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Preface 


The  series  Rutgers  University  Studies  in  Classical  Humanities 
(RUSCH)  originated  in  close  conjunction  with  Project  Theophrastus. 
The  latter,  founded  in  the  spring  of  1981,  had  as  its  primary  goal  a  new 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  Theophrastus  of  Eresus,  Aristotle’s  pupil 
and  second  head  of  the  Peripatetic  School.  The  former,  RUSCH,  was 
conceived  of  as  a  vehicle  for  making  public  the  results  of  biennial  meet¬ 
ings  organized  by  Project  Theophrastus.  That  plan  has  been  adhered  to 
with  good  results.  Eight  volumes  of  RUSCH  have  appeared  since  1983. 
Seven  are  concerned  either  exclusively  with  Theophrastus  or  more  gen¬ 
erally  with  a  theme  of  interest  to  scholars  working  on  the  Eresian.  An 
eighth  volume,  no.  7  in  the  series,  is  a  Festschrift  honoring  Ian  Kidd,  a 
loyal  friend  of  Project  Theophrastus. 

In  1992  Project  Theophrastus  achieved  its  primary  goal  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Theophrastus  of  Eresus:  Sources  for  His  Life,  Writings, 
Thought  and  Influence.  Since  then  members  of  the  Project  have  been 
working  on  nine  commentaries  of  which  two  have  appeared,  both  by 
Robert  Sharpies,  a  third  by  Pamela  Huby  is  nearing  publication.  Bien¬ 
nial  meetings  have  continued  and  one,  that  held  in  1993,  continued  the 
focus  on  Theophrastus.  After  that  a  change  occurred.  Members  of  the 
Project  recognized  that  the  experience  gained  in  working  on 
Theophrastus  might  be  directed  toward  other  Peripatetics,  whose  frag¬ 
ments  have  not  been  collected  and  edited  in  a  way  that  meets  current 
philological  standards.  The  existing  collections  made  by  Fritz  Wehrli 
and  published  under  the  title  Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles  are  now  forty 
years  old.  They  are  not  complete  and  they  lack  a  facing  translation.  To 
rectify  this  situation,  it  was  decided  to  broaden  the  activities  of  the 
Project  to  include  the  colleagues  and  successors  of  Theophrastus.  In  fall 
1995,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 
under  the  direction  of  Eckart  Schiitrumpf.  The  subjects  of  discussion 
were  Dicaearchus  of  Messene  and  Demetrius  of  Phalerum.  This  volume 
represents  the  first  fruits  of  that  gathering.  It  contains  a  new  edition  of 
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the  fragments  of  Demetrius  with  facing  English  translation.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  the  papers  presented  at  Boulder.  They  are  not  intended  as  a 
systematic  commentary- on  all  the  fragments  of  Demetrius.  Rather  they 
pick  out  issues  of  especial  interest  and  offer  a  view  peculiar  to  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  next  volume  of  RUSCH  will  concern  Dicaearchus  and  be 
similar  in  format. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  for  providing  the  space  and  funding  necessary  for  a  successful 
international  conference.  In  addition,  we  want  to  acknowledge  the  edi¬ 
torial  assistance  of  Catherine  McKeen,  Rutgers  University,  and  the 
preparation  of  camera  ready  copy  accomplished  by  Diane  Smith,  Waco, 
Texas. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  presenting  this  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum, 
we  are  responding  to  a  growing  interest  in  the  Hellenistic  period  and  in 
the  philosophical  schools  of  that  age.  The  fragments  of  Theophrastus, 
Aristotle’s  successor  and  pupil,  were  published  in  1992  (FHS&G);  now 
we  are  publishing  the  fragments  of  Demetrius,  Theophrastus’  pupil  and 
ruler  of  Athens  from  317  to  307  B.C. 

In  general,  the  present  edition  is  modeled  on  that  of  Theophrastus.  In 
particular,  the  texts  are  divided  into  sections  in  accordance  with  their 
subject  matter.  In  all  there  are  six  main  sections:  I.  texts  concerning  the 
Life  of  Demetrius;  II.  texts  containing  Sayings  attributed  to  Demetrius; 
III.  texts  concerning  the  Writings  attributed  to  Demetrius;  IV.  texts  of 
which  the  attribution  to  Demetrius  is  considered  Uncertain’,  V.  texts  that 
appear  to  be  Spurious  in  the  sense  that  they  have  been  falsely  attributed 
to  Demetrius;  and  VI.  texts  that  have  been  attributed  to  Demetrius  in 
earlier  times  (mainly  in  Ostermann’s  edition)  and  have  been  listed  under 
the  heading  Not  Accepted  mainly  for  ease  of  reference. 

Within  the  six  main  sections,  subsections  have  been  established.  The 
texts  concerning  the  Life  of  Demetrius  (I)  have  been  subdivided  into 
Ancient  Biographies  (i.e.,  Diogenes  Laertius  and  the  Suda)’,  texts  con¬ 
cerning  his  Private  Life’,  texts  concerning  his  place  within  the  Peri- 
patos’,  texts  concerning  his  Public  Life,  arranged  in  chronological  order; 
texts  concerning  his  activities  as  Legislator  in  Athens;  texts  concerning 
his  (alleged)  activities  as  Director  of  the  Alexandrian  Library’,  and  texts 
containing  Various  Reports  about  him.  The  Sayings  attributed  to 
Demetrius  have  been  collected  as  a  separate  group  (11),  placed  between 
the  texts  concerning  his  Life  (I)  and  those  concerning  his  Writings  (HI). 
The  texts  concerning  the  Writings  attributed  to  Demetrius  (III)  have  ten¬ 
tatively  been  subdivided  according  to  their  subject  matter  under  the 
headings  Ethics,  Religion,  Politics,  Speeches-Rhetoric-Poetics,  Songs, 
Letters  and  Miscellaneous. 

Arranging  the  texts  under  these  headings  has  on  the  whole  been  rela¬ 
tively  easy.  A  different  matter,  however,  is  that  of  assigning  the  texts  to 
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specific  writings  and  of  arranging  the  transmitted  titles  of  writings  un¬ 
der  the  general  headings.  The  difficulty  here  is  that  there  are  few  texts  in 
which  a  specific  writing  is  cited  by  title,  and  that  there  are  quite  a  few 
titles  to  which  no  text  can  be  related.  Hence,  the  heading  Miscellaneous 
contains  a  relatively  large  number  of  titles.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
user,  the  titles  have  been  collected  in  a  number  of  lists  (81,88,118, 
149,  150)  with  references  to  those  texts  in  which  titles  are  quoted 
explicitly.  Furthermore,  texts  which  (containing  an  explicit  mention  of 
the  title)  clearly  belong  to  the  same  writing,  have  been  placed  together 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  facilitate  studying  the  contents  of  the 
writing. 

By  and  large  the  distinction  between  texts  concerning  the  Life  (I)  and 
those  concerning  the  Sayings  (II),  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  concern¬ 
ing  the  Writings  (III),  on  the  other,  corresponds  to  the  traditional  distinc¬ 
tion  between  testimonia  and  fragmenta.  This  correspondence  is  not, 
however,  complete;  thus,  for  instance,  the  texts  containing  Judgments 
on  Demetrius’  Elocution  (119-125)  have  been  placed  under  the  head¬ 
ing  Speeches,  Rhetoric  and  Poetics  in  the  Writings  (III)  to  effect  a 
greater  coherence  of  subject  matter. 

The  texts  are  numbered  from  1  to  1 76.  Sometimes  a  number  covers 
several  texts  which  are  distinguished  by  letters  (A,  B,  C,  etc.).  These 
texts  refer  to  the  same  specific  subject  matter  (in  that  sense  they  are  par¬ 
allel  texts),  but  they  supply  information  which  is  significantly  different 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  quoted  in  full.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  the 
total  number  of  texts  (176)  is  considerably  less  than  the  total  number  in 
Wehrli’s  edition  (204),  the  other  reason  being  that  a  bare  title  is  not 
given  a  separate  number,  as  it  often  is  in  Wehrli’s  edition. 

In  editing  the  texts,  the  editors  have  taken  as  their  starting-point  the 
text  of  an  existing  recent  edition  (mentioned  in  the  heading  of  the  text 
with  line  numbers  of  the  edition  used).  This  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  the  text  printed  here  is  always  identical  to  that  of  the  source  edition. 
There  are  changes  which  are  accounted  for  in  the  lower  or  critical  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  which  reflect  our  editorial  policy.  In  the  case  of  an  edition  of 
fragments,  problems  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  text  ought,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  editors,  to  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  user  and  not  be 
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glossed  over  in  order  to  effect  an  ‘easy’  reading.  The  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  cases  are  lacunae  (especially  in  inscriptions  or  papyri,  where  edi¬ 
tors  often  print  or  suggest  supplements)  and  emendations  (especially  in 
literary  texts,  where  sometimes  an  emendation  might  make  it  easy  to 
forget  that  the  text  printed  has  been  altered  by  a  modem  scholar).  This  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  editorial  finesse,  for  sometimes  the  passage  af¬ 
fected  may  contain  essential  information  (e.g.,  16B  with  a  lacuna  in  an 
inscription,  and  51  with  emendations  of  a  literary  text).  Thus,  lacunae 
have  been  left  as  they  are,  and  sometimes  cruces  have  been  used  to  sig¬ 
nal  corruption,  where  other  editors  might  print  an  emended  text. 

The  texts  as  printed  in  this  edition  are  based  upon  the  information 
supplied  in  the  editions  used  and  no  original  research  on  the  paradosis 
has  been  done  by  the  editors,  with  the  following  exceptions.  All  texts 
from  Diogenes  Laertius  (1,10, 33B,  48,  49, 84, 85, 93, 94, 1 06, 1 07, 
1 08, 1 09)  are  based  upon  collations  made  by  Tiziano  Dorandi  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  edition  of  the  Vitae  Philosophorum.  All  papyri  texts  (37, 
41, 130, 131  A,  131B,  131C,  132, 134, 135C,  141, 142)  are  based 
upon  inspection  of  the  papyri  by  Tiziano  Dorandi  or  colleagues  of  his. 
In  the  case  of  the  two  Strabo  texts  (19,116A),  Professor  Stefan  L.  Radt 
of  Groningen  University,  The  Netherlands,  who  is  preparing  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Geographica,  ]\d&  generously  put  at  our  disposal  the  text  with 
apparatus  criticus  as  constituted  by  him.  In  the  case  of  the  inscriptions 
(16B,  23C,  46,  151,  152,  162),  Stephen  V.  Tracy  has  very  kindly 
checked  the  texts  printed  here  against  the  ‘squeezes’  which  are  at  his 
disposal. 

The  upper  apparatus  includes  at  least  four  kinds  of  information. 
First,  there  are  references  to  the  corresponding  testimonia  and  frag- 
menta  in  F.  Jacoby’s  edition  of  the  Fragmente  der  griechischen 
Historiker  (FGrH)  no.  228,  II B  956-73.  References  to  Wehrli’s  edition 
are  given  in  the  left  margin  of  the  Greek  text  at  the  line  where  Wehrli’s 
fragment  begins.  Second,  there  are  parallel  texts,  i.e.  first  of  all  parallel 
texts  in  the  strict  sense  which  explicitly  mention  Demetrius  of  Phalerum 
(the  line  numbers  of  the  edition  used  are  always  added  in  these  cases), 
but  also  parallel  texts  in  a  wider  sense  which,  without  referring  to 
Demetrius,  contain  information  that  seems  to  be  particularly  relevant  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  text  (the  passage  or  text  is  merely  cited  in  these 
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cases  and  often  introduced  by  means  of  cf.).  Third,  references  are  given 
to  modem  editions  or  collections  of  fragments  of  authors  mentioned  in 
the  text.  Fourth,  there  are  cross-references  by  means  of  numbers  in  bold 
type  to  other  texts  in  the  present  collection  in  order  to  assist  the  user  in 
collecting  information  quickly  and  easily. 

The  translation  tries  to  effect  the  impossible  in  being  readable  and  at 
the  same  time  as  close  to  the  original  as  possible.  Without  unduly  beg¬ 
ging  the  reader’s  indulgence  on  this  point,  the  editors  would  like  to  point 
out  that  ironically  enough  among  the  five  scholars  who  worked  on  the 
translation,  there  is  only  one  native  speaker  of  (American)  English. 

The  notes  to  the  translation  serve  two  purposes.  First,  they  may  sup¬ 
ply  (often  quite  basic)  information  which  will  assist  the  user  in  under¬ 
standing  and  interpreting  the  text  or,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
‘historical’  testimonia,  in  placing  it  in  its  historical  context.  Second, 
they  place  the  text  within  the  wider  context  of  the  work  from  which  it 
has  been  taken.  Although  the  notes  are  not  intended  as  a  full  commen¬ 
tary,  they  are  fuller  than  they  would  be  if  the  editors  were  planning  to 
add  a  companion  volume  containing  a  commentary. 

Tables  of  Abbreviations  and  of  Editions  Used  have  been  provided. 
All  abbreviations  not  found  in  these  tables  are  those  of  LSJ.  The  Con¬ 
cordances  relate  the  texts  in  this  edition  to  the  editions  of  F.  Wehrli 
(1968),  F.  Jacoby  (1926),  C.  Muller  (1878)  and  Chr.  Ostermann  (1857). 
The  Index  ofDemetrian  Texts  lists  all  Demetrian  texts  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  i.e.  all  texts  explicitly  mentioning  Demetrius  of  Phalemm, 
printed  here  as  a  text  (indicated  by  means  of  numbers  in  bold  type)  or 
entered  in  a  list,  and  all  parallel  texts  in  the  strict  sense,  i.e.  all  parallel 
texts  explicitly  mentioning  Demetrius  of  Phalemm,  entered  in  the  upper 
apparatus.  All  other  passages  cited  in  the  upper  (or  lower)  apparatus  and 
in  the  notes  to  the  translation  are  listed  in  the  Index  of  Passages  Cited. 
Finally,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Index  of  Names  to  the  translation  will  help 
the  user  in  finding  his  way  through  the  fragments  more  quickly. 

Work  on  this  edition  began  early  in  1994,  when  Bill  Fortenbaugh 
suggested  to  Jan  van  Ophuijsen  that  he  prepare  a  working  translation  of 
the  fragments  as  collected  by  Wehrli  for  the  Conference  of  Project 
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Theophrastus,  which  was  to  be  held  in  Boulder,  Colorado  in  September 
1995.  Later  that  year  when  Jan  accepted  an  appointment  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  University  of  Beirut,  which  does  not  have  a  Classics  department  and 
whose  library  holdings  in  this  field  are  accordingly  limited,  he  found 
Peter  Stork  willing  to  share  this  assignment,  and  in  the  end  it  was  Peter 
who  not  only  translated  some  two-thirds  of  the  material  but  also  pre¬ 
pared  a  working  edition  of  the  expanded  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  This  edi- 
tion-cum-translation,  after  being  overhauled  by  Bill  Fortenbaugh,  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  participated  in  the  Ninth  Conference 
of  Project  Theophrastus  which  was  hosted  by  Eckart  Schutrumpf,  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  Colorado,  September  7-10,  1995. 
After  the  conference  Peter  Stork  submitted  a  number  of  revised  and  ex¬ 
panded  versions  to  Tiziano  Dorandi,  Bill  Fortenbaugh,  Jan  van 
Ophuijsen,  and  Eckart  Schutrumpf.  Apart  from  editing  all  texts  of 
Diogenes  Laertius  and  all  papyri,  Tiziano  Dorandi  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  critical  advice  on  technical  matters  relating  to  the  editing  of 
the  texts,  as  Bill  Fortenbaugh  has  been  on  those  relating  to  the  transla¬ 
tion  and  general  editorial  technique.  Eckart  Schutrumpf  played  a  pivotal 
part  in  establishing  a  new  arrangement  of  the  fragments,  and  scrutinized 
part  of  the  translations.  And  at  the  end  of  the  journey  Jan  van  Ophuijsen 
went  through  the  completed  material,  combing  out  remaining  over¬ 
sights  and  suggesting  improvements. 

Stephen  V.  Tracy,  in  addition  to  being  responsible  for  the  reassign¬ 
ment  of  an  important  text  (1 62),  has  generously  put  at  our  disposal  his 
expertise  in  matters  inscriptional.  Besides  checking  the  readings  of  the 
inscriptions  against  his  ‘squeezes’,  he  has  given  advice  on  placing  the 
various  inscriptions,  including  some  intriguing  new  material,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  and  on  arranging  the  ‘historical’  testimonia.  Michael  G. 
Sollenberger  has  helped  with  acute  comments  on  the  translation,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  that  of  Diogenes  Laertius’  Life  of  Demetrius. 

Work  on  this  edition  has  been  made  considerably  easier  by  the  facili¬ 
ties  offered  by  the  CD  ROM  disk  #D  of  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecae 
and  the  Packard  Humanities  Institute  CD  ROM  disks  #5.3  (Latin  Texts) 
and  #7  (Inscriptions  and  Papyri). 

Although  this  edition,  then,  is  the  result  of  collaboration  between  a 
number  of  scholars  coming  from  quite  different  fields  of  expertise  and 
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quite  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  bulk  of  the  actual  editing  has  been 
done  by  Peter  Stork,  who  therefore  holds  himself  responsible  for  any 
technical  shortcomings  that  remain.  In  token  of  this  close  collaboration, 
the  editors  would  very  much  appreciate  the  present  edition  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  means  of  the  abbreviation  ‘SOD’. 

Finally,  the  editors  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  other  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  present  volume  for  their  patience  in  waiting  for  its  publi¬ 
cation. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  EDITIONS  USED 

The  list  under  (a)  explains  the  abbreviations  used  in  this  collection  to  re¬ 
fer  to  other  standard  collections  and  scholarly  journals;  that  under  (b) 
lists  the  text  editions  used  in  this  collection;  that  under  (c)  explains  the 
other  abbreviations  used;  and  that  under  (d)  explains  the  symbols  used 
in  the  apparatus  of  this  collection. 


(a)  Names,  Standard  Collections,  Scholarly  Journals  etc. 


AD 

Agora 


AM 

Ann.  Rom. 


AP 

APF 

AR 

ASA 

Bayer  DPhA 
BCH 
BGMA 
BT 

CA 

CB 

CC 

CGF 

CPF 


CPG 

CR 

CRIPEL 

Croenert 


’ApxaioX,OYiK6v  AeA-tiov.  ’ABrivai 

The  Athenian  Agora.  Vol.  Ill  Literary  and  Epigraphical 
Testimonia  by  R.E.  Wycherley;  Vol.  XIX  Inscriptions  by  G.V. 
Lalonde,  M.K.  Langdon,  M.B.  Walbank.  Princeton  NJ  1957. 
1991 

Athenische  Mitteilungen 

L  ’ Annalistique  Romaine.  Tome  I  Les  Annales  des  Pontifes  et 
V Annalistique  Ancienne  (Fragments)  ed.  M.  Chassignet.  Paris 
1996  [CB] 

Anthologia  Palatina 

J.K.  Davies,  Athenian  Propertied  Families  600-300  B.C.  Ox¬ 
ford  1971 

Archaeological  Reports.  British  School  at  Athens 
Annuario  della  Scuola  Archeologica  di  Atene  e  delle  Missioni 
italiane  in  Oriente 

E.  Bayer,  Demetrios  Phalereus  derAthener.  Darmstadt  1969 
Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique 
Bibliotheca  Graeca  Medii  Aevi.  Vol.  7,  Venice  1894 
Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Graecorum  et  Romanorum  Teubneriana. 
Leipzig  B.G.  Teubner 

Collectanea  Alexandrina  ed.  J.U.  Powell.  Oxford  1925 
Collection  des  Universites  de  France  publiee  sous  le  patronage 
de  V Association  Guillaume  Bude.  Paris  Les  Belles  Lettres 
Corpus  Christianorum.  Series  Latina 

Comicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta  ed.  G.  Kaibel.  Vol.  1.1  Ber¬ 
lin  T  954  (1899) 

Corpus  dei  Papiri  Filosofici  Greci  e  Latini.  Testi  e  lessico  nei 
papiri  di  cultura  greca  e  latina.  Parte  I;  Autori  Noti.  Vol.  1**. 
Firenze  1992 

Corpus  Paroemiographorum  Graecorum  edd.  E.L.  Leutsch,  F.G. 
Schneidewin.  2  vols.  Gbttingen  1839.  1851 
Classical  Review 

Cahiers  de  Recherches  de  I'Institut  de  Papyrologie  et 
d'Egyptologie  de  Lille 

W.  Crbnert,  Kolotes  und  Menedemos.  Leipzig  1906 
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CSHB 

CSLP 

Curse  Tablets 
Diehl  IIP 
Dittenberger  Syll} 
DK 

Dow  and  Travis 

Drerup 

EG 

EpGF 

FGrH 

FHG 

FHS&G 


FPhG 

GGA 

GCS 

GRBS 

GRF 

Habicht  Athen 

Hansen  Demography 

HRR 

HT 

Hume 

JG 

Jacoby  MP 
JClPh 

Jordan 

Kaibel 


Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiae  Byzantinae 

Corpus  Scriptorum  Latinorum  Paravianum 

J.G.  Gager,  Curse  Tablets  and  Binding  Spells  from  the  Ancient 

World.  Oxford  1992 

Anthologia  Lyrica  Graeca  ed.  E.  Diehl.  Vol.  3  lamborum 
Scriptores.  Leipzig  H952  [BT] 

Sylloge  Inscriptionum  Graecarum  ed.  W.  Dittenberger.  3  vols. 
Leipzig  1915.  1917.  1920 

Die  Fragmente  der  Vorsokratiker  edd.  H.  Diels,  W.  Kranz.  3 
vols.  Berlin  ^951.  *1952.  *1952 

St.  Dow  and  A.H.  Travis,  ‘Demetrios  of  Phaleron  and  his 
Lawgiving,’  Hesperia  12  (1943)  144-65 
E.  Drerup,  Demosthenes  im  Urteile  des  Altertums.  Wurzburg 
1923 

Epistolographi  Graeci  ed.  R.  Hercher.  Paris  1873 
Epicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta  ed.  M.  Davies.  Gottingen  1988 
Die  Fragmente  der  griechischen  Historiker  ed.  E  Jacoby.  Leiden 
1926-58 

Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum  ed.  C.  Muller.  Paris  1841- 
70 

Theophrastus  ofEresus.  Sources  for  his  Life,  Writings,  Thought 

and  Influence,  edd.  W.W.  Fortenbaugh,  P.M.  Huby,  R.W. 

Sharpies,  D.  Gutas.  2  vols.  Leiden  1992 

Fragmenta  Philosophorum  Graecorum  ed.  Fr.W.A.  Mullach.  2 

vols.  Paris  1860.  1867 

Gottingische  gelehrte  Anzeigen.  Berlin 

Die  Griechischen  Schriftsteller  der  ersten  Jahrhunderte.  Berlin 
Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  Studies 

Grammaticae  Romanae  Fragmenta  ed.  H.  Funaioli.  Vol.  1. 
Leipzig  1907 

Chr.  Habicht,  Athen.  Die  Geschichte  der  Stadt  in  hellenistischer 
Zeit.  M^chen  1995 

M.H.  Hansen,  Demography  and  Democracy.  The  Number  of 
Athenian  Citizens  in  the  Fourth  Century  B.C.  Heming  1986 
Historicorum  Romanorum  Reliquiae  ed.  H.  Peter.  Vol.  1 .  Leipzig 
1914 

Heidelberger  Texte  Lateinische  Reihe 

D.  Hume,  ‘On  the  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations,’  in:  Essays 
Moral,  Political  and  Literary  1752 
Inscriptiones  Graecae 

Das  Marmor  Parium  ed.  F.  Jacoby.  Berlin  1904 
Jahrbucherfur  classische  Philologie  herausgegeben  von  Alfred 
Fleckeisen 

D.R.  Jordan,  ‘A  Survey  of  Greek  Defixiones  Not  Included  in 
the  Special  Corpora,’  GRBS  26  (1985)  151-97 
De  Comoedia  Graeca  Commentaria  Vetera  in  CGF  Vol.  1.1. 
Berlin  n958  (1899) 
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Keil 

LG 

Martini  RE 
MDAJ(A) 

MG 

MH 

Mylonas  Eleusis 


N? 

NSERC 

OCT 

Overbeck 

PA 

PCG 

PG 

PH  ere. 

PMG 

PPhF 

PSI 

PVTG 

RE 

REG 

RFIC 

RhG 

RhGr 


RhLM 

RhM 

Robert  OMS 
RS 

RUSCH 

SA 

SC 

SGL 


B.  Keil,  EIPHNH.  Eine  philologisch-antiquarische  Unter- 

suchung.  Leipzig  1916 

Lexicographi  Graeci.  Leipzig 

E.  Martini,  s.v.  Demetrios  no.  85,  RE  4  (1901)  2817-41 

Mitteilungen  des  Deutschen  Archdologischen  Instituts, 

Athenische  Abteilung 

Mythographi  Graeci 

Museum  Helveticum 

G.E.  Mylonas,  Eleusis  and  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.  F*rinceton 
NJ  1961 

Tragicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta  ed.  A.  Nauck.  Leipzig  ^1889 
(with  suppl.  ed.  B.  Snell.  Hildesheim  1964) 

A.  Maiuri,  Nuova  Silloge  epigrafica  di  Rodi  e  Cos.  Firenze  1925 
Oxford  Classical  Texts.  Oxford  Clarendon  Press 
Die  Antiken  Schriftquellen  zur  Geschichte  der  bildenden  Kiinste 
bei  den  Griechen  ed.  J.  Overbeck.  Leipzig  1868 
Prosopographia  Attica  ed.  J.  Kirchner.  2  vols.  Berlin  1901-03 
Poetae  Comici  Graeci  edd.  R.  Kassel  et  C.  Austin.  Berlin/New 
York  1983- 

Patrologia  cursus  completus,  series  Graeca  ed.  J.P.  Migne.  Paris 
1857-66 

Papyrus  Herculanensis 

Poetae  Melici  Graeci  ed.  D.L.  Page.  Oxford  1962 

Poetarum  Philosophorum  Fragmenta  ed.  H.  Diels.  Berlin  1901 

Papiri  della  Societd  Italiana 

Pseudepigrapha  Veteris  Testamenti  Graece 

Paulys  Realencyclopddie  der  classischen  Altertumswissenschaft 

Revue  des  Etudes  Grecques 

Rivista  di  Filologia  e  di  Istruzione  Classica 

Rhetores  Graeci  ed.  Chr.  Walz.  Stuttgart/Ttibingen.  Vol.  2  1835; 

Vol.  7.2  1834 

Rhetores  Graeci  ed.  L.  Spengel.  3  vols.  Leipzig  1853.  1854. 
1856 

Rhetores  Graeci  ed.  L.  Spengel.  Vol.  1  ed.  C.  Hammer.  Leipzig 
1894 

Rhetores  Graeci  Vol.  14  Prolegomenon  Sylloge  ed.  H.  Rabe. 
Leipzig  1931 

Rhetores  Latini  Minores  ed.  C.  Halm.  Leipzig  1863 

Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Philologie 

L.  Robert,  Opera  minora  selecta.  Vol.  1.  Amsterdam  1969 

Roman  Statutes  ed.  M.H.  Crawford.  Vol.  2.  London  1996 

Rutgers  University  Studies  in  Classical  Humanities 

Scholia  in  Aristophanem  edd.  W.J.W.  Koster,  D.  Holwerda. 

Groningen 

Sources  Chretiennes 

Scriptores  Graeci  et  Latini  consilio  Academiae  Lynceorum  editi. 
Rome 
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SEG 

SH 

SOEM 

SSR 

SVF 

Tracy  ADT 

TrGF 

Wehrli 

West  GM 
Whitehead  Demes 

Wilamowitz  KS 


Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum 

Supplementum  Hellenisticum  edd.  H.  Lloyd-Jones,  P.  Parsons. 

Berlin/New  York  1983 

K.  Clinton,  The  Sacred  Officials  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 
Philadelphia  1974 

Socratis  et  Socratico rum  Reliquiae  ed.  G.  Giannantoni.  Vols.  1, 
2.  Napoli  1990 

Stoicorum  Veterum  Fragmenta  ed.  J.  von  Amim.  Vol.  3  Chrysippi 
Fragmenta  Moralia.  Fragmenta  Successorum  Chrysippi.  Leipzig 
1903 

Stephen  V.  Tracy,  Athenian  Democracy  in  Transition.  Attic  Let¬ 
ter-Cutters  of 340  to  290  B.C.  Berkeley  1995 
Tragicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta  Vol.  1.  edd.  B.  Snell,  R. 
Kannicht.  Gottingen  ^1986 

Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles.  Texte  und Kommentar  herausgegeben 
von  Fritz  Wehrli.  Band  4  Demetrios  von  Phaleron.  Basel/Stuttgart 
^968 

M.L.  West,  Greek  Metre.  Oxford  1982 
D.  Whitehead,  The  Demes  of  Attica  508/7-ca.  250  B.C.  A  Po¬ 
litical  and  Social  Study.  Princeton  1986 
U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Kleine  Schriften.  IV 
Lesefruchte  und  Verwandtes.  Berlin  1962 


(b)  Editions  Used 


Ael.  VH 

Aesopica 

Ammonius 

Ampelius 

An.  Bachm. 
AB 

An.  Ox. 

An.  Par. 
Anon.  Matr. 
Anton. 


Claudii  Aeliani  Varia  Historia  ed.  M.  R.  Dilts.  Leipzig  1974 
[BT] 

Aesopica  ed.  B.  E.  Perry.  Vol.  1  Greek  and  Latin  Texts.  Urbana 
1952 

Ammonius  in  Aristotelis  De  Interpretatione  Commentarius  ed. 

A.  Basse  (=  Commentaria  in  Aristotelem  Graeca.  Vol.  4.5 

Ammonius  de  Interpretatione).  Berlin  1897 

Lucii  Ampelii  Liber  Memo ralis  ed.  E.  Assmann.  Leipzig  1935 

[BT] 

Anecdota  Graeca  ed.  L.  Bachmann.  Vol.  1.  Leipzig  1828 
Anecdota  Graeca  ed.  I.  Bekker.  Vol.  1  Lexica  Segueriana.  Ber¬ 
lin  1814 

Anecdota  Graeca  ed.  P.  Matranga.  2  vols.  Rome  1 850 
Anecdota  Graeca  e  codd.  mss.  Biblioth.  Oxon.  ed.  J.A.  Cramer. 
Oxford  Vol.  2  1835;  Vol.  3  1836 

Anecdota  Graeca  e  codd.  mss.  Biblioth.  Reg.  Paris,  ed.  J.A. 
Cramer.  Vol.  1.  Oxford  1939 

Anonymus  Matritensis;  Anonymi  Chronographia  Syntomos  ed. 
A.  Bauer.  Leipzig  1909  [BT] 

Antonii  Monachi  cognomento  Melissae  Loci  Communes  ed.  J.- 
P.  Migne.  Paris  1865  [PG  136] 
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App.  Gnom. 

App.  Vat.  I 

Arethas 
Aristeas 
Aristid.  Or. 
Aristipp. 
Aristobul. 

ArisL  Fragmenta 


Aristox. 

Arr.  Hist.  succ.  Alex. 

Ars. 

Artem. 

Ath. 

Epit. 

Bion 

Caec,  Cal. 

Cic.  Brut. 

De  Or. 

Or. 

Fin. 

Rab.  Post. 


Appendix  Gnomica  ed.  L.  Stembach,  in:  Rozprawy  Akademii 
Umiejetnosci  Wydzial  Filologiczny  2,5  (1894)  Krakowie,  p.  29- 
52 

Appendix  Vaticana  I  ed.  L.  Stembach,  in:  Rozprawy  Akademii 
Umiejetnosci  Wydzial  Filologiczny  2,5  (1894)  Krakowie,  p.  171- 
202 

Arethae  Archiepiscopi  Caesariensis  Scripta  Minora.  Vol.  1  ed. 

L. G.  Westerink.  Leipzig  1968  [BT] 

Aristeae  ad  Philocratem  Epistula  ed.  R  Wendland.  Leipzig  1900 
[BT] 

P.  Aelii  Aristidis  Opera  quae  exstant  omnia.  Vol.  1  ed.  EW.  Lenz. 
Leiden  1978 

Aristippi  et  Cyrenaicorum  Fragmenta  ed.  E.  Mannebach.  Leiden/ 
Koln  1961  (Suppl.  II:  De  Theodora  Atheo  58-63) 

Fragmenta  Pseudepigraphorum  quae  supersunt  Graeca  una  cum 
Historicorum  etAuctorum  Judaeorum  Hellenistarum  Fragmentis 
ed.  A.-M.  Denis.  Leiden  1970  [PVTG  3] 

Aristotle  in  the  Ancient  Biographical  Tradition  by  I.  During. 
Goteborg  1957 

Aristotelis  Opera.  Vol.  3  Librorum  deperditorum  Fragmenta  ed. 
O.  Gigon.  Berlin/New  York  1987 

Aristotelis  Fragmenta  Selecta  ed.  W.D.  Ross.  Oxford  1955 
Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles  ed.  R  Wehrli.  Vol.  lAristoxenos.  Basel/ 
Stuttgart  ^  1 967 

Historia  successorum  Alexandri:  Flavii  Arriani  quae  exstant 
omnia  ed.  A.G.  Roos.  Vol.  2  Scripta  Minora  et  Fragmenta  ed. 
G.  Wirth.  Leipzig  1968  [BT] 

APZENIOY  IQNIA.  Arsenii  Vwletum  ed.  Chr.  Walz.  Stuttgart 
1832 

Artemidori Daldiani  Onirocriticon  Libri  V ed.  R.A.  Pack.  Leipzig 
1963  [BT] 

Athenaei  Naucratitae  Dipnosophistarum  Libri XV ed.  G.  Kaibel. 
Leipzig  3  vols.  1887.  1887.  1890  [BT] 

Athenaei  Dipnosophistarum  Epitome  ed.  S.P.  Peppink.  Vols. 
2.1,  2.2.  Leiden  1937.  1939 

J.R  Kindstrand,  Bion  of  Borysthenes.  A  Collection  of  the  Frag¬ 
ments  with  Introduction  and  Commentary.  Uppsala  1976 
Caecilii  Calactini  Fragmenta  cd.  E.  Ofenloch.  Leipzig  1907  [BT] 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Scripta  Quae  Manserunt  Omnia.  Vol.  4  Brutus 
ed.  H.  Malcovati.  Leipzig  1965  [BT] 

— Vol.  3  De  Oratore  ed.  K.F.  Kumaniecki.  Leipzig  1969  [BT] 
— Vol.  5  Orator  ed.  R.  Westman.  Leipzig  1980  [BT] 

— Vol.  13  De  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorum  Libri  Quinque  ed. 
Th.  Schiche.  Leipzig  1919  [BT] 

— Vol.  25  Orationes  Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  Pro  C,  Rabirio  Postumo 
ed.  E.  Olecbowska.  Leipzig  1981  [BT] 
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Div. 

Leg. 

Off. 

Rep. 

Fam. 

Cicero,  Q.  Tullius 

Clem.  Al.  Strom. 
Comoedia,  Proleg.  de 

Cosmas  Indicopl. 

Crantor 

Cyrillus 

Demetrius  Ixion 
Demetr.  Magn. 

Demetrius  Phalereus 


Demetrius  Rhetor 
Demetrius  Rhetor 

Demetrius  Scepsius 
Dicaearch. 

Did. 


— Vol.  46  De  Divinatione.  De  Fato.  Timaeus  ed.  R.  Giomini. 
Leipzig  1975  [BT] 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  De  Legibus  ed.  K.  Ziegler.  3.  Auflage  ed.  W. 
Gorier.  Freiburg/Wiirzburg  1979  [HT] 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  De  Officiis  ed.  M.  Winterbottom.  Oxford  1994 
[OCT] 

Ciceron.  La  Republique.  Vol.  2  Livres  II-VI  ed.  E.  Breguet.  Paris 
1980  [CB] 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Epistulae  ad  Familiares  Libri  I-XVI  ed.  D.R. 
Shackleton  Bailey.  Stuttgart  1988  [BT] 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Epistulae  ad  Quintum  Fratrem,  Epistulae  ad 
M.  Brutum,  accedunt  Commentariolum  Petitionis,  Fragmenta 
Epistularum  ed.  D.R.  Shackleton  Bailey.  Stuttgart  1988  [BT] 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Vol.  2:  Stromata  Buck  I-VI  edd.  O. 
Stahlin,  L.  Friichtel.  Berlin  ^960  [GCS] 

Prolegomena  De  Comoedia  ed.  W.J.W.  Koster.  Groningen  1975 
[SA  1.1  A] 

Comicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta  ed.  G.  Kaibel.  Vol.  1.1 
Doriensium  Comoedia,  Mimi,  Phlyaces.  Berlin  ^1958 
The  Christian  Topography  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  ed.  E.O. 
Winstedt.  Cambridge  1909 

H.J.  Mette,  ‘Zwei  Akademiker  heute:  Krantor  und  Arkesilaos,’ 
Lustrum  26  (1984)  7-94 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Hierosolymitani  Opera  Quae  Exstant 
Omnia  ed.  J.-P.  Migne.  Paris  1893  [PG  33] 

T.  Staesche,  De  Demetrio  Ixione  Grammatico.  Diss.  Halle  1883 
J0rgen  Mejer,  ‘Demetrius  of  Magnesia;  On  Poets  and  Authors 
of  the  Same  Name,’  Hermes  109  (1981)  447-72 
Chr.  Ostermann,  Commentationis  de  Demetrii  Phalerei  vita,  re¬ 
bus  gestis  et  scriptorum  reliquiis.  Part.  I.  Hersfeld  1847 
{J ahresbericht  iiber  das  Kurfurstliche  Gymnasium  zu  Hersfeld, 
1-64).  De  Demetrii  Phalerii  vita,  rebus  gestis  et  scriptorum 
reliquiis.  Part.  II.  Fulda  1857  (Programm  des  Kurfurstlichen 
Gymnasiums  zu  Fulda,  1—48) 

Demetrii  Phalerei  qui  dicitur  De  Elocutione  Libellus  ed.  L. 
Radermacher.  Stuttgart  1967  [BT] 

Demetrii  et  Libanii  qui  feruntur  TYflOl  EIllSTOAIKOI  et 
EHIZTOAIMAIOI XAPAKTHPEZ  ed.  V.  Weichert.  Leipzig  1910 
[BT] 

Demetrii  Scepsii  quae  supersunt  ed.  R.  Gaede,  Greifswald  1 880 
Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles  ed.  F.  Wehrli.  Vol.  1  Dikaiarchos. 
Basel/Stuttgart  ^1967 

Dicaearchus  ofMessene:  The  Sources,  Text  and  Translation  by 
David  C.  Mirhady,  in:  RUSCH  10 

Didymi  Chalc enter i  Grammatici  Alexandrini  Fragmenta  Quae 
Supersunt  Omnia  ed.  M.  Schmidt.  Leipzig  1854 
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Din. 

D.Chr.  Or. 
D.S. 


Diog.  Apoll. 

D.L. 

D.H.  hoc. 

Dem. 

Pomp.,  Din. 

Epicurus 

Epiphanius 

EM 

Eubulus 

Euclides 

Eudocia  Augusta 
Euhemerus 

Eur.  Fragmenta 


Eus.  PE 
Eust.  //. 


Od. 

Exc.  Const.  De  sent. 


De  Virt.  et  Vit. 


Exc.  Ror. 


Dinarchi  Orationes  cum  fragments  ed.  N.C.  Conomis.  Leipzig 
1975 

Dionis  Prusaensis  quern  vocant  Chrysostomum  quae  exstant 
omnia  ed.  J.  von  Amim.  Vol.  2.  Berlin  1896 
Diodori  Bibliotheca  Historica  ed.  C.  Th.  Fischer.  Vols.  4,  5. 
Leipzig  1906  [BT] 

—Vol.  6.  Stuttgart  1969  (1867/1868)  [BT] 

Andr6  Laks,  Diogene  d’Apollonie.  La  derniere  cosmologie 
presocratique.  Lille  1983 

Diogenis  Laertii  Vitae  Philosophorum  ed.  H.S.  Long.  2  vols. 
Oxford  1964  [OCT] 

Denys  d’Halicarnasse.  Opuscules  Rhetoriques.  Vol.  1  Les 
Orateurs  Antiques.  Paris  1978  [CB] 

— Vol.  2  Demosthene.  Paris  1988  [CB] 

— Vol.  5  U Imitation.  Premiere  Lettre  a  Ammee.  Lettre  a  Pompee 
Geminos.  Dinarque.  Paris  1992  [CB] 

Epicurea  ed.  H.  Usener.  Leipzig  1887 
E.D.  Moutsoulas,  ‘To  «nepl  petpcov  xal  axa0p.wv»  epyov 
’Enupaviou  tou  EaXapiviou,’  OeoAjoyia  44  (1973)  157-98 
Etymologicum  Magnum  ed.  Th.  Gaisford.  Oxford  1 848 
Eubulus.  The  Fragments  ed.  R.L.  Hunter.  Cambridge  1983 
Die  Megariker.  Kommentierte  Sammlung  der  Testimonien  ed. 
K.  Dbring.  Amsterdam  1972 

Eudociae  Augustae  Violarium  ed.  I.  Flach.  Leipzig  1880  [BT] 
Euhemeri  Messenii  Reliquiae  ed.  M.  Winiarczyk.  Leipzig  1991 
[BT] 

H.J.  Mette,  ‘Euripides  (insbesondere  fiir  die  Jahre  1939-1968). 
Erster  Hauptteil:  Die  Bruchstiicke,’  Lustrum  12  (1967)  5-288; 
13  (1968)  289^03 

Eusebius  Werke.  Vol.  8  Die  Praeparatio  Evangelica  ed.  K.  Mras. 
Vols.  1.  2.  Berlin  1954.  1956  [GCS] 

Eustathii  Archiepiscopi  Thessalonicensis  Commentarii  ad 
Homeri  Iliadem  ed.  M.  van  der  Valk.  Vol.  1  (A-A);  Vol.  3  (K- 
H);  Vol.  4  (P-Q)  Leiden-New  York-K0benhavn-Koln  1971. 1979. 
1987 

Eustathii  Archiepiscopi  Thessalonicensis  Commentarii  ad 
Homeri  Odysseam  ed.  G.  Stallbaum.  Leipzig  1 825 
Excerpta  Historica  iussu  Imp.  Constantini  Porphyrogeniti 
confecta  edd.  U.  Ph.  Boissevain,  C.  De  Boor,  Th.  Biittner-Wobst. 
Vol.  2  Excerpta  De  sententiis  ed.  U.Ph.  Boissevain.  Berlin  1906 
Excerpta  Historica  iussu  Imp.  Constantini  Porphyrogeniti 
confecta  edd.  U.  Ph.  Boissevain,  C.  De  Boor,  Th.  Biittner-Wobst. 
Vol.  2  Excerpta  De  virtutibus  et  vitiis.  Pars  1  edd.  Th.  Biittner- 
Wobst  et  A.G.  Roos.  Pars  2  ed.  A.G.  Roos.  Berlin  1906.  1910 
Excerpta  Florentina,  in:  loannis  Stobaei  Florilegium  ed.  A. 
Meineke.  Vol.  4.  Leipzig  1857,  149-246  [BT] 
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Exc.  Par. 
Favorinus 

Flor.  Leid. 
Flor.  Mon. 


Flor.  Ottobon. 

Flor.  Pal. 

Flor.  Pal. -Vat. 
Georgius  Cedrenus 

Georgius  Monachus 

Georgius  Syncellus 

Gnom.  Basil. 

Gnom.  Byz. 

Gnom.  Pal. 

Gnom.  Vat. 

Harp. 

Heracl.  Pont. 
Hermipp. 

Hes. 

Hdn. 

Hsch. 

Ps.-Hsch.  Mil. 
Hieronym. 


L.  Sternbach,  ‘Excerpta  Parisina,’  Rozprawy  Akademii 
Umiejetnosci  Wydzial  Filologiczny  2,5  (1894)  Krakowie,  53-82 
Favorino  diArelate.  Opere  ed.  A.  Barigazzi.  Firenze  1966 
Favorin  vonArelate.  Dererste  Tedder  Fragmente.  Memorabdien 
und  Omnigena  Historia  ed.  E.  Mensching.  Berlin  1963 
Flordegium  Leidense  ed.  L.R.  Beynen.  Diss.  Leiden  1837 
Flordegium  Monacense,  in:  loannis  Stobaei  Flordegium  ed.  A. 
Meineke.  Vol.  4.  Leipzig  1857,  267-90  [BT]  and  in;  Arsenii 
Yioletum  ed.  Walz,  494-512 

Flordegium  Ottobonianum:  Ottobonianus  Graecus  192 
Florilegium  Palatinum  (Palatinus  Graecus  356)  ed.  C. 
Wachsmuth,  ‘De  Gnomologio  Palatine  Inedito’  (=  Commentatio 
ex  satura  philologa  Hermanno  Sauppio  oblata  seorsum  expressa ) 
1879 

Florilegium  Palatinum-Vaticanum:  cod.  Palatinus  Graecus  369 
Georgius  Cedrenus  ed.  I.  Bekker.  Vol.  1  Historiarum  Compen¬ 
dium.  Bonn  1838 

Chronicon  Breve  quod  ex  variis  chronographiis  et  expositoribus 
decerpsit  concinnavitque  Georgius  Monachus  cognomine 
Hamartolus  ed.  Ed.  De  Muralto.  Paris  1863  [PG  110] 

Georgii  Syncelli  Ecloga  Chronographica  ed.  A.  A.  Mosshammer. 
Leipzig  1984  [BT] 

Gnomica  Basileensia  ed.  J.F.  Kindstrand.  Uppsala  1991 
Gnomologium  Byzantinum  ed.  C.  Wachsmuth,  Studien  zu  den 
Griechischen  Florilegien.  Berlin  1882,  162-207 
Gnomologium  Palatinum  ed.  C.  Wachsmuth,  ‘De  Gnomologio 
Palatine  Inedito’  (=  Commentatio  ex  satura  philologa  Hermanno 
Sauppio  oblata  seorsum  expressa)  1879 
Gnomologium  Vaticanum  e  codice  Vaticano  Graeco  743  ed.  L. 
Sternbach.  Berlin  1963 

Harpocration  Lexeis  of  the  Ten  Orators  ed.  J.J.  Keaney. 
Amsterdam  1991 

Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles  ed.  F.  Wehrli.  Vol.  7  Herakleides 
Pontikos.  Basel/Stuttgart  ^1969 

Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles  ed.  F.  Wehrli.  Suppl.  1  Hermippos 

der  Kallimacheer  Basel/Stuttgart  1974 

Fragmenta  Hesiodea  edd.  R.  Merkelbach,  M.L.  West.  Oxford 

1967 

Herodianus,  De  prosodia  ed.  A.  Lentz,  in:  Grammatici  Graeci 
3.1.  Leipzig  1867 

Hesychius,  Lexicon  ed.  K.  Latte.  Vol.  1  (A-A),  Vol.  2  (E-O). 
Copenhagen  1953.  1956;  ed.  M.  Schmidt.  Vol.  3  (A-P),  Vol.  4 
(Z-0).  Jena  1861. 1868 

Hesychii  Milesii  qui  fertur  De  Viris  Illustribus  Librum  ed.  I. 
Flach.  Leipzig  1880  [BT] 

Die  Chronik  des  Hieronymus.  Hieronymi  Chronicon  ed.  R.  Helm. 
Berlin  1956  (=  Eusebius  Werke,  7)  [GCS  24] 
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Hieronymus  Rhodius 
Hyper. 

Ibn  Abi  Usaibia 
Irenaeus 
Isidorus  Orig. 
lul.  Viet.  Rhet. 

Jos.  AJ 
Ap. 

Leo  Grammaticus 
Lexica  Segueriana 

Lex.  Rhet.  Cant. 

Lex.  Sabb. 

Lex.  Vind. 

Malalas 

Marcellinus 

Marcus  Aurelius 

Max. 

Men.  Fragmenta 
Nepos 

Nilus  Mai.  Cog. 

Non. 

Panaetius 

Parth. 


Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles  ed.  F.  Wehrli.  Vol.  10  Hieronymos 
von  Rhodos.  Basel/Stuttgart  ^1969 
Hyperidis  Orationes  Sex  ed.  Chr.  Jensen.  Leipzig  1917 
Uyun  al-anba  fi  tabaqat  al-atibba:  Aristotle  in  the  Ancient  Bio¬ 
graphical  Tradition  by  I.  During.  Gdteborg  1957 
Irenee  de  Lyon.  Contre  les  Heresies  Livre  III.  edd  A.  Rousseau, 
L.  Doutreleau.  Vol.  2  Texte  et  Traduction.  Paris  1974  [SC] 
Isidori  Hispalensis  Episcopi  Etymologiarum  sive  Originum  Libri 
XX  ed.  W.M.  Lindsay.  Vol.  1.  Oxford  1911 
C.  lulii  Victoris  Ars  Rhetorica  edd.  R.  Giomini,  M.S.  Celentano. 
Leipzig  1980  [BT] 

Flavii  losephi  Opera  ed.  B.  Niese.  Vol.  3  Antiquitatum 
ludaicarum  Libri  XI-XV  Berlin  1892 

— Vol.  5  De  ludaeorum  Vetustate  sive  Contra  Apionem  Libri  II. 
Berlin  1889 

Leonis  Grammatici  Chronographia  ed.  1.  Bekker.  Bonn  1842 
[CSHB] 

4  Aikwv  ovopata = Anecdota  Graeca  ed.  I.  Bekker  [  AB]  1.181- 
94 

5  Ae^ek;  'PTjtopiKai  =  Anecdota  Graeca  ed.  I.  Bekker  [AB] 
1.195-318 

Lexicon  Rhetoricum  Cantabrigiense  ed.  E.O.  Houtsma.  Leiden 
1870 

Lexicon  Sabbaiticum  ed.  A.  Papadopulos-Kerameus.  Petersburg 
1892  (in:  Lexica  Graeca  Minora  edd.  K.  Latte,  H.  Erbse. 
Hildesheim  1965,  39-60) 

Lexicon  Vmdobonense  ed.  A.  Nauck.  St.  Petersburg  1867 
loannis  Malalae  Chronographia  ed.  L.  Dindorf.  Bonn  1831 
[CSHB] 

Thucydidis  Historiae  ed.  J.B.  Alberti.  Vol.  1  Libri  /-//.  Rome 
1972  [SGL] 

Marci  Aurelii  Antonini  Ad  se  ipsum  Libri  XII  ed.  J.  Dalfen. 
Leipzig  1979  [BT] 

Maximi  Abbatis,  Capita  Theologica  scite  Dicta  atque  Electa, 
ed.  R.P.F.  Combefis.  Paris  1865  [PG  91] 

Menandri  quae  supersunt.  Vol.  2  Reliquiae  apud  veteres 
Scriptores  servatae  ed.  A.  K6rte  (A.  Thierfelder).  Leipzig  ^1959 
[BT] 

Comelii  Nepotis  Vitae  cum  Fragmentis  ed.  P.K.  Marshall.  Leipzig 
1977  [BT] 

De  malignis  Cogitationibus  ed.  J.-P.  Migne.  Paris  1860  [PG  79] 
Nonii  Marcelli  De  Conpendiosa  Doctrina  Libros  XX  ed.  W.M. 
Lindsay.  Vol.  3.  Leipzig  1903  [BT] 

Panaetii  Rhodii  Fragmenta  ed.  M.  van  Straaten.  Leiden  1952 
Panezio  di  Rodi.  Testimonianze  ed.  F.  Alesse.  Naples  1997 
Parthenii  Libellus  Hepl  ’Epcotixfiv  HaOTipocttov  ed.  P. 
Sakolowski.  Leipzig  1896  [MG  2.1] 
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Pausanias 
Phaedrus 
Phld.  Rh. 
Phot  Bibl. 


Plinius  N.H. 


Pausanias.  Graeciae  Descriptio  ed.  M.H.  Rocha-Pereira.  Vol.  1 
Libri  I-IV.  Uipzig  1989  [BT] 

Phaedri  August!  Liberti  Liber  Fabularum  ed,  A.  Guaglianone. 
Torino  1969  [CSLP] 

Philodemi  Volumina  Rhetorica  ed.  S.  Sudhaus.  Leipzig  1982 
[BT] 

Photius.  Bibliotheque  ed.  R.  Henry.  Vols.  2,  8.  Paris  1960.  1977 
[CB] 

Photii  Lexicon  ed.  R.  Person.  2  vols.  Leipzig  1823 

Pline  I  ’Ancien  Histoire  Naturelle  Livre  XXXLV  ed.  H.  Le  Bonniec. 


Plu.  Amr. 

Demetr. 

Dent. 

Lyc. 

Phoc. 

Sol. 

Thes. 

De  adul.  et  antic. 


De  tu.  san. 


Reg.et  imp.apophth. 


De  Exit. 


De  glor.  Ath. 
Praec.  gen  rep. 


Paris  1953  [CB] 

Aristides:  Plutarchi  Vitae  Parallelae  ed.  Cl.  Lindskog  et  K. 
Ziegler.  Leipzig.  Vol.  1.1  1957  [BT] 

Demetrius: —yo\.  3.1  1971  [BT] 

Demosthenes:  — Vol.  1.2  1959  [BT] 

Lycurgus:  —Vol.  3.2  1973  [BT] 

Phocion:  —Vol.  2.1  1964  [BT] 

Solon:  —Vol.  1.1  1957  [BT] 

Theseus: —Wo\.  1.1  1957  [BT] 

Quomodo  Adulator  ab  Amico  Intemoscatur:  Plutarchi  Moralia: 
— Vol,  1  edd.  W.R.  Paton,  I.  Wegehaupt,  H.  Gartner.  Leipzig 
1974  [BT] 

De  tuenda  sanitate  praecepta:  — Vol.  1  edd.  W.R.  Paton,  I. 
Wegehaupt,  H.  GMner.  Leipzig  1974  [BT] 

Re  gum  et  Imperatorum  Apophthegmata:  — Vol.  2  edd.  W. 
Nachstadt,  W.  Sieveking,  J.B.  Titchener.  Leipzig  1935  [BT] 

De  Exilio:  — Vol.  3  edd.  W.R.  Paton,  M.  Pohlens,  W.  Sieveking. 
Leipzig  1929  [BT] 

De  Gloria  Atheniensium:  — Vol.  2.  edd.  W.  Nachstadt,  W. 
Sieveking,  J.B.  Titchener.  Leipzig  1935  [BT] 

Praecepta  Gerendae  Reipublicae:  — Vol.  5.1  ed.  C.  Hubert. 
Leipzig  1957  [BT] 


Fragmenta 


[Plu.]  Cons.  adApol. 
Vitae  X  or. 


Plutarchi  Chaeronensis  Moralia  ed.  G.N.  Bemardakis.  Vol.  7 
Plutarchi  fragmenta  Leipzig  1896  [BT] 

Plutarchi  Moralia  ed.  F.H.  Sandbach.  Vol.  7.  Leipzig  1967  [BT] 
Consolatio  ad  Apollonium:  — Vol.  1  edd.  W.R.  Paton,  Wegehaupt, 
H.  Gartner.  Leipzig  1974  [BT] 

Vitae  Decern  Oratorum:  — Vol.  5.2  part  1  ed.  J.  Mau.  Leipzig 


Poll. 

Polyaenus 
Exc.  Polyaen. 
Plb. 


1971  [BT] 

Pollucis  Onomasticon  ed.  E.  Bethe.  Vol.  2  Lib.  VI-X.  Stuttgart 
1967  (1931)  [LG  9] 

Polyaeni  Strategematon  Libri  Octo  edd.  E.  Woelfflin,  J.  Melber. 
Leipzig  1 887  [BT] 

Excerpta  Polyaeni:  Polyaeni  Strategematon  Libri  Octo  edd.  E. 
Woelfflin,  J.  Melber.  Leipzig  1887  [BT] 

Polybii  Historiae  ed.  Th.  Biittner-Wobst.  Vols.  3, 4.  Leipzig  1 893. 
1904  [BT] 
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Pos. 

Quint  Inst. 

Rutilius  Lupus 

Scholia  in 
Aristophanem 

Homeri  Iliadem 


Homeri  Odysseam 

Platonem 

Seleucus 

Socrates 

Sosicrates  Rhodius 
Solon 


Sotion 

Stephanus  Byzantius 
Stob.  Anth. 

Strabo 

Suda 

Synopsis  Chronice 
Tabula  Rhodiensis 

Teles 

Tertullianus 

Themistius 


Posidonius.  I  The  Fragments  edd.  L.  Edelstein,  LG.  Kidd.  Cam¬ 
bridge  ^  1989  (1972) 

M.  Fabi  Quintiliani  Institutionis  Oratoriae  Libri  Duodecim  ed. 
M.  Winterbottom.  2  vols.  Oxford  1970  [OCT] 

P.  Rutilii  Lupi  De  Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis  ed.  E. 
Brooks,  Jr.  Leiden  1970 

Scholia  Graeca  in  Aristophanem  ed.  Fr.  Diibner.  Paris  1877 
Scholia  Vetera  etRecentiora  in  Aristophanis  Vespas  ed.  W.J.W. 
Koster.  Groningen  1978  [=  SA  2.1] 

Scholia  Graeca  in  Iliadem  ed.  J.  Lascaris  [Didymus  Homeri 
interpres pervetustus].  Rome  1517 

Scholia  Graeca  in  Homeri  Iliadem  ed.  W.  Dindorf.  Vol.  1 .  Ox¬ 
ford  1875 

Scholia  Graeca  in  Homeri  Iliadem  ed.  H.  Erbse.  Vol.  2  (E-I). 
Vol.  3  (K-S).  Vol.  4  (0-T).  Berlin  1971.  1974 . 1975 
Scholia  Graeca  in  Homeri  Odysseam  ed.  W.  Dindorf.  2  vols. 
Oxford  1855 

Scholia  Platonica  ed.  W.C.  Greene.  Cambridge  Mass.  1938 
M.  Muller,  De  Seleuco  Homerico.  Diss.  Gottingen  1891 
Socratis  et  Socraticorum  Reliquiae  ed.  G.  Giannantoni.  Vol.  I. 
Naples  1990  [SSR] 

R.  Giannattasio  Andria,  I  frammenti  delle  «Successioni  dei 
filosofi».  Naples  989 

SOADNOS  NOMOI.  Die  Fragmente  des  Solonischen  Gesetzes- 

werkes  mit  einer  Text-  und  Oberlieferungsgeschichte  ed.  E. 

Ruschenbusch.  Wiesbaden  1966 

Solon.  Testimonia  veterum  ed.  A.  Martina.  Rome  1968 

Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles  ed.  F.  Wehrli.  Suppl.  II  Sotion.  Basel/ 

Stuttgart  1978 

Stephani  Byzantii  Ethnicorum  Quae  supersunt  ed.  A.  Meineke. 
Vol.  1.  Berlin  1849 

loannis  Stobaei  Anthologium  ed.  C.  Wachsmuth  et  O.  Hense. 
Vols.  3-^.  ed.  O.  Hense.  Berlin  1894.  1909 
Strabon  Geographic.  Vol.  2  Livres  III  et  IV ed.  F.  Lasserre.  Paris 
1966  [CB] 

—Vol.  6  Livre  IX  ed.  R.  Baladi^.  Paris  1996  [CB] 

Suidae  Lexicon  ed.  A.  Adler.  Vols.  1  (A-E),  2  (A-0),  3  (K-O; 
D),  4  (H-'P).  Leipzig  1928.  1931.  1933.  1935  [LG  1] 
ZYNO'PIi:  XPONIKH  ed.  C.  Sathas.  Paris  1894  [BGMA  7] 

M.  Segre,  ‘Epigraphica:  I.  Catalogo  di  libri  da  Rodi,’  RFIC  63 

(N.S. 13) (1935) 214-22 

Teletis  Reliquiae  ed.  O.  Hense.  Tubingen  ^1909 

Quinti  Septimi  Florentis  Tertulliani  Apologeticum  ed.  E.  Dekkers. 

Tumhout  1954  [CC  1] 

Themistii  Orationes  Quae  Supersunt  edd.  G.  Downey,  A.F. 
Norman.  Vol.  2.  Leipzig  1971  [BT] 
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Theodor. 

Diagorae  Melii  et  Theodori  Cyrenaei  Reliquiae  ed.  M. 
Winiarczyk.  Leipzig  1981 

Theodosius 

Theodosii  Meliteni  quifertur  Chronographia  ed.  Th.L.F.  Tafel. 
Miinchen  1859 

Theon 

C.  Guhl,  Die  Fragmente  des  Alexandrinischen  Grammatikers 
Theon.  Diss.  Hamburg  1969 

Theon  Prog. 

Aelius  Theon.  Progymnasmata  ed.  M.  Patillon.  Paris  1997  [CB] 

Thrasyllus 

H.  Tarrant,  Thrasyllan  Platonism.  Ithaca  and  London  1993 

Tzetzes  Historiae 

loannis  Tzetzae  historiae  ed.  P.A.M.  Leone.  Naples  1968 

Epistulae 

loannis  Tzetzae  Epistulae  ed.  P.A.M.  Leone.  Leipzig  1972  [BT] 

Comoedia 

Prolegomena  de  Comoedia  ed.  W.J.W.  Koster.  Groningen  1975 
[SA  I.IA] 

Scholia  in  Lycoph. 

Lycophronis  Alexandra  ed.  E.  Scheer.  Vol.  2  Scholia  continens. 
Berlin  21958  (1908) 

Victorinus 

Marii  Victorini  Ars  Grammatica.  Introduzione,  Testo  critico  e 
Commento  ed.  I.  Mariotti.  Firenze  1967 

Vita  Aeschinis 

Scholia  inAeschinemcd.  M.R.  Dilts.  Stuttgart/Leipzig  1992  [BT] 

Vita  Isocratis 

Isocrate  Discours  ed.  G.  Mathieu  et  E.  Brdmond.  Vol.  1.  Paris 
1928  [CB] 

Vitruvius 

Vitruve  De  P Architecture  Livre  Vlled.  B.  Liou  et  M.  Zuinghedau. 
Paris  1995  [CB] 

Xenocrates 

Senocrate  -  Ermodoro.  Frammenti  ed.  M.  Isnardi  Parente.  Naples 
1982 

Zonaras 

loannis  Zonarae  Epitome  Historiarum  ed.  L.  Dindorf.  Vol.  I. 
Leipzig  1868  [BT] 

(c)  Other  abbreviations 

a. 

anno 

aCn 

ante  Christum  natum 

ad  loc. 

ad  locum 

ap. 

apud 

app. 

apparatus 

cf. 

confer 

coll. 

collato 

Ep. 

Epoche 

explic. 

explicavit 

F 

Fragmentum 

fin. 

fine 

in. 

initio 

seclus. 

seclusit 

1. 

linea/line 

mg. 

(in)  margine 

n. 

note 

no. 

number 

P- 

pagina 
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pCn 

post  Christum  natum 

saec. 

saeculo 

schol. 

scholium 

s.v. 

sub  voce 

T 

Testimonium 

V, 

vide 

* 

not  in  Wehrli 

(d)  Symbols  used  in  the  apparatus 

<a>  littera  addenda/suppleta 

[a]  littera  spuria,  eliminanda 

t . . .  vel  t . .  •  t  locus  nondum  sanatus 

a  littera  in  titulo  vel  papyro  incerta 

[a]  littera  in  titulo  vel  papyro  non  servata  et  coniectura  suppleta 

'  CL  littera  in  papyro  supra  lineam  addita 
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I.  VITA 

Demetrii  Phalerii  Vitae  Antiquae 


1  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  philosophorum  5.75-83  (OCT 

1.236.20-241.2  Long) 


2w  75 

24  W 

6W 

28  W 

2w  76 

38W 


68  W 

100/200  W 

52  W 


[AHMHTPIOI] 

AT||ifii:piO(;  OavooTpdxou  OaX-Tipeuc;.  ouxoq  TiKOuae  jiev 
OeocppdaToi)  •  6ripTiYopcbv  Se  nap  ’  ’AOrivaiou;  xr\c,  jco^ecot; 
e^Tiyiloaxo  exrj  5eKa,  Ka'i  eiKovoDv  fi^icbOii  xuXk&v  e^ii- 
Kovxa  Jtpoq  xaic;  xpiaKOOiaiq,  d)v  al  kAeioix;  £(p’  ititccov 
fiaav  Kal  dppdxcov  Kal  auvcopidcov,  auvxEXeoOeiaai  ev 
ovde  xpiaKoaiaic;  f]|i£pai(;-  xoaouxov  £a7cou8da0r|.  dp- 
^aoGai  5  ’  auxov  Tr\q  7roA.iX£{a<;  (prio'i  A'npTixpiO(;  6  Mdyvric; 
EV  xoig  'OpcovupoK;,  otuoxe  (puywv  ’AX,£^av6pov  £i<; 
’AOiivaqTiKEV  ''Ap7iaA,0(;.  ;coA-A.d  5k.  Kal  KdX,X,iaxa  xfi  iiax- 
pi6i  £7coX.iXEUoaxo.  Kal  ydp  jcpoo66oi<;  Kal  KaxaoKEuaic; 
rju^TioE  XT]v  tcoA^iv,  KaiTiEp  ouK  EUYEVT^^  wv.  Tiv  ydp  £K  xfiq 
Kovcovoq  oiKiat;,  dx;  OaPcopivoq  ev  Tipcoxco  xmv  ’Ajcopvri- 
povEupdxcov  cprioiv,  6XX'  doxii  Kal  EuyEVEi  auvMKEi 
Aapia  xfj  EpcopEVT],  KaOdjcEp  6  a{)x6<;  ev  x^  7tpcox(p  (priaiv  ’ 
dX.Ad  Kal  UTTO  KA,£covo(;  xcETtovOevai  ev  xra  6£'ux£pcp  loxo- 
pEi.  A{5upo<;  5’  EV  SupTtoaiaKO^  Kal  XapixopA,£(papov 
Kal  AapTiixd)  KaA,£io0ai  auxov  (pi^oiv  ano  xivoc;  Exaipa(;. 
^EyExai  6’  d7ro(3aA,6vxa  auxov  xdc;  oxi/ek;  ev  ’AXe^ov- 
5p£ia,  KopioaoGai  auGiqjcapd  xou  lapdiridoc;-  oGev  Kal 
xouq  7iaiava(;  Tuoifiaai  xouq  pexpi  vuv  d5op£vou<;. 

0(p65pa  5e  ^apTcpoc;  cov  Tcapd  xoiq  ’AGrjvaiou;,  opcoc; 


10 


15 


20 


2-5  228  T 1  FGrH  2  4>avoaxpdTO\)]  cf.  2.1;  16B.  J;  17.5;  Ars. 
188.18  Wall  app.  38.7-6;  152.2  2-3  riKO-uae  p.ev  ©eotppdaxo'u] 

Thphr.  no.  18.5  FHS&G  3  SrjjniYopoov]  cf.  62;  121.3—4;  131B.7- 
3  4  exTi  5eKa]  cf.  1 9.5;  30.25;  23A  et  26  7-27  225  T 1  FGrH 

7-10  Demetr.  Magn.  F  16  Mejer  12-14  Favorin.  F  37  Barigazzi 
12-14  Favorin.  F  6  Mensching  14-15  Favorin.  F  7  Mensching 
16-17  Favorin.  F  11  Mensching  =  F  41  Barigazzi  II  v%6  KA-etovoi; 
TcenovOevai]  c/ 75;  2. 7-5  11 -IS  Did.  F 5  Schmidt p.  374  19-21 

225  T  6d  FGrH  20  KopiaaaOai— XapdcTiiSo^]  cf  86.5  22-5 

a(p66pa — a)(pX,Ev]  =  Suda  (f)  510  (LG  1.4.743.6-8  Adler),  omisso 
e7ti|3ovA,ev9el(;  22-4  dpox; — (pOovoo]  cf.  2.9-10;  19.73-74;  40.3  — > 
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L  LIFE 

Ancient  Biographies  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum 

1  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  5.75-83  (OCT 
1.236.20-241.2  Long) 

[DEMETRIUS] 

75  Demetrius,  son  of  Phanostratus,  of  the  deme  Phalerum.  He  atten¬ 
ded  the  lectures  of  Theophrastus.  Through  public  speeches  before 
the  Athenians,  he  led  the  city  for  ten  years  and  was  awarded  three 
hundred  sixty  bronze  statues.  Of  these  the  majority  portrayed  him 
on  horseback,  on  a  chariot  or  driving  a  pair  of  horses.  (The  stat¬ 
ues)  were  finished  in  less  than  three  hundred  days;  so  highly  was 
he  regarded.  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  in  his  Namesakes  says  that 
he  entered  politics  at  the  time  when  Harpalus,  fleeing  Alexander, 
came  to  Athens.^  Through  his  political  activity  he  achieved  for  his 
fatherland  much  that  was  splendid:  he  added  to  the  city  both  in- 

76  come  and  buildings,  even  though  he  was  not  well-born.  For  he 
was  from  the  house  of  Conon,  as  Favorinus  says  in  the  first  book 
of  his  Memoirs,  but  lived  with  a  well-born  fellow-citizen.  Lamia, 
as  her  lover,  as  the  same  author  says  in  the  first  book.  But  he  also 
recounts  in  the  second  book  that  (Demetrius)  was  abused  by 
Cleon;  and  Didymus  in  his  Table-talk  says  that  he  was  called 
“Gracelid”  and  “Radiant”  after  some  courtesan.  He  is  said  to  have 
lost  his  eyesight  in  Alexandria  and  to  have  retrieved  it  from 
Sarapis,  which  is  how  he  came  to  compose  those  paeans  which 
are  still  sung  to  this  day. 

Although  he  was  quite  illustrious  among  the  Athenians,  he  too 


conspectus  siglorum: 

B  cod.  Neapolitanus  Burbonicus  gr  III  B  29  (s.  XII) 

P  cod.  Parisinus  gr.  1759  (s.  XIII  ex.) 

F  cod.  Laurentianus  69.13  (s.  XIII  in.) 

P^  corrector  cod.  P,  qui  agnosci  non  potest 
12  consensus  codd.  BPF  =  hyparchetypon 

0  epitome  Laertii  Dhgenis  in  cod.  Vaticano  gr.  96  (s.  XII  in.)  servata 
X  consensus  I2et  0  =  archetypon 


1  tit.  om.  n  3  STmayoyywv  Jacoby  coll.  Suda  5  429  19  d;toPaA.6vxa  BP0: 

T\><pXa)0^Ta  F  20  Tiapd  BP:  anb  F  2 1  pexpi  BP:  pexp^  F 
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52  W 


69  W 


69  W 


57  W 


e7teaK0tri9ri  Kal  ai5T6(;  \)7c6  xoo)  toc  TcdvTa  6i8a0(ovi:o(; 

77  (pGovoD.  £711^01)  A^eDGelqydp  'utio  tivcov  Siktiv  Gavdxov  ov 
Ttaprov  cbtp^ev.  ou  pr^v  eKt^pie-UCTav  too)  ocbpaxoq  auxo^,  25 
dA,A,d  Tov  iov  dTCTip^Yov  eic;  xov  ^a^Kov,  Kaxaa7cdaavxe<; 
avxov  xd(;  eiKOvat;  xa'i  xdt;  pev  dTtoSopevoi,  xd<;  6e  Pd- 
Giaavxeq,  xdi;  5e  KaxaKoxj/avxei;  eiq  dpi5a<;  •  A-eyexai  ydp 
Kai  xovxo.  pia  5e  povTj  aco^exai  ev  dKp07i6A,ei.  Oapcop- 
ivoc;  6e  (priaiv  ev  IlavxodaTiT^  laxopm  xomo  Tcoifjaai  xo'i)(;  30 
’AGrivaiODq  Ariprixpioa)  KeX,e\>aavxo<;  xov  PaaiA,eco<;. 
dA,^d  Kal  xro  exei  xr[q  dp^Tj';  avxov  eTceypatj/av  dvop{a<;, 

0)(;  OaPcopivoq. 

78  cpT^al  5’  avxov  ''Eppi7i7C0(;  pexd  xov  Kaadvdpov  Gdv- 
axov  (popT|Gevxa  ’Avxiyovov  jcapd  nxoX,epaiov  eX-Geiv  35 
xov  Icoxfipa-  KaKei  xpovov  iKavov  6iaxp{povxa  avp- 
PovX,eveiv  xcp  OxoA-epaio)  iipoc;  xoi<;  dA,A,oi<;  Kal  xTjv 
PaoiX,e(av  xoiq  e^  EvpvSiKriq  TcepiGeivai  jcaiai.  xov  6e  ov 
TteiaGevxoc;  dA-A-d  jiapaSovxoc;  x6  SidSiipa  xS  ek  Bepe- 
viKTiq,  pexd  xTiv  eKeivov  xeAevxriv  d^icoGfivai  7cp6(;  40 
xovxov  TiapatpvAdxxeaGai  ev  xfi  xdpa  pexpi  xi  So^ei  Tcepl 
avxov.  evxavGa  dGvpoxepov  5ifiye-  Kai  7cco(;  VTcvdbxxcov 
V7i’  daTtiBoq  xT^v  xelpot  6Ti%Gel(;  xov  piov  peGfiKe.  Kal 
xeGaTcxai  ev  xw  Bovaipixti  vopm  jcArioiov  Aioa7c6Aeco(;. 

79  Kal  avx©  e7ceypdv|/apev  peiq  [jcap  ’  Tipiv]  •  45 

dveiAev  dam(;  xov  oocpov  Ai^piixpiov 
iov  e%ovaa  tioAvv 

dapT|Kxov,  ov  oxiApovcra  (pco(;  dit’  oppdxcov 
aAA  aiorjv  peAava. 

'HpaKAe{5T|<;  5’  ev  xfj  eTrixopi]  xmv  Ztoxicovoq  Aia-  50 
5oxwv  x^  <I)iAa6eA(pq)  xt^v  PaoiAeiav  GeAeiv  eK%copf|aai 
xov  IIxoAepaiov  •  xov  5’  dTtoxpeTceiv  (pdaKovxa,“dv  dAAo) 
5m(;,  oi)  ovx  e^eic;.”  OTcriviKa  6’  eavKotpavxeixo  ev  xai<; 
’AGiivaiq — pavGdvco  ydp  Kal  xovxo — MevavSpoq  6 
KcopiKoq  Tcap ’  oAiyov  fi AGe  KpiGfjvai  61  ’  ov5^  dAAo  ^  dci  55 

24-5  ejiipooAEoGElq — cbcpAev]  cf.  23E.5;  3^.7-ll  29-54  228  T 1 
FGrH  29-33  Favorin.  F  70  Barigazzi  29-31  Favorin.  F  38 
Mensching  32-3  Favorin.  F  54  Mensching  34-44  Hermipp.  F 
58  Wehrli  45-9  AP  VII 113  50-3  Heraclid.  Umb.  F 10  FHG  III 
170  =  Sotion  F 18  Wehrli  53-7  Men.  T  8  Koerte  54-6  ^avOdvto — 
aoT^]  =  Suda  p  155  {LG  1.3.320.2-3  Adler) 
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77  came  under  the  shadow  of  all-devouring  envy.  Impeached  by  cer¬ 
tain  people  he  was  sentenced  to  death  while  being  absent.  They 
did  not,  however,  get  hold  of  him  in  person  but  spitted  out  their 
venom  on  the  bronze  (portraits):  they  tore  down  his  likenesses, 
sold  some,  threw  others  into  the  sea  and  cut  still  others  into  pieces 
in  order  to  make  chamber-pots  of  them;  for  this  too  is  related. 
Only  one  statue  is  preserved  on  the  Acropolis.  Favorinus  in  his 
Varied  Inquiry  says  that  the  Athenians  did  this  at  the  order  of  King 
Demetrius.  But  according  to  Favorinus,  they  also  registered  the 
year  in  which  he  was  archon  as  (the  year)  of  ‘lawlessness’. 

78  Hermippus  says  that  after  the  death  of  Cassander,  fearing 
Antigonus,  he  went  to  Ptolemy  the  Saviour,  and  that  staying  there 
quite  a  while  he  advised  Ptolemy,  among  other  things,  to  bestow 
the  kingship  on  his  children  by  Fury  dice.  He  (Ptolemy)  remained 
unpersuaded  and  handed  his  diadem  on  to  his  son  by  Berenice; 
(then)  after  the  king’s  death  this  son  thought  fit  to  have  Demetrius 
guarded  in  the  country  pending  a  judgment  about  him.  There  he 
lived  in  considerable  despondency,  and  somehow  while  sleeping 
he  was  bitten  in  the  hand  by  an  asp  and  died.  He  is  buried  in  the 
district  of  Busiris  near  Diospolis.^ 

79  For  him  too  I  have  composed  an  epigram: 

An  asp  took  the  life  of  the  wise  Demetrius, 
one  with  much  venom 

lacking  a  purge;  whose  eyes  did  not  gleam  with  light 
but  with  black  death. 

Heraclides  in  his  epitome  of  Sotion’s  Successions  (says)  that 
Ptolemy  was  minded  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  Philadelphus,  but 
(Demetrius)  tried  to  dissuade  (him)  saying  “If  you  give  (it)  to  an¬ 
other,  you  will  not  have  (it).”  At  a  time  when  he  was  being  sued  in 
Athens — for  this  too  has  come  to  my  notice — ,  the  comic  poet 
Menander  was  almost  brought  to  trial  for  no  other  reason  than  that 


23  SieaBiovxoi;  BP:  Kaxea0iovTo<;  F  32  x^  exei  P^rP;  x6  enl  BP:  x^  exei  F 
43  M.E0TiKe  Kuehn:  )iExe&nKe  X  45  Ttap  ’  hliiv  del.  Scaliger  54  xovxo  Q:  xoiixo 
oxi  Suda  /1 155 
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(pi^oi;  fiv  ai)T^.  dA,A<’  aviov  TcapiiTiriaaTO  Te^eaq>6po(;  6 

dve\|/i6(;  TOA)  ATipTiTpiot). 


74  W  80 

TcX-TiGei  5e  Pi(3A,{cov  Kal  dpiGp^  cjtixcov  CT^eSov  dix- 
avxag  7tap£X,iiA,aKe  xov(;  xax  ’  a-uxov  TcepiTtaxTjxiKoxx;, 

189  W 

e{)7ta{6e\)xo^  ©v  Kal  jtoX-VTteipoc;  jtap’  ovxivottv  •  wv  eaxi 
xd  pev  laxopiKd,  xd  5e  jtoXixiKd,  xd  5e  Ttepl  Ttoiiixcov,  xd 

60 

174-86  W 

6e  pTjxopiKd,  SripTjyopiQV  xe  Kal  TipEaPEicov,  dX.X,d  pr^v 
Kal  Xo’yodv  AIocotieicov  awaYcoyal  Kal  dX,A-a  tc^eIco.  eaxi 

112W 

5exd 

13^7  W 

riEplxfit;  ’AGiivTiai  vopoGeo{a(;  a'  j3'  y'  6'e', 

65 

139-47  W 

Hepl  xcov  ’AGtivticti  KoA,ix£itt)v  a  (3', 

129  W 

IlEpl  6T|paYCC)Ylot(;  a"  P', 

126  W 

Ilepl  7toA,ixiKTi(;  a',  P', 

127  W 

IlEpl  vopcov  a\ 

156-73  W 

IlEpl  pr|xopiKfi<;  a  p', 

70 

12^  W 

IxpaxTiYtKWV  a'  P', 

190-3  W  81 

IlEpl  ’lA,id5o<;  a'p', 

190-3 W 

rispl  ’05x)OCTEia(;  a  P'  y  5', 

108  W 

nxo^EpaiO(;  a' , 

85  W 

’EpcoxiKoc;  a', 

75 

109W 

Oai6©v5a<;  a'. 

107  W 

MaiScov  a', 

106  W 

KX,£a)v  a' , 

91-8  W 

IcoKpdxTiq  a'. 

104  W 

’Apxo^Ep^rit;  a', 

80 

190-3  W 

'OpTipiKOi;  a', 

102  W 

’ApiaxEi5T|(;a', 

103  W 

’Api(yx6paxo<;  a', 

77  W 

IlpoxpETcxiKoq  a'. 

131-8W 

'Ytiep  xfic;  7ioX,ix£{a(;  a', 

85 

131-8 W 

Ilepl  xfji;  SeKaexiac;  a', 

148  W 

Hepl  xcov  Icovcov  a', 

58-110  228  T 1  FGrH  58-64  Aesopica  T  74  Perry  58-9 
Tt^fjOei — ^rtepi7iarriTiKo\>q]  cf.  2.3;  6;  1 9. 11-13  60  ev)na{6cuTO(; — 

ovtivoov]  cf.  56.8;  62.6;  63. 10-11;  64.6-7  60-4 cf.  2.3-4  et  v.  80, 

81,88,118,149,150  65-9v.  88  70v.118  71  v.  88  72- 

3v.  118  74  V.  150  75.V.81  76v.  88  77v.  150  78-  -4 
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he  was  a  friend  of  him  (Demetrius).  But  Demetrius’  cousin  Teles- 
phorus  got  him  off. 

80  In  quantity  of  books  and  number  of  lines  he  surpassed  almost 
all  the  members  of  the  Peripatos  of  his  day;  he  was  well-educated 
and  widely  experienced  beyond  anyone.  Of  these  (books)  some 
are  historical,  some  political,  some  on  poets  and  some  rhetorical; 
there  are  collections  (not  only)  of  public  speeches  and  embassy 
addresses,  but  also  of  Aesopic  fables  and  much  more.  They  are: 

On  Legislation  in  Athens,  5  books 
On  Constitutions  in  Athens,  2  books 
On  Leadership  of  the  people,  2  books 
On  ( the  Art  of)  Politics,  2  books 
On  Laws,  1  book 
On  ( the  Art  of)  Rhetoric,  2  books 
Matters  of  Strategy,  2  books 

81  On  the  Iliad,  2  books 
On  the  Odyssey,  4  books 
Ptolemy,  1  book 
(Dialogue)  on  Love,  1  book 
Phaedondas,  1  book 

Mae  don,  1  book 

Cleon,  1  book 

Socrates,  1  book 

Artoxerxes,  1  book 

(Dialogue)  on  Homer,  1  book 

Aristides,  1  book 

Aristomachus ,  1  book 

Exhortation,  1  book 

In  Defence  of  the  Constitution,  1  book 

On  the  Ten  Years,  1  book 

On  the  lonians,  1  book 

9v.88  80  V.  150  81  v.  118  82-3  v.  88  84v.  81  85-6  v.  88  87 

V.  150 


58  dpi0(i^  FP^:  '©V  PB^  ( om.  B)  66  tcoXiteSv  F:  -t©v  BP  68  noA-micfi^ 

BP:-KmF  73  a'P'y'S'e' P*  77  Ma{5©v  fiP;  ne6©v  F;  tMa{5©v 
Me5©v  Herwig:  M{5mv  Hirzel  (cf.  3.62)  80  ante  ’Apto^ep^riq  a  add. 

’Apiaxoio-axoc;  a  BP  (sed  cf.  83) 
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174-86  W 

87  W 

88  W 
79-81 W 
78  W 

86  W 
187  W 

89  W 

127  W 
90W 
84W 
105  W 
111  W 
13 1-8 W 
194  W 
BOW 
197  W 

128  W 
82-3  W 
125  W 
112W 
113W 

181 W  82 
122  W 

115W 

80/121  W 

120/160W 

118W 

119W 


npeaPevTiKOi;  a', 

riepl  Tciaxeccx;  a', 

riepl  %dpixoq  a  ,  90 

riepi  T'uxrn;  a', 

riepl  |xeYaX,o\|/\)%{a(;  a', 

riepl  YdixoD  a', 

riepl  TOO)  5oKol3  a  , 

riepl  eipfiVTiqa',  95 

riepl  v6|icov  a', 

riepl  eTuxTiSe'uia.dxcov  a', 

riepl  Kaipov  a', 

AiovTJCTioq  a', 

XaA.Ki5iK6(;  a' ,  100 

’A0r|vaicov  Kaxa6po[X'n  a', 
riepl  ’Avxi(pdvo\)(;a', 
ripooi^iov  laxopiKov  a  , 

’ETcioxo^al  a  , 

’EKKA,T^a{aevopKO^  a',  105 

riepl  YHpcot;  a', 

Aimiaa', 

AiacoTceicov  a  , 

Xpeiwv  a', 


XapaKXT^p  6e  (piA.6oo(po<;,  evxovla  pT^xopiKTi  Kal  no 
5x)vdp,ei  KeKpaftevog.  otixoi;  dKOilaaq  6x1  xdi;  eiKOvaq 
aioxov  Kaxeaxpexj/av  ’A0T|vaioi,  “dA,A<’  ox)  xt^v  dpexT^v,” 
ecpii,  “5i ’  t\v  eKewaq  dveaxTioav.”  e^eYe  ^T|  iiiKpov  eivai 
|j.epo^  laq  ocppvc;-  oA,©  yov\  eTciOKOxfiaai  x^  piq)  8x>v- 
aG0ai.  OX)  |j.6vov  xov  7cA,ovxov  e(pr|  xxxpA^ov,  aXXa  Kal  x-qv  115 
65r|YOX)aav  ax)x6v  xx)xtiv.  ogov  ev  KoX^ep.©  6x)vaG0ai 
G{5ripov,  xoGOvxov  ev  xuoXixeiaK;  iG%X)eiv  A<6yov.  {5cov 
Ttoxe  veaviGKOv  dacoxov,  “160x1,”  e^ri,  “xexpdY(i)VO<;  'Ep- 
liTii;  excov  Gijpiia,  KOiXiav,  ai5oiov,  KCOYWva.”  xwv  xexx)- 


88-9  V.  118  90-2  V.  81  93v.88  94  v.  150  95-6  v.  88  97 

V.  81  98v.  88  99-lOOv.  150  101  v.  88  102v.118  103 

V.  150  104  V.  149  105  v.  88  106-7  v.  81  108  v.  118; 

Aesopica  T74  Perry  109  v.  81  111-19  =  Ars.  187.7-18  Wall 

IW-X?!  idem  apophthegma  Aristidi  attribuitur  in  Gnom.  Vat.  743,  no.48 
(23.19-20 Stembach)  \\9-23  =  Ars.  188.11-15  Wall  — > 
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Ambassadorial  Address,  1  book 
On  Proof  {or  On  Trust),  1  book 
On  Kindness  (or  Grace),  1  book 
On  Fortune,  1  book 
On  Greatness  of  Soul,  1  book 
On  Marriage,  1  book 
On  the  Beam  <in  the  Sky>,  1  book^ 

On  Peace,  1  book 

On  Laws,  1  book 

On  Pursuits,  1  book 

On  the  Right  Moment,  1  book 

Dionysius,  1  book 

Chalcidian  (Speech),  1  book 

A  Denunciation  of  the  Athenians,  1  book 

On  Antiphanes,  1  book 

An  Historical  Preface,  1  book 

Letters,  1  book 

The  Sworn  Assembly,  1  book 

On  Old  Age,  1  book 

Matters  of  Justice,  1  book 

Aesopic  Fables,  1  book 

Practical  Maxims,  1  book 

82  His  style  is  philosophical  with  an  admixture  of  rhetorical  vigor 
and  force.  On  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had  taken  down  his  stat¬ 
ues,  he  said,  “But  not  the  merit  on  account  of  which  they  erected 
these.”  He  said  that  the  eyebrows  are  no  small  part  (of  the  face): 
they  can  cast  a  shadow  over  the  whole  of  one’s  life.  He  said  that 
not  only  wealth  is  blind,  but  also  the  fortune  that  tells  it  where  to 
go.  That  speech  has  as  much  force  in  political  affairs  as  iron  has  in 
war.  Once  when  he  saw  a  profligate  young  man  he  said,  “Look,  a 
four-square  herm  (complete)  with  tail,  belly,  member  and  beard.” 


88  npeoPevtiKOi;  edd. :  jc  peoP'ut- 12  94  Sokov  12;  Sokov  =  SoKrjoeax;  Menagius 
104  ejnaToA.al  BP:  -Xn  F  105  ’EKKX.T|a{a  evopKO<;  a  DG:  eKKX.T|evopxa  B: 
EKKX,nev6px(o(;)  a'  P:  eKKA-Tiaia  EVopxo(;  FP^  1 10-11  pT|xopiiqi  Kai  Svvdjiei 
KEKpapevoQ  D:  pTitopiKf\  Svvdpei  KeKpap.evo(;  BP:  prixopiKp  Svvdpei  xe 
7iEjrvKva)p.^O(;  F  1 1 3  pn  piKpov  12  117  jroA,ixeiai<;  BP:  JCoWxaK;  F:  ko- 

XixEia  0 II  Xoyov  PF0:  SSpov  B  119  ovppa]  oxopa  Reiske;  cf.  Stob.  3.4.66: 
oxvpa  Robertson  deleto  aiSotov  II  KOiXiav]  K{aXTiv  Wachsmuth  deleto  aiSoiov 
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117W 

1I6W 


2 

3W 

75  W 

36  W 

70  W 


(pcoiievcov  dv8pcbv  ecpri  x6  |iev  6eiv  Tuepiaipeiv,  x6  8e  120 
(ppovTi^ia  Kaxa^EiTceiv.  xoiiq  V£0\)(;  Ecprj  6eiv  etiI  |I£V  xf|<; 
oiKiac;  xoi)c;  yoveaq  ai5£ia0ai,  ev  Se  xaiq  odoic;  xoi)(; 

83  (XTtavxwvxai;,  ev  6£  xai<;  £pr||j.{ai(;  £a'uxo\)(;.  xoa)(;  (piA-oix; 

ETci  fXEV  xd  dyaGd  TcapaKaA-O'o^iEvoix;  dKisvai,  etiI  5£  xd<; 
a'up.90pd(;  adxop-dxoxx;.  xooadxa  xal  £i<;  xodxov  dva-  125 
(pspEaGai  SoKEi. 

121-3  xouq-eavToui;]  cf.  72  1 23-5  =  A  rs.  187.19-20  Walz;  cf 

1 AZ. 19-22  1 26  sequitur  tabula  homonymorum  ( OCT  1.241.3-242.4 

Long),  in  qua  noster  secundus  nominatur  ( =  Demetr.  Magn.  F 17  Mejer) 

121  KaxaXevneiv  F0:  KaxaXineiv  BP  122  yoveaq  BF0:  yovelq  P 
124  ccTciEvai  ^2.•  ievai  4> 


Suda  s.v.  Armi^xpioc;  (no.  429,  LG  1.2.40.21-41.2  Adler) 

Armiixpiot;,  <I>avoaxpdxo'u,  OaX-ripedc;  (OdXripov  §£ 
A,i)ifiv  xfjq  ’AxxiKfj^),  o<;  x6  Tcpwxov  Oavoc;  EKaX-Eixo- 
(piX,6ao{po£;  IlepiTraxTixiKOf;.  yEypacpe  cpiXoaocpd  xe  koI 

laXOplKd  Kai  pT]XOpiKd  Kai  TCoXlXlKd  KoI  TCEpl  TCOITIXWV. 

fiKpodoaxo  Se  0£O(ppdaxon  koI  druiaycoyoc;  ’AGiivt|0i  5 
yeyovE.  awEypa^E  Se  oD/yd  pipA,ia.  ovxox;  riv  6e  acpodpa 
EOTrpETxnc;  o)<;  Kai  5iapoA,Tiv  XapEiv,  oxi  yEyovEV  Ep®|i£vo<; 
N£oc)vo(;,  Kai  TrpooayopEvGfivai  vtco  xivcov  adxov  Aap.- 
jTExw  Kai  XapixoP^Ecpapov.  eIc;  p.£ya  5e  dpG£l<;  Kai 
ETciKpaxEiaq  l)7t6  xoo  (pGavoi)  Kaxeaxpaxtiyi^Gri  Kai  lo 
E^eXaGelc;  i)7i6  ’AGrjvaicov  £{<;  AiyuTcxov  T)  AGe  Kai  Jtapd  x« 
Zcoxfjpv  rixoX-eiiaiq)  6iaxpiP(ov  drixGelc;  otco  doTtiSoq 
d:t£Gav£  Kai  Exdcpri  ev  xS  Booaipixri  vop.©,  TtAriaiov 
AioaTcoX-Ecoq  xfjt;  ev  xoic;  eAeoi. 

1-14  228  T 1  FGrH  3  (piAAaocpo^  riepirtaxriiKoc;]  cf.  1.58-9;  36.12- 
13;  40.  i  5  T)Kpodaaxo-0eo(ppdaxov]  Thphr.  no.  18.5  FHS&G  II 
5Tiiiaytoy6(;]  cf.  1.3;  62  6-9  ovxcoq-XapixopXeipapo*;]  cf.  Ps.-Hsch. 

Mil.  19  (BT  15.18-20  Flach)  7-8  yeyovev-Neojvoq]  cf  1.16  W 
Aapnexo)]  cf.  1.18;  6.2  quae  in  Suda  post  eXeai  sequuntur  (41.2- 

10  Adler)  ad  Demetrium  Poliorcetam  spectant  et  derivata  sunt  ex  D.S. 
19.81.3-4  (BT  5.130.5-16  Fischer)  =  Exc.  Const.  De  virt.  et  vit.  173 
(2.1.249.12-21  Buttner-Wobst);  in  Excerptis  falso  6  Axipi^xpioc;  6 
4)aA,Tipet)q  nominatur  — 
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Of  puffed-up  men  he  said  that  one  should  cut  down  their  height 
and  leave  their  pride  alone.  He  said  that  it  is  fitting  for  the  young 
when  at  home  to  treat  their  parents  respectfully,  in  the  street  those 
83  they  meet,  and  in  solitary  places  themselves.  That  friends  set  out 
to  (share)  good  times  upon  invitation,  but  to  (share)  calamities  of 
their  own  accord.  All  these  (sayings)  seem  to  be  attributed  to  him 
as  well.'* 

‘  I.e.,  in  326/5;  cp.  D.S.  17.108.4-8;  Ath.  13.67  594M. 

^  I.e,  ‘Zeus’ Town’. 

^  If  the  conjecture  of  Manage  is  adopted,  the  title  would  be  On  Opinion. 

*  The  remainder  of  the  Life  has  been  omitted.  It  is  a  list  of  twenty  persons 
who  share  the  name  ‘Demetrius’  {OCT  1.241.3-242.4  Long).  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  is  listed  second.  The  third  is  also  a  Peripatetic:  Demetrius  of 
Byzantium. 

Suda,  under  Demetrius  (no.  429,  LG  1 .2.40.21-41 .2  Adler) 

Demetrius,  son  of  Phanostratus,  of  Phalerum  (a  harbour  in 
Attica),  who  at  first  was  called  Phanus;‘  a  Peripatetic  philosopher. 
He  has  written  works  of  philosophy,  history,  rhetoric,  politics, 
and  on  poets.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Theophrastus  and  be¬ 
came  a  leader  of  the  people  at  Athens.  He  composed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  books.  He  was  so  exceedingly  good-looking  that  he  was 
even  slanderously  said  to  have  been  the  beloved  of  Neon,^  and  he 
was  addressed  by  some  as  ‘Radiant’  and  ‘Gracelid’.  Elevated  to  a 
great  height  of  fame  and  power,  he  was  brought  down  by  the 
stratagems  of  envy.  Expelled  by  the  Athenians,  he  went  to  Egypt; 
and  while  living  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  the  Saviour,  he  was  bitten 
by  an  asp  and  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  district  of  Busiris  near 
Diospolis^  in  the  marshes.'* 

'  This  clause  refers  to  Demetrius,  not  to  Phanostratus. 

^This  person  is  the  same  as  the  Cleon  mentioned  in  D.L.  5.76  (=  1.16),  but 
his  identity  is  unknown. 

^  I.e.,  ‘Zeus’  Town’. 

^  The  remainder  of  the  entry  does  not  concern  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  but 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 


4  p-nropiKcc]  -KTiv  V  II  noX-itiKot]  -ktiv  V  8  Necovoi;]  veo<;  wv  I:  KXecovo(;  D.L. 
8-9  Aaprcetoj]  AapTtnd)  D.L.,  Ath. 
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3  Asclepiades  ap.  Athenaeum,  Deipnosophistae  13.21  567C-D 

(BT  3.250.22-4;  250.26-251.4  Kaibel) 

40  w  Ktt'i  aXhx  5e  noXX&y  cbvaibeq,  Spdpaxa  cxtio  exaipSv 

D  ioxE  Td(;  eTciypaqxxq, . . .  EuPouX.oo)  KA,e\|/u5pa.  ouxco  5’ 
ekA^tiOti  auxTi  r\  exaipa,  e7tei5fi  7tp6(;  KX.e\i/u6pav  auvou- 
oia^ev  ecoq  KevcoOp,  d)<;  ’AGKA,T|7rid5ii(;  eipT|Kev  6  xou 
’ApEiou  £V  X9  TCEpl  Ariprixpiou  xou  OaX-tipEcoc;  auTYpdp-  5 
paxi,  x6  Kupiov  auxT^c;  ovopa  (pdaKcov  Eivai  Mtixixtiv. 

1-6  Asklepiades  Areiu  157  F  1  FGrH;  Eubulus  F  54  PCG  K.-A.; 
Eubulus  F  54a  Hunter 

1  exaipcov  Musurus:  exepcov  A  4  KevcoOeii]  Meineke 

Vita  Privata 

Origo 

4  Aelianus,  Varia  historia  12.43  (BT  143.14-18  Dilts) 

2bw  OcoKicov  Se  6  XpTiax6(;  £7iikX.t|0eI(;  7taxp6<;  pev  5o(- 

SuKac;  Epya^opEvou  ?iv,  Ariprixpiov  5e  xov  OaA,rip£a 
oiKOxpipa  yevECTOai  A-Eyouaiv  ek  xfi<;  oiKia(;  xfj(;  Tipo0£o\) 

Kai  Kovcovoc;. 

1  Flu.  Phoc.  4. 1  2-4  Anputpiov-Kovcovoq]  cf.  1 . 12-13;  FGrH  11 

b642ad228Tl 

Forma 

5  Diyllus  ap.  Athenaeum,  Deipnosophistae  13.65  593E-F  (BT 

3.308.22-309.2  Kaibel) 

37 w  Aripf|xpiO(;  5’  6  OaXiipeix;  Aapjcixouq  xfi<;  Eapiac; 

Exaipai;  epaoOe'u;  'n5eco<;  81’  auxT^v  Kal  Aapjcixo)  Tipoatj- 
F  yopeuExo,  coq  (piiai  AiuA-A-oq*  eKocA,£ixo  5e  Kal  Xapixo- 
pX,e(papoq . . . 

1-4  Diyllus  73  F  4  FGrH;  cf.  Did.  F  5  Schmidt  p.  374;  Ath.  Epit. 
(2.2.119.9  Peppink)  habet  oxi  AapTcixm  fi  A.  xoo  ^>.  exaipa 
XapixoPA,e(papog  eKaXeixo;  cf.  ^.17~18;  2.8-9;  43A.24 

de  capite  65  v.  Kaibel  p.  308  2  6i  ’  aux^v  Jacobs:  8  ’  aoxTiv  ( notato  —y 
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3  Asclepiades  in  Athenaeus,  The  Sophists  at  Dinner  13.21  567C-D 
(Br  3.250.22-4;  250.26-251.4  Kaibel) 

Many  other  dramas  also  got  their  title  from  courtesans,  you 
D  impudent  one,'  (such  as)  ...  Klepsydra  by  Eubulus.^  This  last 
courtesan  got  this  name,  because  she  timed  her  sexual  services  on 
the  waterclock  (and  made  them  last)  until  it  had  run  out; 
Asclepiades,  the  son  of  Areius,^  said  this  in  his  monograph  on 
Demetrius  of  Phalenim,  saying  that  her  real  name  was  Metiche. 

'  The  Cynic  Cynulcus  is  addressing  the  grammarian  Myrtilus. 

^  Poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  c.  380-c.  335. 

^  Nothing  further  is  known  about  this  Asclepiades.  He  may  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Demetrius  (Jacoby  FGrH  II  b  587). 

Private  Life 

Parentage 

4  Aelian,  Miscellaneous  History  12.43  {BT  143.14-1 8  Dilts) 

Phocion,  sumamed  the  Good,  was  (the  son)  of  a  father  who 
made  pestles,  and  they  say  that  Demetrius  of  Phalenim  was  bom 
as  a  slave  of  the  house  of  Timotheus  and  of  Conon.' 

‘  In  12.43  Aelian  lists  instances  of  men  rising  from  humble  origins  to  high 
positions,  including  a  number  of  Persian  kings  and  Macedonian  rulers;  then 
Themistocles,  and  after  Phocion  and  Demetrius  of  Phalenim,  Hyperbolus, 
Cleophon,  Demades  and  a  number  of  Spartans. 

Outward  Appearance 

5  Diyllus  in  Athenaeus,  Sophists  at  Dinner  13.65  593E-F  {BT 
3.308.22-309.2  Kaibel) 

Demetrius  of  Phalemm  fell  in  love  with  the  Samian  courtesan 
Lampito  according  to  Diyllus,  he  was  pleased  to  be  called  ‘Radi- 
F  ant’  because  of  her.  He  was  also  called  ‘Gracelid’ . . .  ‘ 

*  The  epitomist  understands  the  Greek  text  to  mean  that  Lampito  was  called 
‘Gracelid’. 

mendo)  A  II  Aa)i7cum]  Aapjtum  D.L:  AapTiEtm  Suda  2-3  xpoariYopeueTo 
Jacobs:  npooTiYopeuTO  A  3  Ai-uAXoc]  Aibuiioc  Casaubon  ex  D.L;  cf.  Jacoby 
FGrH  lib  642  ad  228  T1 
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Uxor 

6  Diogenianus  ap.  Georgium  Choeroboscum,  Ortho graphia 

(An.Ox.  2.239.13-15  Cramer) 

39W  Aoipia:  ovopa  Kopiov,  yeYovev  8e  fj  yuvi]  AT\pT|xp{o\) 

too  OaX,i)  peax;  •  eotiv  Se  koX  TcpooriYopiKov,  ta  %dapata  • 
ootco  AiOYEviavoq. 

1  cf.  FGrH  II b  642  ad 228  T I;  14-15;  5 

de  Himeraeo,  Demetrii  fratre,  vide  1 3 A-B 

Demetrius,  Demetrii  progenies 

*7  Hegesander  ap.  Athenaeum,  4.64  167D-F 

(BT  1.377.14-378.3  Kaibel) 

“eiq  toaoutov  S’  dacoxia<;  eXriX-uGei  Kal  AiripiixpiO(;  6 
E  AT]pT]xp{ot)  too  chaAripeox;  dTcoyovOf;,  coq  (priaiv  'Hynaav- 
Spoq,  waxe  ’Apioxayopav  pev  exeiv  x^v  KopivGiav 
epcopevrjv,  Se  7toA,uxeA.a)<;.  dvaKaX-eoapevcov  6’ 
auxov  xrov  ’ApEOTiayitSv  Kal  KeA,eu6vxcov  PeAxiov  ^f|v,  5 

‘dA,Ad  Kal  vov,’  eitcev,  ‘eAeuGepicoc;  ^ca.  Kal  ydp  Exaipav 
£%CD  xT^v  KaXX-ioxpv  Kal  dSiKCC)  odSEva  Kal  tiIvco  Xiov 
oivov  Kal  xdXX,’  dpKOUvxox;  TcapaoKEud^opai,  xcov  iSvcov 
pou  TtpoaoScov  Ei(;  xaoxa  ekjcoiouowv,  ou  KaGdtiEp  up&v 
F  EvioiSEKa^opEvoq^roKalpoixEUCOv.’Kalxwvxdxoiauxa  lo 
Trpaxxovxcov  Kal  ETt’  ovopaxoc;  xiva<;  Kax£X,E^e.  xauxa  6’ 
dKOuaai;  ’Avxiyovoc;  6  PaaiAEUt;  GeopoGextiv  auxov 
KaxEoxriaev.  xoiq  Se  riavaGrivaiOK;  iiiTcapxoq  m  iKpiov 
EOXTiaE  npbq  xoic;  'Eppaic;  ’Apiaxayopa  pEXEcopSxEpov 
x5>v  'Eppcav,  ’EAeuoivi X£  puaxT|p(cov  ovxcov  eGtikev  autp 
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Wife 

Diogenianus  in  Georgius  Choeroboscus,  Orthography  {An.Ox. 
2.239.13-15  Cramer) 

Loimia:  proper  name;  she  was  the  wife  of  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
lerum;  it  is  also  an  appellative:  gaping  mouth.  Thus  Diogenianus.' 

'  This  is  an  entry  in  a  list  of  orthographical  problems.  Loimia  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Lamia  mentioned  as  the  hetaera  of  Demetrius  by  Favorinus  in 
D.L.  5.76  =  1.14-15. 


on  Himeraeus,  brother  of  Demetrius,  see  1 3A— B 

Demetrius,  Grandson  of  Demetrius 

Hegesander  in  Athenaeus,  Sophists  at  Dinner  4.64  167D-F  {BT 
1.377.14-378.3  Kaibel) 

“Demetrius  too,  the  descendant  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,' 
went  to  such  lengths  in  profligacy,”  as  Hegesander  says,  “as  to 
keep  Aristagora  from  Corinth  as  his  lover,  and  live  on  a  grand 
scale.  When  the  members  of  the  Court  of  the  Areopagus  sum¬ 
moned  him  and  told  him  to  lead  a  better  life,  he  said,  ‘But,  as  it  is  I 
am  living  in  the  style  of  a  freeborn  man.  For  as  mistress  I  have  the 
most  beautiful  woman,  I  do  not  harm  anyone,  I  drink  wine  from 
Chius,  and  in  other  repects  too  I  live  within  my  means,  my  private 
income  being  quite  enough  for  these  things,  without  living,  as 
some  of  you  do,  by  letting  myself  be  bribed  and  being  an  adul¬ 
terer.  ’  And  he  in  fact  mentioned  some  who  acted  in  such  a  way  by 
name.  When  King  Antigonus^  heard  this,  he  made  him  lawgiver. 
As  Commander  of  the  Cavalry  during  the  Panathenaic  Festival  he 
raised  for  Aristagora  near  the  Herms  a  platform  higher  than  these 
Herms,  and  during  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  he  placed  a  throne 
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0p6vov  Tcapa  to  dvdcKTopov,  oipco^eoGai  (pf|aa<;  totx;  is 
KcoXoaovTaq.” 

\-\l  Hegesand.  F8FHGIV4J5,  Ath.  Epit.  (2.1.55.20-30  Peppink)  [= 

EC];  breviter  Eust.  Od.  5.252  (1.213.1-3  Stallbaum)  5  ’Apeo- 
TtayiiSv]  cf.  1 53.22  13-17  Agora  III  no.  302 

4  epcoji^riv]  exaipav  EC  14  ’ApiOTayopa]  ’Apictayopa*;  EC  16 
o{p.a)^ea0ai  C:  oip.(o^ea0ai  AE 

Discipulus  et  socius  Theophrasti  &  Commilitones 

8  Loci  in  hoc  volumine  exscripti,  in  quibus  Demetrius  Pha- 

lereus  vel  discipulus  vel  auditor  vel  socius  Theophrasti 
nominatur 

1  Philodemus,  De  Rhetorica,  PHerc.  453,  fr.  4. 10-13  = 
131B.10-13 

2  Cicero,  De  Legibus  3.6.14  =  57.12-16 

3  Cicero,  Brutus  9.37  =  121 .4-6 

4  Cicero,  De  Finibus  5.19.54  =  36.10 

5  Cicero,  De  Officiis  1.1.3  =  119.10-11 

6  Strabo,  Geographica  9.1 .20  =  1 9.9-10 

7  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  Philosophorum  5.75  =  1 . 1-2 

8  Suda  s.v.  AripqTpiOf;  =  2.5 
et  cf. 

9  Plutarchus,D£  tuenda  sanitate  praecepta  24 1 35C=  67.4-5 

10  Joannes  Tzetzes,  Epistulae  61  =  69.5-6 

cf.  9A-11  et  Theophrastus  no.  18.5  FHS&G 

de  Xenocrate  Academico  philosopho  vide  49 

9A  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  De  Dinarcho  2.2  (CB  5.124.9- 

12Aujac) 

4  w  Aeivap^oq  6  pfjTcop  'ui6<;  pev  qv  ZcoaxpocTOU,  KopwGioq 

be  TO  yevo^,  dtpiKopevoq  be  ei(;  ’AGf|va^,  KaG  ’  bv  xpovov 
qvGouv  ai  xz  twv  (piX.oa6(pcov  xal  priTbpcov  biaxpiPai, 
GeocppotoTO)  Te  ouveyeveTo  koci  ArjpriTpicp  tm  OaA,T|pei. 

\-ADinarchus  T I.l  (BT  1.1-5  Conomis);  Thphr.  no.  18.7  FHS&G 
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for  her  next  to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  the  warning  that  anyone 
who  tried  to  stop  him  would  live  to  regret  it.” 

‘  Among  a  number  of  instances  of  profligate  living,  Athenaeus  has  Ulpian 
cite  Demetrius,  grandson  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum;  cp.  162. 

^  Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  captured  Athens 
in  262. 


Student  and  Associate  of  Theophrastus  &  Fellow 

Students 

8  Passages  Printed  in  This  Volume,  in  which  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  is  Named  as  the  Disciple  or  Pupil  or  Associate  of 
Theophrastus 

1  Philodemus,  On  Rhetoric,  PHerc.  453,  fr.  4. 10-1 3  =  131  B.  10-13 

2  Cicero,  On  Laws  3.6.14  =  57.12-16 

3  Cicero,  Brutus  9.37  =  121 .4-6 

4  Cicero,  On  Ends  5.19.54  =  36. 10 

5  Cicero,  (9/z  1.1.3  =  119.10-11 

6  Strabo,  Geography  9.1 .20  =  1 9.9-10 

7  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  5.75  =  1 . 1-2 

8  Suda,  on  Demetrius  =  2.5 
and  cp. 

9  Plutarch,  Rules  for  Preserving  Health  24  135C  =  67.4—5 

10  Johannes  Tzetzes,  Letters  61  =  69.5-6 

cp.  9A-11  and  Theophrastus  no.  18.5  FHS&G 
on  Xenocrates,  philosopher  of  the  Academy,  see  49 

9A  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  On  Dinarchus  2.2  (CB  5.124.9-12 
Aujac) 

The  orator  Dinarchus  was  a  son  of  Sostratus  and  a  Corinthian 
by  birth.  Having  arrived  in  Athens  at  the  time  when  the  schools  of 
the  philosophers  and  of  the  orators  flourished,  he  fell  in  with 
Theophrastus  and  Demetrius  of  Phalerum.' 

*  In  On  Dinarchus  4,  Dionysius  puts  Dinarchus’  birth  in  361/360,  and  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  a  logographos  in  336/5. 
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[Plutarchus],  Vitae  Decern  Oratorum  850B-C  (BT  5.2.1. 
43.11-17  Mau) 

Aeivapxoq  XcoKpdxotx;  ti  Icoaxpaxot),  wq  pev  xiVEq 
eyxtbpioq,  ox;  6e  xiai  5oKei  KopwOioi;,  dcpiKopevoi;  eii; 
’A0iiva<;  exi  veoq,  Ka0 ’  ov  %p6vov  ’AA,e5av5po(;  eTcfiei xr^v 
’Aaiav,  KaxoiKTiaai;  a'ux60i  dKpoaxriq  pev  eyevexo  0eo- 
(ppdaxo'i)  xox»  5ia5e^apevo'u  xr|v  ’Apiaxoxe^o'ui;  5ia-  5 
xpipfjv,  (»piA,T|ae  5e  Kal  Ariprixpiq)  x^  OaA.Tipei. 


1-6  Din.  T  1.2  (BT 2.19-3.4  Conomis);  Caec.  Cal.  F 149  Ofenloch  (BT 
128.1-7);  Thphr.  no.  18.7  FHS&G;  Phot.  Bibl.  267  496b8-l 3  (CB 
8.72.24-9  Henry) 

3-4  ETcfieixTiv  ’Aoiav]  eTirieix.  'k.AP^EXylander  Ofenloch:  ejiix.  ’A. 
oA^^:  eulx.  ’A.  (eaxpaxe6exo)Z«c/cerMaM,  <5iePaive)((5iePTi>/?ei5/:e) 
Wytten-bach  Conomis  ex  Phot. 


Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  Philosophorum  5.39  (OCT  1.216.7- 
9  Long) 

A,£yexai  6’  auxov  Kal  i8iov  KfiTcov  axetv  pexd  xf^v 
’ApiaxoxeA.o'uc;  xe^euxi^v,  Ariprixpiou  xou  OaX,ripeoD(;,  oq 
fiv  Kal  yvcbpipoi;  auxw,  xouxo  aupjcpd^avxoq. 

1-3  Thphr.  no.  1.38-40  et  no.  18.5  FHS&G;  cf  FGrH  11  b  642  ad  228 
Tl 

Themistius,  Orationes  21  252b  (BT  2.31.4-7  Downey- 
Norman) 

Ttoiav  "nveyKat;  A.oi6op{av,  oiav  IcoKpdxriq  xriv  ©pacru- 
pd^ou;  Koxe  5i8cbo(o  xdpixai;  8pp{a0ou(;  dpxovxojv, 
cooTtEp  ©Eocppaaxoq  xdc;  trapd  xou  OaXtipecoi;;  dA,A,d 
xouxtov  pev  ouSev,  tiSovcov  8e  UTiEpippovEii;  0'u6e  eTcpioo 
Tibpvat; ...;  ^ 

1-2  PI.  R.  337 A3— 7  1-3  Thphr.  no.  29  FHS&G  2-3  dpxovxcov] 

cf  23A-E 

2  Siewaco  w  marg.:  Sieacbao)  codd.  II  ep|i{a0o\)<;]  ep.p.{o0o\)  a:  d|j.{a0o'u 
cf:  dp{o0oo(;  a^ 
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9B  [Plutarch] ,  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  850B-C  (Br  5 .2. 1 .43 . 1 1  -1 7 
Mau) 

Dinarchus,  (a  son)  of  Socrates  or  Sostratus,  was  according  to 
C  some  a  native  (of  Athens)  and  according  to  others  a  Corinthian, 
who  came  to  Athens  while  still  young,  at  the  time  when 
Alexander  marched  against  Asia.  After  settling  there  he  regularly 
attended  the  lectures  of  Theophrastus,  who  had  taken  over  the 
school  of  Aristotle,  and  he  also  associated  with  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum.' 

‘  Alexander’s  Asian  campaign  started  in  334.  Cp.  9A  note  1 . 


10  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  5.39  {OCT 
1.216.7-9  Long) 

It  is  said  that  after  Aristotle’s  death'  he  (Theophrastus)  even 
acquired  a  garden  of  his  own.  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  with  whom 
he  was  also  on  familiar  terms,  helped  him  accomplish  this.^ 

>  In  322. 

^  Demetrius  probably  enabled  him,  a  metic,  to  acquire  a  piece  of  landed 
property. 

1 1  Themistius,  Orations  2 1  252b  (BT  2.31 .4—7  Downey-Norman) 

What  sort  of  abuse  have  you  had  to  endure,  such  as  Socrates 
had  to  endure  from  Thrasymachus?  When  did  you  reject  the  fi¬ 
nancial  favours  of  the  archons,  as  Theophrastus  did  those  from 
the  Phalerean?  None  of  these  (apply  to  you,  you  say,)  and  you  de¬ 
spise  sensual  pleasures  and  never  bought  a  whore  . . .  ? ' 

'  Themistius  addresses  the  would-be  philosopher.  Besides  Socrates  and 
Theophrastus,  he  cites  the  instance  of  Xenocrates,  who  refused  an  offer  of  fifty 
talents  made  by  Alexander.  In  PI.  R.  337A  Thrasymachus  attacks  Socrates  be¬ 
cause  of  what  he  thinks  is  Socrates’  usual  intentional  deceitfulness  (eirdneia). 
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Vita  Publica 

ct  SEG 21  A\9Ar,  28-9  =  151 

Legatio  ad  Craterum  a.  322 

Demetrius,  De  elocutione  289  (BT  59.4—12  Radermacher) 

KoA.A,dKi(;  5e  ti  Ttpot;  xupavvov  ^  aXXoic,  piaiov  iiva 
diaXeyoiievoi  Kal  6vei6(aai  oppcovTec;  xpfi^op.ev 
dvdYK'nq  axfjjiaToq  X,6you,  ArmiiTpioi;  6  OaXiipeix; 
Ttpoi;  KpaTepov  tov  MaKe56va  etcl  xpuafiq  kX,{vti(; 
Ka6e^6|ievov  pexecopov,  Kal  ev  Ttopcpupd  xA,av{5i,  Kai  5 
U7cepT|(pdvcD(;  djro6ex6pevov  'td(;  7ipeope(a<;  twv  'EX.A,ii- 
vcov,  axTifiaxioaq  eittev  oveiSiaiiKOK;,  oxi  “uTieSe^dio.eGd 
TtoxE  7cpeaPe'UOVxa(;  fipeig  xoua6e  Kal  Kpaxepov  xouxov”  • 
ev  ydp  x&  SeikxikS  xw  ‘xouxov’  epcpawexai  <fi)  uxcep- 
Tltpavia  xou  Kpaxepou  itaaa  coveiSiajxevri  ev  axiiixaxi.  10 

1-10  Greg.  Cor.  in  Hermog.  Meth.  VIII 71  (RhG  7.2. 1180. 11-20  Walz); 
cf.  131 A-C  1-3  cf.  Greg.  Cor.  in  Hermog.  Meth.  VIII  70  (RhG 
7.2.1179.2-4  Walz) 


1  piaiov]  OKaiov  Greg.  71  3  axfmato^]  E7riKpt)\|/ea)<;  axTipaTo<; 

Greg.  71 II  Xoyov  Finckh :  P  Greg.  71  W  crri  ti  x6  XeYo^ievov  tcoioq 

(7toi)  Armfitpioc;  Kai  Tii;  6  Td5e  ypdcpwv  (ypdcpov)  P  mg.  8 
7i:peaPet)ovTa(;fmeiq]KaiTip.eTq7ipecP£t)ovtaGr(e^.  71 II  xovabecod. 
m.:  xbvhzP  Greg.  71  9Tm]x6P  9-10  epipaivExai — axinpaxi] 
Ttaaa  fi  xoo  Kp.  hn.  cbvei5iapevTi  (a)vei6iaap,evT|  Vind.)  ejciKpoyiv 
ep.q).  Greg.  71  Of]  accessit  ex  Greg.  71 


Himeraeus,  Demetrii  frater,  occisus  a.  322 

Arrianus  ap.  Photium,  Bibliotheca,  92  69b34-40  (CB 
2.22.30-23.5  Henry) 

ev  5e  X9  CKxtp  5iaA-apPdvei  OTccoq  e^  ’AGtivSv  ol  d|i(pl 
AripoaOevriv  Kal  'YicepeldTiv  eipuyov,  ’Apiax6viK6(;  xe  6 
MapaOtovioc;  Kal  'Ipepaio<;  6  Atiprixpiou  xou  OaA-ripecoc; 
d6eX,(p6(;,  xd  pev  Tiproxa  ei(;  Atyivav  •  eKei  6e  Siayovxcov 
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Public  Life 

cp.^EG  27.1194, 28-9  =  151 

Embassy  to  Cratenis  322  b.c. 

1 2  Demetrius,  On  Style  289  {BT  59.4-1 2  Radermacher) 

When  we  address  a  tyrant  or  an  otherwise  powerful  person  and 
feel  the  urge  to  rebuke  him,  we  are  often  forced  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  have  recourse  to  a  figure  of  speech.  An  example  is 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  addressing  the  Macedonian  Cratenis. 
When  the  latter  was  receiving  the  embassies  of  the  Greeks  with 
insolent  arrogance,  sitting  on  a  golden  couch  high  above  every¬ 
one  else  and  clad  in  a  purple  robe,  (Demetrius)  said  to  him,  using 
a  figure  of  speech  to  convey  a  reproach,  that  “we  too  once  re¬ 
ceived  as  ambassadors  these  men  and  this  Cratenis.”  In  the  de¬ 
monstrative  ‘this’  all  the  insolence  of  Cratenis  stands  implicitly 
rebuked  through  the  use  of  a  figure.* 

'  After  the  battle  of  Crannon  in  322,  the  Athenians  sent  negotiators  to 
Antipater  and  Cratenis  to  sue  for  peace  (Plu.  Phoc.  26-7;  D.S.  18.17-18).  Of 
these  Demades,  Phocion  and  Xenocrates  (cp.  1 31 A-C)  are  mentioned  by  name. 
Demetrius  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 


Himeraeus,  Brother  of  Demetrius,  Killed  in  322  b.c. 

*13A  Arrianus  in  Photius,  Library  92  69b34-40  (CB  2.22.30-23.5 
Henry) 

In  the  sixth  book  he  (Flavius  Arrianus)  sets  out  in  detail  how 
the  partisans  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  fled  from  Athens:  * 
Aristonicus  of  Marathon  and  Himeraeus  the  brother  of  Demetrius 
of  Phalerum.  At  first  (they  fled)  to  Aegina,  and  while  they  were 
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Gdvaxov  amwv  Kaxeyvco  x6  ’AGrivaicov  TcXfjGoq  eiK6vxo<;  5 
Ari^id6o\),  Kal  ’Avxijcaxpoq  eiq  epyov  Tiyaye  to  \|rii(pia|i.a. 

1-6  Arr.  156  F  9,13  FGrH  (II B  842.34-843.4  Jacoby)  =  Arr.  Hist.  succ. 
Alex.  F  1,13  (BT 2.259.10-16  Roos-Wirth);  cf.  43A.2S-9  de 
Himeraeo  cf.  IG  ifi  410,18;  Din.  FXIV 1-3  Conomis  (=  D.H.  Din. 
10.14;  Harp.  a92;  v  19);  [iMcian.]  Dem.  Enc.  31;  Arr.  Hist.  succ.  Alex. 

22  =  Suda  a 2703  =Arr.  156  F  176a  FGrH;  [Flu.]  Vitae  X or.  846A-C 
-  Phot.  Bibl.  265  494a23-b2;  IbnAbi  Usaibia,  ‘Uyun  al-anba fi  tabaqat 
al-atibba’  20-1  (p.  216  During) 

13B 

134W 


6  ^covToq  om.  Y 


Plutarchus,  Demosthenes  28.4  (BT  1.2.308.22-8  Ziegler) 

ooxoi;  ow  6  ’Apx{a(;  'Y7repei5r|v  jiev  xov  pr^xopa  Kal 
’ApiaxoviKov  xov  MapaGcbviov  Kal  xov  Armrixpioo  xoD 
^aA,Tipea)(;  d5£A,(p6v  Tpepaiov,  ev  AiyivTi  Kaxacpoyovxa^ 
hzi  x6  AidKEiov,  eTcejitjfev  dTioaicdaac;  ei<;  KXecovdc;  7ip6<; 
’Avxinaxpov,  KdKei  SiecpGdprjaav  •  TnepeiSox)  6e  Kal  xf^v  5 
yX&xxav  EKxpriGfjvai  ^covxoq  A.Eyo'uoi. 


Illustris  habetur  a.  320 


1  w 


Hieronymus,  Interpretatio  Chronicorum  Eusebii  ad  01.  1 15,1 
(GCS  24  [Eusebius  7]  p.  126.2-3  Helm) 

Alexandrinorum  Romanorum  Primus  Macedonum  Primus  a.Chr. 

Syriae  Asiae 

CXV  Olymp 
V 

Demetrius  Falereus  V  320 

habetur  inlustris 

5  habetur  inlustris]  cf  20B./  et  1 .22;  2.9;  16B;  17.8;  29.31;  42.7;  43A.31- 
2;  5BA.4;  S4.5-6;  cf.  in  quarto  anno  CXIV  Olympiadis  Theofrastus  philoso- 
phus  agnoscitur,  qui  diuinitate  loquendi,  ut  ait  Cicero,  nomen  accepit  ( = 
Thphr.  app.  no.  5B  FHS&G);  et  in  CXVI  Olympiadi  Menedemus  et 
Speusippus  philosophi  insignes  habentur 
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Staying  there,  the  Athenian  popular  assembly  sentenced  them  to 
death  on  the  proposal  of  Demades,  and  Antipater  carried  out  the 
decree. 

‘  Antipater  had  stipulated  that  Demosthenes,  Hyperides  and  their  partisans 
would  be  handed  over  to  him  (Plu.  Phoc.  27.5).  Archias  was  sent  off  to  round 
up  the  fugitives  (Plu.  Dem  28.3). 


1 3B  Plutarch,  Demosthenes  28.4  {BT 1 .2.308.22-8  Ziegler) 

When  the  orator  Hyperides,  Aristonicus  of  Marathon,  and  the 
brother  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  Himeraeus,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Aeacus  on  Aegina,  this  Archias^  dragged  them 
away  (from  this  place)  and  sent  them  to  Antipater  at  Cleonae. 
There  they  were  killed;  it  is  said  that  Hyperides  also  had  his 
tongue  cut  out  while  alive. 

'  On  this  Archias  see  Plu.  Dem.  28.3  =  164. 

Held  in  Great  Renown  320  b.c. 

1 4  Hieronymus,  Translation  of  Eusebius’  Chronological  Canons  Ol. 

115,1  (GC5 24  [Eusebius?]  p.  126.2-3  Helm) 

Demetrius  of  Phalerum  is  honored  as  a  man  of  great  distinc¬ 
tion.* 

'  The  entry  is  put  in  the  first  year  of  the  1 15th  Olympiad,  320/19;  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  both  of  Ptolemy  I  in  Egypt  and  of  Philip  111  Arrhidaeus  in 
Macedonia. 
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Capitis  damnatus  a.  3 1 8 

1 5A  Plutarchus,  Phocion  35.4-5  (BT  2. 1 .29.26-30.3  Ziegler) 

low  4  eKiK^pcoOevTOi;  5e  Tot»  \{/ri(pia|iaTO(;  Kai  xfig  xeipo- 

Toviac;  d;io6o0e{oTi<;,  ot)6eiq  KaOiipevoq,  aXXa  Tcdvieq 
e^avaaxdvteq,  ol  Se  7rA,eiaxoi  Kal  axecpavcoodp-evoi, 

5  Kaxexetpox6vT]CTav  avxcov  Odvaxov.  f|CTav  6e  ax)v  x^ 
OcoKicovi  NikokA,!!^  0o65i7t7to^  'Hynpcov  nDOoKA-Tiq  •  5 

ATHnixpioD  6e  xov  OaA^iipeax;  Kal  KaA,X,ipe6ovxo<;  Kal 
XapiKA.eotx;  Kai  xivcov  dA,A.cov  dTiovxoov  Kaxexj/iKpiaGri 
Odvaxo^. 

6-8  228  T 2b  FGrH;  de  Demetrio  etNicanore  v.  43A.27-i2 
5  'Hynucov]  fiyfmtov  PQ:  TiyeM-rov  A  om.  Z  1  djtovTcov]  djtdvTCov  QZ 

1 5B  Nepos,  Phocion  3.1-2  (BT  73.4-10  Marshall) 

11  w  1  erant  eo  tempore  Athenis  duae  factiones,  quarum  una 

populi  causam  agebat,  altera  optimatium.  in  hac  erat 
Phocion  et  Demetrius  Phalereus.  harum  utraque  Mace- 
donum  patrociniis  utebatur:  nam  populares  Polyperchonti 
fauebant,  optimates  cum  Cassandro  sentiebant.  interim  a  5 
2  Polyperchonte  Cassandrus  Macedonia  pulsus  est.  quo  facto 
populus  superior  factus  statim  duces  aduersariae  factionis 
capitis  damnatos  patria  propulit,  in  his  Phocionem  et 
Demetrium  Phalereum. 


Epimeletes  a.  3 1 7 

16A  Diodorus  Siculus,  Bibliotheca  historica  18.74.1-3  (BT 

4.424.21-425.13  Fischer) 

’AOrivaicov  6e  pii  duvapevcov  dKoxp{\|/ao0ai  xtiv 
(ppoupdv  pf|XE  did  xou  noA,U7tep%ovxO(;  pqxe  di’  ’OX,up7ci- 
ddot;  dTcexoX-pTiae  xiq  xwv  ETtaivoupevcov  7ioA.ixcov  eItieiv 
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Sentenced  to  Death  318  b.c. 

15A  Plutarch,  Phocion  35.4-5  (572.1.29.26-30.3  Ziegler) 

4  When  the  decree  had  been  ratified  and  the  vote  (by  raising  of 
hands)  was  taken,  nobody  remained  seated,  but  all  rose  from  their 
seats — most  of  them  even  put  on  garlands — and  sentenced  them 

5  to  death.'  With  Phocion  (these)  were  Nicocles,  Thudippus, 
Hegemon  and  Pythocles.  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  Callimedon, 
Charicles  and  some  others  were  sentenced  to  death  while  absent. 

‘  After  the  death  of  Antipater  in  319  Athens  became  embroiled  in  the  con¬ 
flict  between  Cassander  and  Polyperchon.  In  3 1 8  Phocion  advised  Alexander, 
son  of  Polyperchon,  to  open  negotiations,  without  consulting  the  Athenians, 
with  Nicanor,  who  was  holding  Munychia  and  the  Piraeus  for  Cassander.  This 
led  to  a  decree,  that  the  people  should  vote  on  the  question  whether  Phocion 
and  his  partisans  were  guilty  of  ‘treason’  or  not,  and  that  if  they  were,  they 
should  die  (Plu.  Phoc.  34.9;  D.S.  18.66.4-67.3). 

1 5B  Nepos,  Phocion  3.1-2  {BT 73.4-10  Marshall) 

1  At  that  time  there  were  two  parties  in  Athens.  One  of  them 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  people,  the  other  that  of  the  aristocrats. 
Phocion  and  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  belonged  to  the  latter.  Both 
parties  enjoyed  Macedonian  protection:  for  the  popular  party  sup¬ 
ported  Polyperchon  and  the  aristocrats  sympathized  with 
Cassander.  In  the  meantime  Cassander  was  expelled  from 

2  Macedonia  by  Polyperchon,'  and  this  caused  the  people  to  get  the 
upper  hand.  They  at  once  sentenced  the  leaders  of  the  opposite 
party  to  death  and  expelled  them  from  the  fatherland.  Phocion  and 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  were  among  them. 

>Cp.  D.S.  18.54.2-3. 

Epimeletes  317  b.c. 

16A  Diodorus  Siculus,  The  Library  of  History  18.74.1-3  (JBT 
4.424.2M25.13  Fischer) 

When  the  Athenians  could  not  get  rid  of  the  garrison  by  the  aid 
of  either  Polyperchon  or  Olympias,  one  of  the  esteemed  citizens 
ventured  to  say  in  the  assembly  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  come 
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ev  eKKA,T^aia  5i6ti  a\)p.<pepei  tipoq  Kdaav6pov  6iaX\)- 

2  aaaOai.  to  pev  ov\  TcpwTov  eyeveto  06p\)po<;,  tojv  pev  s 

avTi^eyovTcov,  tcov  5e  oDyKaTaTiGepevcov  xoiq  *  dx; 

13W  6e  dv£0£copii0T|  to  aDp9£pov,  £5o^£  Toic;  Tcdoi  7cp£a- 

p£0£iv  7ip6(;  Kdaavdpov  Kal  T{0£o0ai  xa  7cp6(;  aoTov  ox; 

3  dv  fl  dwaXOV.  7£VOp£V(OV  Se  hXeIOVCOV  £VT£d^£0)V 

ctoveGevto  TTiv  Eipi^vTiv  oSctte  TOix;  ’AGrjvaioTx;  exeiv  lo 
7i6X.iv  xe  Kal  x^pav  xal  7tpoo65o'0<;  Kal  va\»<;  Kal  xdXXa 
Ttdvxa  cpiXoox;  ovxac;  Kal  aoppdxotx;  Kaadvdpoo,  xt^v  6£ 
MowDxiav  Kaxd  x6  Tiapov  KpaxEW  KdaavSpov,  e(D(;  dv 
13W  diaTcoXEp'paTi  7tp6(;  xolx;  PaaiX£i<;,  Kal  x6  TcoXiTEopa 

5ioiK£io0ai  aTco  xipriaEcov  dxpi  pvwv  5£Ka,  Kaxaaxfiaai  i5 
5’  ETtipEXrixTiv  xr[(;  noXeoic,  £va  dv5pa  ’A0r|vaiov  6v  dv 
56^ti  Kaadv5pcp-  Kal  tipeGt)  Aripiixpioq  6  <I)aXr|pE6<;. 
omoq  6£  7tapaXaPd)v  xt^v  ETtipEXEiav  xfi(;  tioXecoc;  fipxev 
EipilviKcoq  Kal  Ttpoq  xovq  7ioX{xa(;  (piXavGpooTCOx;. 

10-12  et  15-19  228  T  3a  FGrH  15-17  KataoxTiaai — 9aA,TipevK;] 
cf.  1 .5-4;  2.5-6;  1 6B;  1 7. 7-S;  1 8.5-5;  1  Q.8-11;  22.5-6;  23E. 7;  27.4- 
5;  28.6;  29.5-^;  30.11-12;  25-6;  36.10;  40.7-5;  42.5-7;  43A5/-2; 
44.2-5;  15;  54.4;  56.7-5;  89.76-77  18  e7tipeA,TixTiv  xfii; 7c6X,ea)(;] 

cf.  30. 72  18-19  omoq — (piXavOpcbnox;]  cf.  1 . 10-11;  1 6B;  1 9. 10- 
11;  24B.7;  29.27;  57-2;  40.7-2;  42.5-6 

15  pvoiv]  privcov  F  16-17  ’A&nvaiov — Kaodv5pcp]  om.  F 


1 6B  Inscriptiones  Graecae  IP  1201 

12W  I®]  ^  ^ 

[’ApiaxoKjpdxTic;  ’Apiaxocpdvot)  eItcev  •  etueiS- 
[ti  ATipi^xpJioc;  Oavoaxpdxox)  C>aXr|p£'V)(;  dvi^p 
[egtiv  dY]a06<;  TtEpl  xov  dfipov  xov  ’AGrivaio)- 

[v  Kal  xov  5]fipOV  xov  Ai^C0V£03V  Kal  7coX£p[ot)]  5 

[yEVOpEVoJo  EV  xfil  X6>poa  Kal  XO)piC0£Vx[(OV  x]- 
[oti  riEipaico]^  Kal  xo\>  daxEox;  6id  xov  [tcoXep]- 
[ov  7tpEaPE6o]a<;  diEXvaE  ’A0Tiva{o\)[<;  Kal  icd]- 
[Xiv  ETtavTiYOtlv^v  avxb  Kal  £i[p6vTiv  tc]- 
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2  to  terms  with  Cassander.  ‘  At  first  this  caused  an  uproar,  with  some 
people  protesting  and  others  agreeing  with  the  proposal.  But  after 
a  careful  examination  of  what  would  be  expedient,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  decided  to  send  an  embassy  to  Cassander  and  arrange 

3  matters  with  him  in  such  a  way  as  circumstances  would  allow.  Af¬ 
ter  several  encounters  they  concluded  peace  on  the  following 
terms:  the  Athenians  were  to  retain  their  city  and  territory  and 
their  revenues  and  ships  and  everything  else,  as  friends  and  allies 
of  Cassander;  for  the  time  being  Munychia  was  to  remain  under 
the  control  of  Cassander  until  he  ended  the  war  against  the  kings;^ 
the  government  was  to  be  managed  on  the  basis  of  property  quali¬ 
fications  of  up  to  (a  minimum  of)  ten  minae,^  and  they  were  to  ap¬ 
point  as  overseer  of  the  city  one  Athenian,  who  had  the  approval 
of  Cassander.'^  Demetrius  of  Phalenim  was  elected.^  He  assumed 
the  supervision  of  the  city  and  ruled  in  a  peaceful  and — in  relation 
to  the  citizens — caring  way. 

'  Nicanor  still  occupied  Munychia,  although  Olympias  had  ordered  him  to 
return  it  to  the  Athenians  (D.S.  18.65.1-2);  Cassander  held  the  Piraeus  (68.1). 
Polyperchon  tried  to  take  the  Piraeus  but  was  forced  to  depart  himself,  leaving 
his  son  Alexander  in  Attica  (68.2-3).  Cassander  sent  Nicanor  to  the  Hellespont, 
where  Polyperchon’s  fleet  was  defeated  by  Nicanor  and  Antigonus  (72.3-9); 
this  weakened  Polyperchon’s  position. 

^I.e.,  the  other  Diadochi. 

^I.e.,  1,000  drachmae. 

“The  office  of  epimeletes  was  an  elected  office  in  democratic  Athens,  but  in 
the  context  of  the  Macedonian  rulers  it  had  distinctly  military  overtones  in  the 
sense  of  a  military  commander  of  a  garrison  in  occupied  territory  (e.g.,  D.S. 
19.64.1;  20.4.1;  18.55.1). 

*  On  the  ‘election’  see  Habicht  Athen  62“^  and  Tracy  ADT 46  with  note  58. 

16B  Inscriptiones  Graecae  IP  1201 

Gods 

Aristocrates,  son  of  Aristophanes,  made  the  proposal:  since 
Demetrius,  son  of  Phanostratus,  of  Phalenim  is  a  man  who  has 
benefited  the  people  of  the  Athenians  and  the  deme  of  Aixone;^ 
and,  when  war  broke  out  in  the  country  and  the  Piraeus  became 
separated  from  the  city  due  to  the  war,  he  acted  as  an  ambassador, 
reconciling  the  Athenians  and  again  bringing  them  back  to  the 
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17 

14  W 


[apeaKEtiaae  ’AJGtivcxiok;  Kal  xei  Ka'i]  lo 

[ . alJpeGelq  \)7c6  xov  6iipo[\)  xov  ’A6]- 

[rivaicov  v6po\)]q  e0['n]Kev  Ka^[o\)]^  [Kai  av^wpep]- 

[ovxaq  xei  tcoA^eJi  •  ijaxEpov  [Se . ] 

# 

‘decretum  aexonensium  in  honorem  demetrii  phalerei.  In  loco  antiqui 
demi  Aixone,  nunc  in  museo  nat.  Tabula  aetomate  superata  a.  0,22, 1. 

0,29,  cr.  0,06.’  Kirchner  II  stoichedon  33  nisi  1.  6  et  fort.  1. 11  (v.  infra) 

II  edd.  Koehler  IG  II 584;  Kirchner  IG  if  1201  (addenda  p.  672); 
DittenbergerSyll.^ 318;  Dow  &  Travis,  Hesperia  12  ( 1943)  149-50;  cf 
SEG  28  (1978)  101;  29  (1979)  130;  de  hoc  titulo  v.  Wilhelm.  GGA 160 
(1898)  223;  165  (1903)  784;  Keil,  EIPHNH  7f;  Dow  &  Travis, 
Hesperia  12  (1943)  149-56;  Bayer  DPhA  17-20;  De  Sanctis,  Scritti 
Minori  1 259^;  HabichtAthen  64;  Tracy  ADT 43-6  2-5  cf  e.g.  IG 
If  1214,1-4  (a.  300-250)  SOavooxpaTou]  v.  a<i1.2  9cfSEG 
25.89,30-1  (a.  282/1 )  1 2  [vopou;]  e0h]Kev]  cf  20A2  12-13 

cf  SEG  25.112,15-16  (a.  196/5)  et  IG  if  834,22  (paullo  post  a.  229) 

2  [’ApiaTOK]p(XTT|(;  Koehler  ex  IG  If  1202,6  (a.  313/2)  3,  4,  5, 6 

Koehler  6  versus  34  litteras  habet:  in  xwpiCT0£VT[a»v]  litterae  PIZ 
idem  spatium  occupant  quod  litterae  A I  in  versu  superiore  7  in. 
Koehler  1  fin.,  8  in.  Dittenberger  coll.  ISA. 7-5;  [noXeiilov  ei^ 
p.Ep{5]aq,  Koehler  8  fin.,  9  in.  Koehler  9  eifprivTiv]  Wilhelm 
1898, 223  9 fin.,  10  in.  Keil,  EIPHNH  7f:  ei[piivTiv  KlateoxnaaTo 

’A]0rivaioi(;  Wilhelm  1898,  223:  o[iTOV  eialTiyayev  Toi(;  ’A]0riva{oi(; 
Koehler  10  fin.  Koehler  11  [e7tipeA,T|Tn(;  al]pe0El(;  IVt7/ie/m 
1903,  784 (^iudicans  v.  11  tii  in  voce  e7ci|u.eXriTn<;  in  uno  spatio  exaratum 
fuisse’ Kirchner;  cf.  ad 6)  coll.  1 6A 75-7 7 e/ 30.72;  [EJtiaTdTnqai]pE-  — > 

Decennium  a.  317-307 


de  decennio  cf.  1 .3-4;  1 9.4-5;  30.25-6;  23 A  et  26;  praeterea 
cf.  1.10-12;  2.5-6;  22.5-6;  23E.7;  27.4-5;  28.6;  29.3^; 
30.11-12;  36.10;  40.1-2;  42.5-7;  44.2-3;  54.4;  56.7-8;  de 
administratione  aerarii  cf.  43A.4-5;  43B.4-5;  89.16-21 


Pausanias,  Graeciae  descriptio  1.25.6  (BT  1.56.31-57.8 
Rocha-Pereira) 


’AvxiTtdxpo'u  5e  otTioSavovxoi;  ’OX^DpTudq  6iaj3aoa 
’HTtEipoD  xpovov  [lEv  xivtt  Hp^EV  (XTtoKXEivaaa  ’Api- 
5aiov,  OX)  7toA,X,w  5e  ISaxEpov  £K7coX,iopicr|0Eiaa  a)7i:6 
KaCTadv6po\)  mpE660Ti  x®  7cX.ii0ei.  Kd(Taav6pO(;  6£ 
PaaiA,£6aa<; — ^xd  6£  etc  ’  ’AGrivaioxx;  etce^eici  poi  |i6va  6 
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former  condition  of  unity  and  effecting  peace  for  the  Athenians 

and  their  country;  and  having  been  elected . ^  by  the  people 

of  the  Athenians,  he  made  laws  which  are  fine  and  beneficial  to 
the  city  and  later  . .  ^ 

‘  Aixone  is  a  coastal  deme  of  the  phyle  Cecropis  on  the  West  coast  of  Attica; 
starting  from  the  Piraeus,  it  is  the  second  deme  after  Phalerum  (Str.  9.1.21). 

^  The  inscription  is  ‘monospaced’  {stoichedon)  and  for  the  title  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  1.  1 1  a  word  of  9  letters  is  needed.  For  the  suggested  supplements  see 
Dow  and  Travis,  Hesperia  12  (1943)  149-56.  Serious  candidates  are  epimeletes 
(on  the  assumption  that  the  stonecutter  crowded  in  the  1  as  he  did  in  1.  6;  see 
Tracy  ADT  45-6);  strategos  (see  Habicht  Athen  64‘‘*);  nomothetes  (Dow  and 
Travis  153-6).  What  appeared  to  be  an  important  piece  of  evidence  in  support 
of  strategos,  IG  IF  297 1 ,  no  longer  counts  as  such,  for  Tracy  has  shown  that 
this  inscription  applies  to  Demetrius’  grandson  and  not  to  Demetrius  himself 
(see  1 62).  The  date  of  the  decree  is  uncertain  (cp.  20A).  The  proposer  of  the 
decree  himself,  Aristocrates,  is  honored  in  a  decree  of  313/2  (IG  IF  1202,6). 

^  The  text  referring  to  the  laws  in  11.  12-13  is  based  upon  (not  improbable) 
supplements  by  Wilhelm;  cp.  20A. 

*  According  to  Dow  &  Travis  150”  the  stele  had  “as  many  as  20  more  lines 
of  text.” 

0el<;  Koehler  coll.  19.S-9;  xpoatatriv  dubitanter  Koehler,  coll.  69.17: 
[axpaxTiYO*;  al]pe0eiq  De  Sanctis  1 259^,  coll.  28.<5;  [vop,o08XTi'5  a’i]pe0el(;  Dow 
&  Travis  1 1  fin.,  12, 13  Wilhelm  1903,  784,  coll.  [Plu.]  Vitae  X  orat.  852B  et 
Luc.  Anach.  17 


Ten  Years’  Administration  317-307  b.c. 

on  the  ten  years’  administration  cp.  1 .3-4;  19.4-5;  30.25-6;  23A 
and  26;  cp.  further  1.10-12;  2.5-6;  22.5-6;  23E.7;  27.4-5;  28.6; 
29.3-4;  30.1 1-12;  36.10;  40.1-2;  42.5-7;  44.2-3;  54.4;  56.7-8; 
on  the  financial  administration  cp.  43A.4-5;  43B.4— 5;  89.16-21 

17  Pausanias,  Description  of  Greece  1.25.6  (BT  1.56.31-57.8 
Rocha-Pereira) 

After  the  death  of  Antipater,  ^  Olympias  crossed  over  from 
Epirus  and  ruled  a  (brief)  time  after  she  killed  Arrhidaeus.  Not 
much  later  she  was  besieged  and  forced  to  surrender  by 
Cassander  and  handed  over  to  the  mob.  After  he  had  become 
king^ — I  will  only  relate  what  concerns  the  Athenians — Cassan- 
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18 

26  W 


19 

27/!31  W 


55  W 


A^oyoc; — ndvaKTOv  Teixo(;  ev  xfj  ’AxxiKfi  Kal  EaA,a^iiva 
elAe  xijpavvov  xe  ’A0r|va{oi<;  enpa^E  yeveaGai  Aripiixpiov 
xov  ^)avoaxpdxo\),  [xd  Tcpof;]  56^av  £iX,T|(p6xa  etcI  aocpia. 
xotixov  pev  6ti  x\)pavvi6o<;  ertatjae  Aripiixpioc;  6 
’Avxiyovoa), ...  lo 

4-10  228  T  3c  FGrH  4-8  Kdaaav5po^ — Oavoaxpdtou]  cf. 
16A/5-77  7  Tupavvov]  c/ 44.75  8  Oavoctpatou]  v.  aJ  1.2 

II  td— aocpioc]  cf.  1.22;  2.9;  14;  29.57;  42.7;  56.8;  58A.4;  62.5-5; 
63.10-11;  64.5-6 


5  etc’]  ec;  Sylburg  8  xd  npoq  V^MaL,  del.  Hitzig:  td  itaxpo^  VP: 
7caTp6(;F 

Plutarchus,  Demetrius  10.2  (BT  3.1.11.20-5  Ziegler) 

’A0T|vaioi  5’  dTioAaPovxEc;  xtiv  dripoKpaxiav  exei 
7cevxeKai5eKdxq),  xov  5e  peaov  xpovov  djio  xmv  Aap- 
laK&v  Ktti  xr\q  Tuepl  Kpavvcpva  pdxr|(;  X,6ycp  psv 
6AvyapxiKfi{;,  epycp  6e  povapxiKfiq  Kaxaaxdae(0(; 
yevopevric; diaxTiv xod Oa^TipeoD^ 5'uvapiv,  ...  ^ 

3-5  Xoym — Sdva^iv]  cf.  23  E.  7;  27.4-5 

2  xov  5c  |2£Oov]  xov  5id  iiectoo  Ziegler  post  Reiske 

Strabo,  Geographica  9.1.20  (CB  6.65.13-66.17  Baladie) 

Kal  ydp  El  XI  piKpov  bno  xcov  MaKE6oviKc5v  paaiA,£cov 
7rapEX,x)7ifi0riaav,  c5a0  ’  OTcaKOOEiv  aoxrov  dvayKaa0fivai, 
xov  y£  oAoaxepfj  xotcov  xf|^  7coA,ixeia(;  xov  aoxov  Siext^- 
poov.  Evioi  6£  ^aai  Kal  PsA^xioxa  xoxe  a'uxo'b^  tco^i- 
x£iL)cyaa0ai  SEKaExfj  xpovov  ov  iipXE  MaKedovcov  5 
KdaavSpOi;.  obxoq  ydp  6  dvrip  Tcpog  pEV  xd  oXKa  Sokei 
xopavviKcoxEpot;  y£vea0ai,  7ip6<;  ’A0riva{oo<;  6e  Edyvco- 
povTjaE  A.aPd)v  bjci^KOOV  xt^v  7c6X,iv  •  ETceaxriaE  ydp  xrov 
TtoAixwv  Aripiixpiov  xov  OaXtipea  xd)v  ©Eocppdaxon  xod 
(piA.oaocpo'i)  yvcopipcov,  oq  od  p6vov  od  KaxsA-DaE  xt^v  lo 
6r|poKpaxiav  dA,A,d  Kal  £7trivcbp0a)a£  (6t]A,oi  5e  xd 
djiopvTjpaxa  d  a\)V£ypa\|/£  TiEpl  xr\q  troAixEiaq  xadxrjq 
EKEivoq)  •  dA,A.’  odxo)^  6  (p06vog  iaxx>a£  Kal  f|  Tupo^  6A.iyoo<; 
d7tex0eia  coaxE  psxd  xtiv  Kaadvdpot)  xeAeoxtiv  fivay- 
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der  took  Panactum,  a  stronghold  in  Attica,  and  Salamis,  and  he  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Demetrius  to  be  made  tyrant  over  the  Athenians,  son  of 
Phanostratus,  a  man  who  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  wisdom. 
To  his  tyranny  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  put  an  end  . . 

>  In  319. 

^  Eurydice,  wife  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  invested  Cassander  with  royal  pow¬ 
ers  in  317. 

^  This  passage  is  part  of  a  digression  about  the  history  of  Athens  after 
Chaeronea  in  338.  Pausanias  goes  on  to  say  (again  using  the  words  tyrannos 
and  tyrannis)  that  Cassander  later  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  with  Lachares,  and 
that  again  it  was  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  who  threw  Lachares  out  (1.25.7-8). 


1 8  Plutarch,  Demetrius  1 0.2  {BT  3.1.11 .20-5  Ziegler) 

The  Athenians  recovered  their  democracy  in  the  fifteenth  year; 
whereas  in  the  intervening  period,  beginning  with  the  Lamian 
War  and  the  battle  of  Crannon,‘  the  constitution  had  been  oligar¬ 
chical  in  name  but  monarchical  in  fact,  owing  to  the  power  of  the 
Phalerean  ... 

‘  In  322.  The  beginning  of  Demetrius’  ‘power’  is  here  put  by  implication  at 
an  earlier  date  than  his  election  as  epimeletes  in  317  (16A);  cp.  however,  12, 
and  the  statement  of  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  in  D.L.  5.75  =  1 .7-10. 

19  Strabo,  Geography  9.1.20  (CB  6.65.13-66.17  Baladie) 

For  even  if  they  (the  Athenians)  were  subjected  to  some  pres¬ 
sure  by  the  Macedonian  kings  so  that  they  had  to  obey  them,  they 
at  least  kept  their  form  of  government  on  the  whole  unchanged.  ^ 
Some  people  say  that  at  that  time  their  government  actually  was  at 
its  best,  during  the  ten  years  when  Cassander  ruled  over  the 
Macedonians.^  For  although  this  man  appears  to  have  been  more 
tyrannical  toward  the  other  (nations),  he  adopted  a  kind  attitude 
towards  the  Athenians,  once  he  had  subjugated  the  city.  For  he 
gave  authority  over  the  citizens  to  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  who 
belonged  to  the  circle  around  the  philosopher  Theophrastus;  this 
man  not  only  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  democracy  but  even  re¬ 
stored  its  former  power  (that  is  shown  by  the  treatises  this  man 
has  written  about  that  form  of  government);  but  the  envy  and  hate 
for  the  oligarchs  grew  so  strong  that  after  Cassander ’s  death  he 
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20A 

15  W 


20B 

I7W 


Kda0T|  (pvyeiv  eig  AiyvTtTOV,  x6c<;  5’  eixovag  aijxou  is 
nXeiovq  ti  xpiaKoaiaq  KaxeoTcaaav  ol  ETtavaaxdvxei;  Kal 
Kaxexcove'ooav,  evioi  6e  Kai  TcpoCTXiGeaaiv  6xi  Kal  eiq 
dja,{5a(;, 

4-18  228  T  3b  =  F  34  FGrH  4—5  PeXxiaxa — 7coA,ixeoaaa0ai]  cf. 

16A./S-79;  1 6B J-5,-  24B.7-2,-  29.57;  42.5-6  5 

6eicaexTi  xpovov]  v.  ad  1 .4  8-9  eneaTpae — OaXppea]  cf.  1 6A.75- 
7 7  9  Thphr.  no.  18.5  FHS&G  10-1 1  oq— eTHivcopecoos]  cf  20B.2; 

39;  56.7-S  1 2  tijco-pvfmaxa]  cf  1.67,  66,  85-6;  2.4  13  cpOovoq] 

v.adA.22-4  14-15  fivay-Kaa0p — Aiyuitxov]  1 .54-6  15-18 
Overbeck  no.  1439;  cf.  1.26-5 

[B  =  Vatop.  655  (=  W)}  9-10  xSv  ...  yvopincDv  AE:  xwv  ... 

yvcbpipov  av,  xov  ...  yvwpipov  B  16  p  xpiaKoaia<;  Xylander:  p 
xpittKOCTifov  A,  p  x'  BvE\  xtbv  xpittKooicov  n 

Legislator  a,  3 1 7/6 

Marmor  Parium  B  15-16,  Ep.  13  (239  FGrH  II B  1003.25-7 
Jacoby) 

diuo  xT\q  K^eixod  I  va'i)|ia[xi]cx<;  Kal  NiKdvopoq  TCEpl  x6 
lEpov  x6  KaA^xnSovicov,  Kal  6xe  Aripiixpioc;  v6po'i)(;  eGtikev 

’A0TivTiaiv,  £XT|  Pill,  dpxovxoi;  ’AGnvriai AxipoyEVOoi;. 

1-3  cf  Jacoby  MP  22;  127;  198;  cf  Ep.  19  (a.  309/8)  =  23A  et  20  (a. 
308/7)  =  26  2-3  225  T  3d  FGrH  2  vop.o'uq  eOpKev]  cf.  1 6B.  72; 

43 A  74-75;  58A.5;  104.75,  40.4-5 


Georgius  Sy ocellus,  Ecloga  Chronographica  p.  521  Dind. 
(BT  331.6-7  Mosshammer) 

Ariiiiixpioc;  6  OaA,T|pE\)<;  eyvcopi^Exo  y'  vo|io0exT|^ 
’A0f|vrioiv.  ouxoi;  ’AGnvaioK;  d7i:o6o'U<;  xt^v  dripoKpaxiav 
TiX,0EV  Eiq  Aiyunixov. 


1-3  haec  verba  sub  titulo  OTtopdSpv,  de  quo  v.  Mosshammer  p.  xxvii; 
228  T 3d  FGrH  1  eyvtopi^exo]  c/  14 II  y'  vopoBExp^]  cf.  58A.5 

2  oLKoboxx;  xpv  5pp..]  cf  39  et  v.  ad  19.70-77 
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(Demetrius)  was  forced  to  flee  to  Egypt, ^  and  his  images,  more 
than  three  hundred,  were  pulled  down  by  the  insurgents  and 
melted  down;  some  also  add  that  they  were  even  (made)  into 
chamber-pots. 

'  In  9.1.20  Strabo  argues  that  the  Athenians  kept  their  democracy  basically 
intact  until  the  Roman  supremacy.  The  passage  cited  here  is  a  footnote  to  that 
statement. 

^  Strabo  seems  to  confuse  Cassander’s  control  of  Athens  through  Demetrius 
of  Phalerum  (cp.  89.25-6)  with  Cassander’s  own  position  in  Macedonia. 

^  Cassander  died  in  298/7.  This  date  is  considerably  later  than  that  given  by 
26  (307). 


Lawgiver  3 1 7/6  b.c. 

20A  Marmor  Parium  B  15-16,  Ep.  13  (239  FGrH  II  B  1003.25-7 
Jacoby) 

There  are  53  years  (to  the  present*)  from  the  naval  battle  of 
Clitus^  and  Nicanor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  precinct  of  the 
Chalcedonians  and  (from)  the  time  when  Demetrius  made  laws  in 
Athens,  in  the  year  when  Demogenes  was  archon  in  Athens. 

'  The  Marmor  Parium  was  composed  in  264/3.  For  the  difference  in  date 
with  D.S.  1 8.74. 1-3  (=  1 6A)  (a.  3 1 8/7),  see  Jacoby  FGrH  II  b  700*  on  239  B  9- 
27. 

^  Clitus  was  commander  of  Polyperchon’s  fleet;  see  16A  note  1. 

20B  Georgius  Syncellus,  Chronological  Abstract  p.  521  Dind.  {BT 
33 1 .6-7  Mosshammer) 

Demetrius  of  Phalerum  was  known  as  the  third  lawgiver  in 
Athens.*  After  having  restored  democracy  to  the  Athenians  he 
went  to  Egypt.  ^ 

‘  The  two  others  are  probably  Solon  and  Draco;  cp.  Dow  &  Travis,  Hesperia 
12(1943)  156^^ 

^  This  entry  is  under  the  heading  “miscellaneous”  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph 
on  the  period  323  to  225  b.c. 
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Bellum  Antigoni  et  Cassandri  a.  314-3 1 1 

21  Diodorus  Siculus,  Bibliotheca  historica  19.68.2-3  (BT 

5.109.5;  8-16  Fischer) 

6  68  K(xaav5po<; . . .  e^e7tep\|/e  6uvapiv  ei<;  rnv  Kapiav, 
apa  pev  pouA,6pevo(;  PorjOeiv  toi<;  auppdxou;,  dpa  5e 
a7ceu6cov  ziq  TtepiOTtaapou^  epPaX^iv  ’AvTiyovov,  iva  pri 
45W  3  oxoA-t^v  exTl  SiaPaiveiv  eic;  tT^v  Eupobjiriv.  eypavj^e  6e  Kai 

7cp6(;  ATipfixpiov  xov  OaA,ripea  koI  Aiovuaiov  xov  5 
(ppoupouvxa  xT^v  Mouvuxiav,  Ttpoaxdxxoov  eiKooi  vau^ 
eiq  Afjpvov  eKTiepyai.  (XKoaxeiAdvxcov  6  ’  auxQV  euOix;  xd 
aKd(pT|  Kttl  vauapxov  en:’  auxo5v  ’ApiaxoxeXii  ouxo(;  pev 
Kaxa7cA.euaa<;  eiq  Afipvov  . . . 


22  Diodorus  Siculus,  Bibliotheca  historica  19.78.3-5  (BT 

5.126.4-17  Fischer) 

46W  3  6  6’  ouv  IlxoAepaioq  eK7ioAiopKi3oa(;  ’QpcoTtov  7cap- 

e5coKe  xoiq  Boicoxoic;  Kai  xo'i)(;  Kaodv5pou  axpaxi(bxa<; 
UTioxeipiouq  eAaPe.  pexd  5e  xauxa  ’Epexpieii;  Ka'i 
Kapuaxiouq  ei<;  xt^v  ouppaxvav  7cpoaAap6pEvo(;  Eoxpd- 
XEUOEV  Ei(;  XTiv  ’Axxiicnv,  Ariprixpiou  xou  <I>aAiip£(o^  5 

4  ETciGxaxouvxoq  xfjq  7c6A£(ic)<;.  ol  6  ’  ’A0ti vaioi  x6  ph'  Tcpcoxov 
AdOpoc  5i£7t£p7tovxo  7ip6(;  ’Avxiyovov,  d^iouvxec; 
£A,£u0epcoaai  xt^v  7c6Aiv  xoxe  6£  xou  nxoA,£pa(ou 

;capaYevT|0evxo(;  7cAt|ct{ov  xfiq  TcoA-ecoq  0appiiaavxe(; 
T)vdYKaoav  xov  Aripi^xpiov  dvoxdq  7coiiiaaa0ai  Kai  10 
TcpEopEiaq  d7coox£A,A,£iv  Tcpoq  ’Avxiyovov  TCEpl  aup- 

5  pax(a(;.  6  Se  OxoAEpaioq  dva^Eu§a<;  ek  xr^q  ’AxxiKn<;  £i<; 
xT^v  Boicoxiav  xt)v  xe  KadpEiav  eiAe  koi  xt]v  cppoupdv 
ekPoAcov  i^AeuBepcooe  xd(;  Gh^paq. 

6  eTtiataTovvToq]  cf.  19.5;  30.26 

1  Uxo'X£\ialoc,Palmerins(cf.  8, 12):  noA-ejimv  RF:  noA^^aioq  Bizierc 
exIG  ifi  469,3  (ilerum  8, 12);  cf.  Lenschau  RE  21.1, 1252 
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The  War  between  Antigonus  and  Cassander  3 14-311  b.c. 

21  Diodorus  Siculus,  The  Library  of  History  19.68.2-3  {BT  5.109.5; 
8-16  Fischer) 

Cassander  . . .  sent  off  a  force  to  Caria,  both  wishing  to  sup¬ 
port  his  allies  and  eager  to  throw  Antigonus  into  confusion,  in  or- 

3  der  that  he  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  cross  over  to  Europe.  He  also 
wrote  to  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  and  Dionysius,  commander  of 
the  garrison  on  Munychia,  ordering  them  to  send  out  twenty  ships 
to  Lemnos.  They  immediately  sent  off  the  boats  with  Aristotle  as 
their  commander.  He  sailed  down  to  Lemnos  . . . ' 

’  This  episode  belongs  to  the  ‘Third  Diadoch  War’  (3 14-3 11),  with  Cassander 
and  Antigonus  Monophthalmus  as  the  main  antagonists.  R.M.  Errington,  Hermes 
105  (1977)  498,  500  puts  this  expedition  in  “deep  autumn-perhaps  October-’’ 
of313. 

22  Diodorus  Siculus,  The  Library  of  History  19.78.3-5  {BT  5.126.4- 
17  Fischer) 

3  Having  taken  Oropus*  by  siege,  Ptolemaeus^  handed  (it)  over 
to  the  Boeotians  and  made  captives  of  Cassander’s  soldiers.  After 
that  he  received  the  Eretrians  and  Carystians^  into  the  alliance  and 
marched  into  Attica.  At  that  time  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  was  at 

4  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  city.  At  first  the  Athenians  se¬ 
cretly  sent  messages  to  Antigonus  asking  him  to  liberate  the  city. 
But  then,  when  Rolemaeus  appeared  quite  close  to  the  city,  they 
took  courage  and  forced  Demetrius  to  conclude  a  truce  and  send 

5  off  deputations  to  Antigonus  about  an  alliance.  Ptolemaeus 
moved  out  of  Attica  into  Boeotia,  captured  the  Cadmea,  and  hav¬ 
ing  thrown  out  the  garrison  liberated  Thebes.*^ 

'  Oropus,  on  the  Boeotian  coast  facing  Euboea,  had  been  taken  shortly  be¬ 
fore  by  Cassander  (D.S.  19.77.6). 

^  Ptolemaeus,  or  more  correctly  Polemaeus,  was  a  nephew  of  Antigonus 
and  his  right  hand  in  the  years  314-310. 

^  Eretria  and  Carystus  are  both  on  the  coast  of  Euboea. 

“•Cassander  had  left  a  garrison  in  Thebes  (D.S.  19.77.6).  Errington  (21  note 
1)  498, 500  puts  the  events  related  here  in  the  summer  of  3 12. 
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Archon  Eponymus  a.  309/8 
cf.  1 .32-3;  11 .2-3;  43A.22;  25 

23A  Marmor  Parium  B  22^,  Ep.  19  (239  FGrH  II B  1004.9-12 

Jacoby) 

d(p’  ob  A['i)loi]p.dxeia  tcoXk;  eKiiaOrj,  Kal  ’0(pEA.a(;  eic, 
[Ka]px[Ti66va  . . .  30-40  . .  .Jocoi  Kal  ni:oX,8paio<;  6  oloq  ey 
Kcoi  eyevexo,  Kal  KX,[eol7c]dxpa  ev  Xdp5eaiv  d7ce0av[8 . . . 

18 w  +  35  ...  exTi  AAAAF,  dpyovxoc  ’A]0TiV'no[i  A]TiLL'nxp{o'o. 

1-4  cf.  Jacoby  MP  23;  129-131;  201;  cf  Ep.  13  (a.  317/6)  =  20A;  Ep. 

20  (a.  308/7)  =  26 


2  Kapx[Ti66va  pexapaq  avTiipeSri - ^v6]a(oi  Kal  Wilhelm,  AM  22 

( 1897)  206-7:  KapxTi8[6va  OTpaxeuCTaQ  eteXeuTTiae]  Kal  Munro,  CR 
15  ( 1901 )  361:  Kapxn5[6va  eaxpaTeuae  Kal  nxoX£|a.ato(;  (vel  MdYa(;) 
Kupiiv-qv  eXaPev]  dubitanter  Jacoby  3  djiE0av[e  Kal  6  ZcoxTip 
nxoXep.aiO(;  elq  xtiv  'EX^5a  SiepTj]  Wilhelm,  AM  22  ( 1897)  209 

*23B  Agora  XIX,  H  84 

[eTtl  ApJpTixpioo  dpxov- 
[xoi;  bp]o(;  oiKiac;  TtEitpap- 
[evTiq]  ejtl  A,\)a8i :  PHH 
[epajvioxaiq  vacat 

1-4  ‘A  stele  of  Pentelic  marble,  broken  on  the  left  side  and  bottom  . . . 
Found ...  in  a  cistern  of  the  1  st  century  b.c.,  northwest  of  the  Church  of 
DionysiostheAreopagite.’;  ed.  B.D.  Merritt,  Hesperia  10 (1941)  no.  18 
p.  54-5  (Inv.  no.  1 1978);  cf  SEG  41.133;  Tracy  ADT  39^^ 

*23C  Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum  35.136 

bpov  (sic) . . .  poAcovoq  Kal  xti<;  KaxacKeuriq  xti;  7i8pl  xov 
pvA-Oiva  TtEJtpapevcov  etcI  A,\iaei  ...  etcl  ArjpTixpio'o 
dpxovxoq. 

1-3  ‘eleusis.  security  horos,  309/8  b.c.  Rough  stone  found  in  excava¬ 
tions  of  the  Greek  Archaeological  Service  at  the  intersection  of 
Aischylos  and  Pankratos  Streets’;  cf.  Th.  Karageorgha,  AD  33(1978) 
[1985]  B  31;  H.W.  Catling,  AR  32  (1985/6)  [1986]  16 
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Eponymous  Archon  309/8  b.c. 


cp.  1 .32-3;  11 .2-3;  43A.22;  25 

23A  Marmor  Parium  B  22-4,  Ep.  19  (239  FGrH  II  B  1004,9-12 
Jacoby) 

(Reckoning)  from  the  time  when  the  city  of  Lysimachia  was 
founded,  and  Ophelas  to  Carthage  . . .  30-40  letters . . .  and  Ptolemy 
the  son  was  bom  in  Cos*  and  Cleopatra^  died  in  Sardis  and  ...  c.  35 
letters . . . ,  (to  the  present^)  45  years,  in  the  year  that  Demetrius  was 
archon  in  Athens. 

‘  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus,  son  of  Ptolemy  I  Soter. 

^  Cleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  killed  in  Sardis  by  order  of 
Antigonus  (D.S,  20.37.3-6). 

^  See  20A  note  1 . 


*23B  Agora  XIX,  H  84 

During  the  archonship  of  Demetrius:  pillar  of  notification  of 
the  sale  of  a  house  for  the  redemption  (of  a  mortgage):  700 
(drachmae)  for  the  members  of  the  society.  * 

*  Lines  1-4  were  imperfectly  erased  (the  letters  are  still  legible  in  the  era¬ 
sure)  to  make  way  for  a  similar  notification  (H  78)  dated  to  the  archonship  of 
Caerimus  (308/7). 


*23C  Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum  35.136 

Pillar  of  notification  of  (the)  mill  and  the  fixtures  of  the  mill 
sold  for  the  redemption  (of  a  mortgage) . . .  during  the  archonship 
of  Demetrius.* 

‘  This  can  hardly  be  anyone  else  than  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  (cp.  Catling: 
“Only  one  street  surface  was  preserved,  containing  late  4th  cent.  b.c.  pottery. 
An  inscription  was  found  cut  in  one  of  the  blocks  of  the  street  kerb  wall.”)»  but 
it  is  not  as  certain  as  in  the  case  of  23B. 
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23D  Diodorus  Siculus,  Bibliotheca  historica  20.27.1  (BT 

5.211.1-3  Fischer) 

19W  etc’  apxovtoq  5’  ’A0f|VTiai  Ariprixpiou  xou  <I>a^Tipeco(; 

XTiv  UTcaxov  dpx'qv  ev  'Pwiiti  ttape^-apov  K6ivxo<;  OdPio<; 
x6  5euxepov  Kai  rdio<;  MdpKiO(;. 


*23E  Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  De  Dinarcho  9.2  (CB  5. 1 33. 1 1- 

15;  134.5-8  Aujac) 

ETcel  5’  dvayKocia  7cp6<;  xauxa  f]  xwv  xpovcov  5id- 
yvcoai^,  xouc;  ’A0iivt|oiv  dp^avxaq,  d(p’  ou  Aeivap^ov 
UTCEGepeGa  yEyoYEvai  %p6vou,  pexpi  'cfi<;  5o0Eiar|<;  auxw 
pExd  xTiv  (puynv  Ka066ou,  yEvop.£vou<;  EpdoiLrnKovxa, 
7cpo0fiao|iEv.  Eial  6e  oi5e  •  NiKocpruioc; . . .  'lEpopyiipcov,  5 
Aripi^xpiOf;,  Kaipipoc;,  ’Ava5iKpdxTi(;*  ejci  xouxou 
Kaxaoxa0Eioa  utco  Kaoodvdpou  oA^iyap^ia  KaxEA,u0Ti, 
Kal  ol  EiaayyEA,0£VXE(;  Ecpuyov,  ev  olq  Kal  AEivapxoq  ^iv. 

6  ’Ava^iKpaxTit;  ’AvapxucpdxTi^  F 


Honores  Publici/Statuae 
cf.  1.4-7;  26-9;  111-13;  19.15-18;  152 

24A  Nepos,  Miltiades  6.2-4  (BT  5.26-6.6  Marshall) 

2  ut  enim  populi  Romani  honores  quondam  fuerunt  rari  et 
tenues  ob  eamque  causam  gloriosi,  nunc  autem  effusi  atque 
obsoleti,  sic  olim  apud  Athenienses  fuisse  reperimus. 

3  namque  huic  Miltiadi,  qui  Athenas  totamque  Graeciam  libe- 
rarat,  tabs  honos  tributus  est,  in  porticu,  quae  Poecile  5 
uocatur,  cum  pugna  depingeretur  Marathonia,  ut  in  decern 
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23D  Diodorus  Siculus,  The  Library  of  History  20.27.1  (BT  5.211.1-3 
Fischer) 

In  the  year  when  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  was  archon  in  Ath¬ 
ens,  Quintus  Fabius,  for  the  second  time,  and  Gains  Marcius  took 
over  the  consulate  in  Rome.  ‘ 

’  This  chapter  of  D.S.  is  the  beginning  of  Olympiad  117,4  =  309/8.  The 
Roman  consuls  were  Q.  Fabius  M.  f.  N.  n.  Rullianus  II  and  C.  Marcius  C.  f.  L. 
n.  Rutilus  (Censorinus). 

*23E  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  On  Dinarchus  9.2  {CB  5.133.11-15; 
134.5-8  Aujac) 

Since  for  this  purpose^  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  the  period,  we  will  list  those  who  have  held  the  office  of  ar¬ 
chon  in  Athens,  from  the  time  Dinarchus  as  we  take  it  was  bom, 
up  to  the  time  when  it  was  granted  to  him  to  return  after  his  exile. 
These,  seventy  in  number,  are  the  following:  Nicophemus  ... 
Hieromnemon,  Demetrius,  Caerimus,  Anaxicrates;^  during  the 
tenure  of  the  last-named  the  oligarchy  set  up  by  Cassander  was 
dissolved,  and  those  who  had  been  impeached  fled  the  country, 
Dinarchus  amongst  them. 

‘  That  of  distinguishing  between  genuine  and  spurious  speeches  of 
Dinarchus. 

^Eponymous  archons  in  361/0  and  310/09, 309/8, 308/7  and  307/06  respec¬ 
tively. 

Public  Honors/Statues 
cf.  1.4-7;  26-9;  111-13;  19.15-18;  152 

24A  Nepos,  Miltiades  6.2-4  (BT 5.26-6.6  Marshall) 

2  The  honors  awarded  by  the  Roman  people  once  were  rare  and 
slight,  and  for  that  very  reason  full  of  glory;*  nowadays  they  are 
lavishly  bestowed  and  of  little  worth.  We  find  that  the  same  was 

3  the  case  among  the  Athenians  a  long  time  ago.  For  the  very  man 
who  had  liberated  Athens  and  the  whole  of  Greece,  Miltiades, 
was  awarded  the  honor  of  having  his  image  placed  foremost 
amongst  the  ten  archons  in  the  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Marathon 
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21  w  4 


*24B 


24C 

23  W 


25A 

22  W 


praetorum  numero  prima  eius  imago  poneretur  isque 
hortaretur  milites  proeliumque  committeret.  idem  ille 
populus,  posteaquam  maius  imperium  est  nactus  et 
largitione  magistratuum  comiptus  est,  trecentas  statuas  lo 
Demetrio  Phalereo  decreuit. 

4-8  namque — committeret]  cf.  Paus.  1.15.3  8-11  Overbeck  no. 

1438 


Ampelius,  Liber  Memorialis  15.19  (BT  31.10-13  Assmann) 

Demetrius  Phalereus  <qui>  vir  bonus  existimatus  ob 
insignem  iustitiam  ideoque  statuis  CCC  est  honoratus,  quas 
ei  pro  libertate  posuerunt  in  facie  publica. 

1  ob  insignem  iustitiam]  cf.  16A7S-79;  29.i7 

1  qui  add.  Halm  1-2  ideoque  ob  insignem  iusticiam  M:  transp. 
Assmann  3  pro  libertate]  pro  liberalitate  Zink,  Eos  2  ( 1866)  317- 
8;  cf.  24A.i9  II  facie]  arce  Perizonius,  cf.  1.29;  statione  Zink,  l.L,  sed 
cf.  Assmann  p.  xxiv 


Nonius  Marcellus,  De  Conpendiosa  Doctrina  XII  (BT 
3.848.22-849.2  Lindsay) 

Lvcis,  numero  plurali,  quod  sunt  dies.  Varro  Heb- 
domadum  sub  imagine  Demetri: 
hic  Demetrius  est  t  catus 
quot  lucis  habet  annus  dbsolutus; 

4  quot — absolutus]  cf.  25A.i-^ 

3  6st  t  catus]  est  tot  aptu’  signa  Quicherat:  iconas  tot  aptust  Roeper: 
aeneas  ( aereas  Schrader)  tot  aptust  Scaliger 

Plinius,  Naturalis  Historia  34.12.27  (CB  117.12-16  Le 
Bonniec) 

primus  tamen  honos  coepit  a  Graecis,  nullique  arbitror 
plures  statuas  dicatas  quam  Phalereo  Demetrio  Athenis, 
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in  the  Stoa  Poikile,  i.e.  (in  a  position)  to  exhort  the  soldiers  and  to 
4  commence  the  battle.  This  same  people  has,  after  it  had  acquired  a 
greater  empire  and  been  corrupted  by  the  largesse  of  the  public 
officers,  awarded  three  hundred  statues  to  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum,^ 

'  Nepos  argues  that  the  nature  of  all  states  is  essentially  the  same.  This 
belief  is  further  explained  (enim)  in  this  passage. 

^  The  figures  range  from  300  (24A,  24B,  25B),  more  than  300  (19.16), 
360  (1.4-5, 24C,  25A)  to  1,500  (25C). 

*24B  Ampelius,  Book  of  Memoranda  15.19  (5731.10-13  Assmann) 

Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  who  was  esteemed  a  good  man  be¬ 
cause  of  his  outstanding  justness  and  therefore  was  honored  with 
300  statues,  which  they  erected  for  him  in  public  in  return  for 
their  liberty. ' 

‘  Demetrius  is  the  last  in  a  list  of  ‘Illustrious  kings  and  leaders  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians’,  including  Cecrops,  Erichthonius,  Pandion,  Theseus,  Demophon,  Codrus, 
Pisistratus,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  Miltiades,  Aristides  the  Just,  Cimon, 
Alcibiades,  Thrasybulus,  Conon,  Dion,  Iphicrates,  Phocion  and  Chabrias. 

24C  Nonius  Marcellus,  Dictionary  of  Republican  Latin  XII  {BT 
3.848.22-849.2  Lindsay) 

‘Lucis’,  plural,  that  is  ‘days’.  Varro  in  his  Hebdomades  under 
the  image  of  Demetrius: 

This  is  Demetrius  fCatust 

as  many  as  there  are  days  in  a  complete  year. 


25A  Pliny,  Natural  History  34.12.27  {CB  117.12-16  Le  Bonniec) 

This  way  of  honouring  people,^  however,  started  first  with  the 
Greeks,  and  to  no  one,  I  think,  were  more  statues  dedicated  than 
to  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in  Athens,  if  it  is  true  that  360  (stat- 
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25B 


54W 


25C 

53  W 


siquidem  CCCLX  statuere,  nondum  anno  hunc  numenim 
dierum  excedente,  quas  mox  laceravere. 

1—4  Overbeck  no.  1437  3-4  nondum — excedente]  cf.  24C.4 

3  CCCLX  VRdh:  CCCXL  BT 


Plutarchus,  Praecepta  gerendae  reipublicae  27  820E  (BT 
5.1.114.3-11  Hubert) 


on  yocp  pioBov  eivai  5ei  xqq  npd^ecoc;  dA.A,d  aup,poA,ov 
Tqv  Tipfiv,  iva  Kal  SiajievT]  tcoXuv  xpovov,  coajiEp  ekeivoi 

SlEjIElVaV.  TWV  Se  ArULlTlTpiOU  TOU  OaX-TlpECOq  XplttKOaiCOV 

dvdpidvTcov  o\)5ei(;  eo/ev  i6v  ouds  tcwov,  dX^d  TcdvxE^ 
Exi  ^wvxoq  7tpoavT]pE0qaav  xotx;  6£  Aqiiddou  koxe- 
XcbvEuaav  eiq  diiibaq-  Kal  jtoXXal  xoiauxa  xipal 
TtETtovGaaiv  on  )4Ox0Tipta  ton  Xajiovxoq  p,6vov  dXXd  Kai 
pEyeGei  xou  5o0£vxo(;  6uax£pav0£iaai. 


3-5  Overbeck  no.  1440 


3  xpiaKoaicov  om.  PSE  4  mvov  GVkdhOE  6  dp,{5a(;]  d^T|viav 
0 II  xoiauTai  GVkdhRyZ 


Favorinus  Arelatensis,  Corinthiaca  41  (F  95  p.  311.16-20 
Barigazzi) 

oi6a  5’  Eyd)  Kal  'AppoSiov  Kal  ’ApiaxoyEixova  5o\)- 
XEuaavxaq  ev  HEpaaiq  Kal  Atiprixpiou  xou  OaXripEco^ 
TtEVxaKoaiouq  dvbpidvxaq  Kal  xiXiouc;  utco  ’AGqvaicov 
pia  Kal  xp  auxfi  fipspa  jcdvxa(;  Ka0Tipqp.£vou<;.  exoX- 
pqaav  6e  Kal  OiXitctcou  xou  paoiXECoq  dpidag  Kaxa-  5 
OK£6daai. 

1-6  =  ID.  Chr.],  Or.  37.41  (2.27.6-10  von  Arnim);  de  Oratione 
Corinthiaca  (37)  v.  von  Arnim  2. Hi;  Barigazzi  298-302  1—4 

Overbeck  no.  1441 
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i' 

ues) — the  days  of  the  year  not  yet  exceeding  this  number — were 
erected,  which  however  were  pulled  down  soon  afterwards. 

‘  I.e,  the  erection  of  columns,  symbolizing  the  elevation  of  the  person  hon¬ 
ored  above  other  mortals  (as  the  triumphal  arches  later  did). 


25B  Plutarch,  Political  Precepts  27  820E  {BT  5.1.1 14.3-1 1  Hubert) 

For  honor  should  be  awarded  not  in  payment  for  the  action 
performed  but  as  a  symbol,  in  order  that  it  may  also  last  a  long 
time,  as  the  honors  mentioned  earlier  have  lasted.*  Of  the  three 
hundred  statues  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  not  one  became  rusty 
or  dirty;  rather  all  were  pulled  down  in  his  lifetime.  And  those  of 
Demades  were  melted  down  to  make  chamber-pots.^  Many  such 
honors  have  also  fared  no  better,  because  people  became  dis¬ 
gusted  with  them  not  only  through  the  badness  of  the  recipient  but 
also  through  the  greatness  of  the  gift. 

'  Plutarch’s  point  is  that  those  who  really  have  the  interest  of  the  state  at 
heart,  should  be  content  with  an  inscription  or  honorary  decree,  and  not  desire 
a  statue. 

^  Together  with  Phocion  Demades  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Athens  after 
322.  In  319  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Antipater,  but  was  executed  by 
Cassander  on  a  charge  of  treason  (Plu.  Dem,  31.4-6;  Phoc.  30;  D.S.  18.48.1- 
4).  He  may  have  been  confused  with  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in  Plutarch’s 
sources. 

25  C  Favorinus  of  Arelate,  Corinthian  Oration  41  (F  95  p.  311.16-20 
Barigazzi) 

I  know  that  even  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  have  been  slaves 
amongst  the  Persians,’  and  that  fifteen  hundred  statues  of 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  have  all  been  pulled  down  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  on  one  and  the  same  day.  They  even  dared  to  empty  cham¬ 
ber-pots  on  Philip  the  king.^ 

'  In  480  Xerxes  took  away  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton;  later 
Antiochus  returned  them  (Paus.  1.8.5;  An.  An.  7.19.2;  Val.  Max.  2.10  ext.  1). 

^  Nothing  is  otherwise  known  about  Philip’s  statue. 
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Deiectio  a.  307 


cf.  1.34-6;  2.11;  17.9-10;  19.14-15;  20B.2-3;  23E.6-8; 
32.1-2;  35.7;  36.11;  39 

Marmor  Parium  B  24-5,  Ep.  20  (239  FGrH  II B  1004.13-15 
Jacoby) 

dcp’  o\)  Atipiixpioc;  6  ’Avxiyovoo  x6[|i,  I  Hjeipaia  7:oX,io- 
picnoa^  e^aPev,  [Kal  Axipiixpioq  6  OaX-xipeix;  e^eiteaev 
’A0T1VCOV,  exT]  AAAA 1 1 1 1,  dpxovxo(;]  ’A0iivTiai  Kaipipoo. 

1-3  Jacoby  MP  23;  131;  201-2;  228  T  4b  FGrH;  cf.  20A  23A  2 

E^eneoEv]  cf.  30.26;  32.2 


2  A'nii.'nxpio^  6  $aA,Tipei)(;  e^ejtectev  ’A6r|vc5v  Jacoby:  A.  6  ’A0f|va(; 

7tape6tOKev  vel  etc;  ©ri^a^  EcpoyEv  Wilhelm,  AM  22  (1897)  210 


Suda,  s.v.  Aripiixpioc;  6  ’Avxiyovoo  (no.  431,  LG  1.2.41.23-8 
Adler) 

Kal  6  MaKcSoviKoq  dp^cov  on  5id  axoA.ai6xT|xo<; 
dcpiKvetxai  Kal  xrjv  xe  Monvoxlaaiv  oijaav  (ppoopav 
eK(3dA,A,£i  Kal  Aiovoaiov,  xov  CTixexaypevov  aoxp, 
Kxeivei  Kal  A-npiixpiov  xov  OaX,Tipea  peGiaxTiaiv,  o<;  6ti  xd 
’AOi^vricnv  fiyev  ei<;  o^iyap^iav,  Kal  aoxovopeioGai,  s 
KaGoxi  Tcdxpiov,  ’AGrivaioic;  xe  Kal  Meyapedaw  eScokev, 
q>\)A,dxxeiv  xe  boa  xiv  ocpioiv  ek  xfic;  ei(;  x6  dpxaiov 
TcoX-ixeiac;  vopipa. 

2  Moovoxlaoiv]  Cj.  Marmor  Parium  239  FGrH  B  25-6  Ep.  21  (a.  307/ 

6)  5  ei(;  o^iyapxlav]  cf.  1 8.  J-5;  23E.7 

2  Mo\)vu%iaaiv  in  add.  Bhd.:  Movvoxia  A;  Moovuxlotv  rell.  7 
A:  xov  GITM  8  vopipa  AM:  vopipov  G1 

Polyaenus,  Strategemata  4.7.6  (BT  201.1-16  Woelfflin  & 
Melber) 

Aripfixpioc;  xod  neipai©(;  EKpdxTiaev  od^l  navxl  xm 
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Downfall  307  b.c. 

cp.  1.34-6;  2.11;  17.9-10;  19.14-15;  20B.2-3;  23E.6-8;  32.1- 
2;  35.7;  36.11;  39 

26  Marmor  Parium  B  24-5,  Ep.  20  (239  FGrH  II  B  1004.13-15 
Jacoby) 

(There  are)  44  years  (to  the  present')  from  the  time  when 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,^  took  the  Piraeus  by  siege  and 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  was  expelled  from  Athens,^  (in  the  year 
when)  Caerimus  was  archon  at  Athens.'* 

Cp.  20A  note  1 . 

^  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  son  of  Antigonus  Monophthalmus. 

^  The  supplement  in  the  text  about  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in  1.  2  is  quite 
probable,  because  the  explicit  specification  of  Demetrius  as  “the  son  of 
Antigonus”  in  I.  1  presuposes  the  mention  of  a  different  Demetrius  in  1.  2;  see 
Jacoby  MP  131. 

I.e.,  308/7.  Cp.  notes  1  to  29  and  30. 

*27  Suda,  under  Demetrius  son  of  Antigonus  (no.  43 1 ,  LG  1 .2.41 .23- 
8  Adler) 

And  the  Macedonian  leader  (Demetrius  Poliorcetes)  arrived 
with  all  speed  and  threw  out  the  garrison  which  was  in  Munychia' 
and  killed  Dionysius,  the  man  who  had  been  put  in  command  of 
it,^  and  removed  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  who  turned  the  Athe¬ 
nian  constitution  into  an  oligarchy,  and  gave  autonomy,  as  of  old, 
to  the  Athenians  and  Megarians,^  and  (allowed  them)  to  retain  all 
institutions  intrinsic  to  their  constitution  of  former  times. 

^  This  entry  opens  with  a  statement  that  Demetrius  and  Ptolemy  both  tried 
to  be  the  first  to  liberate  Greece  from  Cassander.  It  ignores  the  taking  of  the 
Piraeus  which  preceded  that  of  Munychia,  according  to  D.S.  20.45  (=  30). 

^Dionysius  was  already  there  in  313;  see  21.5-6. 

^Cp.  D.S.  20.46.  land  3. 


28  Polyaenus,  Military  Stratagems  4.7.6  {BT 201 . 1-16  Woelfflin  & 

Melber) 

Demetrius  (Poliorcetes)  did  not  get  the  Piraeus  in  his  power  by 
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vavxiK©  Kaxdpa<;,  oXXol  xdq  jiev  jiA-eiaxaq  xpif|pEi<;  "uko 
x^  loDvifp  va\>A,oxeiv  Ke^et)oa<;,  eiKoai  5e  xd(;  dpiaxa 
7tA,eo'6oa(;  e7tiA.e4djj.evo(;  Ttpoaexa^e  poOico  xfi  eipeaia 
7cA,eiv  oi)K  ETcl  x6  daxi),  dA,A,’  dx;  etuI  xt^v  ZaX-apiva. 
AripTixpiO(;60aA,TipE'U<;,  ’AOrivaicov  axpaxTiySv,  Ex^uyX^VE 
pEv  Kaaav6p{^cov  •  dTuo  6e  xfic;  dKpo7c6A,ECO(;  Kaxi5d>v  xdq 
EiKoai  VEac;  etci  XaX.apivO(;  Tc^EOvaaq,  EVopiaEV  Eivai 
nxoXEpaiKd(;  etiI  KopivOot)  7iopE\)op£vaq.  ol  6£  etcI  xcov 
EiKOCTi  ETtiaxpEij/avxEc;  £i)0t)  xov  riEipaidx;  KaxEcy^ov, 
7capa%pf|pa  8e  Kal  ZodvioGev  6  ax6A,0(;  anaq  ETiiKaxiil- 
YEXO  •  coaxE  7to^\)  7tA,Ti0oq  EKpdvxEt;  KaxEA-dpovxo  xotx; 
Txupyo'ix;  Kal  xov  X.ip£va.  icqp'UKEc;  5e  dvEPooov 
“ATipTixpiO(;  xdq  ’A0iiva(;  £A,£v0£poi”  Kal  ’A0T|vaioi  x6 
TcnpDYPoc  xTiq  EXEiiGEpiaq  tep^pevoif  Aripi^xpiov  Tcpoa- 

ESfi^avxo. 


5 


1-16  228  T  4b  FGrH  6  OTpaxTiycov]  cf.  ad  168.77  7 

KaaavSpi^cov]  cf.  30.12;  ad  “ISA.  1 5-1 7 

1  Tiavtl  in  P  rec.  manu  ex  tkxvtcjv  corn :  tcocvtcov  F  vulg.  3  dpiota^ 
F  9  nxoX£p.aiKd(;  Woelfflin  coll.  29.8: 7toX,epiKd(;  F  vulg.  10 
EvOv  FV:  EvOvc;  vulg.  15  EpGi\iEvoi  FV;  bpa)\ievoi  vulg.  Woelfflin 
coll.  5.2.5:  ccKpowpevoi  Hertlein,  JClPh  7  ( 1861)  253 II  Armfixpiov  ot) 
JcpoaedE^avxo  F 


29  Plutarchus,  Demetrius  8.4— 9.3  (BT  3.1 .9.5-10.9  Ziegler) 


49 w  4  etcXei  6e  AripTixpio^  e'xcov  apYOpioo  7i:evxaKiax{A,ia 

xd^avxa  Kal  ox6Ax)v  vewv  TtevxrjKovxa  Kal  6iaKoa{cov  EJtl 
xd(;  ’AGfivag,  x6  pev  daxx)  AripTixpiOD  xoo  <I>aX,T|peco<; 
Kaadv6pq)  6ioikoI)vxo<;,  ev  5£  xfi  Moovoxia  (ppODpag 

5  Ka0£axd)mi(;.  Evx'oxia  6’  dpa  Kal  jcpovoia  xpTiadp£VO<;  s 
ETtEcpaiVExo  x^  IlEipaiEi  TCEpTixT]  (pGivovxo^  0apYn^t®vo(;, 
7i:poaiCT0opEvo\)  pEv  ot)5£v6(;,  etceI  6’  w(p0Ti  TcX-riaiov  6 
axoAoq,  dndvxtov  dx;  nxoX£paiKd(;  xdq  vaoq  \)7uo5£xea0ai 
TtapaaKEDa^opEvcov,  6\|/e  aop^poviiaavxEq  EpOTiGoov  ol 
oxpaxTiYOi,  Kal  Gopopoq  f|v  olov  £ik6<;  ev  d7tpoa5oKr|xcp  lo 
7i:oX.£p{o\)(;  aTtoPawovxaq  dvaYKa^opevcov  dpovEoGai. 

6  xoi(;  ydp  axopaai  xcov  A-ipEVcov  dKX,E{Grxoi<;  E7i:ix\)xd)v  6 
ATipfixpiO(;  Kal  5i£^EA.daa(;,  evx6<;  fiv  fi6Ti  Kaxatpavfiq 
Tiaai,  Kal  6i£Gtiptivev  dTco  xif^  veox;  aixTioiv  fiaoxtocc;  Kal 
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swooping  down  on  it  with  the  whole  of  his  fleet.  Instead  he  or¬ 
dered  most  of  his  triremes  to  lie  in  wait  at  the  foot  of  Cape 
Sunium,  and  selecting  the  twenty  fastest  ones  he  ordered  them  to 
row  at  full  speed,  not  to  the  city  but  ostensibly  in  the  direction  of 
Salamis.  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  who  was  general  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  happened  to  be  on  Cassander’s  side.  Seeing  from  the 
Acropolis  the  twenty  ships  sailing  in  the  direction  of  Salamis,  he 
thought  they  were  Ptolemy’s  ships  proceeding  towards  Corinth.^ 
But  the  men  on  the  twenty  ships  made  a  turn  and  straight  away 
bore  down  on  the  Piraeus,  while  the  whole  (main  body  of  the) 
fleet  as  well  immediately  came  sailing  down  from  Cape  Sunium. 
As  a  result  they  landed  in  great  numbers  and  took  the  strongholds 
and  the  port.  Heralds  announced  loudly,  “Demetrius  is  setting 
Athens  free”.  And  the  Athenians,  t  •  *  •  t  the  announcement  of  free¬ 
dom,  welcomed  Demetrius. 

‘  In  308  Ptolemy  had  taken  Sicyon  and  Corinth  in  his  campaign  of  liberat¬ 
ing  Greece,  but  when  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  cooperate,  he  made  peace 
with  Cassander  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  Sicyon  and  Corinth  departed  for  Egypt 
(D.S.  20.37.1-2). 


29  Plutarch,  Demetrius  8.4-9. 3  {BT  3.1 .9.5-10.9  Ziegler) 

4  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes)  sailed  against  Athens  with  5,000  tal¬ 
ents  in  silver  money  and  a  fleet  of  250  ships.  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  was  administering  the  city  for  Cassander,  and  a  garri- 

5  son  was  stationed  on  Munychia.  Through  sheer  luck  and  planning 
as  well,  he  appeared  outside  the  Piraeus  on  the  26th  of 
Thargelion,^  without  anyone  having  seen  (him  coming).  As  soon 
as  the  fleet  was  seen  to  be  near,  all  prepared  to  welcome  the  ships 
thinking  they  belonged  to  Ptolemy.^  Too  late  the  generals  per¬ 
ceived  their  mistake  and  came  to  the  rescue;  the  confusion  was 
great,  as  is  likely  to  occur  when  unexpectedly  men  are  compelled 

6  to  defend  themselves  against  an  enemy  landing.  For  Demetrius 
(Poliorcetes)  had  found  that  the  entrances  to  the  harbours  were 
not  closed  and  had  sailed  through;  already  inside  and  visible  to 
all,  he  made  a  signal  from  his  ship  to  demand  quiet  and  silence. 
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cnco7CTi(;.  Yevo|j.evo\)  5e  tovtod  Ktip-oxa  7capaCTTr|a(Xjj.evo(; 
dveircEV,  oti  7cep\|/eiev  avxov  6  jcaTTip  dyaGfi  ’A9ti- 
vaioix;  eXevGepcbaovTa  Kal  t-nv  (ppoDpav  eKPaA-ovvta 
Koci  To\)g  vopoui;  a\>Toi^  Kal  tt]v  Tcdtpiov  dTcodtoaovia 
TioXuelav. 

dvappriGevTcov  de  to'uxcov  ol  7coA<Ax)i  Tcapaxpfjpa 
xd^  dCTTcidai;  Gepevoi  Tcpo  x®v  ko5S>v  dvexpoxTiaav,  Kal 
PoSvxeq  EKeA^eDov  dTcoPaiVEiv  xov  Aripfixpiov,  E'UEpye'rriv 
Kal  acoxfipa  TcpoaayopEdovxE*;  •  ol  5e  JCEpl  xov  3>aA,Tip£a 
7cdvxco(;  pEv  wovxo  5eiv  dsxEoGai  xov  Kpaxodvxa,  kocv 
pridEv  d)v  E7iaYy£A,A,Exai  p£A.A.p  psPaioov,  dpcoq  dETcpsa- 
Pek;  dEopEvooi;  d7t£(yx£iA,av,  olq  6  ATipirixpiO(;  evxoxwv 
(piXavGpWTtcoc;  aDVETrEpvifE  Tcap’  Eaoxov  x&v  Ttaxpcpcov 
(p(A,cov  xov  MiA,iiaiov  ’Apiaxodripov.  xod  ds  OaX^ri p£co<; 
did  XT]v  pExaPoXf^v  XTic;  TcoX-ixEiac;  paA,A.ov  xol)(;  7toA,{xa^ 
11  xoi)(;  TcoA.Epiooc;  d£doiK6xo<;  ook  fip£X,ria£v  6  Aripiixpioc;, 
dA<A<d  Kal  xtjv  do^av  aidEoGElc;  Kal  xfjv  dpExriv  xoo  dvd- 
p6(;,  £i<;  ©fiPaq  adxov  cooTCEp  ePooA-exo  pEx’  daipaA-Eiai; 

a\)VE^E7t£p\|/£V. 


15 


20 


25 


30 


1-33  228  T  4b  FGrH  4  SioiKoovToq]  cf.  16A.i5  il  9po'upa<;]  cf. 
1 6A 12-13;  30. 7  30  SeSoiKOToq]  cf.  1 .34-5  3 1  triv  86^av]  cf. 
2.9;  1 7.8  II  THv  dpeTnv]  v.  ad  1 6A.  18-19  32  e{{;  0f|Pa(;]  cf.  30.24; 

32.2 


5  6’]  xe  r  7  |j.ev  ouSevoq]  pri5ev6q  P  9  TcapaoKeoa^op-evcov.  ovj/e 
(5e)  Ziegler  10  eiKOi;  om.  r  16  <xo\)^)  ’AOrivalotx;  Sintenis  seq. 
Ziegler  20  rtapaxpfiM.a  om.  PK  22  eKeXe'uov]  dveKeXeuov 
K  22-3  euepYEXiiv — ^jcpoaayopeuovxec;]  Kal  a.  Kal  eo.  dvayopEv- 
ovxEQ  r  24  navxtoq  Anon.:  rtdvxeq  codd.  25  pT|6ev]  ouSev  r  II 
e7iaYYe^X,exai]  -eXXrixai  P  27  Tcaxp^icov]  Tipaixov  r  30  5e- 
5oik6xo<;]  (poPoup-evov  r 

30 


1 


sow 


Diodorus  Siculus,  Bibliotheca  historica  20.45.1-5  (BT 
5.239.3-6;  239.9-240.7  Fischer) 

xou  d’  Eviauaiou  xpovou  di£A.TiX\)G6xo<;  ’AGi^vTiai  pEV 
f|px£v  ’Ava^iKpdxTiq,  £v  'Pdopr)  dEuiiaxoi  KaxECTXTjCTav 
"AiiTtioi;  KA^audioi;  Kal  AeuKioq  C)t)oA,6pviO(;.  etcI  ds 
xouxcov  Atiprixpioq  pEv  6  ’Avxiyovou  ...  e^etcA-edoev  ek 
xfiq  ’Eipfiaou*  7iapdYYeA,pa  d’  eIxev  eA-euGepouv  7tdoa<;  5 
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When  that  had  been  effected,  he  placed  a  herald  beside  him  and 
announced  that  his  father^  had  sent  him  (intending  to  promote) 
their  good  fortune:  he  was  to  liberate  the  Athenians,  throw  out  the 
garrison  and  give  them  back  their  laws  and  the  constitution  of 
their  fathers. 

At  this  announcement  most  (of  the  Athenians)  at  once  placed 
their  shields  at  their  feet  and  applauded  loudly;  with  loud  cheers 
they  called  upon  Demetrius  to  disembark,  addressing  him  as 
benefactor  and  saviour.  The  party  of  the  Phalerean  believed  they 
had  to  accept  the  conqueror  in  any  event,  even  if  he  would  not 
keep  any  of  his  promises.  Nevertheles  they  despatched  envoys 
pleading  their  cause.  Demetrius  met  them  in  a  friendly  manner 
and  sent  back  with  them  as  his  representative  Aristodemus  of 
Miletus,**  one  of  the  friends  of  his  father’s  family.  Because  of  the 
change  in  government  the  Phalerean  was  more  afraid  of  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens  than  of  the  enemies;  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes)  took  his 
situation  to  heart,  and  out  of  respect  for  both  his  reputation  and  his 
virtue,  helped  him  to  get  away  to  Thebes  in  safety  as  he  wished.^ 

'  Thargelion  corresponds  to  May/June. 

^  Ptolemy  had  made  peace  with  Cassander  (note  1  to  28);  so  these  ships 
would  have  belonged  to  allies  of  the  Athenians. 

^  Antigonus  Monophthalmus;  cp.  note  2  to  30. 

*  A  trusted  friend  and  helper  of  Antigonus. 

*  In  Plutarch’s  account  (9.4-10. 1)  Demetrius  after  this  first  attacked  Megara 
and  threw  out  Cassander’s  garrison;  then  he  did  the  same  with  Munychia  (cp. 
31 );  after  that  he  assembled  the  Athenian  people  and  officially  restored  democ¬ 
racy.  The  over-enthusiastic  manner  in  which  the  Athenians  reacted,  elicits  from 
Plutarch  the  comment  cited  in  1 8. 


Diodorus  Siculus,  The  Library  of  History  20.45.1-5  {BT 5.239.3- 
6;  239.9-240.7  Fischer) 

After  the  year  had  ended,  Anaxicrates  was  the  eponymous  ar- 
chon  in  Athens  and  Appius  Claudius  and  Lucius  Volumnius  be¬ 
came  consuls  in  Rome.*  During  the  period  of  their  office, 
Demetrius  (Poliorcetes),  the  son  of  Antigonus,  ...  set  sail  from 
Ephesus.  He  had  orders  to  liberate  all  the  cities  throughout  Hellas, 
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}a.ev  taq  Kata  ttiv  'EX,A.d6a  7i6Xei<;,  Tcpcbtiiv  5e  tf^v 

2  ’AOrivaicov,  (ppoDpovixevTiv  “1)716  Kaadv5pot).  Kata7iA,e6- 
CTavto^  5  ’  a6xot)  iietd  tfiq  Swapecoc;  eiq  tov  Oeipaia  Kal 
TcavtaxoGev  7cpoCTpaX,6vtO(;  ecpodot)  Kal  Knp\)Yp,a 
7roiTiaapEvo\)  Aiovvaioq  6  KaOeataiievoc;  ercl  tf\<;  10 
MoDVDxiaq  cppo6papxo<;  Kal  Aripiitpioc;  6  OaX,T|pe6(; 
eTcipeA-Titfiq  tfi(;  7i6X,eco(;  YeyeviipEVoq  6716  Kaadv6po‘u, 
7coX,A-o6<;  £xovtE(;  atpaticbta<;,  octio  tcov  teixwv  'np.'uvovto. 

3  ttov  6’  ’AvtiyovoD  otpaticotwv  xivec;  piaadpEVOi  Kal 
Kaxd  xTiv  ocKtriv  'b7CEppdvxE<;  evxoc;  xov  xeixovi;  Tcap-  15 
ESs^avto  TcA-Eioix;  xcov  a'uvaycovi^ojXEvcov. 

xov  jiEv  o\)v  riEipaid  xovtov  xov  xpoTcov  d^wvai 
CDVEpTi,  xcbv  5’  £v6ov  Aiovvaioq  psv  6  (ppo'upapxoq  Eiq 
xTiv  Movviixiav  a\)V£(p\)y£,  Aripiixpioc;  5’  6  OaA-ripElx; 

4  dcTTExcopTioEV  Eiq  daxt).  x^  5’  vaxEpaia  7C£|icp9£l(;  p.£0’  20 
EXEpcov  7tp£apEt)X'n<;  VTco  xov  Si^pov  Tcpoq  Atifnixpiov  Kal 
TtEpl  xfic;  avxovo|j,{a<;  diaA^x^s^  ^al  xr\q  i6{a(;  do(paX£(a(; 
Exvxe  7capa7iO|i7tfi(;  Kal  xd  Kaxd  xdq  ’AOiivaq  aTio- 
yivwaKcov  EcpvyEV  Ei(;  xdq  0iipa(;,  vaxEpov  66  Tcpoq 

5  nxoX,£|j,aiov  eIc;  AiyvTcxov.  ovxo<;  jxev  ovv  exti  6£Ka  xr\q  25 
7r6X,£co<;  enioxaxr\G(xq  e^etceoev  ek  xr\q  7caxpi5o<;  xov 
EipripEvov  xpoTtov.  6  56  dripoq  xcov  ’AOrivaicov  Kopiad- 
pEvoq  xf|v  £X,£V0Epiav  £\|rncpiaaxo  xipdq  xoiq  aixiOK;  xfi(; 
a'uxovop{a(;. 

2  ’Ava^iKpdxovi;]  c/.  23E.6-7;  31.i-4  7  (ppoopouiievTiv]  cf. 

1  G^12-13;  29.5  1 1-12  AripriTpioq — Kaodvdpov]  v.  16A.i5- 
17  12ejripeXTitTi^]c/ 16A.76  1 8-25  225  7  4a  FGi-//  22 
Ttepl  TTii;  auTovopia^]  cf.  27.5  24  OfiPaq]  cf.  29.52;  32. 2  25  etti 
6Eica]  v.ad^.4  26  ETCiaxatriaaq]  cf.  1 9.5;  22.6 II  E^enEoev] cf.  26.2; 

3Z2 


9  icnpuy^axa  F  22  TCEpl]  vnep  F II  Kal  xfjq  iSlaq]  xai  TCEpl  xf|Q  18.  F 
23  Ttapajtoprcfic;]  jtapacpuX.aidiq  F II  xd  Kaxd  om.  X 

Philochorus  ap.  Dionysium  Halicaraassensem,  De  Dinarcho 
3.4-5  (CB  5.126.11-22  Aujac) 

OiXdxopoq  66  £v  xaiq  ’AxxiKaiq  loxopiaiq  TCEpi  xe  xr\q 
(pvyfi(;  xwv  KaxaX-vadvxcov  xov  6fipov  Kal  TiEpl  xf\q 
Ka065ov  TtdXiv  olSxcoq  X,£yEi  •  “xov  ydp  ’Ava^iKpdxov(; 
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and  first  that  of  the  Athenians,  which  was  being  held  by  a  garrison 

2  of  Cassander’s.  He  sailed  with  his  naval  force  into  the  Piraeus, 
made  an  immediate  attack  on  all  sides  and  issued  a  proclamation; 
but  Dionysius,  who  was  the  commander  of  the  garrison  on 
Munychia,  and  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  who  had  been  made  over¬ 
seer  of  the  city  by  Cassander,  had  many  soldiers  and  defended 

3  themselves  from  the  walls.  But  some  of  Antigonus’  soldiers 
forced  their  way  through  along  the  coast  and  climbed  the  wall.^ 
Once  within  they  admitted  more  of  their  fellow  soldiers. 

In  that  way  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Piraeus  was  captured.  Of 
those  inside,  Dionysius,  the  commander  of  the  gzirrison,  took  ref¬ 
uge  in  Munychia;  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  withdrew  into  the  city. 

4  The  following  day  he,  together  with  some  others,  was  sent  by  the 
people  as  ambassador  to  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes).  After  discuss¬ 
ing  with  Demetrius  the  autonomy  (of  the  city)  and  his  personal 
safety,  he  obtained  a  safe-conduct,  and  giving  up  his  position  in 

5  Athens  he  fled  to  Thebes,  and  afterwards  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.^  In 
this  manner,  after  having  been  at  the  head  of  the  government  of 
the  city  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  he  was  expelled  from  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  people  of  the  Athenians  thus  got  back  their  freedom  and 
voted  honorary  awards  to  those  responsible  for  (recovering)  the 
autonomy.'^ 

'  I.e.,  307/6.  The  Roman  consuls  were  Ap.  Claudius  C.  f.  Ap.  n.  Caecus  and 
L.  Volumnius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Flamma  Violens. 

^  Demetrius  had  been  equipped  by  his  father  Antigonus  with  a  large  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  (D.S.  20.45.1) . 

^  Ptolemy  I  Soter. 

'*  Cp.  Plu.  Demetr.  10.2.  In  Diodorus’  account,  Demetrius  attacked  Munychia 
next  and  captured  it  after  two  days  (20.45.5-7).  After  that  ‘liberty’  was  offi¬ 
cially  restored  to  the  Athenians,  and  then  Demetrius  took  Megara  (46. 1-3).  For 
the  discrepancies  between  Plutarch  (29)  and  Diodorus  (30),  see  Jacoby  FGrH 
III  b  Suppl.  1 341-5  on  Philochorus  328  F  66. 


31  Philochorus  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  On  Dinarchus  3.4—5 
(CB  5.126.11-22  Aujac) 

In  the  History  of  Attica  Philochorus  says  the  following  about 
the  exile  of  the  men  who  brought  down  the  democracy^  and  about 
their  return  again:  “Straightway  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that 
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apxovxo(;,  e^Gt)  pev  ti  xwv  Meyapecov  7x6X,v(;  edXco*  6  5e 
Ari|a.iiTpio<;  [6]  KaxeA,0a)v  ek  xcov  Meydpcov  Kax- 
eaKE'ud^exo  xd  7ip6<;  x'qv  Mo\)v\)/{av  xai  xd  xeixTi 
KaxaaKdn/aq  d7tE5coKe  x©  6fi|a.q).  iSaxepov  68  eiaxiy- 
YEXOriaav  7ioA,A,ol  (xcbv>  tcoXixwv,  ev  ol(;  Kal  Arjpiixpiog  6 
Oa^Tipedc;.  x6)v  5’  eiaaYyEXGevxcov  ovq  pev  odx  'OKo- 
peivavxac;  xfjv  Kpioiv  eveGavdxcooav  xfi  xj^'ntpq),  o\)(;  6’ 
dtiaKodaavxaq  dTceX-Doav.”  xadxa  pev  odv  xfiq  6y66ti(;. 


5 


1-1 1  228  T4b  FGrH  =  Philoch.  328  F  66  FGrH  (cf  III  b  Suppl.  1 340- 
5)  3  ’Ava^iKpcxToox;]  cf.  23E.  6-7;  30. 7-2  9-10  tav  5’ — 

cf  1 .24-5;  23E.5 


2  ^Dyriq  xav  KaTaX-uadviav  Sylburg  coll.  D.H.  Din.  2.5:  av)xf|q  tav 
KaXecdvtav  F  5  6  del.  Wilhelm  8  xav  add.  Krueger  10 
E0avdxaaav  Krueger  seq.  Aujac  11  xf|(;  oySoriq]  (ek)  xr^q  oy. 
Marenghi  seq.  Aujac 


Exilium 

cf.  1 .34-6;  2.11;  19.14-15;  20B.3;  23E.6-8;  35.6-7;  36.11; 

39 

Plutarchus,  Quomodo  adulator  ab  amico  internoscatur  28 
69C-D(BT  1.138.18-139.1  Gartner) 

X^eyexai  6e  xai  Ar|pf|xpiO(;  6  Oa A,t| pe'i)<;  oxe  xfiq 
TcaxpiSoc;  e^ETceae  Kal  TCEpl  0iipaq  d6o^c5v  Kal  xatiEivd 
npdxxcov  5if)yev,  oux  fiBccoq  i5eiv  Tcpoaiovxa  Kpdxijxa, 
7iappT|oiav  KuviKTiv  Kal  AxSyotx;  xpaxev<;  7cpoa5ex6pEvo<;  • 
Evxuxovxoq  6e  Tupdox;  aux^  xou  KpdxT|xo<;  Kal  5ia-  5 
A.exG£vxo(;  KEpl  (()'uyfi(;  wq  ou6ev  exoi  KaKov  ou6’  d^iov 
(pEpEiv  Papecoi;  Ttpaypdxcov  or(paA,£pajv  Kal  dPEPaicov 
D  d7tT|A.A,aypEvov,  dpa  5e  Gappsiv  £(p’  eauxw  Kal  xfi 
5ia0£CT£i  7capaKaAx)uvxo!;,  ti6icov  y£v6p£V0(;  Kal  dvaGap- 
pfiaaq  np6(;  xouq  q>{A,ou(;  eItie  “(pEU  xwv  7cpd^£03V  ekeivcov  lo 
Kal  doxo^ioov  5i’  dq  dv6pa  xoiouxov  ouk  Eyvcopev.” 
A,U7toup£vq)  ydp  puGoq  EupEVTi^  cpiXcov, 
dyav  5£  pcopawovxi  vou0Exf|paxa. 
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Anaxicrates  was  archon,^  the  city  of  the  Megareans  was  taken. 
Demetrius  (Poliorcetes)  came  back  from  Megara  and  started  op¬ 
erations  against  Munychia.  He  razed  its  walls  to  the  ground  and 
restored  it  to  the  people.^  Later  many  of  the  citizens  were  im¬ 
peached,  and  among  them  there  was  also  Demetrius  of  Phalerum. 
Of  those  impeached  some  did  not  await  the  verdict  of  their  trial 
and  were  condemned  to  death  by  vote;  others  submitted  and  were 
5  set  free.”  This  is  from  the  eighth  book.'^ 

'  I.e.,  “the  partisans  of  Demetrios  of  Phaleron  whom  he  [D.H.]  calls  com¬ 
prehensively  and  quite  correctly  ol  Ka'raX'6aavxE(;  tov  Siipov”  Jacoby  FGrH 
III  b  Suppl.  1 340. 

2  I.e.,  307/6. 

^  On  the  sequence  of  events,  cp.  note  5  to  29  and  note  4  to  30. 

*  Despite  the  use  of  quotation  marks,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  words  accurately 
represent  what  Philochorus  wrote.  See  von  Wilamowitz,  Hermes  34  (1899) 
624  [KS IV  95];  Jacoby  FGrH  III  b  Suppl.  1 341 . 

Exile 

cp.  1.34-6;  2.11;  19.14-15;  20B.3;  23E.6-8;  35.6-7;  36.11;  39 


32  Plutarch,  How  to  tell  a  Flatterer  from  a  Friend  28  69C-D  {BT 
1.138.18-139.1  Gartner) 

Of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  too’  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  ban¬ 
ished  from  his  country  and  living  near  Thebes  in  obscurity  and 
humble  circumstances,  he  was  not  happy  to  see  Crates  approach 
him;  for  he  expected  cynical  outspokenness  and  harsh  words  from 
him.  Crates,  however,  met  him  in  a  friendly  way  and  talked  with 
him  about  exile,  (saying)  that  there  was  no  harm  in  it  and  it  was 
not  worth  being  troubled  about,  because  it  meant  being  freed  from 
D  perilous  and  unstable  conditions.  At  the  same  time  he  exhorted 
him  to  have  confidence  in  himself  and  his  own  disposition. 
Demetrius’  mood  changed  for  the  better;  he  took  courage  and  said 
to  his  friends  “How  I  regret  those  affairs  and  demands  which  kept 
us  from  getting  to  know  such  a  man!” 

For  when  in  distress,  one  needs  a  kindly  word  from  friends; 

when  making  too  much  of  a  fool  of  oneself,  their  admonitions. 
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omoq  6  xpoTtoc;  twv  yevvaicov  (p{X.a)v  * 

1-1 1  Crates  Thebanus  VH  34  SSR  //  536  Giannantoni  1-3  228  T  5 
FGrH  2  E^eTieae]  cf.  26.2;  30.26  II  itepl  0fiPa(;]  cf.  29.32; 
30.24  \2-l3 Eur.  F962,2-3N.^  =  F1380Mette.  Lustrum  13(1968) 

325;  cf.  Sotion  ap.  Stob.  4  48b. 30;  Plu.  Cons.  odApol  1 102B 

6  riNhD  1  dpepaitov  FK:  Papecov  hSD:  Piaitov  O  8 
a.Tvr[K'Ktxy\ib/oc,Larsen  II  om.  SD,  Bemardakis  12 ydp]  Stob. 
et  Plu.  Mor.  102B II  (p{X.a)i  (piXoo  Stob. 


33A  Sosicrates  ap.  Athenaeum,  Deipnosophistae  10.19  422C-D 

(BT  2.418.19-22  Kaibel) 

Kctl  KpdtTjq  5’  6  KUViKoq,  co<;  (pT|ai  ZcooiKpdTri<;  ev  xaiq 
Aia6oxai(;,  ETteppdTtiae  AT|pi3Tpiov  xov  OaA.T|pea  auv  xp 
Ttiipa  xwv  dpxcov  xal  A,dYUVov  Tcepyavxa  oivov  “eiOe 
ydp,  e9T|,  xd(;  KpT|va(;  Kal  dpxouq  rjv  9epeiv.” 

1—4  Ath.  Epit.  (2.2.30.3-5  Peppink);  Sosicrates  Rhodius  F  13 
Giannattasio  Andria  =  Crates  Thebanus  VH  33  SSR  11536  Giannantoni 


Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  philosophorum  6.90  (OCT 
2.287.24-6  Long) 

Aripiixpiov  xov  <l>aA,T|pea  ;i:e|i.\|/avxa  aux^  dpxou^  Kal 
oivov  cbvei5ioev  eiTccbv,  “el'Oe  ydp  al  Kpfivai  Kal  dpxovq 
e(pepov.”  6fiA,ov  o\>v  6)(;  u6cDp  eTcivev. 

1—3  Crates  Thebanus  V  H  33  SSR  11 536  Giannantoni 


*34  loannes  Tzetzes,  Historiae  4.740;  747-8  (155  Leone) 

cb  xcov  axpocpcbv  xfi<;  xu^riq. 

'0  OaXTipeuq  Ariiirixpioq  p^aq  Kal  xipTixeoc;, 
dA.X,’  ISaxepov  Ei(;  KopwOov  dxipox;  ypappaxeuei. 


33B 

58a  W 


58b  W 

D 
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Such  is  the  way  of  trae  friends. 

'  Plutarch  has  just  used  the  example  of  small  children,  who  in  falling  hurt 
themselves,  and  are  picked  up  and  soothed  by  their  nurses,  only  to  be  scolded 
afterwards. 


33 A  Sosicrates  in  Athenaeus,  Sophists  at  Dinner  10.19  422C-D  {BT 
2.418.19-22  Kaibel) 

According  to  Sosicrates  in  his  Successions,  Crates,  the  Cynic, 
D  too  severely  rebuked  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  for  sending  him  to¬ 
gether  with  a  bag  of  loaves  of  bread  also  a  flask  of  wine.  He  said 
“I  wish  it  were  possible  for  the  springs  to  bring  forth  loaves  of 
bread  as  well.”’ 

‘  In  the  preceding  quotation  from  Diphilus’  Parasite  (422B-C)  the  expres¬ 
sions  “bag  of  loaves”  and  “flask  of  wine”  are  also  used. 

33B  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  6.90  {OCT 
2.287.24-6  Long) 

When  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  sent  him  (Crates)  loaves  of 
bread  and  wine,  he  (Crates)  chided  him  saying  “I  wish  the  springs 
brought  forth  loaves  of  bread  as  well.”  Clearly,  his  beverage  was 
usually  water.’ 

'  This  saying  of  Crates  is  followed  by  one  concerning  Theophrastus  (=  no. 
23  FHS&G). 

*34  Joannes  Tzetzes,  Histories  4.740;  747-8  (155  Leone) 

Ah,  the  changes  of  fortune!  (...’)  The  Phalerean  Demetrius 
was  a  great  man  and  worthy  of  honor,  but  later  he  (went)  to 
Corinth  to  work  (there)  without  honor  as  a  secretarial  hack. 


'  As  further  instances  Tzetzes  names  Hannibal,  Themistocles  and  Eumenes. 
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Refugium  in  Aegypto 

cf.  1 .34-44;  74;  2.11-14;  19.14-15;  20B.3;  42;  58A-66 

35  Plutarchus,  De  exilio  1 601F-602A  (BT  3.518.1 1-21  Paton  et 

al.) 

7cA.o1)tov  pev  yap  d7io(3aA.6vxa  pa5{o)(;  o-uk  eaxi  Kal 

61  w  xa^eco!;  oXkjov  aa)vayayeiv,  jcaxpii;  6e ywexai  naaa 7t6X,i<; 

ei50i)(;  dv0pa)7ccp  %pfia0ai  p.e|j,a0TiK6xi  xal  piCoti;  exovxi 
Tiavxaxov  ^fiv  xe  xal  xpe9ecT0ai  Kal  Tcavxl  xoTtO)  Tcpoa- 
(pijea0ai  6'uvaiJ.eva(;,  oiaq  eixe  0epioxoKX,fi<;  oia(;  5 
Ar|piixpiO(;  6  <I>aXT|pe'U(;.  o-uxoi;  pev  ydp  ev  ’AX,e^av6pe{a 
pexd  xTiv  (p'uyfiv  Tcpcoxo*;  ©v  xwv  nxoA.epaio'u  (p{X,©v  oi5 
povov  aiL)x6(;  kv  d(p06voi(;  SifiYev  dA,Adc  Kal  xoii;  ’A0T|va{- 
602A  ok;  5©ped(;  eitepue,  0epiaxoKA,f|(;  5e  %opT|yia  PaoiXiKfi 

TtpoxaveDopevoq  ei;i:eiv  A,eyexai  irpoc;  xt^v  yuvaiKa  Kal  10 
xoix;  TcaiSaq  “d7c©X,6pe0’  dv,  ei  pr^  dji:©^6p£0a.” 

1-3  Stob.  3.40.3.4  6-9  228  T  6a  FGrH  7  ixetot  ttiv  (poyriv]  c/ 

19.74-75  II  TCpcoTOf; — (piXwv]  cf.  \.36-7;  51-3;  37;  38  11  Teles 

22.14-23.1  et  v.  quae  collegit  Nachstadt  ad  Plu.  Reg.  et  imp. 
apophthegm.  17 185F 

2  aA,X,ov  Stob.:  om.  codd.  4  xoTicp  Ald.^:  tpojrcp  codd. 

36  Cicero,  De  Finibus  5.19.53-4  (BT  13.182.22-183.11 

Schiche) 

53  ac  veteres  quidem  philosophi  in  beatorum  insulis  fingunt 
qualis  futura  sit  vita  sapientium,  quos  cura  omni  liberates, 
nullum  necessarium  vitae  cultum  aut  paratum  requirentis, 
nihil  aliud  esse  acturos  putant,  nisi  ut  omne  tempus 
inquirendo  ac  discendo  in  naturae  cognitione  consumant.  5 
nos  autem  non  solum  beatae  vitae  istam  esse  oblectationem 

62  w  videmus,  sed  etiam  levamentum  miseriarum.  itaque  multi, 

cum  in  potestate  essent  hostium  aut  tyrannorum,  multi  in 
custodia,  multi  in  exilio  dolorem  suum  doctrinae  studiis 

54  levaverunt.  princeps  huius  civitatis  Phalereus  Demetrius  10 
cum  patria  pulsus  esset  iniuria,  ad  Ptolomaeum  se  regem 
Alexandream  contulit.  qui  cum  in  hac  ipsa  philosophia,  ad 
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Refuge  in  Egypt 

cf.  1 .34-44;  74;  2.11-14;  19.14-15;  20B.3;  42;  58A-66 

35  Plutarch,  On  Exile  1 601F-602A  (Sr3.518.11-21  Paton  et  al) 

Having  lost  one’s  wealth  one  cannot  amass  another  fortune 
easily  and  quickly.  But  any  city  becomes  a  person’s  homeland 
straight  away  if  he  knows  how  to  make  use  (of  it)  and  has  roots 
that  can  live  and  find  nourishment  to  grow  on  anywhere  and  strike 
in  any  place,  such  as  Themistocles  had,  such  as  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  had.  For  the  latter  lived  in  Alexandria  after  his  exile, 
first  amongst  the  friends  of  Ptolemy,^  not  only  enjoying  abun- 
602A  dance  himself,  but  even  sending  gifts  to  the  Athenians.^  And 
Themistocles,  while  being  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the  (Per¬ 
sian)  king,^  is  reported  to  have  spoken  to  his  wife  and  children: 
“We  would  have  been  ruined,  if  we  had  not  been  ruined.” 

‘  Ptolemy  I  Soter,  who  reigned  306/4-283/2. 

^  Possibly  in  287,  when  Athens  was  liberated  from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
with  the  support  of  Ptolemy. 

^  Xerxes  I  (cp.,  e.g.,  Thuc.  1.138.5). 


36  Cicero,  On  Ends  5.19.53-4  {BT  13.182.22-183.11  Schiche) 

53  And  the  old  philosophers  do  indeed  picture  to  themselves  the 
sort  of  life  the  wise  men  will  have  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed: 
these,  they  think,  will  be  freed  from  all  sorrow;  they  will  not  re¬ 
quire  any  tending  to  or  provision  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  will 
do  nothing  but  spend  all  their  time  in  doing  research  and  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge  in  the  study  of  nature.  We,  however,  realize 
that  there  is  not  only  this  delight  inherent  in  the  blessed  life,  but 
also  a  way  of  alleviating  one’s  misery.  That’s  why  many,  when 
they  are  in  the  power  of  enemies  or  tyrants,  many  when  in  prison, 
many  when  in  exile,  have  alleviated  their  sorrow  by  learned  stud- 

54  ies.  The  leader  of  this  state.‘  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  when  he  had 
been  unjustly  expelled  from  his  country,  went  to  King  Ptolemy  in 
Alexandria.  Since  he  excelled  in  this  very  philosophy  which  we 
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37 

60W 


38 


63  W 


quam  te  hortamur,  excelleret  Theophrastique  esset  auditor, 
multa  praeclara  in  illo  calamitoso  otio  scripsit  non  ad  usum 
aliquem  suum,  quo  erat  orbatus,  sed  animi  cultus  ille  erat  ei  is 
quasi  quidam  humanitatis  cibus. 

10-16  228  T  7  FGrH  10  princeps— civitatis]  v.  ad  A.  15-1 7 
12-16  V.  sub  •ludicia’  13  Thphr.  no.  18.5  FHS&G;  v.  8 


2  futura  Leclerc:  natura  codd.  5  inqrendo  E:  in  querendo  RV: 
inquerendo  N  12  ipsa  om.  BE  14  scripsit  ed.  Veneta  1494:  scribit 
codd. 

Philodemus,  De  rhetorica,  PHerc.  1004,  col.  101,  6-16  (BT 
1.377-8  Sudhaus) 

Kal  a'uvava[ai:]pe(po- 
pevouq  e[A,]eouatv,  ou  p6- 
vov  Gaupd^ouai,  Kal 
Siipcov  pdXAx)v,  d)q  Ilu- 
Ocova  ^>Ri7C7toq  Kal  tov 
<I>aA,'npea  AripT^tpiov 

riToX-epaioq  Kal  7coA,Ax)l 
TcXeiOYaq  [dJA.A.ouq  Kal  d- 
pia'C0Kpa[T{]ai  Kal  aw- 
eSplai,  7to[X,]A,d  TtapeSe- 
^aTO  TCOV  [p]Tix6p(ov  Tl  .. . 

ante  haec  verba  habet  pap.  2-5  ai  6  p['nt(op  ?  I  —  po.  [koI  8ia]l  td[<; 
opoiaq  djpetat;  [xalp{]evTa[(;  7toA,]A,[o]’u[(;  6nva]axai  Sudhaus  6- 
16  Sudhaus 


Plutarchus,  Regum  et  imperatorum  apophthegmata  189D 
(BT  2.54.12-16  Nachstadt  et  al.) 

AHMHTPIOI O  (DAAHPEYI 
Atipfixpioq  6  <5aA,iripeuq  nxoA,epa((p  x^  paaiA,ei 
Ttapfjvei  xd  xcepl  PaoiXetaq  Kal  fiyepoviaq  PiPA.{a 
KxaoGai  Kal  dvaYivaxTKeiv  •  “d  ydp  ol  (piXoi  xoiq  Paai- 
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urge  you^  to  pursue,  and  (since)  he  was  a  student  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus,^  he  wrote  many  excellent  things  in  that  miserable  retire¬ 
ment,  not  for  any  practical  use  of  his  own,  for  he  was  debarred 
from  affairs;  no,  this  cultivation  of  the  mind  was  to  him  as  it  were 
a  sustenance  of  his  humanity. 

'  The  dialogue  is  here  set  in  the  Academy  at  Athens,  with  M.  Pupius  Piso 
expounding  the  Peripatetic  theory. 

^  Cicero. 

^Ptolemy  had  had  relations  with  Theophrastus  too  (D.L.  5.37  =  Thphr.  no.  1 
FHS&G). 


37  Philodemus,  On  Rhetoric,  PHerc.  1004,  col.  101,  6-16  (BT 
1 .377-8  Sudhaus) 

. . .  and  show  mercy  on  . . .  living  with  them,  not  only  admire 
(them),  even  more  than  democracies,  as  Philip  (did)  with  Python’ 
and  Ptolemy  with  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  and  many  (did)  with 
many  others  both  aristocracies  and  councils,  often  accepted 
something  from  the  orators  . . . 

*  This  could  be  either  Python  of  Aenus,  who  served  Philip  II,  king  of 
Macedonia  (Dem.  23.127),  or  Python  of  Byzantium,  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  who 
was  sent  by  the  same  on  an  embassy  to  Athens  in  343  (Dem.  18.136).  Cp. 
Dorandi  in  this  volume. 


38  Plutarch,  Sayings  of  Kings  and  Commanders  189D  {BT  2.54.12- 
16Nachstadter  al.) 

DEMETRIUS  OF  PHALERUM 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  advised  King  Ptolemy  to  acquire  the 
books  dealing  with  kingship  and  leadership,  and  to  read  them: 
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^evaiv  01)  Bappooai  napaiveiv,  taota  ev  toi<;  pipA-ioiq 

yeypaTiiTai.” 

1-6  228  T 6b  FGrH;  Stob.  4.7.27  (4.255.10-14  Hense);  App.  Vat.  149 
( 1 76.4-6  Stembach ),  ubi  6  aiL)T6(;  ad  Democratem  Parrhesiasten  refert; 
Mel.  Aug.  29  (Bar.  f.  191b):  Ars.  188. 18-22  Walz  2-3  FlxoX^lxaicp — 
Ttapfivei]  cf.  ^.36-9;  51-3  4-6  a  yap — Yeypajtxai]  idem  apo- 

phthegma  Demetrio  attribuitur  in  Max.  16  (PG  91.817.22-4  Combefis); 
Corp.  Par.  476;  Apost.  1.27^  ( CPG  2.246.13-14  Leutsch) 


39  Hieronymus,  Interpretatio  Chronicorum  Eusebii  ad  01. 

118,1^  (GCS  24  [Eusebius  7]  p.  127.3-6  Helm) 


Alexandrinorum  Consules  Syriae 

,  CXVni  Olymp 

XVn  Demetrius  Falereus  ad  V 

MDCCX  XVin  Ptolomaeum  ueniens  impe-  VI 

XVnU  trauit,  ut  Atheniensibus  VII 

XX  democratia  redderetur  VIE 


Macedo- 

num 

Asiae 

a.  Chr. 

X 

XI 

308 

>a 

m 

307 

xn 

xm 

306 

xin 

xnn 

305 

4-7  cf.  Anon.  Matr.  39.10-12  Bauer:  ATijifixpiO(;  6  OaX.Tipei)(;  Tcpoq 
nxoXepaiov  ^X,0ev,  oq  kui  ’A&nvaioK;  xt^v  SruxoKpaxiav  dneScoKs;  cf. 


20B  et  V.  ad  19.70-77 


-> 


65  W 


Aelianus,  Varia  historia  3.17  (BT  46.26;  47.24-9  Dilts) 

eTcoX.iTeuaavTo  oov  Kal  (pi^daocpoi . . .  ATj|LiiiTpiO(;  6e  6 
OaX-Epeix;  Kal  ’AGevtigiv  ettupaveaxaTa  en:oX,iteuaaxo, 
eax’  [av]  auxov  6  aovTiGriq  ’AGiivaiOK;  (pGovoc;  e^ecoae- 
Kal  ev  AiyuTcxcp  6e  oovwv  x^  nxoX,e|iav(p  vopoGeaiaq 
Ep^e.  xiq  6e  dvxKp'naei  Kal  OepiK^ea  xov  SaYGiTixcou 
(piX,6oo(pov  yeveoGai . . . ; 


1-5  228  T  6c  FGrH  1  <piX6oo(poi]  cf.ad2..3 
V.  ad  16A.7S-7P  3  cpSovoq]  v.  ad'\.22-4 

20  A  2 


2  enup.  ETioXixeuoaxo] 
4  vo|j.o9eaia(;]  v.  ad 


3  [av]  del.  Hercher 

PLille  88  (CPF  1 1**  42  IT,  p.  3-4  Linguiti) 

xov  KaX,X,i]- 
aGevri  5e  Kal  xov  [Oa]- 


*41 
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“For  the  things  their  friends  do  not  dare  to  offer  to  kings  as  advice, 
are  written  in  these  books.”* 

‘  In  this  compilation  of  sayings  (spurious?),  one  dictum  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalenim  is  quoted  between  five  of  Pisistratus  and  five  of  Lycurgus. 


2  A.  6  <>.]  A.  OavooTpaTou  O.  Ars.;  6  ambqApp.  Vat.  II  om,  I 


39  Hieronymus,  Translation  of  Eusebius’  Chronological  Canons  01. 
1 18,1^  (CCS  24  [Eusebius  7]  p.  127.3-6  Helm) 

Demetrius  of  Phalenim  went  to  Ptolemy  and  obtained  the  res¬ 
toration  of  democracy  to  the  Athenians.* 

’  The  number  MDCCX  (1710)  refers  to  the  birth  of  Abraham.  The  entry  is 
put  in  Olympiad  118,  308-305  b.c.;  the  other  numbers  refer  to  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  I  in  Egypt;  of  Seleucus  Nicanor  in  Syria;  of  Cassander  in  Macedonia; 
and  of  Antigonus  in  Asia. 


ad  CXVIII  Ol.L,  ad  XVIII  A,  ad  XXII B  2  inpetrauit  A;  inperabit  L:  impetravit 
ex  imperavit  P  4  democritia  A;  demogratia  Af 

40  Aelian,  Miscellaneous  History  3.17  {BT 46.26;  47.24—9  Dilts) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  philosophers  too  have  participated  in  gov¬ 
ernment  . . .  Demetrius  of  Phalenim  participated  with  the  greatest 
distinction  in  government  in  Athens,  until  the  customary  envy  of 
the  Athenians  drove  him  out;  in  Egypt  too,  where  he  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  Ptolemy,  he  was  responsible  for  legislation.  And  who 
will  deny  that  Pericles  too,  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  was  a  philoso¬ 
pher  ...?* 


‘  Aelian  lists  a  number  of  ‘philosophers’,  who  have  either  benefited  their 
country  or  actively  entered  politics:  Demetrius  is  preceded  in  this  list  by 
Zaleucus,  Charondas,  Archytas,  Solon,  Bias,  Thales,  Chilon,  Pittacus,  Cleobulus, 
Anaximander,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle. 


*41  PLille  %%  {CPF  1 1**42  IT,  p.  3^Linguiti) 

Callisthenes  and  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  did  not  derive  any 
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X,r|  pea  At|  iiT^x  pi  [ov] 
ot)0ev  d)(peX,Tiaev  [ti] 

5  Ttep'iToix;  A,6YODq5[ei]- 

•  ♦ 

voTTic;  Kal  TO  peY[a]- 

XoTtpeTieq  Tcov  cp[pd- 
•  •  •  ♦ 

o]ecov,  dA.X.’  6  pev  7t[a- 

p’]  ’AX,e^dv5pcp  5ia- 
10  [|3]A,ti0£{(;,  6  5’ evavT[ 

.].  T$  7tapo(p0evT.[ 

] . e.'0T.[ 

♦ 

1-1 1  ed.  a  Meillien  CRIPEL  5  (1979)  366-8;  iterum  ed.  A.  Linguiti, 
CPF  1 1  **,  p.  3-5;  de  Callisthene  Demetrioque  comparatis  cf  42.4- 
9  9-10  cf.^. 36-42;  51-3  -» 


Aspide  occisus 

42  Cicero,  Pro  Rabirio  Postumo  9.23  (BT  25.60.16-61.1 

Olechowska) 

vimm  unum  totius  Graeciae  facile  doctissimum, 
Platonem,  iniquitate  Dionysi  Siciliae  tyranni,  cui  se  ille 
commiserat,  in  maximis  periculis  insidiisque  esse  versatum 
accepimus;  Callisthenem  doctum  hominem  comitem 
71  w  Magni  Alexandri  ab  Alexandre  necatum;  Demetrium  et  ex  5 

re  publica,  Athenis  quam  optime  gesserat,  et  ex  doctrina 
nobilem  et  clamm,  qui  Phalereus  vocitatus  est,  in  eodem 
isto  Aegyptio  regno  aspide  ad  corpus  admota  vita  esse 
privatum. 

1-4  PL  Ep.  7;  Plu.  Dio  4-5;  10-16;  19-20  4-5  Callisthenes  124  T 

19b  FGrH;  Am  An.  4.14.3  =  124  T8  FGrH;  cf.  41  5-9  FGrH  II  b  643 

ad 228  T 1  6  Athenis — gesserat]  v.  ad  ^6A.  18-19  7  nobilem  et 
clamm]  v.  ad  A  4.5  8-9  aspide — privatum]  cf.  1 .42-3;  2. 12-13 

3  insidiisque  Carbo:  insidiis  mediisque  V:  mediisque  in  insidiis 
Halm  6  Athenis  del.  Madvig:  Atheniensi  Lambinus  II  quam  suppl. 

II  Athenis — gesserat  del.  Halm,  Abh.  Bay.  Ak.  W.  7.3  ( 1855)  660-1 II 
gesserat  dett.:  digesserat  V  7  qui — est  del.  Halm  1855,  661  8 

egyptio  ex  egypto  Vh  phalerio  dett.:  Phario  Tumebus 
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benefit  from  their  deft  command  of  words  and  the  splendor  of 
their  phrases;  no,  the  former  was  slandered  before  Alexander,  the 
latter  . . .  ‘ 

'  The  text  is  too  damaged  to  admit  of  translation,  but  it  appears  to  contain  a 
reference  to  Demetrius’  conflict  with  Ptolemy  II;  see  note  2  on  42  and  Dorandi 
in  this  volume. 


9-\0fort.  6  5’  evavT[{loq]  Jtapo(p0^x[i  Meillier,  vel  £vavx[{la)<;] 


Killed  by  an  Asp 

42  Cicero,  In  Defence  of  Rabirius  Postumus  9.23  {BT  25 .60. 1 6-6 1 . 1 
Olechowska) 

We  hear’  that  the  man,  who  was  easily  the  most  learned  man 
by  far  of  the  whole  of  Greece,  Plato,  was  subjected  to  the  greatest 
dangers  and  treacherous  attacks  through  the  iniquity  of 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  himself; 
that  Callisthenes,  a  learned  man,  companion  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  murdered  by  Alexander;  that  Demetrius,  called  the 
Phalerean,  a  man  renowned  and  famous  both  because  of  his  ex¬ 
cellent  government  of  the  Athenian  state  and  because  of  his  learn¬ 
ing,  was  deprived  of  his  life  in  that  same  kingdom  of  Egypt  by  an 
asp  being  applied  to  his  body.^ 

'  Cicero  is  making  the  point  (22)  that  Postumus,  a  man  not  particularly 
learned,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  making  the  same  mistake  extremely  learned 
men  like  Plato,  Callisthenes  and  Demetrius  had  made  before  him,  i.e.  that  of 
entering  royal  service  of  their  own  accord. 

^  Under  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus,  whose  reign  started  in  283/2,  Demetrius 
fell  into  disfavor;  cp.  Hermippus  in  D.L.  5.78  (=  1 .40-3;  51-3). 
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Luxuria 

43A  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistae  12.60  542B-543A  (BT  3.195. 

18-197.10  Kaibel) 

34 w  ArijiTixpioq  5’  6  <I>aX.T|pe6<;,  W(;  (pT|ai  AoiipK;  ev  tfi 

C  eKKaiSeKaxp  xc5v  'laxopicov,  xiXicav  Kal  diaKoaicov 
xaA,dvxcov  xax’  evia'Dxov  Kvpioq  Yev6jievo<;  Kal  octco 
xo'uxcov  ppaxea  daTtavcbv  ei<;  xovq  axpaxicbxaq  Kal  xt^v 
TTiq,  7t6A,eco(;  SioiKTjaiv  xd  Xoina  navxa  5id  xt|v  ep(px)xov  5 
(XKpaaiav  T]9dvi^ev,  Oolvaq  KaO’  eKdoxTiv  f||j.epav 
A,ap7cpd<;  e7rixeX,©v  Kal  TcXfiOoq  xi  awdeiTcvcov  e%cDv.  Kal 
xai(;  |i.ev  6aicdvaiq  xaiq  ei^  xd  SeiJtva  xobc;  MaKeSovac; 
{)7cepepaA.A.e,  xfi  5e  KaOapeioxrixi  K'UTcpiotx;  Kal  Ooivi- 
D  Ka<;-  pdapaxd  xe  p'upcov  eTciTcxev  kni  xt^v  yfiv,  dvOivd  xe  lo 
7i:oA,X.d  xov  86aq)Sv  ev  xoi(;  dvSpSaiv  KaxeaKevd^exo 
SiaTCETTOiKiXp^a  “UTcd  5x1^1101)  pycov. 

r|aav  5e  Kal  7tp6(;  yuvaiKaq  op-iMai  aicoTutbpevai  Kal 
veaviaKCov  epcoxec;  vDKxepivoi,  Kal  6  xoiq  dA,Xoi<;  xi0e- 
pevoq  Oeap-oox;  Atijifixpioq  Kal  xobc;  pioxx;  xdxxcov  dvop,o-  is 
9exT|xov  eavx^  xov  piov  KaxeoKeda^ev. 

ETuefieXeixo  5e  Kal  xr\q  otj/eccx;,  xf|v  xe  xpi^a  xtiv  etcI  xfiq 
Ke(paA.ii(;  ^avGi^opevoc;  Kal  ttaiSepcoxi  x6  Tcpoacoirov 
i)jiaX.ei(p6p,evo^  Kal  xoiq  dX.A,oi<;  aXeipp-aaiv  eyxpicov 
ea'uxov  •  fiPodA^exo  ydp  xtiv  ovjfiv  IXapoq  Kal  xoi(;  dttav-  20 
xwCTiv  (paiveaOai. 

E  ev  5e  xfi  TtojiTcfi  xwv  Aiovuaicov,  ifv  e7rep,\|/ev  dp%(ov 
yev6iievo(;,  fjSev  6  xopoq  eiq  adxov  Tcoiriixaxa  Eeipmvoq 
xov  IoA.eco(;,  ev  olq  f|A,i6jiop90(;  jcpoariyopevexo  ■ 

“e^6x(0(;  5’  evyevexaq  fi7-i6pop(po<;  ^aOeoi^  dpxcov  ae  25 
xijiaiai  yepaipei.” 

9w  Kapvaxioc;  5e  6  nepyap,Tiv6(;  ev  xpixo)  'YTCopvTiiidxcov 

“ATi|xf|xpiO(;,”  qiTiaiv,  “6  Oa^Tjpevq  'Ip.epa{ov  xov 
d6eX(pov  dvaipeOevxoc;  vtc’  ’Avxiicdxpov  avx6<;  )iexd 
NiKdvopot;  5iexpipev,  aixiav  e^cov  d)(;  xd  ejtKpdveia  xov  30 

35W  F  d6eA,(pov  Ovcov.  Kaadv6p<p  5e  yevop-evoq  (p{A,oq  p.eya 

lox^ctev.  Kal  Kax’  dpxdq  (lev  fiv  avxov  x6  dpioxov 
6^v|3a(pa  jcavxo5a7id(;  eXdac;  exovxa  Kal  xvpov  vriaico- 
xiKov.  Q)<;  5’  e7tX.ovxnae,  Moaxicova  xov  dpiaxov  xwv  xoxe 
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Profligate  Living 

43 A  Athenaeus,  Sophists  at  Dinner  1 2.60  542B-543 A  {BT  3 . 1 95 . 1 8- 
197.10  Kaibel) 

According  to  Duris  in  the  sixteenth  book  of  his  Histories, 
C  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  when  he  had  gained  control  over  an  in¬ 
come  of  twelve  hundred  talents  a  year,  spent  only  a  little  out  of 
this  income  on  the  army  and  the  administration  of  the  city;  the  re¬ 
mainder  he  completely  squandered  through  his  innate  lack  of  self- 
control:  every  day  he  organized  splendid  parties  with  a  great 
number  of  guests;  in  the  costs  of  the  dinners  he  surpassed  the 
Macedonians;  in  their  refinement  (he  surpassed)  the  Cyprians  and 
Phoenicians.  Showers  of  perfume  fell  on  the  ground  and  many  of 
D  the  floors  in  the  men’s  quarters  were  decorated  with  flowers,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  colourful  patterns  by  craftsmen. 

There  were  also  secret  meetings  with  women  and  nocturnal 
love-affairs  with  young  men.  And  thus  Demetrius  who  was  laying 
down  laws  for  other  people  and  regulating  their  lives,  organized 
his  own  life  with  utter  freedom  from  law. 

His  personal  appearance  was  also  a  matter  of  concern  to  him: 
he  dyed  the  hair  on  his  head  blond,  and  touched  his  face  with 
rouge,  and  rubbed  himself  with  the  other  anointing-oils.  For  he 
wanted  to  make  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  impression  by  his  out¬ 
ward  appearance  on  all  who  met  him. 

E  During  the  procession  at  the  Festival  of  Dionysus,  which  he 
organized  while  being  archon,*  the  chorus  sang  verses  of  Siron  of 
Soli  in  his  honor;  in  these  he  was  spoken  of  as  ‘shaped  like  the 
sun’: 

“The  archon,  eminently  well-bom,  shaped  like  the  sun,  honors 

thee  with  very  sacred  honours.” 

Carystius  of  Pergamon  in  the  third  book  of  his  Records  says: 
“When  Himeraeus,  the  brother  of  Demetrius  of  Phalemm,  had 
been  killed  by  Antipater,  Demetrius  dwelt  with  Nicanor,  being  ac- 
F  cused  of  offering  sacrifices  for  his  brother’s  epiphany.^  By  be¬ 
coming  a  friend  of  Cassander  he  acquired  great  power.  In  the 
beginning  his  luncheon  consisted  of  bowls  of  all  kinds  of  olives 
and  island  cheese.  But  after  he  had  become  rich,  he  bought 
Moschion,  the  best  of  the  cooks  and  caterers  at  that  time.  The 
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liayei  pcov  Kai  SeiTtvoTtoiwv  ecovTiaato,  Kal  xoaai)i:a  fiv  xa  35 
TtapaaKeva^opeva  Ka0’  T]pepav  mate  xotpicjocpevox) 
Moaxicovi  xa  A,e{\i/ava  Moa%{o)v  ev  exEOi  Stjo  xpeiq 
ci'i)voiK{a(;  ecov'naaxo  Tcai6d(;  xe  eXe'uGepo'uq  iSPpi^ev  Kal 
yuvaiKac;  xdq  xwv  eTiicpaveaxdxcov.  e^riA^oxvjto'ov  6e 
ndvxec;  ol  n:ai5e(;  xov  epmjievov  aijxol}  Aioyviv  •  Kal  40 
xooovxov  f^v  x&  Atiprixplcp  Tipoae^Oeiv  oSaxe  pex’  dpiaxov 
543A  amou  7cepi7taxf|aavxO(;  Tiapd  xolx;  T  pi7co5a<;  at)vfi?i0ov 
Eiq  xov  xoTiov  7tai5E(;  <ol)  KdA,X.iaxoi  xai(;  e^tii;  TipEpai*;,  iv  ’ 
6(p0EiEv  aoxS.” 

1-44  Ath.  Epit.  (2.2.92.34-93.12  Peppink)  [=  EC],  omissis  6-7 
0o(vaq — exwv,  10-12  dvBivd — SrinioupYmv,  27-35  Kapuoxio<; — 
ecovTioaTO,  38-9  rcaiSdq — EirKpaveaxaTcov  1-26  Duris  76  F  10 

FGrH  10  pdapaxd— YTiv]  Eust.  Od.  20.150  (2.231.43-232.1 
Stallbaum)  14-15  6 — Beapovq]  v.  ati  20A.2  23-6  fjSev — 

yepaipei]  Eust.  Od.  6.163  (1.247.8-10  Stallbaum)  22  JtopTCTi]  cf. 
89.22-3  24  fiX,i6pop(po5]  cf.  ^. 17-18;  2.8-9;  5.2-4  25-6 

Castorio(n)  Diehl  llP  p.  67;  PMG  845;  SH  no.  312;  sed  West  GM 143 
sub  nomine  'Siron  ofSoloi  ’  27-44  Caryst.  F 10  FHG IV 358  27- 
32  228  T  2a  FGrH  28-9  'Ipepaiov— dvaipeOevxoq]  cf.  1 3A-B 
31-2  Ka0dv6pq) — laxucrev]  v.  ati16A.75-i7  36-8  xapioocpevou 
— Ecoviiaaxo]  Eust.  Od.  1.140  (1.36.12-13  Stallbaum) 

9  KaSapeioxTixi  EC:  Ka9api6xT|Xi  A  10  enmxev  A:  TiiTixeiv  nomv  EC 
li  dv0ivd  Musurus:  dOivd  A  13  post  Y\)vaiKa(;  add.  ai)X&  EC  20  -4 


43B 


Aelianus,  Varia  historia  9.9  (BT  103.23-104.8  Dilts) 


34  W 


Aripi^xpiO(;  6  7toA.iopKTixTi<;  lipEi  xdg  tcoA-ek;  Kal  xfi 
Eaoxoo  xp'otpfi  Kaxaxpwpevoq  xl^ia  pEv  Kal  SiaKoaia 
xdA.avxa  7tp6ao5ov  samfi  icEpiETcoi'naaxo  Ka0’  sKaaxov 
'ixoq  Kal  ek  xooxcov  oXiya  psv  eiq  x6  axpaxonEdov 
sSaTudva,  xd  5e  X,oi7cd  Ei<;  xt^v  dKoA,aaiav  xfjv  saoxol). 

popoiq  XE  EppaivExo  [Kal]  adx^  x6  ddrcEdov  Kal  Ka0’ 
EKdaxTiv  Exoox;  copav  xd  EvaKpd^ovxaxSv  dvGwv  [xadxa] 
■UTCEOTCEipExo  avx^,  iva  Kax’  adxQv  Pa5{^Ti.  fiv  Se  Kal 
Tcpoq  ywaiKac;  dKo^aaxoq  Kal  VEaviK0i(;  spcoaiv  ene- 
Xeipei.  Epe^e  §£  adx$  Kal  KaX^  Eivai  EdGsxi^ovxi  xf^v 
xpixa  Kal  ^av0i^op£v(p  Kal  'OTiaA.EKpopEvq)  x6  TcpoCTCOTiov 
TcaiSspcoxi.  Kal  xoi<;  dA.X,oi<;  bz  Expfi'co  dX,£{ppaai,  itpoa- 


10 
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meals  that  were  prepared  each  day  were  so  huge  that  out  of  the 
left-overs,  which  Demetrius  gave  to  him  by  way  of  gratuity, 
Moschion  bought  three  apartment  houses  within  two  years,  and 
harassed  freeborn  boys  and  the  wives  of  the  most  distinguished 
(citizens).  All  boys  were  jealous  of  his  (Demetrius’)  beloved 
Diognis;  and  getting  to  meet  Demetrius  was  so  important  to  them 
that,  when  after  lunch  Demetrius  went  out  for  a  walk  along  the 
543A  Street  of  the  Tripods,  the  best-looking  boys  assembled  there  day 
after  day  in  order  that  they  might  be  noticed  by  him.” 

'  The  procession  took  place  on  the  9th  of  the  month  Elaphebolion,  i.e.  in 
March  308. 

^  See  Wehrli  on  F  9  p.  50;  Bayer  DPhA  8-9. 

post  yap  add.  Kal  EC  23  6  zopoQ  EC:  xopoi;  A  II  eiq  avtov  om.  EC,  ‘immo  eiq 
Tov  Geov,  e{(;  Bdicxov  ’  Meineke  II  ZE{pci)vo(;  too  ZoA,e(o<;]  Kactopitovoi;  Leopardi: 
TtoiTiiia  TO  KaoTopitovoc;  Page  24  ev  ot(;]  h/  ^  Page  25  h^iopoptpoq  Kuhn 
ex  24  (cf.  East.):  fi7ii6poipo(;  A;  f|7ii6p.op(po(;  EC  II  ^a0£oia’  Diehl  II  Tipatci 
Meineke:  Tipai(;  A;  Tipai(;  ae  Page  II  ^a0eoi(; — yepavpei  om.  EC  28  Ipaipeoo 
A.-  corr.  man.  rec.  30-1  ‘too  d6eX,<poo  glossema,/<?/t.  aoToo  i.e.  ’AvTirtdTpoo ’ 
Kaibel  40  ©eoyviv  Musurus  42  nepi7iaTobvTo<;  EC  43  oi  add.  Kaibel 
ex  EC 


43B  Aelian,  Miscellaneous  History  9.9  {BT  103.23-104.8  Dilts) 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes^  captured  the  cities,  and  indulging  his 
own  luxuriousness  acquired  for  himself  an  income  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  talents  a  year.  Of  this  income  he  spent  only  a  little  on  the 
army,  the  remainder  on  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  immoderate 
desires.  His  floor  was  sprinkled  with  perfumes  and  in  each  season 
of  the  year  the  flowers  that  were  in  bloom  at  that  time  were  strewn 
under  his  feet  for  him  to  walk  on.  He  had  an  immoderate  desire 
for  women  and  engaged  in  love-affairs  with  young  men.  Being 
good-looking  was  important  to  him:  he  had  his  hair  coiffured  and 
dyed  blond,  touched  his  face  with  rouge  and  also  used  the  other 
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(piA.oTi|ioi5|ievo(;  xfi  pa0\)p.{a. 

1-13  falso  de  Demetrio  Poliorceta;  cf  Ael.  VH  3.16;  12.17 


1  KoA.iopiaiTTi(;  Vx:  OaXtipeix;  Dilts  exAth.  II  tipei  xac,  7t6X,ei(;  Kal 
seclus.  Dilts  coll.  VH  3.16  5  dcKoAxxoiav  x:  (XKpaoiav  V Ath.  6 

Kal  del.  Korais  II  at>T^  V:  a.vxb  x  II  Kai  om.  V  1  xaoxa  del. 
Hercher  12  expTixo  Vx:  expiE'fo  Korais  ex  Ath.  seq.  Dilts 


Demetrius  et  Menander 

Phaedrus,  Fabulae  Aesopiae  5.1  (CSLP79  Guaglianone) 

Demetrius  rex  et  Menander  poeta. 

Demetrius  qui  dictus  est  Phalereus, 

Athenas  occupavit  imperio  improbo. 
ut  mos  est  vulgi,  passim  et  certatim  ruit: 

“feliciter!”  succlamant.  ipsi  principes 
illam  osculantur,  qua  sunt  oppressi,  manum, 
tacite  gementes  tristem  fortunae  vicem. 
quin  etiam  resides  et  sequentes  otium, 
ni  defuisse  noceat,  repunt  ultimi; 
in  quis  Menander,  nobilis  comoediis 
quas,  ipsum  ignorans,  legerat  Demetrius 
et  admiratus  fuerat  ingenium  viri, 
unguento  delibutus,  vestitu  fluens, 
veniebat  gressu  delicato  et  languido. 
hunc  ubi  tyrannus  vidit  extreme  agmine: 

“quisnam  cinaedus  ille  in  conspectum  meum 
audet  venire?”  responderunt  proximi: 

“hie  est  Menander  scriptor.”  mutatus  statim: 

“homo”  inquit  “fieri  non  potest  formosior.” 

2-19  Men.  T9  Koerte;  cf.  1 .53-7  2-3  228  T3fFGrH:  v.  ad  1 6A.i5- 
17  15  tyrannus]  cf.^7.7 

2  Demetrius  rex  GuVi  5  principes  P^NV:  principis  PGu  Vi  9  repunt 
repetunt  P/?o  12  admiratus  miratus  P  16  conspectum 
meum  NV:  conspectu  meo  PRo  1 8  mutato  statu  V  1 9  homo — 
formosior  V:  om.  PVi 
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anointing-oils,  devoting  himself  to  his  leisure  pursuits.^ 

'  Apparently  Aelian  confused  the  two  Demetrii.  The  opening  “Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  captured  the  cities”  clearly  refers  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (cp.  VH 
3.16),  but  the  remainder  is  so  similar  to  the  passage  by  Duris  cited  in  Athenaeus 
(43A.1-21)  that  it  must  refer  to  Demetrius  of  Phalerum.  In  VH  12.17  Aelian 
mentions  the  relationship  between  what  appears  to  be  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
and  the  courtesan  Lamia  (cp.  1.15  and  6).  See  Jacoby  FGrH  II C  1 19  on  Duris 
76F10. 

^  The  entry  on  Demetrius  is  preceded  by  one  on  Dionysius  and  followed  by 
one  on  Plato. 


Demetrius  and  Menander 

44  Phaedrus,  Aesopic  Fables  5.1  (CSLP  79  Guaglianone) 

King  Demetrius  and  the  Poet  Menander. 

Demetrius  who  is  called  ‘the  Phalerean’  holds  Athens  in  the 
grip  of  a  bad  reign.  As  is  the  way  of  the  mob,  in  every  direction  it 
rushes  eagerly:  “What  good  luck!”  they  shout.  The  very  leaders 
kiss  the  hand  that  holds  them  oppressed,  while  secretly  bemoan¬ 
ing  the  sad  turn  of  fortune.  And  what’s  more,  inert  and  pursuing 
their  own  leisure,  they  are  the  last  to  crawl  forth  to  avoid  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  absent.  In  their  midst  was  Menander,  noted  for  his 
comedies.  Demetrius,  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,*  had 
read  these  (comedies)  and  was  full  of  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
the  man.  There  came  (Menander),  besmeared  with  perfume,  his 
robes  flowing,  with  delicate  and  languid  tread.  As  soon  as  the  dic¬ 
tator  saw  him  at  the  end  of  the  train,  “Who  is  that  lewd  person 
who  dares  to  come  into  my  presence?”  Those  standing  closest  to 
him  answered:  “It  is  Menander,  the  writer.”  Demetrius  is  trans¬ 
formed  on  the  spot:  “Handsomer  man,”  he  says,  “there  cannot 
be.” 


‘  Menander  was  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus  too  (D.L.  5.36  =  Thphr.  no.  18.12 
FHS&G). 
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Testimonia  incerti  temporis 

45  Polyaenus,  Strategemata  3. 15  (BT  155.23-156.2  Woelfflin  & 

Melber) 

8w  AripiiTpiOf;  OaA,T|pei)<;  a'uX.^appdveaGai  peA,A.o)v  hnb 

TOti  ©pocKCov  PaaiX.eco(;  KataKp'6\|;a<;  abiov  %  dpa^av 
xopxocpopov  eq  ttiv  opopov  x®pav  SieawGri. 

1-3  Exc.  Polyaen.  52.4  (BT 491.21-2  Woeljflin  &  Melber);  FGrH  II  b 
643  ad  228  T 1 


1  A.  <!>.]  A.,  OaXiipeu^  omisso,  F  (archetypus)  Exc.:  A.  6.  O.  vulg.  3 
opopov]  iSiav  Exc. 

*46  Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum  30.325,  no.  2 

1  nX.e{aTapxov 

2  Ei)7c6A,epov 

3  Kdaaa[v]5pov 

4  Aiip'nT[piov] 

5  <I>[aA,]T][pea] 

inversum:  nAEI[Z]TEA 

6  [.i-2.]KNH  .  [.1-3. .]  neip<a)iea 

1-6  ‘ATHENS.  DEFixiONES.  ...  two  lead  tablets  found  in  a  well  in  the 
Kerameikos  which  also  contained  many  tablets  of  the  Athenian  cavalry’; 
ed.  pr.  K.  Braun,  AM  85  ( 1970)  197-8  (phot.  tab.  93, 1 );  iterum  ed.  D.R. 
Jordan,  MDAI(A)  95  (1980)  229-36;  cf.  D.R.  Jordan,  GRBS26  (1985) 
no.  14  p.  157;  John  G.  Gager,  Curse  Tablets  and  Binding  Spells  from  the 
Ancient  World,  1992,  no.  57 p.  145—6 

\-6  Jordan  4  A  MWled.pr.  5  H  gtf.  p/;;  an  4>aX,T)(pea)  —y 

47  Suda.,  s.v.  A6ko(;  (no.  814,  LG  1.3.295.28-31  Adler) 

AnKoq,  6  Kal  Bot)Giipa<;,  'Pt|'yivo<;,  laTopiK6(;,  Tcaxfip 
Ax)k6(ppovo(;  xon  xpayiKon,  eici  xcov  Siadoxoov  yeyovdx; 
Kal  ETCipo'uA.E'uGelq  vtio  AripTixpiox)  xon  4>a>.T|p£co(;.  onxo(; 
^pa\|/Ev  loxoplav  AiP'6'n(;,  Kal  xcEpl  EiKEA{a(;. 

1-4  Lycus  Rheginus  570  T 1  FGrH  1-2  Lycophron  T 4  TrGFl  274 
3  eTtiPo'uXeuBe'K;]  cf.  1.24 
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Of  Uncertain  Date 

45  Polyaenus,  Military  Stratagems  3.15  (BT  155.23-156.2  Woelfflin 
&  Melber) 

Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  on  the  point  of  being  arrested  by  the 
king  of  the  Thracians,  hid  himself  in  a  wagon  carrying  fodder  and 
escaped  safely  into  the  neighbouring  country.^ 

'  In  book  3,  Polyaenus  mentions  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  among  a  number 
of  Greek  strategoi;  he  cites  one  stratagem  of  Demetrius.  In  the  excerpt  it  is 
listed  under  the  heading  “Escape  of  one  man  or  woman.”  Wehrli  p,  50  ad  F  8 
tentatively  puts  this  episode  at  the  end  of  the  Lamian  War;  Martini,  REA  (1901) 
2821  after  Cassander’s  death  in  297. 

*46  Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum  30.325,  no.  2 

Plistarchus,'  Eupolemus,^  Cassander,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum, 
...  of  Piraeus.^ 

'  Plistarchus  was  a  brother  of  Cassander  (Plu.  Demetr.  31.4). 

^  Eupolemus  was  one  of  Cassander’s  generals,  who  was  appointed  strategos 
for  Greece  in  312  (D.S.  19.77.6;  cf.  20.112;  Paus.  1.15.1);  Plistarchus  at  that 
time  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  Chalcis  (D.S. 
19.77.6). 

^In  1.  6  only  the  demotic  appears  to  be  preserved  of  a  fifth  intended  victim 
of  the  curse.  On  the  date  of  the  tablet,  see  Braun  197-8  (313);  Jordan  235-6 
(between  3 1 3  and  307);  and  Chr.  Habicht,  Pausanias  ’  Guide  to  Ancient  Greece, 
1985,  77-82  (304;  cp.  Tracy  ADT43*^). 

legendum;  cf.  IG  lE  1883  inversum  n.E..TPA  ed.  pr.  6 1  (NH I  FEMEA  ed. 
pr. 


47  Suda,  under  Lycus  (no.814,  LG  1 .3.295.28-31  Adler) 

Lycus,  also  (called)  Boutheras,  of  Rhegium,  a  historian,  father 
of  Lycophron  the  tragedian.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Successors 
and  was  plotted  against  by  Demetrius  of  Phalerum.’  He  wrote  a 
history  of  Libya,  and  also  on  Sicily. 

‘  Perhaps  this  episode  is  to  be  put  in  the  time  of  35.6-9  (Jacoby  FGrH  II  b 
645  on  T  6a). 


3  Tou  om.  GM 
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48  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  philosophorum  2.101  (OCT 

1.99.13-20  Long) 

6  6  ’  ouv  0e66a)po<;  TipoaKaOiaag  icoxe  EupuKA-eiSTj 
lepO(p(xvxTi,  “A-eye  ^loi,”  ecpTj,  “Ei)pUKAe{6Ti,  x{ve(^  eialv  ol 
doePouvxec;  Ttepl  xd  ixuaxTipia;”  ei7c6vxo(;  5’  eKeivou,  “ol 
xoiq  d)a.\)rixoi(;  auxd  eK(pepovxe<;,”  “da£pei(;  dpa,”  e(pri, 

43 w  “koi  an,  xoi(;  dp,ufixoi(;  dniyouiievoc;.”  Kal  |xevxoi  Tcap’  5 

oX-iyov  eKiv5uveuoev  ei(;  ’'Apeiov  dx0fjvai  Tidyov,  ei  |xti 
ATifiTixpioc;  auxov  6  OaArjpeix;  eppuaaxo.  ’A)i(piKpdxr|<;  5  ’ 
ev  X©  riepl  evdo^cov  dv5p®v  91101  kcoveiov  tiieiv  auxov 
Kaxa5iKao6evxa. 

1-9  Theod.  IV H 13  SSR II 125  Giannantoni  1-7  Ar^.  297.17-23 
Walz  1-5  Aristipp.  F  263  Mannebach;  Clinton,  SOEM  no.  8  p.  21- 
2  5-9  Ps.-Hsch.  MU.  35  (BT  29.7-10  Flach)  =  Theod.  T  3B 

Wmiarczyk;  Aristipp.  F265  Mannebach;  Theod.  T 3 A  Wmiarczyk  1- 
9  Amphicr.  F  2  FHG IV 300 

6  dxBrivav  BPF:  dvax^iivai  DGTW 


49  Myronianus  ap.  Diogenem  Laertium,  Vitae  philosophorum 

4.14  (OCT  1.172.6-10  Long) 

’AOnvaioi  6’  dpcoq  auxov  ovxa  xoiouxov  ejciTipaoKOV 
44  w  Tioxe,  x6  pexolKiov  dxovouvxa  Oeivai.  Kai  auxov  tbveixai 

Aripiixpioi;  6  <JaAT|pEU(;  Kal  sxdxEpov  dTCOKaxEOXTjOE- 
SEvoKpdxEi  M-Ev  xTiv  £AEu0Epiav,  ’AOrjvaiOK;  ds  x6 
pEXOiKiov.  xouxo  91101  Mupcoviavoq  6  ’Apaoxpiavoq  ev  5 
xcp  Ttpcbxcp  xSv  ToxopiKcov  opoicov  K£9aAa{cov. 

\-6 Xenocrates F 2  Isnardip.  57-8  1-5  Ps.-Hsch.  Mil.  50(BT 40.12- 

16  Flach)  4  EevoKpdxei]  cf.  131A-C  5-6  Myronianus 

Amastrianus  F  4  FHG  IV  455 

6  'loxopiKwv  FP:  laxopiwv  B 


Demetrius  Legislator 

cf.  16B.12;  20A-B;  40.4;  43A.14-15;  58A.3;  104.18 
de  gynaeconomis  vide  1 53 
de  eisangelia  vide  96A-B 
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48  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  2.101  {OCT 
1.99.13-20  Long) 

However  that  may  be,  Theodorus  once  sat  down  beside 
Euryclides  the  hierophant^  and  said,  “Tell  me,  Euryclides,  who 
are  the  ones  who  commit  sacrilege  with  respect  to  the  Myster¬ 
ies?”  He  answered,  “Those  who  divulge  them  to  the  uninitiated.” 
“Then  you  too,”  Theodorus  said,  “commit  sacrilege  by  recount¬ 
ing  them  to  the  uninitiated.”  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  al¬ 
most  brought  before  the  Areopagus,^  if  Demetrius  of  Phalerum 
had  not  rescued  him.  But  according  to  Amphicrates  in  his  On  Fa¬ 
mous  Men  he  was  convicted  and  drank  hemlock. 

'  The  hierophant  was  the  High  Priest  of  the  cult  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis. 

^  Presumably  on  a  charge  of  impiety;  according  to  D.L.  2.102  Theodorus 
(called  “the  Godless”)  left  Athens  too  and  stayed  with  Ptolemy  I. 


49  Myronianus  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers 
4.14  (OCr  1.172.6-10  Long) 

Still,  once  when  he  (Xenocrates)  was  unable  to  pay  the  tax  im¬ 
posed  on  resident  aliens,  the  Athenians  put  him,  though  he  was 
the  man  he  was,^  up  for  sale.  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  both  bought 
him  and  made  restitution  on  both  sides:  to  Xenocrates  (he  re¬ 
stored)  his  freedom  and  to  the  Athenians  their  tax.^  This  is  said  by 
Myronianus  of  Amastris  in  the  first  book  of  his  Chapters  of  His¬ 
torical  Parallels. 

'  This  statement  is  preceded  by  a  survey  of  Xenocrates’  writings. 

^  Apparently  metics — Xenocrates  was  from  Calchedon  (D.L.  4.6) — who 
did  not  pay  their  tax,  were  liable  to  a  charge  of  ‘not  having  a  patron’.  In  case  of 
conviction,  their  property  could  be  confiscated  and  they  themselves  could  be 
sold  as  slaves.  According  to  Myronianus,  Demetrius  ‘bought  him’  out  by  pay¬ 
ing  the  tax.  See  D.  Whitehead,  RhM  124  (1981)  235-8  and  Dorandi,  Festschrift 
W.  Kullmann,  1997,  277-8,  and  in  this  volume. 

Demetrius  Legislator 

cp.  16B.12;  20A~B;  40.4;  43A.14-15;  58A.  3;  104.18 

on  the  ‘inspectors  of  women’  see  153 
on  impeachment  see  96A--B 
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Feriae  Publicae 

50  Plutarchus,  Praecepta  gerendae  reipublicae  24  8 1 8C-D  (BT 

5.1.108.8-11;  14-21  Hubert) 

5ti|4,(p  5’  uppiv  I.IEV  oubeiLiiav  ei<;  jcoA,{ta<;  ouSe 
6ti|j.£\)oiv  dX-A-OTpicov  ouSe  koivcov  5iave|iT|CTiv  6 
TtoXiTiKoq  ecpilcrei  Kara  6uvap,iv,  dXXa  tieiOcov  Kal 
bibdoKcov  Kal  5e5iTT6|ievo(;  diajiaxeixai  Tai(;  xoiauxau; 

30 w  E7ci0up.iai(;, . . .  edv  5 ’  eopxT]v  Tidxpiov  ol  tcoXXoI  Kal  0eou  5 

D  xi)j.fiv  Tipotpaaiv  ^jJovxeq  6pp.f|CTtoai  ;ip6<;  xiva  0eav  t] 
vep-Tjaiv  eA.a(ppdv  ^  xdpiv  xivd  (piA,dv0pco7rov  ^  (piA,o- 
xifiiav,  ecTxco  7ip6(;  xd  xoiauxa  xfjq  eA<eu0ep{a<;  dp.a  Kal 
xfjq  EUTcopia^  ditoA-auou;  auxo^.  Kal  ydp  xoiq  Hepi- 
KA-Eouq  7coA.ixEup.acn  Kal  xoi(;  Arip,rixp{ou  7coA,A.d  xoiaux  ’  lo 
EVEOxi,  Kal  Kip,cov  EKoap-Tiae  xf]v  dyopdv  7cA,axdv(ov 
(puxEiaK;  Kal  TCEpiTcdxoiq  • 

9-10  nepiKXeooc;]  Plu.  Per.  12  10  to^  ATipTitpioo]  cf.  43A.22-<5; 

54;  55A-B;  ZQ.22-4  1 1  Kipcov]  Plu.  dm.  13.5-7;  Agora  III  no.  718 

p.219 

Census  Atheniensium 

51  Ctesicles  ap.  Athenaeum,  Deipnosophistae  6.103  272C  (BT 

2.104.18-24  Kaibel) 

31  w  KxTicnKA.fi(;  6  ’  ev  xplxp  XpoviKcov  fKal  deKaxp  f  itpcx; 

xaiq  EKaxov  (pT^aiv  6A,up.7cid5a  ’A0iivTiaiv  E^Exaapov 
yeveaOai  utco  ATiprixpiou  xou  OaATjpeox;  xwv  Kaxoi- 
Kouvxcov  xT^v  ’Axxiicnv  Kal  eupE0fivai  ’AOrivaiou^  pEv 
diapupiouq  Tcp6<;  xoiq  %iA,{oi<;,  pexoiKoui;  6e  puplouc;,  5 
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Public  Festivals 

50  Plutarch,  Political  Precepts  24  8 1 8  C-D  {BT  5 . 1 . 1 08 . 8- 1 1 ;  1 4-2 1 
Hubert) 

As  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  a  statesman  will  not  allow  the 
people  any  act  of  violence  against  fellow-citizens,  no  confiscation 
of  other  people’s  property  nor  yet  distribution  of  public  funds;  on 
the  contrary,  he  will  combat  such  desires  by  persuasion  and  in¬ 
struction  and  admonition, ...  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  masses  find 
a  pretext  in  a  traditional  festival  in  honour  of  a  god  and  are  bent  on 
D  some  spectacle  or  a  small  distribution  or  a  boon  for  the  welfare  of 
the  public  or  an  act  of  private  munificence,  they  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  enjoy  the  liberty  and  (to  have)  the  means  to  do  so.  After 
all,  there  are  many  things  of  that  sort  among  the  public  acts  of 
Pericles  and  also  of  Demetrius,  and  Cimon  too  adorned  the  Agora 
having  plane-trees  planted  and  promenades  laid  out.  ‘ 

’  Plutarch  goes  on  to  cite  the  instance  of  Cato  who  during  the  Catilinarian 
disturbances  persuaded  the  Senate  to  distribute  food  among  the  poor. 


Census  of  the  Athenians 

51  Ctesicles  in  Athenaeus,  Sophists  at  Dinner  6.103  272C  {BT 
2.104.18-24  Kaibel) 

According  to  Ctesicles  in  the  third  book  of  his  Chronicles,  a 
census  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  was  held  in  Athens  by 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in  the  1 1 . .  .th  Olympiad the  number  of 
Athenian  citizens  was  found  to  be  21,000,  of  resident  aliens 
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52 

32  W 
142  W 


oiKetwv  5e  ^iDpid5a<;  jj.'. 

1-5  Stesiclides  (Ctesicles)  245  F  1  FGrH;  Ath.  Epit.  (2.1.115.1^ 
Peppink)  /  =  EC]  2  e^exaojiov]  cf.  1 6A.iJ,-  de  priore  censu  a.  322/ 
1  cf.  D.S.  18.18.5  et  Plu.  Phoc.  28.7 

1  ZTTjaiKXfic;  dubitanter  Jacoby  1-2  ev  xpitri— oXo^nidSa]  ev 

xpixji  Kttl  Sekox]!  Tipoq  xaiq  p'  6Xun7cid5i  EC,  i.e.  a.  328/7-325/4  II 
fKttl  SExdxpt  •••  6A,op7iid5a]  Kal  6eicdx];i  ...  6A,o|i7iid5a  A:  <xfi 
eK)Kai5EKdxp  ...  oXop-JiidSi  Casaubonus,  i.e.  a.  316/5-313/2:  (Kaxd 
XTiv  ejixa)icai6eicdxTiv  ...  6X\>^ti\6.6(x  Dindorf  seq.  Kaibel,  i.e.  a.  312/ 
1-309/8:  (Kttxd  xtiv  7iEvxe)Kai5eKdxT|v  ...  oX-op-jiidSa  Jacoby,  i.e.  a. 
320/19-317/6  6  |i\)pid5a<;  fi']  xexpaKiap.-upioi  Hume  1752: 

popidSagi'  S.  Lauffer,  Die  Bergwerkssklavenvon  Laureion,  1979, 151: 
|i'Dpid5a(;  p.'  ex  MM  =  6iopx)pioi  explic.  A.  Dreizehnter,  Klio  54  ( 1972) 
148-9 


Nomophy  lakes 

Pollux,  Onomasticon  8,102  (LG  9.2.133.1-7  Bethe) 

ol  ^5eKa  eli;  dcp’  eKdaTTiq  (p\)X,T^(;  eyiveto,  Kal  ypap- 
paTeoq  aiL)xoi<;  awTipiGpeixo.  vopo(piaA,aKe(;  be  Kaxd  xdv 
^>aA,Tipea  pexcDvopdoOriCTav.  e7cepeA,ouvxo  5e  xcov  ev  xw 
5ecyjia)XT|picp,  Kal  dTrfjyov  KXeJcxa<;  dv6pa7co6iaxd<;  2,co7co- 
6uxa<;,  ei  pev  opoXoyoiev,  Gavaxcbaovxei;,  ei  6e  pri,  s 
eiod^ovxeq  ei(;  xd  5iKaaxTipia,  Kav  dA^waiv,  dTioKxevodv- 
XE(;.  xou  5e  vopocpu^aKiou  0upa  pia%apcbveiov  eKaX.eixo, 

5i’  fiq  xTjv  ETtl  Oavdxcp  djii^yovxo. 

1-8  schol.  Arethae  in  PI.  Phd.  59E  (424.15-21  Greene)  1-7  ol 

EvSeKa]  cf.  Schol.  Ar.  V.  1108;  Phot.  1.43-4  Porson.  AB  1.250.4-9;  Lex. 

Vind.  no.  257  =  Ux.  Sabb.  58. 22-7  =  EM  338.31-8  1-3  228  F  26 

FGrH  2  vopoq)vXaKE(;]  cf.  Anon.  Argent.  24  (=  329  F  6  FGrH); 
Harp.  V 19  (=  Philoch.  328  F  64a  FGrH );  schol.  in  Aeschin.  3. 13;  schol. 
in  Thuc.  5.47.9;  Hsch.  0  78  Latte;  Suda  0266;  v487;  oi  124  =  Phot. 
1.276Porson(=  328 F 64bp FGrH); Lex.  Rhet.  Cant.  22.1-lOHoutsma 
( =  328  F  64ba  FGrH);  AB  1.191.21-2  7  vopocpoX-aKiou]  cf. 

Hsch.  x217  Schmidt;  Suda  p  1003;  v  488;  %  ]40;  Zen.  6.41  ( CPG 
1.173.8-9) 


1  9oX,f|<;]  Poo^Tlc;  ABL  3  OaA,Tipea]  O,  Aripfixpiov  schol  PI.  II 
E7CipEX,ol>vxai  FS  6  e{CTd4ovxe(;]  exd^ovxei;  schol.  PI. 
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10,000,  and  of  slaves  400,000.^ 

'  The  text  is  corrupt.  The  emendations  reflect  the  assumed  purpose  of  the 
census:  a  property  census  (cp.  16A.15)  in  317  or  316  (Jacoby);  a  census  for 
military  purposes  either  in  313  (Casaubon)  or  in  309/8  (Ste  Croix);  see  M.H. 
Hansen,  Demography  28-36. 

^  The  number  of  slaves  has  been  changed  into  40,000  (Hume),  1(X),000 
(Lauffer)  or  20,000  (Dreizehnter).  In  this  section  (272B),  however,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium  (566  F  11b  FGrH)  that  the  Greeks  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  acquiring  slaves,  is  refuted  by  Masurius  who  quotes  a  number  of 
sources  giving  very  large  numbers  of  slaves,  e.g.  460,000  for  Corinth. 


Guardians  of  the  Law 

52  Pollux,  Nomenclature  8.102  {LG  9.2.133.1-7  Bethe) 

The  (board  of)  Eleven  was  composed  of  one  man  from  each 
tribe,  a  secretary  being  included  in  this  number.  In  the  time  of  the 
Phalerean  their  name  was  changed  to  ‘Guardians  of  the  Law’. 
They  took  care  of  those  in  prison,  and  arrested  thiefs,  slave-deal¬ 
ers  and  robbers,  to  put  them  to  death  if  they  admitted  (their 
crime),  and  if  (they  did)  not,  to  bring  them  before  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  if  they  were  convicted,  to  execute  them.  One  door  of 
the  office  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Law  was  called  the  door  of 
Charon,  through  which  (those  convicted)  were  taken  away  on 
their  way  to  death.  ^ 

’  On  the  ‘door  of  Charon*  see  Agora  III  149. 
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De  Sepulcris 

53  Cicero,  De  Legibus  2.25.62-27.67  (HT  20.83.25-85.23 

Ziegler-Gorler) 

MARCUS,  recte  requiris.  quos  enim  ad  sumptus 
progressa  iam  ista  res  sit,  in  C.  Figuli  sepulcro  uidisse  <te> 
credo,  minimam  olim  istius  rei  fuisse  cupiditatem  multa 
extant  exempla  maiorum.  nostrae  quidem  legis  interpretes, 
quo  capite  iubentur  sumptum  et  luctum  remouere  a  deorum  s 
Manium  iure,  hoc  intellegant  in  primis,  sepulcrorum  magni- 
ficentiam  esse  minuendam. 

135  w  63  nec  haec  a  sapientissimis  legum  scriptoribus  neglecta 

sunt,  nam  et  fAthenis  iam  illo  mores t  a  Cecrope  ut  aiunt 
permansit  hoc  ius  terra  humandi,  quod  quom  proxumi  lo 
fecerant  obductaque  terra  erat,  frugibus  obserebatur,  ut  si¬ 
nus  et  gremium  quasi  matris  mortuo  tribueretur,  solum 
autem  frugibus  expiatum  ut  uiuis  redderetur.  sequebantur 
epulae  quas  inibant  propinqui  coronati,  apud  quos  de  mortui 
laude  quom  siquid  ueri  erat  praedicatum — nam  mentiri  i5 
nefas  habebatur — iusta  confecta  erant. 

64  postea  quom,  ut  scribit  Phalereus,  sumptuosa  fieri  funera 
et  lamentabilia  coepissent,  Solonis  lege  sublata  sunt,  quam 
legem  eisdem  prope  uerbis  nostri  Xuiri  in  decimam  tabulam 
coniecerunt.  nam  de  tribus  reciniis  et  pleraque  ilia  Solonis  20 
sunt,  de  lamentis  uero  expressa  uerbis  sunt:  “mulieres  genas 
ne  radunto  neue  lessum  funeris  ergo  habento.” 

26  de  sepulcris  autem  nihil  est  apud  Solonem  amplius  quam 

“ne  quis  ea  deleat  neue  alienum  inferat,”  poenaque  est,  “si 
quis  bustum — nam  id  puto  appellari  xuppov — aut  moni-  25 
mentum”  inquit  “aut  columnam  uiolarit  deiecerit  fregerit.” 
sed  post  aliquanto  propter  has  amplitudines  sepulcrorum. 
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On  Burials 

53  Cicero,  On  Laws  2.25.62-27.67  (HT  20.83.25-85.23  Ziegler- 
Gorler) 

MARCUS:  You  are  right  to  ask  for  that.^  For  you  have  seen,  I 
believe,  in  the  case  of  the  tomb  of  C.  Figulus^  to  what  exorbitant 
outlay  this  business  has  already  come.  There  exist  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  our  forefathers  (which  show)  that  of  old  there  was  very 
little  inclination  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Indeed,  the  interpreters  of 
our  law  need  only  to  look  at  the  clause  in  which  they  are  ordered 
to  remove  outlay  and  mourning  from  the  right  of  the  Gods  of  the 
Nether  World;  then  they  will  understand  this  above  all,  that  the 
magnificence  of  tombs  is  to  be  diminished. 

63  Nor  have  these  things  been  neglected  by  the  wisest  legislators, 
for  tin  Athens  too  already  customsf,^  it  is  said,  this  right  of  bury¬ 
ing  in  earth  has  remained  from  Cecrops  onwards.  When  the  next 
of  kin  had  performed  this  and  the  earth  had  been  laid  over  (the 
body),  the  place  was  sown  with  grain,  in  order  that  the  bosom  and 
womb  as  it  were  of  his  mother  be  assigned  to  the  deceased,  but  the 
soil,  cleansed  by  grain,  restored  to  the  living.  There  followed  a 
festive  meal  that  the  relations  attended  wearing  garlands.  In  this 
company,  when  the  deceased  had  received  a  speech  of  praise,  if 
anything  tme  could  be  said  (in  his  praise) — for  it  was  considered 
impermissible  to  utter  a  falsehood — the  burial  rites  were  per¬ 
formed. 

64  Later,  after  funerals  had  begun  to  grow  more  sumptuous  and 
full  of  laments,  as  the  Phalerean  writes,  they  were  abolished  by 
Solon’s  legal  decree.  Our  own  decemvirs'*  have  recorded  this  law 
in  almost  the  same  words  in  the  tenth  Table.  For  what  it  says  about 
the  three  veils  and  most  of  the  things  written  there  are  from  Solon, 
but  with  reference  to  laments  he  has  been  followed  to  the  letter: 
“Women  shall  not  tear  their  cheeks,  nor  engage  in  wailing  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  funeral.’’ 

26  On  graves,  however,  there  is  nothing  more  in  Solon  than  “that 
no  one  shall  destroy  them  or  place  the  body  of  another  in  them,” 
and  there  is  a  penalty  “in  case  any  one  violates,”  he  says,  “over¬ 
turns  or  breaks  a  burial  mound — which  is  what  I  take  tumbos  to 
refer  to — or  memorial  or  column.”  But  a  little  later,  on  account  of 
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quas  in  Ceramico  uidemus,  lege  sanctum  est,  “ne  quis 
sepulcrum  faceret  operosius  quam  quod  decern  homines 

65  effecerint  triduo,”  neque  id  opere  tectorio  exomari  nec  30 
hermas  hos  quos  uocant  licebat  inponi,  nec  de  mortui  laude 
nisi  in  publicis  sepulturis,  nec  ab  alio  nisi  qui  publice  ad  earn 
rem  constitutus  esset  dici  licebat.  sublata  etiam  erat  cele- 
britas  uirorum  ac  mulienim,  quo  lamentatio  minueretur; 

66  auget  enim  luctum  concursus  hominum.  quocirca  Pittacus  35 
omnino  accedere  quemquam  uetat  in  fiinus  aliorum. 

sed  ait  rursus  idem  Demetrius  increbmisse  earn  fiinemm 
sepulcrommque  magnificentiam  quae  nunc  fere  Romae  est. 
quam  consuetudinem  lege  minuit  ipse,  fuit  enim  hie  uir  ut 
scitis  non  solum  eruditissimus,  sed  etiam  ciuis  e  re  publica  40 
maxime  tuendaeque  ciuitatis  paratissimus.  is  igitur  sump- 
turn  minuit  non  solum  poena  sed  etiam  tempore:  ante  lucem 
enim  iussit  efferri.  sepulcris  autem  nouis  finiuit  modum; 
nam  super  terrae  tumulum  noluit  quid<quam>  statui,  nisi 
columellam  tribus  cubitis  ne  altiorem  aut  mensam  aut  label-  45 
lum,  et  huic  procuration!  certum  magistratum  praefecerat. 

27  67  haec  igitur  Athenienses  tui. 


8-47  228  F  9  FGrH;  Solon  F  72a  Ruschenbusch  =  T 469  Martina  1 8 
Solonis  lege]  cf.  Cic.  Leg.  2.23.59  (Solon  F  72b  Ruschenbusch  ~  T 468 
Martina);  legem  ap.  Dem.  43.62  (Solon  T 466 Martina):  Flu.  Sol.  21.5- 
7  (Solon  F  72c  Ruschenbusch  =  T  470  Martina)  19  in  decimam 
tabulam]  no.  40  RS II 704-11  20  de  tribus  reciniis]  no.  40  X,3  RS II 

705-6;  cf.  Cic.  Leg.  2.23.59  et  Plu.  Sol.  21.6  21-2  mulieres — 

habento]  no.  40  X.4  RS  II 706-7;  cf  Cic.  Leg.  2.23.59  et  Plu.  Sol.  21.6 
25  bustum]  no.  40  X,9-10  RS  II 71 1  28-30  ne  quis — triduo]  cf.  PI. 
Lg.  12  958E6-7  39-41  v.  sub  ‘ludicia’  41-2  is  igitur  sumptum 

minuit]  cf.  89.17-21;  115.9-75  44-5  nisi — labellum]  cf. 

PI.  Lg.  12  958E8-959A1  46  magistratum]  cf  Plu.  Sol.  21.7 

2  processa  iam  esta  fista  H^)V:  corr.  edd.  II  te  add.  Madvig  4  extant 
exempla  Madvig:  extarent  ampla  V  9  Athenis  iam  illo  mores  A^B^H 
( mos  ille  H  mg. ):  ille  mos  A^B^ :  Atheniensium  in  more  Ziegler:  Athenis, 
<nostis>  iam  illos  mores  Vahlen:  Athenis  illorum  more  Buchner  10 
hoc  ius]  corpus  Stephanus:  hucusque  Ziegler  II  quod  Tumebus:  quam 
V  14  inibant  Camerarius:  inirant  B^H:  inirent  B^A  II  quos  Madvig: 
quas  AB:  quaque  H  15  siquid  Turnebus:  niquid  AB:  uiquid  H  16 
iusta  confecta  Manutius:  adiusta  coniecta  A^H:  adiuxta  coniecta 
A^B  17  quom  Manutius:  quam  V II  post  Phalereus  add.  Demetrius 
Ziegler  1 9  Xviri  Stephanus:  suiri  V  25  tupPov  aut]  turn  bona  ut  V 
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the  huge  dimensions  of  the  tombs  which  we  see  in  the  Ceramicus, 
it  was  decreed  by  law  that  “no  one  shall  build  a  more  elaborate 

65  tomb  than  can  be  completed  by  ten  men  within  three  days”  and 
that  this  tomb  shall  not  be  covered  with  decorations  and  there 
shall  not  be  set  up  what  are  called  Hermes  pillars.  Also  speaking 
in  praise  of  the  deceased  was  not  allowed  except  in  public  funer¬ 
als  nor  by  anyone  except  the  person  officially  appointed  to  this 
function.  Large  gatherings  of  men  and  women  were  abolished  in 
order  to  restrict  lamentation,  since  mourning  is  increased  by  a 

66  gathering  of  people.  This  is  the  ground  for  Pittacus’  prohibition 
against  funerals  being  attended  by  any  non-relatives.^ 

But  again  the  same  Demetrius  says  that  the  magnificence  of 
funerals  and  graves  increased  to  roughly  what  it  is  now  in  Rome, 
a  custom  on  which  he  himself  placed  legal  restrictions,  for  as  you 
know  he  was  not  only  a  very  learned  person  but  also  to  the  highest 
degree  a  citizen  of  his  community,  and  most  apt  at  governing  the 
city.  He  restricted  expenses  not  just  by  imposing  a  penalty  but 
also  by  setting  a  time:  he  ordered  that  burials  were  to  take  place 
before  the  light  of  day.  Moreover,  he  limited  the  size  of  new 
tombs:  he  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  erected  above  the  mound 
of  earth  except  a  small  column,  not  more  than  three  cubits  high,  or 
a  table  or  basin,  and  he  appointed  a  magistrate  specifically  to  look 
after  this. 

27  67  That’s  what  your®  Athenians  have  done  in  this  matter. 

'  In  sections  59-62,  Cicero  has  discussed  the  sumptuary  regulations  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  regarding  burieils  and  Atticus  has  responded  by  saying  that  he 
would  like  to  have  regulations  regarding  tombs  as  well. 

^  Probably  C.  Marcius  Figulus,  consul  in  64  b.c.;  about  his  tomb  nothing  is 
known. 

^  The  text  is  corrupt,  but  the  meaning  clearly  is  that  this  “right  of  burying” 
has  already  existed  in  Athens  from  times  immemorial. 

*  I.e.,  the  ‘Ten-men’. 

*  Pittacus  of  Mytilene  (c.  650-570  b.c.). 

®See  note  1. 

26  deiecerit  dett. :  iacerit  AH:  acerit  B  31  hermas  hos  Stephanus:  hermasos  A: 
ermasos  B;  emam  hos  35  auget  t/mni«.‘hucA^7f:huncA^.*huicB  36 
alienorum  Bake:  alienum  Ziegler  40-1  e  r.  p.  maxime  V:  in  r.  p.  -us  Zumpt 
Ziegler  41  paratissimus  V:  perit.  Stephanus  Ziegler  II  is  Madvig:  isti  A^BH: 
isteA^  42 poena: pecunia P/mva/  43  nouis ; nobis  V  AAmXnxiedd.: 
uoluit  V II  quidquam  Lambinus:  quod  V 
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Architectura 

54  Vitruvius,  De  Architectura  7,  praef.16-17  (CB  9.3-10  Liou- 

Zuinghedau) 

29  w  Eleusine  Cereris  et  Proserpinae  cellam  inmani  magni- 

tudine  Ictinos  dorico  more  sine  exterioribus  columnis  ad 
1 7  laxamentum  usus  sacrificiorum  pertexit.  earn  autem  postea, 
cum  Demetrius  Phalereus  Athenis  rerum  potiretur,  Philo 
ante  templum  in  fronte  columnis  constitutis  prostylon  fecit.  5 

4  Demetrius — potiretur]  v.  ad  ^  6A.J5-17  II  Philo]  cf.  1 32 
3  earn  editio  princeps:  ea  GHW:  ei  VS 


Homeristae 


55 A  Aristocles  ap.  Athenaeum,  Deipnosophistae  14.12  620B  (BT 

3.367.15-18  Kaibel) 

oil  6’  eKaA,ouvTo  ol  pa\|rq)5ol  xal  'Opripioxal  ’Api- 
33W  aTOKX,T]^  eipT|Kev  ev  xro  Depl  xopwv.  xouq  5e  vuv 

'Opripiataq  ovopa^opevouq  Tcpcbtoq  ziq  xa  Geaxpa 
TiapT^Yaye  AripfixpiO(;  6  OaX,Tip8U<;. 

1-2  Aristocl.  Hist.  F  10  FHG IV 331  1-4  Ath.  Epit.  (2.2.127.32-4 

Peppink) 


55B 


33  W 


Eustathius,  Commentarii  ad  Homeri  Iliadem  24.482  (4.937. 
1 8-24  van  der  Valk) 

eiKOXOx;  ouv  6  n:oiTixri<;  etpiA^eixo  xoij;  ye  x6  KaA.6v 
eiboaiv.  laxopouvxai  youv  9iX6pripoi  pdA,ioxa  pev  6 
peyaq  ’AA.e^av5po(;,  t]6ti  6e  Kal  KdaavSpoq,  6  Kal  auxoq 
Maxebovcov  paaiX.e\)<;,  ouxo)  (piX,6jv  "Opripov  d)(;  bid 
axopaxoq,  cpaaw,  e^eiv  xtov  eTiwv  auxou  xd  TioXA^d.  riv  be  s 
xoiouxoc;  Kal  6  <I>aA,'npe'U(;  AT|pi3xpio<;,  bq  Ttpcoxoq  eiq 
Geaxpov  Tiapriyaye,  cpaai,  pati/cpbouq  xouq  Kal  'Opr]- 
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Architecture 

54  Vitruvius,  On  Architecture  7,  pref.  16-17  {CB  9.3-10  Liou- 
Zuinghedau) 

In  Eleusis  the  shrine  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  is  of  an  inunense 
size.  Ictinus  had  it  covered  in  Dorian  manner  without  exterior  col¬ 
umns,  in  order  to  provide  ample  room  for  making  sacrifices.  ‘ 
17  Later  however,  when  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  obtained  supreme 
power  in  Athens,  Philo  made  it  into  a  prostyle  building  by  having 
columns  placed  before  the  temple  in  front.^ 

'  On  the  Telesterion,  as  designed  by  Ictinus,  see  G.E.  Mylonas  Eleusis 
113-17. 

^  On  the  construction  of  the  portico,  started  already  in  the  350’s,  see  G.E. 
Mylonas  Eleusis  1 30-5;  E.  Fabricius,  RE  20,1  (1941)  58-9.  It  was  dodecastyle 
and  measured  c.  54.50  m.  by  1 1.35  m. 

Homerists 

55A  Aristocles  in  Athenaeus,  Sophists  at  Dinner\A.\2  620B  {BT 
3.367.15-18  Kaibel) 

In  On  Choruses,  Aristocles  said  that  the  rhapsodes  were  also 
called  ‘Homerists’.  But  those  (who  are)  now  named  ‘Homerists’ 
were  first  introduced  into  the  theatres  by  Demetrius  of  Phalerum.^ 

‘  Athenaeus  has  just  quoted  Carystius  about  Cassander,  who  was  so  fond  of 
the  Homeric  poems  that  he  knew  most  of  them  by  heart. 

55B  Eustathius,  Commentary  on  Homer's  Iliad  24.482  (4.937.18-24 
van  der  Valk) 

Thus  it  is  understandable  that  the  poet  was  loved  especially  by 
those  who  knew  what  is  beautiful.  Alexander  the  Great,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  reported  to  have  been  a  great  lover  of  Homer;  to  give 
another  example,  Cassander,  himself  also  king  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  loved  Homer  so  much,  they  say,  as  to  know  most  of  his 
verses  by  heart.  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  too  shared  this  love  for 
Homer:  he  was  the  first  to  introduce,  they  say,  the  rhapsodes  who 
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56 

16W 


piCTTa<;  KaA,ov|j.evoD(;,  oi  £|ieX.(p5o'uv  xoc  tov  'Op.iipo\), 
KaGotTiep  aXA-oi  xa  'Hai66o\)  xai  ’Ap%iA,6%0D  Kal 
exepcov. ... 

3  ’AX,e^av6po(;]  Plu.  Alex.  8.2  ( =  Onesicr.  134  F  38  FGrH)  et  26. 1-3; 
De  Alex.  fort,  autvirt.  4  327F;  Str.  13.1.27;  Plin.  H.N.  7. 29(30).  107  W 
KdaavSpoq]  Caryst.  ap.  Ath.  14.12  620B  (=  F  8  FHG IV 358) 


1-9  haec  verba  Fust,  ipse  in  codice  L  adiecit 

ludicia 

cf.  Democharem  ap.  "Polyhmm,  Historiae  12.13.9-11  =89.1 4- 
27 

de  iudicio  Ciceronis  cf.  36.12-16;  42.6-7;  53.40-1;  56.7-8; 
57.13-16;  oXEpistulas  ad  Familiares  16.22.2  (BT  603.13-20 
Shackleton  Bailey) 

Cicero,  De  Republica  2.1.2  (CB  2.7.10-8.9  Breguet) 

is  dicere  solebat  ob  hanc  causam  praestare  nostrae 
ciuitatis  statum  ceteris  ciuitatibus  quod  in  illis  singuli 
fuissent  fere  quorum  suam  quisque  rem  publicam  constit- 
uisset  legibus  atque  institutis  suis,  ut  Cretum  Minos, 
Lacedaemoniorum  Lycurgus,  Atheniensium,  quae  persaepe  5 
commutata  esset,  turn  Theseus,  turn  Draco,  turn  Solo,  turn 
Clisthenes,  turn  multi  alii,  postremo  exsanguem  iam  et 
iacentem  doctus  uir  Phalereus  sustentasset  Demetrius, 
nostra  autem  res  publica  non  unius  esset  ingenio  sed 
multorum,  nec  una  hominis  uita  sed  aliquot  constituta  lo 
saeculis  et  aetatibus. 

5-8  228  T3e  FGrH  7-8  v.  ad  1 6 A.  15-1 7  8  doctus  vir]  v.  ad  M. 8 

il  sustentasset]  v.  ad^S. 10-11 


2  singulis  P  sed  s  ey^.  3  quorum  P^:  qui  P II  suam  P^:  sua  P  4  atque 
institutis]  atque  instituisset  legibus  atque  institutis  P  sed  tria  prima  verba 
exp.  10  uita ulla  P 


57 


Cicero,  De  Legibus  3.6.14  (HT  20.95.4-25  Ziegler-Gdrler) 
AlTlCUS.  ain  tandem?  etiam  a  Stoicis  ista  tractata  sunt? 
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are  also  called  ‘Homerists’  into  the  theatre.  These  men  chanted 
the  (verses)  of  Homer,  as  others  those  of  Hesiod,  Archilochus  and 
others. 


Judgments 

cp.  Demochares  in  Polybius,  Histories  12.13.9-11  =  89.14-27 
on  Cicero’s  judgment  cp.  36.12-16;  A2.6-l\  53.40-1;  56.7-8; 
57.13-16;  and  To  Friends  16.22.2  {BT 603.13-20  Shackleton 
Bailey) 


56  Cicero,  On  the  State  2.1.2  {CB  2.7.10-8.9  Br6guet) 

He  (Cato*)  used  to  say  that  the  constitution  of  our  state  sur¬ 
passed  (that  of)  other  states  for  the  following  reason:  In  those 
(other  states)  it  was  generally  individual  persons  who  devised 
their  own  constitution,  through  their  laws  and  institutions,  as 
Minos  (created  the  constitution)  of  the  Cretans  (and)  Lycurgus 
(that)  of  the  Spartans.  (The  constitution)  of  the  Athenians,  which 
has  been  changed  very  often,  (was  founded  by)  Theseus,  then 
Draco,  then  Solon,  then  Cleisthenes,  then  many  others.  Finally, 
when  it  was  already  bloodless  and  prostrate,^  it  was  revived  by  the 
learned  man  from  Phalerum,  Demetrius.  Our  constitution,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  established  by  the  genius  of  one  person,  but  of 
many,  nor  in  the  lifetime  of  one  man,  but  during  a  number  of  cen¬ 
turies  and  generations. 

'  Scipio  is  speaking. 

^This  refers  to  the  situation  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  in  338,  the  period 
of  Macedonian  domination. 

57  Cicero,  On  Laws  3.6.14  (//T 20.95 .4-25  Ziegler-Gorler) 

ATTICUS:  Do  you  really  mean  it?  Has  this  subject  of  yours 
been  treated  by  the  Stoics  also?* 
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postea  a  magno  homine  et  in  primis  erudito,  Panaetio.  nam 
ueteres  uerbo  tenus  acute  illi  quidem,  sed  non  ad  hunc  usum 
popularem  atque  ciuilem,  de  re  publica  disserebant.  ab  hac  5 
familia  magis  ista  manarunt  Platone  principe.  post 
Aristoteles  inlustrauit  omnem  hunc  ciuilem  in  disputando 
locum,  Heraclidesque  Ponticus  profectus  ab  eodem  Platone. 
Theophrastus  uero  institutus  ab  Aristotele  habitauit  ut  scitis 
in  eo  genere  rerum,  ab  eodemque  Aristotele  doctus  lo 
Dicaearchus  huic  ration!  studioque  non  defuit.  post  a 
Theophrasto  Phalereus  ille  Demetrius,  de  quo  feci  supra 
mentionem,  mirabiliter  doctrinam  ex  umbraculis  erudit- 
orum  otioque  non  modo  in  solem  atque  in  puluerem,  sed  in 
ipsum  discrimen  aciemque  produxit.  nam  et  mediocriter  is 
doctos  magnos  in  re  publica  uiros,  et  doctissimos  homines 
non  nimis  in  re  publica  uersatos,  multos  commemorare 
possumus:  qui  uero  utraque  re  excelleret,  ut  et  doctrinae 
studiis  et  regenda  ciuitate  princeps  esset,  quis  facile  praeter 
hunc  inueniri  potest?  20 

1-21  Thphr.  no.  591  FHS&G  1-6  Panaetiiis  F  48  van  Straaten  =  T 
103  Alesse  5-12  Dicaearch.  no.  86  Mirhady  =  F  67  Wehrli; 
Heraclid.  Pont.  F 143  Wehrli  4  Panaetio]  c/  1 1 0. 7  1 2-2 1  228 
T8FGrH  13  supra]  2.64-6  =  53./ 7-^6  14-16  mirabiliter— 

produxit]  cf.  1 21 .4-6 


7  ab  hac  familia  ad  hanc  familia  V:  ah  Academia  Haupt,  sedcf.  1.55 
ab  ilia  Platonis  familia  14-15  eruditorum  quaeodioque  (com  in 
hodiequeA^/K  corn  edd.  18  nimis  Victorius:  minus  V 


Praefectus  Bibliothecae  Alexandrinae 

testimonia  de  bibliotheca  Alexandrina  et  de  origine  versionis  LXX 
interpretum  collecta  sunt  apud  P.  Wendland,  Aristeae  ad  Philocratem 
Epistula,  1900,  96-166;  R.  Tramontane,  La  Lettera  di  Aristea  a 
Filocrate,  1931,  165*-208*;  R.  Helm  ad  Hieronymum,  Interpretatio 
Chronicorum  Eusebii  Ol.  124,2-3  (GCS  24  p.  370.43-371.20);  A. 
Pelletier,  La  Lettre  d  'Aristee  d  Philocrate  (=  Sources  Chretiennes,  89), 
1962, 78-98;  etiam  cf.  A.-M.  Denis,  ‘La  Lettre  d’ Aristae,’  in:  Introduc¬ 
tion  aux  Pseudo-epigraphiques  Grecs  d’Ancien  Testament  (=  Studia  in 
Veteris  Testamenti  Pseudepigraphica,  1),  1970, 105-10 
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MARCUS:  Not  really,  except  by  him  (Dio)  whom  I  just  men¬ 
tioned  and  later  by  a  great  man  who  was  among  the  foremost  in 
learning,  Panaetius.  For  the  old  (Stoics)  discussed  the  state  intelli¬ 
gently,  in  so  far  as  theory  goes,  but  not,  as  here,  with  a  view  to 
things  useful  for  the  people  and  citizens.  Those  things  have  their 
origin  more  in  this  school  led  by  Plato.  Afterwards  Aristotle  clari¬ 
fied  the  whole  topic  of  politics  in  discussion,  as  did  Heraclides  of 
Pontus,  who  also  got  his  start  from  the  same  Plato.  And 
Theophrastus,  who  was  instructed  by  Aristotle,  did  indeed  spend 
his  time,  as  you  know,  in  this  kind  of  subject,  and  Dicaearchus, 
who  was  taught  by  the  same  Aristotle,  did  not  neglect  this  area  of 
thought  and  study  either.  Afterwards  the  well-known  man  from 
Phalerum  whom  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  Demetrius,  a  student  of 
Theophrastus,  admirably  led  learning  out  of  the  shady  retreat  and 
leisure  of  the  erudite  not  just  into  the  sunlight  and  the  dust  but  into 
conflict  itself  and  the  line  of  battle:  we  can  mention  many  men  of 
modest  learning  who  have  occupied  important  positions  in  the 
state  and  many  very  learned  men  not  too  well  at  home  in  affairs  of 
state,  but  whom  besides  this  man  can  one  readily  find  who  is  so 
strong  on  both  scores  that  he  is  first  both  in  the  pursuit  of  learning 
and  in  ruling  the  state? 

‘  Cicero  has  just  said  that  on  the  topic  of  magistrates  research  has  been 
done  by  Theophrastus,  and  even  more  carefully  by  Dio  the  Stoic. 


Director  of  the  Alexandrian  Library 

The  testimonia  on  the  Library  of  Alexandria  and  on  the  origin  of  the  translation 
by  the  seventy  interpreters  have  been  collected  by  P.  Wendland,  Aristeae  ad 
Philocratem  Epistula,  1900,  96-166;  R.  Tramontane,  La  Lettera  di  Aristea  a 
Filocrate,  1931, 165*-208*;  R.  Helm  on  Hieronymus,  Translation  of  Eusebius’ 
Chronological  Canons  Ol,  124,2-3  (GCS  24  p.  370.43-371.20);  A.  Pelletier, 
La  Lettre  d’Aristee  a  Philocrate  (=  Sources  Chretiennes,  89),  1962,  78-98;  cp. 
also.  A.-M.  Denis,  ‘La  Lettre  d’Arist6e,’  in:  Introduction  aux  Pseudo- 
epigraphiques  Grecs  d’Ancien  Testament  (=  Studia  in  Veteris  Testamenti  Pseud- 
epigraphica,  1),  1970, 105-10 
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Bibliotheca  Alexandrina 

Georgius  Syncellus,  Ecloga  Chronographica  p.  518  Dindorf 
(BT  329.3-8  Mosshammer) 

nToA,epaio<;  outoi;  6  OiXdcSeXtpoi;  Tcaoav  7tavxax60EV, 

©q  eiTteiv,  oup(popf|oa(;  pipA-ov  xfj^  oiKO'i)pevri(;  a7to'u6p 
xou  OttAripeox;  AiipTixpiou  xpixou  vo|io0exou  ’A0Tiva{a)v, 
dv6p6(;  Tcap’  "HAAriai  a7cou6aiou,  ev  oiq  Kal  xt^v 
'Eppaicov  ypatpi^v,  ©q  TcpoxexaKxai,  xt]v  ev  ’AAe^avSpeia  5 
PiPAio0T|icnv  Ka0{(TXTioiv  pAp'  oAupTtidSi,  TcAripou- 
p,evT|q  xeAeuxa.  5eKa  )a.'i)pid5e(;  pipAwv  fiaav,  ©q  xivec; 
(paoiv. 

3  xpno-u  vopoOeTox)]  cf.  20B.1 


loannes  Tzetzes,  Prolegomena  de  comoedia  Graeca,  Pro- 
oemiumn  (SAXIall,  l.lA.32.2-11  Koster) 

6  ydp  pT|0Ei(;  paaiAeuq  nxoAepaio<;  eKeivoq,  f|  (piAoao- 
(p©xdxT|  X9  ovxi  Kal  0e{a  xi/u/ii,  KaAou  navxbq  Kal 
08dpaxo(;  Kal  epyou  Kal  Aoyou  xeA©v  e7ii0'opTix'n<;,  eTcel 
5id  Ar|pT|xp{ou  xou  OaAripe©^  Kal  yepo\)o(©v  exep©v 
dv5p©v  daitdvaK;  PaaiAiKai<;  d7tavxax60ev  xdq  pipAoix;  5 
eiq  ’AAe^dvdpeiav  7i0poiae,  SuctI  pipAio0iiKai<;  xauxa<; 
d7ce0exo,  ©v  xfi(;  eKxoi;  pev  f|v  dpi0p6(;  xexpaKiapupiai 
diCTxlAiai  OKxaKoaiai,  xti<;  5’  ea©  x©v  dvaKx6p©v  Kal 

paoiAeiou  p{pA©v  pev  auppiy©v  dpi0p6<;  xeaaepd- 
Kovxa  pupiddei;,  d7cA©v  5e  Kal  dpiy©v  PipA©v  p'upid6e(;  lo 
evvea, . . . 

1—11  =  V7  Mb  5—13  Kaibel;  scholion  Plautinum  in  codice  Vat.  Lat. 
11.469  (SA  Xld,  l.lAp.  48.6—49.1  Koster);  eadem  paulo  brevius  in 
Anonymo  Crameri  ( SA  XIc,  1.  lA  p.  43.4-9  Koster  =  VI  Pb  4—10  Kaibel 
=  228  T6e  FGrH) 
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The  Alexandrian  Library 

58A  Georgius  Syncellus,  Chrono graphical  Selection  p.  518  Dindorf 
(ST  329.3-8  Mosshammer) 

This  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  brought  together  from  all  over  the 
world  every  book,  so  to  speak,  through  the  exertions  of  Demetrius 
of  Phalerum,  third  lawgiver  of  the  Athenians,  a  man  of  great  im¬ 
portance  amongst  the  Greeks.  Included  were  also  the  writings  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  mentioned  above.*  Thus  he  established  the  li¬ 
brary  in  Alexandria  in  the  132"'*  Olympiad,^  but  while  it  was  being 
stocked  he  died.^  There  were,  according  to  some,  100,000  books. 

'  Part  of  this  paragraph  on  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus  is  quoted  in  64. 

^  I.e.,  252/1-249/8.  According  to  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History  5.8.11 
(citing  Irenaeus,  Against  Heresies  3.21 .2;  cp.  61 .3-4),  it  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
I  Soter. 

^  In  246. 

58B  Joannes  Tzetzes,  Introduction  to  Greek  Comedy,  Proem  II  {SA 
Xian,  l.lA.32.2-11  Koster) 

For  the  said  king  Ptolemy,*  a  truly  most  philosophic  and  divine 
spirit,  was  a  confirmed  lover  of  everything  beautiful  to  sight  and 
in  deed  and  in  word.  Thus  he  collected  through  the  services  of 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  and  other  elderly  men  the  books  from  all 
over  the  world  in  Alexandria,  defraying  expenses  out  of  the  royal 
funds,  and  deposited  them  in  two  libraries.  Of  these  two  the  one 
outside  numbered  42,800  books,  the  one  inside  the  royal  palace^ 
400,000  books  of  a  composite  nature  and  90,000  books  of  a 
simple  and  non-composite  nature  . . .  ^ 

'  I.e.,  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus,  mentioned  by  Tzetzes  in  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence. 

^  The  one  outside  was  the  Serapeum,  the  one  inside  the  Museum. 

^  Tzetzes  adds  that  these  figures  were  computed  later  on  by  Callimachus  in 
his  pinakes. 
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Libri  sacri  ludaeorum 


Aristeas,  Epistula  ad  Philocratem  9-11;  28;  29-32;  301-3; 
308-9;  312-7  (BT  3. 11^.9;  10.11-12;  10.19-12.5;  79.23- 
80.11;  81.8-15;  82.6-83.14  Wendland) 

9  KaTaoxaOelq  etil  Tfi(;  xob  paaiA^eox;  PiPXioOiiKTiq 
ATmiiTpioq  6  <I)aX,T|pE\)(;  expripaxiaGTi  noXka  6id(popa 
Tcpoq  x6  cs\)vayayEiv,  ei  6t)vax6v,  otTcavxa  xd  Kaxd  xt^v 
oiKODpevTiv  PipA,{a,  Kal  Ttoiodpevoq  dyopaapo'ix;  Kai 
p,exaypa(pd(;  etcI  xeA-og  Tiyayev,  doov  ecp’  £at)x^,  xt^v  xob  5 

10  PaaiA-ecoq  TipoOeaw.  mpovxcov  ydp  fipSv  eptoxTiOeic;, 
Tcoaai  xivec;  p.Dpid5e(;  xvyxdvo'uai  PipX,ia)V,  eiTCEV  •  “'OTCEp 
xd^  EiKOGi,  PaoiX^b  •  tcAt;  pcoaco  5  ’  ev  oXiytp  xpovo)  npbc^  x6 
7tX,Tipo)0fivai  7tEvxf|Kovxa  pojpidbaq  xd  A,oi7id.  Ttpoa- 
ayY£A.XExai  5e  poi  Kal  xtov  lo'uSaicav  vopipa  pExaypacpfjq  10 

1 1  d^ia  Kal  xf]<;  napd  aol  pipX,io9TiKr|q  Eivai.”  “xi  x6  K(DX.bov 
odv,”  EirtEV,  “egxi  ge  xodxo  jioifjGai;  Tcdvxa  ydp  6710- 
xExaKxai  Goi  xd  Tcpoq  xt^v  xpEiav.”  6  5e  Aiiplixpioq  eItcev  • 
“£ppT|VEiaq  TcpOGdEixai  •  xotpaKxfi  pGi  ydp  i5ioi<;  Kaxd  xr^v 
’lovdaicov  xprovxai,  KaOdtiEp  Aiy\)7txioi  xfj  xc5v  ypap-  15 
pdxcov  0EGEI,  Ka06  Kal  (pcovriv  iSiav  exodgiv  •  \)7coA.a|i- 
pdvovxai  I'opiaK^  XP^l^Qoci,  x6  5  ’  oi)k  egxiv,  dAX’  £X£po<; 
xpoTioq.” 

pExaAaPoiv  bs  EKaGxa  6  PaGiAEXx;  eitte  ypacpfivai  iipoq 
xov  dpxiepsa  xav  ’loDbaitov,  okox;  xd  7ipo£ipri|iEva  20 
xeX.eicogiv AdPii.  ... 

28  a)(;  5£  Kax£7cpdx0r|  xadxa,  xov  Axipilxpiov  ekeA^eogev 

EiGbobvai  TCEpl  xfj(;  xcov  ’Io\)5a‘iK6)v  pipA,(o)v  dvxiypatpfiq 
. . .  XTiq  Se  eIgSogeox;  egxiv  dvxiypatpov  x65e  • 


1-11  228  T  6e  FGrH  1-21  =  (verbatim)  Eus.  PE  8.2. (GCS 
8.1.421.3-16  Mras);  (per paraphrasin)  Jos.  AJ  12.12-16  (3.74.22- 
75.16  Niese)  22-4  =  Eus.  PE  8.2.5  (GCS  8.1.421.18-19;  422.3-4 
Mras);  Jos.  AJ  12.34;  35  (3.78.20-2;  79.4-5  Niese) 

1  PipA,io0f|icn(;]  PiPA,io0T|K©v  Jos.  6  yap  O:  om.  cett.:  ovv  Eus. 
8  jt^Tipcboo)]  a7io’u6daco  Eus.  9-10  npooayyeXXexai]  npocrriyyeX.Tai 
Eus.  15  ’louSaiojv]  ’louSaiav  Eus.  23  dvxiYpa(pTi<;]  avaYpa<pTi(; 
Eus.  Jos. 
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The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Jews 

59  Aristeas,  Letter  to  Philocrates  9-11;  28;  29-32;  301-3;  308-9; 
312-7  (B7’3.11^.9;  10.11-12;  10.19-12.5;  79.23-80,11;  81.8- 
15;  82.6-83.14  Wendland) 

9  When  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  was  made  head  of  the  king’s  li¬ 
brary,’  he  was  furnished  with  large  sums  of  money  to  collect,  if 
possible,  all  the  books  in  the  world.  He  started  buying  (them)  and 
having  (them)  transcribed,  and  he  brought  the  king’s  project  to 

10  completion,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  In  fact,  when  asked  in  our 
presence  just  how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  books  there  were,  he 
said:  “More  than  twenty,  sire.  Within  a  short  time,  I  will  fill  up  the 
remainder  so  as  to  bring  the  total  up  to  500,000.  It  is  reported  to 
me  that  the  law  books  of  the  Jews  too  deserve  to  be  transcribed 

1 1  and  included  in  your  library.’’  “Well,  then,’’  (the  king)  said,  “what 
is  keeping  you  from  doing  that?  For  everything  you  need  has  been 
put  at  your  disposal.”  Demetrius  said:  “A  translation  is  needed. 
For  in  the  Jews’  country  they  use  their  own  special  characters, 
just  as  the  Egyptians  (use  their  own)  writing  system;  accordingly 
they  also  have  their  own  special  spoken  language.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  use  the  Syrian  language,^  but  that  is  not  true;  (their  lan¬ 
guage  is  a)  different  type.” 

After  having  been  informed  about  all  the  details,  the  king  said 
that  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jews^  should  be  written  to  in  order  that 
the  project  thus  formulated  should  be  accomplished. . . . 

28  After  these  orders  had  been  executed,"*  (the  king)  asked 
Demetrius  to  report  on  the  transcription  of  the  Jewish  books  ...  a 
copy  of  the  report  reads  as  follows: 

'  I.e.,  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus.  The  title  ‘Philaldelphus’  is  not  used  in  the 
Letter  itself,  but  in  35  the  king  refers  to  a  deed  of  Ptolemy  I  as  “of  our  father’s” 
and  in  41  the  High  Priest  refers  to  “the  queen  Arsinoe”  as  “his  sister.” 

^  I.e.,  Aramaic. 

^  Eleazar. 

*  12-27  concern  the  Jewish  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  Ptolemy  I,  who  live 
in  Egypt  as  slaves.  These  are  to  be  set  free  and  their  owners  are  to  be  compen¬ 
sated  financially. 
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199  w  29 


“BaaiXei  Tcapot  AripTixpio'u.  Tipoatd^avxo*; 

ooD,  PaCTiX,ev,  Tcepl  xcav  (XTtoXiTtovxcov  eit;  xf^v  ctx)|I7cA,ti- 
pcoaiv  xfji;  PiPXio0t|kt|(;  PiPA-icov,  otcco^  eKiawaxOfi  Kal 
xd  BiaTteTtxcoKoxa  xtixp  xfji;  7cpoaT|KOX)CTTi<;  eTciaKe'ofjc;, 
7i;e7coiTi|j.evo^  od  Ttapepycoi;  xt^v  ev  xodxoic;  eKipeXeiav, 
7rpooava(pep(D  aoi.  xd  Se  xox)  vopov  xc5v  ’Io\>5aicov 
Pip^ia  ovv  Exepoic;  6X,iYOiq  xialv  dTcoXeiTiei  •  x^y^dvEi 
ydp  'EppaiKOiq  ypdpftaoi  Kai  (pcovfi  A.EY6pEva,  dp-E^ioxE- 
pov  6e  Kal  odx  dx;  tiitdpxEi  GEcrripavxai,  Ka0d)q  'Utco  xcov 
eiBoxcov  ixpoaavatpEpExai*  Tcpovoiaq  ydp  PaaiXiKfji;  od 
XEXE'oxe.  Seov  5’  eoxI  Kal  xad0’  djcdpxeiv  Tcapd  aol 
6niKpiPcop£va  5id  x6  Kal  (piX-oaoqxDXEpav  Eivai  Kal 
ttKEpaiov  xT^v  vopo0Ea{av  xadxriv  dx;  dv  odaav  0E{av. 
6i6  Ttoppco  yeyovaaiv  oi  xe  cruyypatpEiq  Kal  Tioirixal  Kal  x6 
x6)v  laxopiKQV  7rA<fj0og  xiic;  ETtipvnaEox;  xdiv  TtpoEipri- 
pEVCOV  PiPA^iojv  Kal  xcov  Kax’  adxd  7CE7ioX,ixE\)p£vcov  Kal 
TCoA^ixEDopEvcov  dv5pcov,  6id  x6  dyvf|v  xiva  Kal  a£pvf]v 
Eivai  XT^v  EV  adxoiq  0£(»p{av,  c6^  (priaiv  'EKaxaioi;  6 
’ApdtipixTj^.  Edv  odv  (pa{vT|xai,  paaiX.£d,  ypa(pT|CTExai 
Tcpo^xov  dpxiepEaxov  ev  'kpoaoX-dpoiq  drtoaxEiAxxi  xoxx; 
pdXioxa  KaX.cc)(;  PEPicoKOxac;  Kal  TcpEoPmEpovi;  ovxaq 
dvdpaq,  EpTiEipoox;  xcov  Kaxd  xov  vopov  xov  Eavxcov,  dcp’ 
EKdaxiii;  e^,  oticoi;  x6  odpqxovov  ek  xcov  tcX-eiovcov 

E^ExdoavxEc;  Kal  A,aP6vx£(;  x6  Kaxd  xt^v  EpprivEiav 
aKpipEi;  d^icoc;  Kal  xcov  Tcpaypdxcov  Kal  xf|<;  afi<; 
TipoaipEOEox;  0c6pEV  Edafipco^.  Edxdxei  6id  Tuavxo^.”  . . . 


66W  301  pETd5ExpEi(;fipepoc(56 Atipdxpio^KapaAaPcov  adxolx; 

Kal  5i£A,0d)v  xd  xcov  knxa  oxadicov  dvdxcopa  xfjq 
0aAxxacrn?  itpoq  xr^v  viiaov  Kal  diapdi;  xt]v  y£(px)pav  Kal 

25-50  228  T6e  FGrH  =  Eus.  PE 8.3. 1~4  (GCS  8.1.422.7-24  Mras); 

Jos.  AJ  12.36-9  (3.79.5-24  Niese)  =  Demetrii  PhalereiAd  Ptolemaeum 
Aegypti-orum  regent  Epistula  (EG  218.1-27  Hercher)  42  Hecat. 

Abd.  264  F  23  FGrH;  cf.  73  B  15  DK  5 1-64  Jos.  AJ  12.103-5 
(3.90.2-11  Niese) 

26  aTtoXuiovTcov  codd.:  aTtoXeicpOevTcov  Eus.:  d7roX,ei7c6vtcov 
Mendelssohn  30  aoi.  xd  8e  codd.  Eus.:  ooi  X(x6e.  Thackeray  37 
9eiav]  0eov  Jos.  40  atixd  Wendland:  aoxd^  codd.  40-1  Kal  — > 
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29  “To  the  Great  King  from  Demetrius.  In  compliance  with  your 
order,  Sire,  with  respect  to  the  books  that  are  wanting  for  complet¬ 
ing  the  library,  (i.e.,  to  ensure)  that  (these)  will  be  collected  and 
that  the  volumes  that  have  fallen  apart  will  be  repaired  as  re¬ 
quired,  I  have  made  it  my  principal  concern  to  attend  to  these  mat- 

30  ters  and  report  to  you  accordingly.  The  books  on  the  law  of  the 
Jews  with  a  few  others  are  still  missing;  for  it  so  happens  that 
these  are  put  in  Hebrew  characters  and  language,  and  have  been 
recorded  in  written  signs  rather  carelessly  and  not  as  well  as  is 
possible,  as  is  reported  by  the  experts.  For  they  have  not  received 

31  a  king’s  provident  care.  It  is  fitting  that  these  books  too  be  avail¬ 
able  to  you,  in  an  accurately  established  text,  because  this  code  of 
laws  is  both  quite  philosophical  and  uncontaminated,  being  as  it 
is,  so  to  speak,  of  divine  origin.  That  is  why  writers  and  poets  and 
the  majority  of  the  historians  have  refrained  from  mentioning  the 
books  cited  above,  as  have  those  (men)  who  have  conducted  their 
government  in  accordance  with  them  and  are  (still)  doing  so,  be¬ 
cause  the  doctrine  in  them  is  a  holy  and  august  one,  as  Hecataeus 

32  of  Abdera  says.  If  therefore  it  so  pleases.  Sire,  the  High  Priest  in 
Jerusalem  shall  be  written  to,  (and  he  will  be  asked)  to  send  those 
men  who  have  more  than  others  lived  an  exemplary  life  and  are  of 
an  advanced  age,  experienced  in  matters  relating  to  their  own  law, 
six  men  from  each  tribe,  in  order  that  thus  by  careful  exEunination 
we  may  distill  from  the  majority  what  they  agree  upon  and  estab¬ 
lish  an  accurate  translation,  in  a  way  worthy  both  of  these  matters 
and  of  your  chosen  policy.  Fare  you  well  always.”^ . . . 

301  Three  days  later*^  Demetrius  took  them  along  with  him,  passed 
along  the  seven  stades’  dam  in  the  sea,  which  led  to  the  island,’ 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  proceeded  to  the  northern  part,  where  he 

*  The  Letter  goes  on  as  follows:  letter  of  Ptolemy  to  Eleazar  and  reply  of 
Eleazar  (33-46);  magnificent  gifts  of  Ptolemy  to  Eleazar  (51-82);  account  of 
the  visit  of  the  Alexandrian  envoys  (including  Aristeas  himself)  to  Jerusalem 
(83-171);  arrival  of  the  envoys  and  the  Jewish  elders  in  Alexandria  and  their 
reception  by  Ptolemy  (172-186);  a  banquet  lasting  several  days;  Ptolemy  dis¬ 
cusses  matters  of  public  morality  with  the  Jewish  elders  (187-300). 

®  I.e.,  after  the  banquet;  see  note  5. 

’’  I.e.,  Pharos. 


jtoXitei)o|iev(ov  om.  Eus.  Jos.:  seel.  Wendland  43  cpawrirai  Eus.:  (pavfjxai 
codd. 
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7ipoCTeX,0d)v  d)<;  etci  xoc  Popeia  |iepT|,  a\)ve6piov  TioiTiadpe- 
vo<;  Eiq  KaxecKevaapevov  oiKOv  Tcapd  xt]v  i^iova,  55 
SiaTcpeTtox;  exovxa  xa'i  7toA,A<fi(;  Tia^xiaq  etpeSpov,  Tcape- 
KdA,ei  xovi;  dv6pac;  xd  xfjq  eppriveiac;  eTcix£A,eiv, 

302  mpovxcov,  oaa  7ip6(;  xf]v  %pe{av  e6ei,  KaXax;.  ol  be 
EKexeXovy  EKaoxa  otiptpcova  7ioioi)vx£(;  7cp6(;  Ea'uxoix; 
xai<;  dvxiPoA<ai(;-  x6  5e  ek  xti(;  a'up(pcov{a<;  ytvopEvov  60 
7ipe7t6vxco(;  dvaypa(p'n<;  ovxcoq  ExdyxavE  Tcapd  xod 

303  Ariprixpioo.  Kal  psxpi  psv  c5pa(;  Evdxric;  xd  xr\q  ODV£5pia(; 
EywExo  •  pExd  be.  xadxa  Tcspi  xt|v  xox»  ccopaxoc;  GspaTiEiav 
d7C£A,{)Ovxo  yivEoOai, . . . 

308  xeA-eicooiv  be  oxe  EA^a^E,  avvayayav  6  Aiipiixpioq  x6  65 
TiA-fjGoq  xwv  ’loDdaicov  sic;  xov  xotcov,  o\)  Kal  xd  xr[q 
EpprjVEiaq  £X£X,£aGTi,  irapavEyvco  naai,  napovxcov  Kal 
xwv  5i£ppiiv£”uadvxcov,  oixivst;  psydA-rj^  dTcoSoxfjq  Kal 
Tiapd  xod  7tA-iiGo'i)(;  ex'd^ov,  dx;  dv  p£ydA,a)v  dyaGSv 

309  Tiapaixioi  yEyovoxEq.  roaa'uxox;  5£  Kal  xov  Aiipiixpiov  70 
aTtoSE^dpEvoi  7tap£KdA.£aav  pExaSodvai  xoi(;  fiyoo- 
pEvoiq  avxcov,  pExaypdyavxa  xov  Tidvxa  vopov. . . , 

312  TrpoatpcovrjGEvxcov  68  Kal  xodxcov  xw  (3aaiA.£i  psydA^oaq 
£%dpri  •  xTiv  ydp  tcpoGeoiv,  i^v  £i%£v,  da(paX,cc><;  £6o^£ 
XEX£A.£icdaGai.  TiapavEyvtbaGri  Se  adx^  Kal  Jidvxa,  Kal  75 
X.{av  E^EGadpaoE  xT^v  xoo  vopoGEXoo  didvoiav.  Kal  Tcpoq 
xov  ATlpT|XpiOV  eItIE  •  “Ttax;  XTj XlKodxCOV  a'UVXEXEA,ECjp£V03V 
od5£l(;  £7i£(3dA,EXo  x©v  laxopiKWV  r\  tcoitixikojv  etci- 

313  pvTiaGfivai;”  ekeivoi;  be  Etprj  •  “6id  x6  a£pvf]v  sivai  xt|v 
vopoGEOiav  Kal  6id  GeoI)  yEyovsvai  •  Kal  xrov  E7ti(3aA,A,o-  so 
pEvmv  xiV£(;  \)7t6  xoo  Geoo  7iA,T|y£vx£(;  xfiq  £7ti(ioA,fj(; 

314  aTiEoxTiaav.”  Kal  ydp  EtprjCEv  dKTiKOEvai  0£O7c6p7io\), 
616x1  psA-A-cov  xwd  T&v  7tpor|ppr|V£op£vcov  ETtiatpaAsaxE- 


65-72  Jos.  AJ  12.107-8  (3. 90.18-25  Niese )  73-99  =  Eus.  PE  8.5. 7- 
10(GCS 8.1. 426.6^27.2  Mras);  Jos.  AJ  12.110-4  {3.91.8-92.3  Niese) 
=  228  T 6e  FGrH  73-95  similiter  Leo  Grammaticus,  Chronographia 
49.21-50.17  Bekker  ( CSHB)  =  Georgius  Monachus,  Chronicon  breve 
104.2  (PG  110.348.18-34  De  Muralto)  =  Theodosius  Melitenus, 
Chronographia  42. 14—26  Tafel;  Georgius  Cedrenus,  Historiarum  Com¬ 
pendium  165B—C  ( CSHB  1.289. 18-290. 11  Bekker)  =  Symeon  Logotheta 
in  Chronico  Cod.  Reg.  1712  (An.  Par.  1.14.25-34  Cramer)  82 
0eoJI6^7to■u]  Theopomp.  115  T 11  FGrH  (=  Jos.  AJ  12.111-2) 
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established  working  sessions  in  a  house  prepared  for  that  purpose 
near  the  beach,  excellently  furnished  and  located  in  a  very  quiet 
spot.  There  he  invited  the  men  to  accomplish  the  translations, 
anything  they  might  possibly  need  for  their  work  being  at  their 
command.  And  they  accomplished  each  (of  the  translations), 

302  achieving  agreement  among  themselves  through  discussion.  The 
(text  which  was)  produced  through  agreement  was  thus  written 

303  out  in  a  fitting  manner  under  the  direction  of  Demetrius.  The  ses¬ 
sions  lasted  until  the  ninth  hour;  after  that  they  broke  up  to  take 
care  of  their  bodily  needs  . .  .* 

308  When  (the  translation)  had  been  finished,  Demetrius  assem¬ 
bled  the  Jewish  people  in  the  same  place  where  the  translation  had 
been  carried  out,  and  read  it  aloud  to  all,  in  the  presence  of  the 
translators.  The  translators  met  with  great  approbation  from  the 
people,  who  believed  that  they  (the  translators)  had  been  instru- 

309  mental  in  accomplishing  a  project  of  great  benefit.  (The  people) 
received  Demetrius  in  the  same  manner,  asking  him  to  have  a 
full  copy  of  the  law  made  and  to  put  it  at  the  disposal  of  their 
leaders.^  . . . 

3 1 2  When  this  had  also  been  reported  to  the  king,  he  was  very  glad 
indeed.  For  the  project  he  had  set  himself  appeared  to  have  been 
successfully  accomplished.  The  entire  translation  was  read  aloud 
to  him  too,  and  he  very  much  admired  the  intellect  of  the  law¬ 
giver.  And  he  said  to  Demetrius:  “How  is  it  possible  that,  when 
there  was  a  composition  of  this  magnitude  and  importance,  none 
of  the  historians  or  poets  took  the  trouble  to  mention  it?” 

313  Demetrius  replied:  “That  is  because  of  the  solemn  nature  of  the 
legislation  and  its  divine  origin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  those 
who  did  undertake  to  do  so,  were  struck  by  the  god  and  aban- 

314  doned  the  enterprise.”  By  way  of  explanation,  he  said  he  had  actu¬ 
ally  heard  Theopompus  tell  him  that  he  had  been  disturbed  in  his 
mind  for  more  than  thirty  days,  when  he  was  rather  imprudently 

*  The  daily  routine  is  described  after  this,  with  the  interpreters  paying  their 
respects  to  the  King  each  morning  and  performing  their  ablutions  in  the  sea 
(304-7). 

’  The  representatives  of  the  Jewish  community  decide  that  the  text  of  the 
Law  should  from  that  moment  on  not  be  altered  in  any  way  (310-11). 

78  TioiTitiKoiv  OTGI:  JtoinxiKmt;  KH:  iioinxcov  Jos.  Eus.  82  GeoTCopnou  Eus. 
Jos.  Cedr.  Theod.:  Q^oni\nixo\>  codd.  Mon.  Zon.  Sym.:  GeoxepTcov 
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pov  EK  Tooj  voji.o'u  TcpoaiatopEw  xapaxTiv  ^d|3ov 
diavoiaq  7tA<eiov  riiiepcov  xpiaKOvta  •  Kaxd  6e  xt^v  dveaiv  85 
e^iXdaKeaGai  xov  0e6v  oacpet;  a-ux^  yeveaGai,  xivoc; 

315  xdpiv  x6  avp-Paivov  eaxi.  5i’  ovEipox)  Se  CTTi|j,av0£vxo(;, 
oxi  xd  0Eia  PovA-Exai  7CEpiEpYaadp£VO(;  Eiq  koivoxx; 
dvGpcoTcotx;  EKtpEpEiv,  dtioaxopEvov  dfi  oxjxcoq  dtcoKaxa- 

316  axfjvai.  “Kttl  Kapd  OeoSekxod  6£  xox)  xcov  xpaYq)6io)v  9o 

TCOiTjxov  p-EXE^-aPov  Eyo),  6i6xi  trapacpEpEiv  p£A,A,ovx6q  xi 
xrov  dvaYeYpcxppevcov  ev  xfj  p{pA,Q)  Tcpoc;  xi  Spapa  xdq 
o\j/£i(;  d7CEYA-ax)Kcb0T|  •  Kal  A«pd)v  'UTcovoiav,  oxi  5id  xoxix  ’ 
ax>xro  x6  adpTixcopa  yeyovzv,  £^iA,aCTdp£VO<;  xov  0e6v  ev 
7coA,X,ai<;TipEpai(;d7tOKax£axri.”  95 

317  pExaXaPcbv  &£  6  PaaiX<£'6<;,  KaGdx;  TcpoEiTiov,  TCEpl 
xodxcov  xd  Tcapd  xoo  Atiprixpioo,  TcpoCTKDvfioac;  EKE^Eoas 
pEYdX<Tiv  ETtipsA^Eiav  7ioi£ia0ai  xcav  pipA^icov  Kai 
aovx'npEiv  dyvooc;. 

90-5  Theodect.  T 17  TrGF 

breviter  eademfere  narrant  Cyrillus  Hiewsolymitanus,  Catechesis  IV 
De  decern  dogmatibus  34  ( PG  33.497.5-9;  15-19  Migne);  Epiphanius 
Constantiensis,  De  mensuribus  et ponderibus  9-11  ( 168.256-171.329 
Moutsoulas),  ubi  ArmTiTpitp  Tiv'i  xS  OaX-apTiv^*  legitur;  Epiphanius 
Constantiensis,  De  LXX Interpretibus  373^-376^  ( PG  43.373. 1—376. 18 
Migne);  loannes  Zona-ras,  Epitome  Historiarum  4. 16  ( 1.307.21-310.5 
Dindorf);  Synopsis  Chronice  18.9-11  (BGMA  7.18.9-11  Sathas);  cf. 
Cosmos  Indicopleustes,  Topographia  Christiana  12  460B,  ubi  napa 
T  pu^covoc;  xou  OaX,T|peto<;  dicitur 

84  AxxPeiv]  XdPoi  Eus.  85  aveoiv]  aixTiaiv  Eus.  87  <nijxav0evxo(;] 
paOovToq  Eus.  ION  96-7  irepi  xotixcov  ta  Tiapa  too  A.]  nepl  xcov  — > 

Aristobulus  ap.  Eusebium,  Praeparatio  evangelica  13.2,1-2 
(GCS  8.2.190.16-191.7  Mras) 

EK  XCOV  ’ApiaxoPodAx)!)  PaGiX,£i  FIxoA^Epaicp  itpoaicE- 
1  cpcovripEvcov  •  “cpavEpov  oxi  KaxTiKoA^ooGriaEv  6  OXdxcov 
xp  Ka0’  Tipdc;  vopo0£CT{a  Kal  cpavEpoc;  eoxi  TCEpiEip- 
yaapEvoc;  EKaaxa  xwv  ev  aoxfi.  biripprivEOxai  ydp  icpo 
AripTixpioo  xob  3>aX.T|p£co<;  5i’  Exspcov,  Tcpo  xf|(;  ’AXs^dv-  ^ 
6poo  Kal  riEpGwv  E7iiKpaxfiG£co<;,  xd  x£  Kaxd  xtiv  E^ayco- 
YHV  xT^v  E^  AiyuTcxox)  xcov  'EPpaicov,  fipEXEpcov  Se  koXi- 
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about  to  add  a  record  of  some  passages  from  the  law  which  had 
already  been  translated.  During  a  lucid  interval  he  (Theopompus) 
had  tried  to  appease  the  god  (in  order)  that  it  might  be  made  clear 

315  to  him  what  was  the  reason  of  the  thing  happening  to  him.  When  it 
had  been  indicated  to  him  through  a  dream  that  in  wanting  to  di¬ 
vulge  divine  matters  to  common  people  he  was  overstepping  his 
boundaries,  he  abandoned  his  intention  and  so  recovered  his  rea- 

316  son.  “I  was  also  told  by  the  tragedian  Theodectes  that,  when  he 
was  about  to  introduce  into  a  drama  of  his  one  of  the  things  writ¬ 
ten  down  in  the  Bible,  he  suffered  an  attack  of  glaucoma  of  the 
eyes;  and,  having  come  to  suspect  that  this  was  the  reason  he  was 
affected  by  the  disorder,  he  recovered  from  his  illness  only  after 
having  propitiated  the  god  over  many  days.” 

317  When  the  king  had  heard,  as  I  said  earlier,  what  Demetrius  had 
to  say  on  this  matter,  he  showed  deep  respect  for  the  books  and 
gave  orders  that  great  care  should  be  taken  of  them  and  that  they 
should  be  preserved  with  due  reverence.^® 

After  this  the  interpreters  are  sent  back  to  Jerusalem  with  gifts  for  Eleazar 
(318-21). 

TOO  A.  codd.:  nepl  xouxtov  xa  Ttepi  (Tiapa  Cobet)  xou  A.  Eus.  BION;  xauxa  napa 
A.  Jos. 


*60  Aristobulus  in  Eusebius,  Preparation  for  the  Gospel  13.12.1-2 
(GC5  8.2.190.16-191.7  Mras) 

From  Aristobulus’  address  to  King  Ptolemy: 

1  “It  is  obvious  that  Plato  followed  our  legislation  and  he 
obviously  studied  all  its  details  closely.  For  before  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum — ^before  the  conquest  by  Alexander  and  by  the  Persians 
that  is‘ — a  translation  had  been  made  by  others  of  the  exodus  out 
of  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews,  our  fellow-citizens,  and  of  the  glory  of 
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61 

67  W 


62 

67  W 


xrov,  Kttl  xwv  yeyovoxcov  otTtdvxcov  aiL)xoi(;  e7ci9(xveia  Kai 
KpaxT^aK;  xfjf;  '^^<5  bX.r|(;  vojio0eala(;  eTce^fj- 

YTiai<;,  ©(;  ebbiiXov  eivax  xov  Tcpoeiprmevov  (piX-oaocpov  lo 
eiXri^evai  7coXA,d-  yeyove  ydp  7coA,Dpa9ii^,  Ka0m<;  Kal 
nx)0aY6pa(;  7ioX.X,d  xcov  jcap’  ripiv  pexeveYKa<;  eiq  xt^v 
2  ea\)xoi>  SoYpatOTtoiiav  Kaxexwpioev.  fi  6’  oX-t]  eppi^vEia 
xcov  5id  xov  vopov  Ttdvxcov  ettI  xov  7cpoaaYopEV0£VxO(; 
OiXaSsXtpov  paaiX£CD(;,  aov  bs  Kpoyovov,  TtpoaEVEy-  is 
KapEvov  pEi^ova  (piXoxipiav,  Aripiixpiov  xov  OaXripEooq 
KpaYpaxeDcrap^ov  xd  TiEp'i  xovxoov.” 

2-17  Aristobul.  F  2  (PVTG  3.221.14-222.23  Denis)  2-13 
Soy^iaxoTioiiav  =  Aristobul.  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom.  1.22.150.1-3  (GCS 
2.92.27-93.10  Stdhlin-Friichtel)  [=  Cl.J,  quod  iterum  sub  nomine 
dementis  ab  Eusebio  laudaturPE  9.6.6-8  ( GCS  8. 1.493.7-18 Mras)  [= 
Eus.]  13-17  c/ 61 

2  (pavepov — Karri KoXo\)0n<^Ev]  KarriKoXooOriKe  8e  Kal  Cl.  Eus.  ( sine 
KalJ  4  Twv  ev  aot^]  xcov  ev  aoxti  A,eYop.evo)v  Cl.  Eus.  II  yap]  5e  Cl. 

Eus.  5  xou  4»aA,Tipeco(;  om.  Cl.  Eus.  II  6i’  exepcov]  ocp’  exepoov  Cl.  Eus.: 
uq)’  Exepoo  Cl.  L  6  Kal  del.  Wilamowitz  10  03(;]  coaxe  Cl. 

Eus.  13-17  Kaxextbpioev — xooxcov  om.  Cl.  Eus. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  1.22.148.1  (GCS  2.92.5-9 

Stahlin-Friichtel) 

. . .  eppTivev0fivai  5e  xd<;  YP0t<pd<;  xaq  xe  xov  vopov  Kal 
xdc;  TcpotprixiKdc;  ek  xt\(;  xmv  'EPpaicov  diaXEKxov  Eiq  xfiv 
'EXXdSa  yXroxxdv  cpaaiv  etci  paaiXscoq  IlxoXEpaiov  xov 
Adyov  "n  c6(;  xiv£(;  etiI  xov  OiXabEXtpov  £7CiKXT|0£vxoq,  xr^v 
peyiaxTiv  (piXoxipiav  £i(;  xovxo  TcpoaevEyKapEvov,  5 
Ariprixpiov  xov  ^aXtipecoq  [Kal]  xd  TtEpl  xt^v  EppriVEiav 
dKpi|36<;  TtpaypaxEVoapEvov  • 

\-l  cf.QQ.  13-17 
6  Kal  om.  Aristob.  (60.16) 

Tertullianus,  Apologeticum  18.5  (CC  1.1.118.24-119.2 
Dekkers) 

Ptolemaeus,  quern  Philadelphum  supemominant,  erudit- 
issimus  rex  et  omnis  litteraturae  sagacissimus,  cum  studio 
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all  that  has  happened  to  them,  of  the  conquest  of  the  country^  and 
of  the  exegesis  of  the  entire  legislation;  therefore,  it  is  evident  that 
the  aforementioned  philosopher  has  borrowed  many  things.  For 
he  was  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  just  as  Pythagoras  too  has  taken 
over  many  things  from  us  and  given  them  a  place  in  his  own  doc- 
2  trine.  But  the  entire  translation  of  all  books  containing  the  law 
(was  made)  during  the  reign  of  the  king  called  Philadelphus,  your 
ancestor,^  who  contributed  quite  munificently  to  the  project,  with 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  managing  everything  connected  with  it.” 

‘  This  is  explained  as  a  hysteron  proteron:  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Artaxerxes  III  in  341  preceded  that  by  Alexander  in  332  B.C. 

^  I.e.,  the  Promised  Land. 

^  The  quotation  is  from  “the  first  (book)  of  the  address  to  Philometor”;  this 
appears  to  be  Ptolemy  VI  Philometor  (180-145  B.C,). 


61  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Patchwork  1.22.148.1  (GCS  2.92.5-9 
Stahlin-Friichtel) 

...  the  writings  both  of  the  law  and  of  the  prophets  were  trans¬ 
lated,  they  say,  from  the  Hebrew  language  into  the  Greek  tongue 
during  (the  reign  of)  king  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,^  or,  as  others 
say,  during  that  of  the  (Ptolemy)  called  Philadelphus,  who  was 
most  munificent  in  contributing  fiinds  to  the  project,  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  managing  everything  connected  with  the  translation  in 
a  painstaking  manner. 

*  I.e.,  Ptolemy  I  Soter.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  texts  which  date  the 
translation  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I;  cp.  Johannes  Malalas,  Chronography  V 
83*  p.  196Dindorf. 

62  Tertullian,  Apology  18.5  (CC 1 .1.118.24-1 19.2  Dekkers) 

Ptolemy,  who  had  the  surname  Philadelphus,  was  the  most 
erudite  king  and  the  most  acute  in  all  literature.  He  aspired,  I 
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bibliothecarum  Pisistratum,  opinor,  aemularetur,  inter 
cetera  memoriarum,  quibus  aut  uetustas  aut  curiositas 

188 w  aliqua  ad  famam  patrocinabatur,  ex  suggestu  Demetrii  5 

Phalerei,  grammaticorum  tunc  probatissimi,  cui  praefect- 
uram  mandauerat,  libros  a  ludaeis  quoque  postulauit, 
proprias  atque  uemaculas  litteras,  quas  soli  habebant. 

2-3  studio — aemularetur]  cf.  hid.  Orig.  6.3.5  5-6  228  T6e  et  10 

FGrH  6  grammaticorum]  cf.  147.6-7  probatissimi]  v.  odM.S 

2  rex  et  omnis  Modius:  rexit  omni  F:  et  omnis  vulg. 

63  Josephus,  Contra  Apionem  2.45-7  (5.60.2-15  Niese) 

67  w  45  6  5e  jiex  ’  auxov  UxoA-epaiOf;  6  OiA-dbcA-tpoq  £71ikX,ti0ei<; 

ou  povov  ei  XIV eq  fioav  ai%pdA,(Dxoi  Ttap’  aux©  xwv 
Tipexepcov  Ttdvxaq  dTteScoKev,  dA.A.d  xal  xpfipaxa 
7ioA,X,dKiq  ebcopiioaxo  xal  x6  peyioxov  e7ti6upT\xTiq  eye- 
vexo  xou  yvcovai  xouq  fipexepouq  vopouq  xal  xaiq  xwv  5 

46  leptov  Ypotcp&v  (3{pA-oiq  evxu/eiv.  ejcep\|/e  yoT^v  d^iwv 
dv5paq  d7ioaxaA,T\vai  xouq  eppTjVEuaovxaq  aux^  xov 
vopov  Kttl  xou  ypatpqvai  xauxa  KaA,coq  xt]v  ETcipE^Eiav 
ETiExa^Ev  oil)  xoiq  xuxouaiv,  dA.X,d  Aqpiixpiov  xov  OaX,T]- 
pEa  Kai  ’Avbpsav  Kai  ’Apiaxea,  xov  psv  7cai6E{a  xcov  lo 

47  KttO  ’  eauxov  biatpspovxa  Aq  pqx  piov ,  xouq  5e  xq v  xou  acb- 
paxoq  auxou  (puA,aKqv  eyKEXEipiapevo'uq,  ejcI  xqq  etci- 
pe^Eiaq  xauxqq  Exa^EV,  ouk  dv  bqxcou  xouq  vopouq  Kai 
xqv  Tcdxpiov  qp6)v  (piXoootpiav  ETciOupqaaq  SKpaOEiv,  eI 
xwv  xpcopEvcov  auxoiq  dvSpcov  KaxEtppovEi  Kai  pq  Xiav  is 
EOaupa^EV. 

9-10  228  T 6e  FGrH  10-1 1  tov — ^AqpqTpiov]  v.  ad  1 7.8 
1  auTov  ed.  pr.:  auta  L  1 1  5ia<pepovTa  ed.  pr.:  5ia(pep6vta)v  L 

*64  Georgius  Syncellus,  Ecloga  Chronographica  p.  517  Dindorf 

(BT  328.16-22  Mosshammer) 

ol  6e  0eo(piX.Eiq  ovxEq  Kai  xaiq  yuxaiq  qvtopevoi  Kaxd 
au^uyiaq  5iaip£0evxEq  £V  oP'  xaiq  oXaiq  qpcpaiq 
opotptbvcoq  ETtiTivova  0£ou  xqv  bXqv  'Eppaicov  9(ovqv 
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think,  to  be  the  equal  of  Pisistratus  in  his  eagerness  for  books.'  In 
addition  to  the  other  documents  which  age  and  a  certain  curiosity 
recommended  for  fame,  he  also  asked  the  Jews  for  books,  their 
own  literature  in  their  native  language,  which  they  alone  posses¬ 
sed;  (and  he  did  this)  on  the  recommendation  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum,  the  most  esteemed  of  the  philologists  of  that  time,  to 
whom  he  had  entmsted  the  directorship. 

'  Pisistratus  was  tyrant  of  Athens.  For  his  reputation  as  a  “Greek  book  col¬ 
lector”  see  R.  Pfeiffer,  History  ofClassial  Scholarship  I,  1968, 7. 


63  Josephus,  Against  Apion  2.45-7  (5.60.2-15  Niese) 

45  The  Ptolemy  who  came  after  him,'  called  Philadelphus,  not 
only  gave  back  all  of  our  men  whom  he  had  as  prisoners  of  war, 
but  also  often  made  donations  of  money  and,  most  important  of 
all,  proved  to  be  desirous  of  getting  to  know  our  laws  and  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  books  containing  the  holy  scriptures. 

46  He  did,  at  any  rate,  send  a  request  that  men  would  be  dispatched 
to  translate  for  him  the  law,  and  in  order  to  ensure  an  accurate 
transcription  of  the  text,  he  entrusted  the  supervision  not  to  just 
anybody,  but  as  supervisors  of  the  project  appointed  Demetrius 

47  of  Phalerum,  Andreas  and  Aristeas,^  Demetrius  being  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  the  other  two  being  his  own  body¬ 
guards.  Surely  he  would  not  have  conceived  a  desire  to  get  to 
know  in  all  detail  our  laws  and  the  philosophy  handed  down  by 
our  fathers,  if  he  despised  the  men  who  put  these  into  practice 
rather  than  admiring  them  very  much. 

'  Ptolemy  I,  son  of  Lagus,  mentioned  in  44. 

^  This  information  is  derived  from  Aristeas’  Letter  to  Philocrates  (59).  There 
Andreas  and  Aristeas  are  mentioned  by  the  King  in  his  letter  to  Eleazar  as 
being  the  persons  who  bring  him  the  gifts  from  the  King  and  will  negotiate 
with  him  about  the  sacred  books  (40). 

*64  Georgius  Syncellus,  Chronographical  Selection  p.  517  Dindorf 
{BT  328.16-22  Mosshammer) 

Being  loved  by  god  and  united  in  spirit,  they  made,'  divided 
into  pairs,  a  divinely  inspired  uniform  translation  of  the  entire 
(prophetic)  utterance  of  the  Hebrews  in  a  total  of  72  days.  When  it 
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ja,eTeq)paaav.  Tiq  eTiavayvcooGeiCTTiq  rixoA-epaicp 
OiX,a8eA.(pq)  xal  toic;  Tiepl  a\)T6v  ao(poi<;  ATipT|tpicp  5 
<I)aX.TipeT  Tiap’  ''EA,Xt|oiv  (xv6pl  a7co\)5a{q)  Kal  tcoX,!)- 
paGei,  MeveStipo)  xe  (pi^oaocpco  Kal  EXEpon;  avGol)CTi  x^ 
xTjviKavxa,  d)poA,OYir|GT|  povT)  GEOTivEDaxof;  Eivai  Tcapa 
Tiaaav  ypacpriv  EyvcoaiiiEVTiv  amoiq. 

1-9  cf 59.73-95,  ubi  v.  testimonia,  quae  omnia  Menedemum  eis  quae 
illic  narrantur  adfuisse  dicunt  6-7  dv5pi — JtoA,u|ia0ei]  v.ad'y  7.8 


65  Josephus,  Contra  Apionem  1 .215-8  (5.38.20-39.2  Niese) 

215  dpKouai  6£  opco(;  Ei<;  xnv  otJcodEi^iv  xfjq  dpxai6xTixo(; 
aiXE  AiyuTuxicov  KaiXaX^aicov  KalOoiviKCOV  dvaypacpal 

216  Ttpoq  EKEivaiq  XE  xoCTOUxoi  xSv  'EAA-iivcov  auTYpacpEic;  ■  exv 
Se  Tipoc;  xoic;  EipripEvoK;  0E6(piA,O(;  Kal  0e65oxo(;  Kal 
Mvaa£a(;  Kal  ’Api(yxo(pdvT|<;  Kal  'EppoY^Ti<;  E\)iip£p6(;  xe  5 
Kal  Kovcov  Kal  ZoTtupicov  Kal  7toX,Ax){  xivec;  dXXoi  xd^a, 
ou  ydp  EycoyE  itaaiv  EvxExuxTiKa  xoiq  PipA-iou;,  ou 

201  w  217  7rapEpyco(;  fipcov  EpyripovEUKaaiv.  ol  7coA.A,ol  5e  xcov 

EipTipEvcov  dv5pmv  xfi<;  pEv  dA.TiG£(a<;  xcav  e^  dp%fi<; 
Tipaypdxcov  5iiipapxov,  0x1  pri  xaTi;  lEpaic;  Tipwv  pipXoK;  10 
EVExuxov,  KOivcoq  pEvxoi  TtEpl  xfii;  dpxai6xTixo<;  ocTcavxE^ 

218  pepapxupi^Kaaiv,  UTiep  f}q  xd  vuv  Xeyeiv  KpoeGepnv.  6 
pEVxoi  OaA,TipE\)(;  Arjpfixpioi;  Kal  ORwv  6  7cp£cPi5xEpo<; 

Kal  E\)7c6A,£po(;  ou  rcoX'u  xflq  dX.TiGEia(;  SiTipapxov.  oii; 
ouyyiyvcooKEiv  d^iov  •  ou  ydp  Evfjv  auxo^  pExd  7i:daTi<;  15 
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was  publicly  read  aloud  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  the  learned 
men  of  his  circle,  (i.e.)  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  a  worthy  man  of 
great  learning  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  philosopher  Mene- 
demus^  and  others  flourishing  at  that  time,  all  agreed  that  (this 
translation)  alone  was  divinely  inspired  as  compared  to  ail  writing 
known  to  them.^ 

'  This  passage  is  part  of  a  description  of  the  translation  of  the  sacred  books; 
Demetrius  has  not  been  mentioned  yet. 

^  In  Aristeas’  Letter  to  Philocrates  201  (=  Jos.,  AJ  12.101)  Menedemus  is 
said  to  be  present  at  the  banquet  given  to  the  Jewish  elders  (see  note  5  to  59), 
not  at  the  reading  of  the  translation  as  here. 

^  After  this  there  follows  a  short  excerpt  from  Josephus;  it  concerns 
Theopompus  and  Theodectes  (cp.  59.73-95),  and  the  embassy  of  Aristeas  and 
Andreas  to  Eleazar  in  Jerusalem;  after  that  the  passage  printed  as  58  A. 

65  Josephus,  Against  Apion  1 .215-8  (5.38.20-39.2  Niese) 

215  However,  our  antiquity  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Chaldaean,  and  Phoenician  records,  not  to  mention  the  nu- 

216  merous  Greek  historians.  In  addition  to  those  already  cited,' 
Theophilus,  Theodotus,  Mnaseas,  Aristophanes,  Hermogenes, 
Euhemerus,  Conon,  Zopyrion,  and  maybe  many  others — for  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  all  (relevant)  writings — have  made  more  than 

217  a  passing  mention  of  us.  The  majority  of  the  men  just  mentioned 
have  utterly  failed  to  grasp  the  true  state  of  our  history  from  its 
beginning,  because  they  have  not  become  acquainted  with  our  sa¬ 
cred  books.  They  have,  however,  all  without  exception  testified  to 
our  antiquity,  which  is  what  I  propose  to  speak  about  here. 

218  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  it  is  true,  and  Philo  the  elder  and  Eupole- 
mus  did  not  miss  the  truth  by  much;  and  in  their  case  it  is  only  fair 
to  make  allowances,  for  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  follow  our 
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dcKpipeiaq  toic;  fmexepoK;  ypdp.|iaai  7iapaKoXo\)0eiv. 

1-16  =  Eus.  PE  9.42.1-3  {GCS  8.1.553.16-554.5  Mras)  =  737  F  1 
FGrH  4  Theophilus  733  T 1  FGrH  II  Theodotm  732  T 1  FGrH 
1-12  Euhemerus  T  79A  Winiarczyk  3-8  Euhemerus  63  F 11  =  Konon 
26  F  4  FGrH  5  Mnaseas  F  34  FHG  III  755 II  Hermogenes  851  FGrH 
12-16  228  F  51  FGrH  =  Philo  729  T1  FGrH  =  Eupolemus  723  T  3 
FGrH  1 3  Demetrius  722  T 1  FGrH 

2  AiyuTiTitov]  Etipcov  Euj.  4  GeoSoto^  L  ;  theodorus  TLat.  6 
K6vo)v  L;  cinun  La/.;  K6p.a>v  Euj.  1 2  Ti(;]  oo  Eiw.  13  <l>aA,Tipe\)(; 
seclus.  Jacoby  14-15  oi^ — a^iov  om.  Eus.  BON 

66  Tertullianus,  Apologeticum  19.5-6  (CC  1.1.121.11-22 

Dekkers) 

5  haec  quibus  ordinibus  probari  possint,  non  tarn  difficile 
est  nobis  exponere,  quam  enorme,  nec  arduum,  sed  interim 
longum  [dinumerare] .  multis  instrumentis  cum  digitorum 

202  w  supputatoriis  gesticulis  asserendum  est,  reseranda  anti- 

quissimamm  etiam  gentium  archiua,  Aegyptiorum,  Chald-  5 

6  aeorum,  Phoenicum;  aduocandi,  per  quos  notitia  submin¬ 
istrata  est,  aliqui  Manethon  Aegyptius  et  Berosus  Chald- 
aeus,  sed  et  Hieromus  Phoenix,  Tyriorum  rex;  sectatores 
quoque  ipsorum,  Mendesius  Ptolemaeus  et  Menander 
Ephesius  et  Demetrius  Phalereus  et  rex  luba  et  Apion  et  lo 
Thallus  et,  qui  istos  aut  probat  aut  reuincit,  ludaeus 
losephus,  antiquitatum  ludaicarum  uemaculus  uindex; 

A-\2  228 F 52  FGrH  =  794  F 5c  FGrH  =  Thallus  256  T 3  FGrH  7 
Manetho  609  T  6b  FGrH  7-8  Berosus  680  T  3  FGrH  8 
Hieronymus  787  T  lb  FGrH  9  Ptolemaeus  Mendesius  611  T  2a 
FGrH  II  Menander  783  T  2a  FGrH  10  Demetrius  Phalereus] 
Demetrius  643  T2  FGrH  W  Apion  616  T 12  FGrH 

3  dinumerare  F,  om.  Vulg.:  seel.  Dekkers  4  asserendum  F: 
adsidendum  Vulg.  II  reseranda  ( F)  dett. :  resemanda  SPM  1  aliqui  F: 
alioquin  Vulg.  7-8  Berosus  Chaldaeus  Vulg. :  Hebraeus  et  Chaldaeus 
F  8  Hieromus  Oehler:  Proemis  F:  Hieronimus  Vulg.  9  ipsorum 
SPM:  eorum  (F)  dett  11  qui  (F):  si  quis  Vulg. 
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writings  with  complete  accuracy.^ 

‘  Pythagoras  (162-5),  Theophrastus  (167),  Herodotus  (168-71),  Choerilus 
(172-5),  Aristotle  (176-82),  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  (183-204),  Agatharchides 
(205-12).  Josephus  then  comments  upon  the  silence  of  Hieronymus  of  Cardia 
(213-14),  which  is  surprising  but  does  not  really  matter  for  the  reasons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text. 

^  Jacoby  and  Wehrli  consider  65  and  66  as  spurious.  For  65,  cp.  the 
Demetrius  who  wrote  On  the  Kings  in  Judaea  (722  FGrH)\  and  for  66,  the 
Demetrius  who  wrote  On  Egypt  (643  FGrH).  In  both  cases  Jacoby  FGrH  II  b 
653  on  228  F  51-2  considers  a  “Falschung”  more  likely  than  a  “Verwechselung”; 
Wehrli  p.  87-8  on  F  201-2  the  opposite. 


66  Termllian,  Apology  19.2.5-6  (CC  1.1.121.11-22  Dekkers) 

5  To  explain  through  what  successive  steps  in  time  this  (the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  Moses)  could  be  proved,  is  not  just  difficult  for  us  but 
rather  is  an  enormous  task;  nor  is  it  an  arduous  task,  it  is  just  (that 
it  is)  too  long  for  the  moment.  Many  documents  together  with 
many  finger  movements  for  counting  are  needed  for  establishing 
the  proof;  archives  of  the  most  ancient  nations  must  furthermore 
be  opened,  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldaeans,  the  Phoenicians. 

6  Certain  persons  must  be  summoned,  through  whom  our  knowl¬ 
edge  is  furnished,  like  Manetho  from  Egypt  and  Berosus  the 
Chaldaean,  but  also  Hieromus  the  Phoenician,  king  of  the 
Tyrians;  their  followers  too,  Ptolemaeus  from  Mendes  and 
Menander  from  Ephesus  and  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  and  king 
Juba  and  Apion  and  Thallus  and  the  man  who  either  confirms  or 
refutes  the  aforementioned,  Josephus  the  Jew,  native  protector  of 
the  Jewish  antiquities.* 


*  See  note  2  to  65. 
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Relationes  Variae 

*67  Plutarchus,  De  tuenda  sanitate  praecepta  24  135C  (BT 

1.278.16-22  Gartner) 

TiKiCTta  5t|  TTiv  dpytotv  \)yi£w6v  'UTcoXiiTCTeov,  ei  to  tti*; 
oyiEiaq  teAxx;  (xtcoXXooi,  Kal  ooS  ’  (xA.ri0£<;  eoti  to 
'UYiawEiv  Toi)^  fia'uxtotv  ocYOVTaq  •  oISte  y^P  SEvoKpdTTiq 
paX.A,ov  SiOYiaivE  OcoKicovoq  oote  AtiiniTpioo  0e6- 
(ppacTTO(;,  ’E7t{KO\)p6v  te  koI  tooc;  tiEpl  ’Etcikoopov  ovdev  5 
wvriOE  Tcpoq  TTiv  opvo'ujj.Evriv  aapKoq  EvoTaGEiav  i\ 
Ttdcrrii;  q>iA.OTi)j.iav  Exoocrriq  Tcpd^Eox;  d7i66paai(;. 

1-7  Thphr.  no.  26  FHS&G  5-7  Epicurus  F  8  Usener  p.  95.9-11 

4  Siuyiaive  O:  8i’  uyEiav  cett.  5  te]  5e  Sieveking 

*68  Marcus  Aurelius,  Ad  se  ipsum  9.29  (BT  89.8-19  Dalfen) 

1/2  XEipdppouc;  T]  T©v  oXrov  auia  •  jtdvTa  tpepEi.  ox;  Ei)TEA.fi 
6e  Kal  Ttt  TtoXiTiKa  TauTa  Kai,  w<;  oietoi,  cpiXoGocpox; 

3  TipaKTiKa  dv0pa)7iia-  pu^cov  pEOTd.  dv0pco7CE,  ti  tcote; 

4  TtoiTioov,  0  vuv  Ti  (puoi;  djcaiTEi.  oppTjaov,  edv  8i5a)Tai, 

5  Kal  pri  TCEpiP^ETtou,  El  Ti;  EioETai.  pri  tt^v  nA.dTO)vo(;  5 
7ioX.iTElav  eA-tii^e,  dA,A,d  dpKOu,  eI  to  PpaxuTaTOv  icpo- 
Eiai,  Kal  TOUTOU  auTOu  tt^v  SKPaoiv,  d);  piKpov  ti  eoti, 

6  5iavoou.  SoYPot  YCtp  auTcov  t{<;  pETapdA.A,ei;  people;  Se 
SoYpdTcov  pETaPoA^fjc;  ti  dAAo  ^  SouA-Eia  otevovtcov  Kal 

7  7tE{0EO0ai7tpoa7ioio'op^o)v;u7caYEVUvKal ’AX-E^avSpov  lo 
Kal  OiA^iTCTiov  Kal  AripfiTpiov  tov  OaX-ripsa  poi  Xeye. 
6\|/opai,  El  EiSov,  Ti  Ti  ((>uai<;  ti0eA<e,  Kal  sauTOix;  ETcai- 

SaYWYnaav  •  ei  Se  ETpaY^iSriaav,  ouSei;  pE  KaTaKEKpiKE 

8  pipEio0ai.  dTcXouv  EOTI  Kal  aiSfjpov  to  q>iA.oao(piaq 

e'PYOv  •  pii  pe  ttTcaYE  etiI  aepvoTUcpiav.  is 

1  aixia]  ouoia  Reiske  coll.  7.19  1-3  d)(; — ^eatd  post  Siavoou  8 

colloc.  Farquharson  5  eiaexai  T:  oiaexai/4D  7  oi)  jUKpov  T  11 
xov  OaXripea  suspectum putat Schenkl  coll.  8.25.2  1 2  dyopai Stick: 

6\|/ovxaii47;  e\|/opai  Wilamowitz 
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Various  Reports 

*67  Plutarch,  Rules  for  Preserving  Health  24  135C  {BT  1.278.16-22 
Gartner) 

Clearly  then,  one  should  not  at  all  suppose  inactivity  to  be 
healthy,  if  it  ruins  that  which  health  is  meant  to  accomplish,  and  it 
is  not  true  either  that  those  who  keep  quiet  enjoy  a  better  health. 
For  Xenocrates  did  not  keep  his  health  better  than  Phocion,*  nor 
Theophrastus  than  Demetrius,  and  running  away  from  any  activ¬ 
ity  smacking  of  ambition  did  not  at  all  benefit  Epicurus  and  his 
adherents  with  a  view  to  their  celebrated  stability  of  bodily  health. 

'  Phocion  was  a  pupil  of  Xenocrates  (Plu.  Phoc.  4.2). 

*68  Marcus  Aurelius,  To  Himself  9.29  {BT  89.8-19  Dalfen) 

1  The  matter  of  the  whole  is  a  river  swollen  in  winter;  it  carries 

2  all  before  it.  How  insignificant  are  these  homunculi  with  their 
politics  and  their  philosophic — so  they  think — practices;  full  of 

3/4  snot  they  are.  Man,  what  then?  Do  what  nature  requires  of  you 
here  and  now.  Go  to,  if  the  opportunity  is  given  you,  and  don’t 

5  look  around  to  see  whether  anyone  will  know.  Do  not  hope  for 
Plato’s  republic,  but  be  content  if  you  make  a  very  small  step  for- 

6  ward,  and  realize  that  the  result  even  of  this  is  nothing  great.  For 
who  changes  their  convictions?  And  without  a  change  of  convic¬ 
tion  what  else  is  there  (for  them)  except  a  bondage  of  men  who 

7  groan  and  (merely)  pretend  to  listen  to  reason?  Come  on,  talk  to 
me  of  Alexander,  Philip,  and  Demetrius  of  Phalerum.  I  will  see 
whether  they  saw  what  nature  willed,  and  went  to  school  to  her.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  merely  played  their  part  on  the  world’s 

8  stage,  no  one  has  condemned  me  to  imitate  them.  The  work  of 
philosophy  is  simplicity  and  self-respect;  do  not  try  to  lead  me 
into  vainglory. 
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loannes  Tzetzes,  Epistulae  61  (BT  9 1 .24-92.4  Leone) 

7ipoaaYope\)0TiTa)  Kai  ei  xiq  xcov  njiexepcov  fjixiv 
yvcopnioc;  Kal  6  ooq  oiKexriq  EiL)CTxpdxiO(;  6  onvxo)icbxepo<; 
Kai  xaxiv©xepo<;  Ke^A-epon  Kai  ’ItpiKAxjn,  (ppovi|j.cbxepo(; 
5e  ’O6'i)cicyeo)(;  Kai  Ne0xopo<;,  iJ.v'niaovEaxepoq  5e  ’lao- 
Kpdxon^  xon  pi^xopoq  Kal  ATi|iT]xp{o\)  xon  ^>aX,'npe(D<;  Kal 
ei  xk;  xonxcov  etpenprixai  |j,vTi|a,ov£axepo<;. 

4-5  ^.vrmoveaxepoi; ...  4>(xX.Tipeaj(;]  Tzetzes  Historiae  9.927-35  (383.3- 
11  Leone) 


1  'niiiv  Hansen:  ■b|iiv  codd. 
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*69  Johannes  Tzetzes,  Letters  61  (fir  91 .24-92.4  Leone) 

Please  convey  my  greetings  also  to  anyone  of  yours  who  is 
known  to  us  and  especially  to  your  servant  Eustratius  who  is  more 
to  the  point  and  more  quick-witted  than  Cellerus  and  Iphicles,  has 
more  common  sense  than  Odysseus  and  Nestor  and  has  a  better 
memory  than  Isocrates  the  orator,  Demetrius  of  Phalenim  and 
whoever  has  been  found  to  have  an  even  better  memory  than 
these.  ^ 

’  In  his  Histories  9.927-35  Tzetzes  says  that  he  has  cited  Demetrius  instead 
of  Theophrastus.  There  the  point  is  that  Isocrates  and  Theophrastus  (no.  436.4c 
FHS&G)  both  were  prolific  writers  who  lived  to  a  great  age. 
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n.  DICTA 

de  dictis  Demetrii  Phalerii  repertis  in  vitis  antiquis  vel  gnono- 
mologiis  et  similibus  collectionibus  vel  aliis  textibus  vide 

1  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  Philosophorum  5.79  =  1 .52-3 

2  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  Philosophorum  5.82=1.112-13 

3  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  Philosophorum  5. 82  =1.11 3- 15 

4  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  Philosophorum  5.82=1.115-16 

5  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  Philosophorum  5.82  =  1.116-17 

6  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  Philosophorum  5 .82  =  1 . 1 1 8-1 9 

7  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  Philosophorum  5 . 82  =  1 . 1 1 9-2 1 

8  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  Philosophorum  5.82  =  1.121-3  = 
no.  15 

9  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  Philosophorum  5.83  =  1 . 1 23-5 

10  Demetrius,  De  Elocutione  289  =  1 2.7-8 

1 1  Plutarchus,  Regum  et  imperatorum  apophthegmata  1 89D 
=  38.4-6 

12  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  253  =  70A 

13  Arethas,  39  =  70B 

14  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  254  =  71 

15  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  1A?>,  no.  255  =  72  =  no.  8 

16  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  256  =  73 

17  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  257  =  74 

18  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  258  =  75 

19  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  259  =  76 

20  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  1A3>,  no.  260  =  77 

21  Florilegium  Monacense  no.  186  =  78 

22  Florilegium  Monacense  no.  188  =  79 

23  Polybius,  Historiae  29.21  =  82A.6-21 

24  Diodorus  Siculus,  Bibliotheca  historica  3 1 . 1 0  =  82B  .4 
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11.  SAYINGS 

For  sayings  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  found  in  biographies  or 
gnomologies  and  similar  collections  or  other  texts,  see 

1  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  5.79  = 
1 .52-3 

2  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  5.82  = 

1.112- 13 

3  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  5.82  = 

1.113- 15 

4  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  5.82  = 

1.115- 16 

5  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  5.82  = 

1.116- 17 

6  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  5.82  = 

1.118- 19 

7  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  5.82  = 

1.119- 21 

8  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  5.82  = 
1.121-3  =  no.  15 

9  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  5.83  = 
1.123-5 

10  Demetrius,  On  Style  289  =  1 2,7-8 

11  Plutarchus,  Sayings  of  Kings  and  Commanders  189D  = 
38.4-6 

1 2  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  253  =  70A 

1 3  Arethas,  Letters  39  =  70B 

14  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  254  =  71 

15  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  255  =  72  =  no.  8 

16  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  256  =  73 

17  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  143,  no.  257  =  74 

18  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  258  =  75 

19  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  259  =  76 

20  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  260  =  77 

21  Florilegium  Monacense  no.  186  =  78 

22  Florilegium  Monacense  no.  188  =  79 

23  Polybius,  Histories  29.21  =  82A.6-21 

24  Diodorus  Siculus,  The  Library  of  History  31.10  =  82B.4 
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25  Plutarchus,  Consolatio  ad  Apollonium  6  104B  =  83.7-8 

26  Polybius,  Historiae  10.24.7  =  90.14-17 

27  Strabo,  Geographica  3.2.9  =  11 6A.  17-20  =  no.  29 

28  Strabo,  Geographica  3.2.9  =  11 6A.26-7  =  no.  30 

29  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistae  6.23  233E  =  116B.5-7  = 
no.  27 

30  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistae  6.23  233E  =  116B.8-10  = 
no.  28 

3 1  Rutilius  Rupus,  Defiguris  1.1  =  1 29.7-1 1 

32  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  Epistula  ad  Pompeium 
Geminum  2.6  =  1 33.37-8 

3  3  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistae  5 .4  1 77E- 1 7  8 A  =  1 43. 1 9-22 
34  Stobaeus,  Anthologium  3. 1 2. 1 8  =  1 54 

cf.  Dicta  septem  sapientium  a  Demetrio  Phalereo  collecta  ap. 
Stobaeum,  Anthologium  3. 1 . 172  =  87 

cf.  quae  Photius  de  dictis  a  Stobaeo  collectis  dicit,  Bibliotheca 
167  114al4-115bl7,  ubi  Demetrius  inter  philosophos  a 
Stobaeo  laudatos  nominatur  (114a30  [CB  2.155.21  Henry])  et 
de  Demetrii  dicto  a  Stobaeo,  Anthologium  4.7.27,  laudato  vide 
app.  38.1-6  (=  no.  11  supra) 


Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  253  (99.1-2  Stembach) 

ATjpqtpioq  6  OaX-Tipeox;  etpri, ol  (Gupoi  KaOditep  ol) 
Kuveq  T'oq)^d  xiKXOuai  xd  Kpixfjpia. 

idem  apophlhegma  Plutarcho  attribuitur  in  Anton.  2.53  (PG 
136.1133C.40-1  Migne),  Max.  19  (PG  91.840.20-1  Combefis),  Mel. 
Aug.  34.5,  cod.  Par.  Gr.  1168  ( =  Exc.  Par.  9  Stembach),  cod.  Vat.  Gr.  743 
f.  48'^,  Apostol.  12.53^  (CPG  2.555.6-7 Leutsch)  ;  sine  nomine  auctoris 
occurrit  in  Flor.  Pal. -Vat.  196,  Gnom.  Bar.  220  (=  Gnom.  Byz.  255 
Wachsmuth),  Flor.  Ottobon.  221,  Nilus  Mai  Cog.  PG  79.1453C.41-2 
Migne 


1 0u^ol  KaBdrcep  ol  suppl.  Stembach  e  ceteris  sententiae  testibus:  om. 
cod.  II  ol  Bojiol]  olBopiKolApoito/.:  ol  0u(i^viKa)^evoiPa/.-V{3r., 

Bar:  ol  xoiv  viicopevoi  Ottob.  1-2  ol  icuve(;]  al  KX)\zqAnton., 

Max.  in  codd.  Vat.  Gr.  741  et  385,  Mel.,  Fxc.  Par,  Apost.:  icovd;  Pal.-  —* 
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25  Plutarchus,  Condolence  addressed  to  Apollonius  6  104B  = 
83.7-8 

26  Polybius,  Histories  10.24.7  =  90.14-17 

27  Strabo,  Geography  3.2.9  =  1 1 6A.  1 7-20  =  no.  29 

28  Strabo,  Geography  3.2.9  =  11 6A.26-7  =  no.  30 

29  Athenaeus,  Sophists  at  Dinner  6.23  233E  =  116B.5-7  = 
no.  27 

30  Athenaeus,  Sophists  at  Dinner  6.23  233E  =  116B.8-10  = 
no.  28 

3 1  Rutilius  Rupus,  On  Figures  1.1=1 29.7-1 1 

32  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Letter  to  Gnaeus  Pompeius  2.6 
=  133.37-8 

33  Athenaeus,  Sophists  at  Dinner  5.4  177E-178A  =  1 43. 19-22 

34  Stobaeus,  Anthology  3. 12.18  =  1 54 

cp.  Sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  collected  by  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  in  Stobaeus,  Anthology  3. 1 .172  =  87 

cp.  what  Photius  says  about  the  sayings  collected  by  Stobaeus,  Li¬ 
brary  167  114al4-115bl7,  where  Demetrius  is  mentioned  among 
the  philosophers  quoted  by  Stobaeus  (114a30  [CB  2.155.21  Hen¬ 
ry])  and  see  app.  38.1-6  (=  no.  11  above)  about  the  saying  of 
Demetrius  quoted  by  Stobaeus,  Anthologium  4.7.27 

70A  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  253  (99.1-2  Stembach) 

Demetrius  of  Phalerum  said  that  <fits  of  rage,  like>  dogs, 
make  the  senses  blind. 


Vat.,  Bar.,  Ottob.  2  xa  Kpitripia]  Anton.,  Max.,  Mel.,  Exc.  Par,  Vat., 

Apost.:  ta  pfipaxa  Pal.-Vat.:  xa  icufipaxa  Bar,  Ottob.:  xa  voxipaxa  Nil. 
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Arethas,  Epistulae  39  (BT  1.295.1-13  Westerink) 

ZxEtpdvoD  [’EtpeCTOt)] 

xdc;  5e  K^vai;  xxxpXA  xikteiv  ETCEiyop-^ai;  d(pfiKa<;;  lov 
6£  ^>aXTipEa  TOiavTa  tikxeiv  Kai  xd  KpixTjpia  ^dp-Evov 
Eiaoaq;  al  5’  o^vxEpaixwv  povA^v  ot)K  ETciatpaXEaxEpai; 
OCTa  ooi  xoiODxoxpoTia. 

1  ’E(peCT0U  del.  Kougeas 


Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  254  (99.8-9  Stembach) 

6  aoxoi;  EoxopEvon^  pEv  Ecpri  6eiv  aixEioBai  xd 
pEyiCTxaxwv  dyaGwv,  PonX-EnopEvoix;  6e  ^t^xeiv  5nvaxd. 

ad  haec  spectant  quae  dicitAristid.  Or.  6. 22  p.  584. 15~1 7  Lenz  ( 30,  vol. 

Ip.  578Dind.) 

2  PouA-euDfievo'D^  Aristid.:  PooXxoCTaii^ouq  cod. 

Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  255  (99.14-16  Stembach) 

6  ocoxoq  £(pT\  6eiv  xonq  KaXocx;  dyopEvonq  x65v  veavia- 
Kcov  ai5£io9ai  ev  psv  xai(;  oiKiau;  xonq  yovEic;,  ev  bs  xaii; 
oboii;  xonq  dTiavxwvxaq,  ev  be  xaic;  Eptipiau;  eanxonq. 

idem  apophthegma  Demetrio  attribuitur  in  D.L  5.52  ('=  1 .121-3 )  =  Ars. 
188.13-15  Walz,  Max.  3  (PG91.744B.  18-21  Combefis),  cod.  Barberin. 

Gr.  3.8  f.  186\  cod.  Vallicellan.  F  58  f.  187'';  cf.  quae  dicit  Clem.  Al. 

Paed.  3.5.33.3 


1  dYojievov^]  (XYa)M.^ou(;  cod.  II  toi)(; — ^veavioKODv]  touc;  veou<;  D.L: 
Touq  datEiou*; xcov  vecov  Max.,  Ars.,  Vallicellan.:  xoiq  daxioK; xmv  vewv 
Barb.  2  ev  pEv]  pEv  hf  cod.  3  post  a.na\x5ivxaq  add.  ev  8e  xoiQ 
Xoux  poi(;  xdq  yuvaiicat;  Vallicellan.  II  post  eauxolx;  add.  Jiavxaxou  8e 
xov  0e6v,  o<;  eaxi  Tcavxaxou  Vallicelllan.  (cf.  Clem.) 

Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  256  (100.1-2  Stembach) 
6  anxoq  eItce  xov  pt]  Snvdpevov  yevvaicoi;  EVEyKciv 
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*70B  Arethas,  Letters  39  (iSr  1.295.1-13  Westerink) 

From  Stephanus  [from  Ephesus] 

Have  you  forgotten  that  bitches  bear  blind  (offspring)  if  they 
are  hurried?  Have  you  let  the  Phalerean  slip  your  mind  who  says 
that  the  senses  are  affected  in  the  same  way  too?  Aren’t  those  de¬ 
cisions  most  likely  to  fail  which  have  been  made  in  haste?  That  is 
exactly  what  happens  to  you.^ 

'  This  is  a  reply  of  Stephanus,  keeper  of  the  royal  inkstand,  to  an  impatient 
letter  from  Arethas  about  some  papyrus  which  though  promised  to  him  by 
Stephanus  had  not  yet  arrived. 

71  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  254  (99.8-9  Stembach) 

The  same  man  (Demetrius  of  Phalerum)  said  that  when  pray¬ 
ing  we  should  ask  for  those  goods  which  are  greatest  but  in  delib¬ 
erating  we  should  look  for  things  which  are  possible. 


72  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  255  (99.14—16  Stembach) 

The  same  man  (Demetrius  of  Phalerum)  said  that  it  is  fitting 
for  those  of  the  young  who  are  well-bred,  when  at  home  to  respect 
their  parents,  on  journeys  those  they  meet,  and  in  solitary  places 
themselves. 


73  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  lA2i,  no.  256  (100. 1-2  Stembach) 

The  same  man  (Demetrius  of  Phalemm)  said  that  he  who  is 
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74 

122IV  W 


75 

122V  W 


ocxtixiav  p-T)  8t)va(y0ai  e7ti6e^{o)(;  eveyKeiv  evi^xiav. 

idem  apophthegma  Demetrio  attribuitur  in  Anton.  1.70  (PG 
1 36.984B.  19-20 Migne),  Max.  18.45  (cod.  Vat.  Gr.  739),  Gnom.  Basil. 
276  (91.28-9  Kindstrand)  (sed  Democrito  attribuitur  in  cod.  Bar.  Gr. 
39),  cod.  Pal.  122  f.  212’^  no.  206,  Ars.  188.16-17  Walz;  Demostheni 
attribuitur  in  Max.  18  (PG  91  833C.31-2  Combefis);  sine  nomine 
auctoris  occurrit  in  Flor.  Mon.  52  (BT 4.271.8-9  Meineke),  Flor.  Leid. 

52  (10.10-11  Beynen),  Flor.  Pal. -Vat.  253,  Gnom.  Bar.  106  (=  Gnom. 
Byz.  105  Wachsmuth),  Flor.  Ottobon.  107,  Flor.  Pal.  83  (22.6-7 
Wachsmuth) 

1-2  eiTie — 8uvaa0ai]  tov  |ifi  SuvcxM-evov  (PouXo^evov  Max.) 
yevvaicoq  (om.  Anton.)  druxvav  juiS’  euTUxiav  £(pTi  SuvaaOai 

Anton.,  Max.,  Basil.,  Pal.  122,  Ars.:  xov  jiTj  8uvd^evov  yevvaimg 
eveyKeiv  diuxtav  ic0i  (om.  Pal. -Vat.,  Bar.,  Ottob.)  |i.ti  5'uvao0ai 
eJti5e^{oi)(;  eveyKEiv  euruxiav  Mon.,  Leid.,  Pal.-Vat.,  Bar.,  Ottob.; 
eadem  in  oratione  recta  6  5^)vd^evo(; — oo  Swaxai — euxuxiav  Pal. 

Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  257  (100.8-9  Stembach) 

6  anto^  e(pTi  5eiv  ^Titeiv  xo'U(;  dvOpcbtioxx;  ei  ek 
lie7dA,T|(;  7c6A.ecb(;  eiaiv,  6Xk'  ei  ii£'ydA,Ti(;  TioXeax;  d^ioi. 

idem  apophthegma  Demetrio  attribuitur  in  Flor.  Mon.  187  (BT 
4.281.26-8  Meineke)  et  Flor.  Leid.  176  (28.3-5  Beynen),  cf.  78; 
Aristoteli  attribuitur  in  D.L.  5.19  (OCT  1.204.18-19  Long);  Zenoni 
attribuitur  in  Max.  63  (PG  91.993.54—996.2  Combefis),  Ars.  265.26-8 
Walz 


1-2  in  D.L  legitur  Tcpo^  xov  Kaoxcopevov  iaq  anb  p8YdXT)(;  rtoXeojc;  eiTj. 
“oo  xooxo,”  £<pTi,  “6ei  oKOTtEiv,  dXX’  ooxk;  iiEY(xXTi(;  naxp{5o(;  d^io^ 
ECTxiv.”  1  ei  Mon.,  Leid.:  ovxiveq  cod..  Max.  in  cod.  Vat.  Gr.  385,  Ars.: 
El  xivei;  Max  2  tioXeck;]  noXecov  Max.,  Mon.  II  tcoXeox;]  mxpiSoq 
D.L.:  TtoXecov  Max. 


Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  258  (100.13-14  Stem¬ 
bach) 


6  anxoq  EA,eYe  x6  jiev  xd  KaKa  evEYKeiv  dvSpaTioScov 
eivai,  x6  8e  xd  dYaOd  dv6pcov. 


idem  apophthegma  Demostheni  attribuitur  in  cod.  Laur.  Plut.  86.8  ( = 
App.  Gnom.  45  Stembach);  cf.  quae  dicit  PI.  Grg.  483A8-B2 


1  Eveyiceiv]  iinopeivai  App.  Gnom. 
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unable  to  take  misfortune  nobly  is  unable  to  take  good  fortune 
adroitly. 


74  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  257  (100.8-9  Stembach) 

The  same  man  (Demetrius  of  Phalerum)  said  one  should  not 
inquire  whether  people  are  from  a  great  city  but  whether  they  are 
worthy  of  a  great  city. 


75  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  258  (100.13-14  Stembach) 

The  same  man  (Demetrius  of  Phalemm)  said  that  it  is  the  part 
of  slaves  to  endure  things  bad,  of  men  things  good. 
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76  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  1A3)^  no  259  (100. 1 8-19  Stembach) 

122VIW  6  aoxoq  epcDTiiOe'K;  xi  xcov  ^cbcov  KdX.XiaT6v  eotiv 

einev  •  “dvOpooTioi;  TtaiSeia  KeKoapTjpevoq.” 

idem  apophthegma  Aristoteli  attribuitur  in  Exc.  Flor.  2.13  no.  47  (BT 
4.195.19-21  Meineke);  Isocrati  attribuitur  in  Mel.  Aug.  38.18;  Socrati 
attribuitur  in  Anton.  1.50  (PG  136.936A.  10-11  Migne),  Max.  17  (PG 
91.824.36-7  Combefis)  (=  Socrates  I C  366  SSR 1 133  Giannantoni), 
cod.  Par.  Gr.  1168  ( =  Exc.  Par.  255  Stembach),  cod.  Pal.  Gr.  243 f.  248^, 

Ars.  436.17-18  Walz;  sententia  0'u6£v  ev  KdXXioxov  eaxiv  djq 
dvOptoTcoq  TtaiSei^c  KeKoanriM-^oq  sine  mentione  auctoris  occurrit  in 
Flor.  Pal. -Vat.  166,  cod.  Paris.  1168  f.  140'^-4&'  (=  Gnom.  Par.  24  = 
Gnom.  Byz.  53  Wachsmuth),  Gnom.  Bar.  38  (=  Gnom.  Byz.  53 
Wachsmuth),  Flor.  Ottobon.  39;  sub  titulo  eK  x&v  ArniOKpatouc;  (yel 
AnpoKpiTOv)  ’iCTOKpaToui;  Kai  ’EjtiKrnto'D  in  Max.  17  ( PG  91.825.44- 
5  Combefis);  sub  Democriti  nomine  in  cod.  Vat.  Gr.  633 f.  115^ 

2  xT)v  yoxTlv  ante  naiSEiQi  addit.  Exc.  Flor.  II  KEKooixTipevo^] 
Koopo'up.evoi;  Max. 

T7  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  260  (101.8  Stembach) 

122VIIW  6  anxoc;  epcoxTiOeic;  xiq  dpioxoq  a'U|iPo\)A,o<;  ecpri  •  “6 

Kaipoq.” 

idem  apophthegma  Deme trio  attribuitur  in  cod.  Pal.  Gr.  297 f.  118^  no. 

69;  Democrati  Parrhesiastae  attribuitur  in  cod.  Vat.  Gr.  1144  f.  217’' 
(App.  Vat.  147  Stembach),  ubi  sequiturno.  49  -  38;  Bianti  attribuitur 
in  Max.  2  (PG  91. 733.37-8  Combefis)  f  =  Bias  F 16  FPhG  1 229  Mull- 
ach),  Gnom.  Basil.  74  Kindstrand,  Gnom.  cod.  Pal.  122  f.  159'' no.  68, 

Ars.  147.16-17  Walz;  Euclidi  attribuitur  in  Flor.  Pal.-Vat.  69;  cod.  Otto¬ 
bon.  Gr.  192  f.  277’^  (=  Euclides  F  13  Boring  11 A  19  SSR  1 383 
Giannantoni) ;  Demostheni  attribuitur  in  cod.  Vat.  Gr.  742  f 
Laurent.  Plut.  86.8  f.  315’'  ( =  App.  Gnom.  46  Stembach) 

1  6  auxoq]  B{a(;  Basil. 

*78  Florilegium  Monacense  no.  1 86  (BT  4.28 1 .24—5  Meineke) 

Axipiixpioq  epa)XTi0£l(;  XI  5\)aKoA,a>xaxov  ev  dv0pa)7coi<;, 

“aicoTiT]”  e(pr|. 


sequiturno.  187  =  74;  idem  apophthegma  Demetrio  attribuitur  in  Flor. 

Leid.  175  (28.1-2  Beynen)  ubi  sequitur  no.  176  =  74;  Aristoteli 
attribuitur  in  Stob.  Anth.  3.41.8  ( BT  3. 759. 1-2  Hense)  ( =  Aristoteles  F  — > 
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76  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  259  ( 100. 1 8-1 9  Stembach) 

The  same  man  (Demetrius  of  Phalerum)  when  asked  which  is 
the  finest  of  living  beings  replied:  a  human  being  adorned  with 
breeding. 


77  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  260  (101 .8  Stembach) 

The  same  man  (Demetrius  of  Phalemm)  when  asked  who  is 
the  best  counselor  said:  the  right  moment. 


*78  Florilegium  Monacense  no.  1 86  (BT 4.281 .24-5  Meineke) 

Demetrius,  when  asked  what  is  the  most  unpleasant  thing 
among  humans,  said  “silence.” 


67fno.  8p.  402  During),  Gnom.  Vat.  743,  no.  58  (28.1-2  Stembach),  cod.  Par. 
1168  f.  89^  (cf.  RhM  35  (1880)  419),  cod.  Vat.  Gr.  1144  f.  228^  (=  App.  Vat.  11 6 
Stembach),  Max.  20  (PG  91. 848.3-4  Combefis),  Gnom.  Basil.  17  Kindstrand,  cod. 
Pal.  122  f.  134'"  no.  15,  Ars.  122.11-12  Walz;  Joanni  Chrysostomo  attribuitur  in 
cod.  Ottobon.  Gr.  192  f.  190'' 


1  SooKoXxotatov]  bvaycohyv  App.  Vat.  II  ev  dvSpawtoii;  Afon.  etLeid.:  ev  (x^)  piq) 
ceteri  testes  2  citojiTi]  owoTxnv  Leid.:  x6  owoTiav  Gnom.  Vat.,  App.  Vat.:  x6 
aiamav  d  p.h  5ei  XxxX,eiv  Stob.,  Max.,  Gnom.  Basil.,  Ars. 
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*79  Florilegium  Monacense  no.  188  (BT  4.282.1-2  Meineke) 

6  aoToq  TTiv  (piA,apYopiav  |j,T|xp67toX,iv  eX,eYe  naoriq 
KaKiaq. 

cf.  ad  78;  idem  apophthegma  Demetrio  attribuitur  in  Flor.  Leid.  177 
(28.6-7  Beynen);  Democrito  attribuitur  in  Gnom.  Vat.  265  (102.17 
Stembach)  =  cod.  Vat.  Gr.  742 f.  66'' (=^App.  Gnom.  47  Stembach)  et 
cod.  Laur.  Plut.  86.8  f  315'';  Bianti  attribuitur  in  Proleg.  inAphthonii 
Prog.  RhG  2.17.25-18.1  Walz;  Bioni  attribuitur  in  Theon  Prog.  5  (CB 
22.20-1  [=  Bion  F  35B  KindstrandJ  et  29.7-9  [=  F  35C  Kindstrand] 
Patillon),  Stob.  Anth.  3.10.37  (BT  3.417.5-6  Hense)  (=  F  35A 
Kindstrand);  Diogeni  attribuitur  in  D.L.  6.50  ( OCT 2.268.21-2  Long); 
Ars.  208.4-5  Walz 


1  redoTi^  KttKiaq]  ndvxoav  xfiv  KUKoav  D.L.,  Ars.:  xfic;  KOKia^  Theon p. 
105 II  post  vel  ante  Tcdcrrii;  icaKiaq  add.  eivai  Stob.,  Theon,  App.  Gnom., 
Aphthon. 
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*79  Florilegium  Monacense  no.  188  (JBT 4.282.1-2  Meineke) 

The  same  man  (Demetrius)  said  that  love  of  money  is  the 
mother-city  of  all  evil. 
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ni.  SCRIPTA 

de  Demetrii  Phalerii  scriptis  vide  Diogenem  Laertium,  Vitae 
Philosophorum  5.80-1  =  1 .58-109;  vide  etiam  80;  81 ;  88; 

118,149,150 

80  Tabula  Rhodiensis  col.  I  1-7  (215.1-7  RFIC  63  (N.S.  13) 

1935  Segre) 

76W  [Ar|pT|Tp{o\)] 

now  1  Boia)TiaK6(; 

101  w  2  ’ApioxaiXM-Oi; 

2  KX,e  e[v] 

4  4)ai6cbv5aq  ^  Ttcpl  o[ 

5  Dept  "z^c,  ’AGrivTiai 

6  vopoOeaiaq  7ce[vte 

7  neplxcov  ’AOfivTiai  7toA,i[teia)v 

fin.  saec.  II  aCn  ed.  pr.  A.  Maiuri,  NSERC 1925  no.  11  p.  14-15; 
iterum  edidit  M.  Segre,  RFIC  63  (N.S.  13)  (1935)  214-22;  cf.  G.  De 
Sanctis,  RFIC  54  (N.S.  4)  ( 1926)  63-73;  F.  Hiller  von  Gaertringen, 
Gnomon  2  (1926)  195-6;  365;  C.  Wendel,  Zentralblatt  fur  Biblio- 
thekswesen  46  (1929)  1-6;  L  Robert,  BCH 1935, 424-5  (=  QMS 1 1969, 
181-2),  REG  49  (1936)  377  1-1 228  T 1 1  FGrH  lv.l18  2v. 

150  3cf.^.78etv.QQ  4  cf  ^ .76 et v.  BQ  5-1  cf  ^ .65-6 et v.  68 

in  titulo  [ATinTiTpioo]  suppl.  Wilamowitz  2  [^]  Jacoby  3  e[v]  De 
Sanctis,  Jacoby  4  6[A,iYapxlaq]  dubitanter  De  Sanctis:  6[p.ovo{a(;] 
Hiller  1  JioA,i[Teicbv]  Hiller,  Wendel,  Jacoby:  JioXi[tcov  8'uo]  De 
Sanctis:  7toXi-[Te'updTa)v]  Maiuri 

Ethica 

cf.  dicta  Demetrii  in  1 .113-15;  1 17-25;  70A-B;  71-3;  75-6; 
78-9;  82A.6-21;  82B.4;  83.7-8;  116A.17-20;  26-7; 
116B.8-10;  129.7-11;  143.19-22 

Inscriptiones  libronim 

81  Tabula  inscriptionum  ad  opera  ethica  spectantium 

1  Ilepl  tuxTjc;  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1.91; 
Polybius,  Historiae  29.21  =  82A.2-3  =  Excerpta 
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m.  WRITINGS 

For  the  writings  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  see  Diogenes  Laertius, 

The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  5.80-1  =  1.58-109;  see  also  80; 

81;  88;  118;  149;  150 

80  Rhodian  Book  Catalogue  col.  1 1-7  (215.1-7  RFIC  63  (N.S.  13) 

1935  Segre) 

[Of  Demetrius:] 

Boeotian  {Speech) 

Aristaechmus 

Cleon,  one  book 

Phaedondas  or  On 

On  Legislation  at  Athens,  five  books 

On  Constitutions  at  Athens 


Ethics 

cp.  the  sayings  of  Demetrius  in  1 .113-15;  117-25;  70A-B;  71- 
3;  75-6;  78-9;  82A.6-21;  82B.4;  83.7-8;  116A.  17-20;  26-7; 
116B.8-10;  129.7-11;  143.19-22 

Titles  of  Books 

81  List  of  Titles  Referring  to  Ethical  Works 

1  On  Fortune,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .91; 
Polybius,  Histories  29.21  =  82A.2-3  =  Excerpta  Constantini 
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Constantini  Porphyrogeniti,  De  sententiis  125  (4.194.28 
Boissevain)  app.  82A  (ev  xm  Ttep'i  ttic; 
l)7t:oixvii|xaxi);  Diodorus  Siculus,  Bibliotheca  historica 
31.10.1  =  82B.2  =  Excerpta  Constantini  Porphyrogeniti, 
De  sententiis  360  (4.373.2  Boissevain)  app.  82B  (ev  X9 
Ttepl  XU/Tj^  UTCOflVTlpaXl) 

2  Ilepl  ynpox;  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1.106; 
9.20  =  84.1  (^  x^  Oepl  ynpox;);  2.13  =  85.7-8  (ev  x^  Oepi 

ynp®?) 

3  riepl  oveipcov  a'  p'  y'  5'  e']  Artemidorus,  Onirocriticon 
2.44  =  86  (sine  inscriptione  libri) 

4  Tcov '  Ejcxa  Xotpcbv  ’ATcotpOeypaxa]  Stobaeus,  Anthologium 
3.1.172  =  87.1 

5  XpeiSv  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1.109 

6  AiKaia  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .107 

7  ’EpcoxiK6(;  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .75 

8  riepl  eniXTi6euiidxa)V  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.8 1  = 
1.97 

9  riepl  peYaXovj/uxiot^  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  = 
1.92 

10  riepl  xdpixo(;  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 ,90 

1 1  npoxpe7ixiK6<;  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.8 1  =  1 .84 

cf .  ' Ytcc  p  eXiou]  papyrus  inedita:  Papi ri  della  Societd  Italiana 
Inv.  CNR  70  (Atiprixpiou  I  ujcep  e^eou),  de  quo  vide 
Dorandi  in  hoc  volumine 


De  Fortuna  [Ilepl  xuxth;  82A-B] 

cf.  dictum  Demetrii  in  Diogene  Laertio  servatum.  Vitae 
Philosophorum  5.82  =  1 .115-16 

82A  Polybius,  Historiae  29.21  (BT  4.259.20-261.10  Biittner- 

Wobst) 

81  w  1  woxe  7toA,X,dKi(;  Kal  X,{av  pv-qiioveueiv  XT\q  AqpTjx  piou 

2  xou  OaA,ri  pecoq  cpcovfii;.  eKeivoc;  ydp  ev  x^  ttepl  xfic;  x^xti*; 
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Porphyrogeniti,  On  Wise  Sayings  125  (4.194.28  Boissevain) 
app.  82 A  (“in  his  monograph  on  Fortune”);  Diodorus 
Siculus,  The  Library  of  History  31.10.1  =  82B.2  =  Excerpta 
Constantin!  Porphyrogeniti,  On  Wise  Sayings  360  (4.373.2 
Boissevain)  app.  82B  (“in  his  monograph  On  Fortune*') 

2  On  Old  Age,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .106; 
9.20  =  84.1  (“in  his  On  Old  Age")-,  2.13  =  85.7-8  (“in  his  On 
OldAge") 

3  On  Dreams,  5  books]  Artemidorus,  The  Interpretation  of 
Dreams  2.44  =  86,  where  the  words  do  not  occur  as  a  title 

4  Sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men]  Stobaeus,  Anthology  3.1.172 
=  87.1 

5  Practical  Maxims,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  = 
1.109 

6  Matters  of  Justice,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  = 
1.107 

7  (Dialogue)  on  Love,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  = 
1.75 

8  On  Pursuits,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =1 .97 

9  On  Greatness  of  Soul,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81 
=  1.92 

10  On  Kindness  (or  Grace),  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives 
5.81  =  1.90 

1 1  Exhortation,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .84 

cp.  On  Compassion]  unedited  papyrus:  Papiri  della  Societd 
Italiana  Inv.  CNR  70  (“By  Demetrius  I  On  Compassion”),  on 
which  see  Dorandi  in  this  volume 

On  Fortune  [On  Fortune  82A—B] 

cp.  the  saying  of  Demetrius  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the 

Philosophers  5.82  =  1 .115-16 

82A  Polybius,  Histories  29.21  (BT 4.259.20-261.10  Biittner-Wobst) 

1  So  that  I  very  often  indeed  think  of  the  utterance  of  Demetrius 

2  of  Phalerum.  For  he  in  his  monograph  On  Fortune,  when  he 
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3 


5 


6 

7 

8 


9 


\)7to^iviil|iaTi  Po'uX.oiievoq  evapyox;  ‘U7io6eiKV'6vai  xoiq 
dvOpcoTcoK;  TO  xaoTTiq  et)pExdPoX,ov,  eniaxd^  etiI  xoi)!; 
Kax’  ’AA,£^av5pov  Kaipoxx;,  oxe  Kax£A,t)aE  xf]v  IlEpcoiv 
dpxiiv,  Aeyei  xatixa  •  “si  ydp  AdPoi  xiq  pt]  xpovov  dtiEipov 
IitiSe  yevzaq  noXK&q,  aXka  TtEvxiiKovxa  povov  exti  xa\)xl 
xd  Ttpo  Tipwv,  yvoiTix’  dv  ©<;  x6  xfi(;  xdxi1<;  ev- 

xauGa.  TiEVXTiKoaxov  ydp  Exoq  o’ieoG’  dv  ti  IlEpoac;  ^ 
PaCTiAsai;  xcov  OEpccov  ti  MaKE66va<;  ^  Pacji^Eaq  x6)v 
MaKESovcDV,  El  xk;  GeSv  a{)xoi<;  TcpodA-EyE  x6  peXXov, 
TiiaxEdaai  tiox  ’  dv  ox;  Ei(;  xovxov  xov  Kaipov  IlEpocov  o\)5  ’ 
ovopa  A<£i(pGf|OExai  x6  TcapaTiav,  oi  Tidariq  xx\q  oikoo- 
psvric;  eMcno^ov,  MaK£66v£<;  8£  Tidaric;  Kpaxooaiv,  d)v 
01)5  ’  ovopa  TipoxEpov  riv.  dXXd  7cco(;  Tcpog  xov  Piov  f|pcov 
dadvGEXoi;  xoxti  Kal  Ttdvxa  Tcapd  A-oyiapov  xov  TipEXEpov 
KttivoTcoiovaa  Kai  xtiv  a'uxf|(;  Sdvapiv  ev  xoiq  Ttapa- 
do^oiq  ev5eiicvopevti  Kal  vdv,  wq  Epol  Sokei,  Seikvdcti 
Ttdaiv  dvGpwTcoK;,  MaKE66va(;  Eiq  xt]v  IlEparov  £\)6ai- 
poviav  EiaoiKioaaa,  6i6xi  Kal  xovtok;  xaoxa  xdyaGd 
KEXprjKEV,  Ecoq  aXXo  xi  Po'uA.Edarixai  tispl  a^xcov.”  o  vdv 
ysyovE  Kaxd  XlEpaEa.  xadxa  pEv  odv  AT|piixpiO(;  ooaavEl 
Geicd  xivl  axopaxi  TiEpl  xod  p£A,Xovxo<;  d7t07i£<po{paK£v. 
Eyw  bk  Kaxd  xt^v  ypacpf^v  ETtiaxdc;  xoi<;  Kaipoi(;  KaG  ’  ooq 
oovePti  Kaxa^DGrivai  xt^v  MaK£56vcov  paai^Eiav,  o^k 
EKpivov  dvETiiaxdxcof;  7tapa6papEiv,  dxE  yEyovwq 
ai5x67iXT|(;  xfi(;  Tipd^ECoq,  dXX'  avxoq  xe  xov  TcpETtovxa 
X.6yov  ETCKpGey^aaGai  Kal  Atiprixpioi)  pvrjaGfjvai*  Sokei 
ydp  poi  GEioxEpav  ti  Kax’  dvGpcotcov  xt\v  dicocpaoiv 
TioiiiaaaGai •  axeSdv  ydp  SKaxov  Kal  TCEVX^KOvxa  Ttpo- 

xEpov  EXEai  xdX,TiG£<;  dtiEcprivaxo  TCEpl  xcov  ETiEixa  ax)p- 

pTjOOpEVCOV. 


5 


1-32  Exc.  Const,  De  sent.  125  (4.194.27-195.24  Boissevain)  1-21 
228  F  39  FGrH 


6  Xdpoi  xk;]  ^dPoK;  npo  xti^  Evvoia(;  D.S.:  Xd^oix’  ev  Buttner- 
Wobst  7-8  xauTi  xd  Gee  I  e  D.  S. :  xauxT)  cod.  8  yvoxxix  ’  dv]  yvo(ti(; 

dv  D.S.  9  TTEvxriKoaxov  ydp  exoq]  jievxtikoox^  ydp  exei  Jipoxepov 
D.S.  il  oieaG’  dv  pfi]  oiaGa  pii  D.S.  10  paaiXeaq — paoiXeaq] 

PaoiAia — paaiAiaD.^.  \2  ante  oiiB’ add.  \ih/ D.S.  13posrrcdcniq 
add.  oxedov  D.S.  14  ante  7tdaTi<;  add.  Kal  D.S.  II  Kpaxouaiv] 
Kparfiao-oaiv  D.5.  15  po^friv  yva)pi^ovD.5.  II  dXX,djKfl<;]  -> 
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wants  to  show  people  clearly  its  changeable  nature,  points  to  the 
decisive  moments  in  Alexander’s  time  when  he  brought  down  the 

3  Persian  empire,  and  states  “If  one  focuses  not  on  an  infinite  time 
and  on  many  generations  but  on  just  these  fifty  years  behind  us, 
you  can  see  here  how  hard  to  overcome  is  the  influence  of  for- 

4  tune.  Do  you  think  that  fifty  years  ago,'  if  one  of  the  gods  had  told 
either  the  Persians  or  their  Kings  or  the  Macedonians  or  their 
Kings,  what  the  future  would  bring,  (they)  would  ever  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  by  the  present  time  nothing  would  remain  even  of  the 
name  of  the  Persians,  who  were  the  rulers  of  all  the  inhabited 
world,  and  that  the  Macedonians  now  rule  over  all  of  it,  who  be- 

5  fore  were  nameless?  No,  in  a  way  fortune — which  deals  with  our 
lives  as  a  free  agent,  effecting  all  things  in  complete  disregard  of 
our  calculations  and  demonstrating  its  power  in  things  we  did  not 

6  expect — ^this  time  again,  it  seems  to  me,  shows  all  people,  by  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Macedonians  in  the  prosperity  that  used  to  be  the 
Persians’,  that  it  has  lent  these  blessings  to  them  as  well  until  it 

7  arrives  at  a  different  decision  concerning  them.”  And  that  is  what 
has  happened  now  in  the  case  of  Perseus.^  This  prophetic  utter¬ 
ance  of  Demetrius  was  spoken  as  if  with  a  divinely  inspired 

8  mouth  about  the  future.  As  for  me,  when  in  writing  I  reached  the 
times  that  the  reign  of  the  Macedonians  happened  to  be  brought  to 
an  end,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  pass  it  over  without  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  because  I  have  been  an  eyewitness  to  the  train  of  events; 
on  the  contrary,  I  thought  it  right  both  to  voice  the  appropriate 

9  comment  myself  and  to  mention  Demetrius.  For  I  think  his  state¬ 
ment  is  divine  rather  than  what  can  be  expected  of  a  mere  human. 
For  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  event  he  stated  the 
truth  about  what  was  going  to  happen  afterwards. 

*  I.e.,  around  336/5  B.C.  according  to  Jacoby  FGrH  II  b  645  on  228  T  7. 

2  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  179-168  B.C.,  was  defeated  at  Pydna  by  the 
Romans  in  168  (Liv.  45.9). 


dXX,’  bgtoq  D.S.  15-16  f] — tuxt]]  ii  Jipoq  tov  piov  fipmv  dXoyia  (Mai: 
dvaAoyia  cod.)  rnq  xuxn?  D.S.  1 6  napd]  napd  tov  D.S.  17-1 8  TtapaSo^oiq] 
evSo^oii;  D.S.  18-19  oaq  epoi — dvGpmnou;]  daq  6poico(;  evSeiKvuTai  D.S. 
19-20  euSaipoviav]  hyeitoviav  D.S.  20  eiaoudoaoa]  ^oiKioaoa  D.S.  II 
toutok;]  TOUToug  D.S.  II  xama]  h  't'ux'l  D.S.  21  ecoq]  eo)^  av  D.S. 
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82 B  Diodorus  Siculus,  Bibliotheca  historica  31.10  (BT  6. 1 2. 1 3- 

13.8  Fischer) 

81  w  OTi  dKiia^oooTii;  Triq  tcov  MaKcSovcov  paai^eiai; 

ArifiriTpioi;  6  OaX-Tipeui;  ev  Kcp'i  xuxti<;  -bixoiiVTiiiaxi, 
KaOdcTiep  xpTicyp(p6€c>v  i)7iep  xcov  avxfj  otipPriaopevcov, 

ei5ox6%co<;  xouxooq  xoix;  X-oyouq  ocTcoTtecpoiPaKev.  ...  o 
owePri  Kaxd  xouq  vvv  xpovouq  o'OvxeXeaGfivai.  Sionep  5 
Kal  fipeiq  eKpwapev  xt\  Ttepiaxdaei  xadxp  xov  dppo^ovxa 
Xoyov  eTiKpOey^aaBai  Kal  xilq  djcocpdaecoq  xf]q  A-nprixpiou 
p,vTia0f\vai,  pei^ovoq  ouoriq  ti  kux  ’  dvOpcoTcov  •  TcpoeiTce 
ydp  EKaxov  Kal  7tevxf|Kovxa  exeai  Tcepl  x«v  oaxepov 
aopPr^aopevcov.  lo 

^-\QExc.  Const.  Desent.  360 (4.373.1-22 Boissevain);  228 F 39 FGrH 
4 . . .  ]  sequuntur  verba  Demetrii  ei  yap  Xd^oK; — Tiepl  aoxcav  =  82  A.  6- 
21 

9  eteai]  ‘an  (rtporepov)  Ixeai?’  Boissevain:  etr)  Fischer 

83  [Plutarchus],  Consolatio  ad  Apollonium  6  104A-B  (BT 

1.213.1-8  Gartner) 

79W  dOev  6p0(oq  6  OaXripeuq  Aripiixpioq  eiTtovxoq  Eupi- 

7ll50t) 

“6  5’  oXpoq  01)  j3ej3aioq  dXX’  ecpiiiiepoq” 

Kal  oxi 

“piKpd  xd  acpdXXovxa,  Kal  jii’  ripepa  5 

xd  jiEv  KaOeiXev  i)\|/60ev  xd  8’  rip’  dvco” 

B  xd  pev  dXXa  KaXcoq  Ecpt)  XEyeiv  auxov,  PeXxiov  8’  dv 
£%Eiv,  El  pTi  piav  Tipspav  dXXd  axiypriv  eItce  xpdvou. 

1-8  228  F  24  FGrH;  Eur.  F  547e  Mette,  Lustrum  12  (1967)  136; 
Grantor  F  4  Mette,  Lustrum  26  ( 1984)  18  3  Eur.  Phoen.  558;  versus 

a  Crantore  laudatur  ap.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  11.55  5-6  Stob.  4.41. 1 

=  Eur.  F 420.2-3  N.2  =  F 547e  Mette 

5  piKpd  td  Stob.:  piKpotaxa  codd.  II  a<pdX,A,ovxa  Stob.:  ocpdXXovxai 
codd.  7-8  dv  exeiv  Baton  et  Wyttenbach:  ei^ev  6v  (dv  B)  codd.  8 
piav . . .  xpovou]  cf.  Sen.  Ep.  91.6  hora  momentumque  temporis  II  eiree] 
eiXE 
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82B  Diodorus  Siculus,  The  Library  of  History  31.10  (BT  6.12,13-13.8 
Fischer) 

That,  at  a  time  when  the  reign  of  the  Macedonians  was  at  its 
height,  Demetrius  of  Phaleram  in  his  monograph  On  Fortune,  as 
if  prophesying  about  what  would  happen  to  it,  hit  the  truth  by  ut¬ 
tering  the  following  prophetic  words:  ...'And  that  has  actually 
been  fulfilled  in  the  present  times .  For  that  very  reason  we  have 
thought  it  fitting  to  voice  the  appropriate  comment  upon  this  re¬ 
versal  (of  fortune)  and  to  mention  the  statement  of  Demetrius, 
since  it  was  greater  than  is  to  be  expected  of  a  human  being.  For 
he  made  a  prediction  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ahead  about 
what  was  going  to  happen  later  on. 

*  These  words  are  quoted  in  B2A.6-21. 


83  [Plutarch],  Condolence  Addressed  to  Apollonius  6  104A-B  (BT 
1.213.1-8  Gartner) 

This  is  why  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  was  correct  in  his  response 
to  Euripides  when  he  said 

“Bliss  does  not  last  beyond  one  day,”' 
and  that 

“little  things  are  enough  to  cause  one’s  fall,  and  a  single  day 

has  brought  one  down  from  high  above  and  raised  the  other.”^ 
B  Demetrius  said  that  Euripides  was  right  about  the  rest  but 
would  have  done  better  to  say  not  “one  day”  but  “one  point  in 
time.” 

‘  Said  by  locasta  to  Eteocles  (Eur.  Phoen.  558). 

^  A  fragment  from  Euripides’  Ino  according  to  Stobaeus.  The  preceding 
verse  of  the  fragment  makes  clear  that  this  statement  is  applied  to  tyrants  in 
particular. 
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De  Senectute  [flepl  ynpox;  84-5] 

84  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  philosophorum  9.20  (OCT 

2.446.24-447.3  Long) 

83  w  (pT|ol  6e  Aripr|Tpio<;  6  OaX,Tip8a)<;  ev  Oepl  Yr|pa)(;  Ka'i 

Ilavaitioc;  6  Itcoik6(;  ev  Ilepl  euGupiaq  xai<;  i5{ai(; 
Xepol  0d\j/ai  xouq  ulei(;  a\)x6v,  KaGdrcep  Kal  ’Ava^a- 

Yopav. 


82W 


86 

99W 


1-4  228  F  37  FGrH;  Panaetius  F  45  van  Straaten  =  T  86  Alesse; 
Xenophanes 21 A  1 DK (/ 114.7-10)  3-4  ’Ava^UYopav]  cf.  85, 94 


1-2  Kal  — ei)0\)jiia(;  om.  F 


Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  philosophorum  2.13  (OCT  1.62.8- 
1 5  Long) 

oxe  Kal  dptpoxepcov  aux^  npooayyeXiv'zoav ,  xf^q  xe 
Kaxa5{Kri(;  Kal  xfjq  xcov  Tcaidcov  xeX.e\)xf|<;,  eiTceiv  tiepl  pev 
xfi(;  KaxaSiKTiq,  6xi  dpa  “KocKeivcov  Kotpou  7cdX,aiTi  (pnou; 
Kaxexirrjcpiaaxo,”  Tcepl  6e  xcDv  TtaiScov,  6xi  “fi8eiv  a'6xou(; 
OvTjxolx;  yevviioaq.”  ol  5’  ei<;  l6Xcova  xoux’  dva9epo'i)CTiv,  s 
dX,A,oi  eiq  Sevocpcavxa.  xouxov  6e  Kal  0d\|/ai  xai(;  idiau; 
%epalv  auxonc;  ATipT|xpi6(;  (prjaiv  6  OaX,T|pei)<;  ev  xw  Hepl 
ynpcoq. 

1-8  228  F  38  FGrH;  Anaxagoras  59A1DK  (II  7.5-10);  cf.  84, 94 

1  Jtpoaa77EX,0^tMV  F0 


De  insomniis  [Hepl  ’Oveipcov  86] 

Artemidoms,  Onirocriticon  2.44  (BT  179.11-18  Pack) 

oveipoug  5e  dTtopePriKOxaj;  Kal  xd<;  aTioPdaeu;  auxoiv 
ouK  eveSe/exo  Ypdtpeiv  ev  xe^vp  oveipoKpixiKt]  Kal 
u7co0T|Kai(;  0ecopTipdxcov.  ouSe  pot  ttiGavd  e66Kei  xauxa, 
Kaixoi  repivon  xou  Tupiou  Kal  Ariprixpiou  xou  4>aA.T|- 
peox;  Kal  ’Apxepcovot;  xou  MiA,tioiou  xou  pev  ev  xpiol 
Pij3A,{oi<;  xou  5e  ev  Tievxe  xou  5e  ev  eiKoaiSuo  ixoA-A-ouc; 
oveipoui;  dvaYpaxpapevcov  Kal  pdA,iaxa  auvxaYdc;  Kal 
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On  Old  Age  [On  Old  Age  84-5] 

84  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  9.20  {OCT 
2.446.24^47.3  Long) 

Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in  his  On  Old  Age  and  Panaetius  the 
Stoic  in  his  On  Being  of  Good  Cheer  say  that  he  (Xenophanes) 
buried  his  sons  with  his  own  hands,  just  like  Anaxagoras. 


85  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  2.13  {OCT 
1.62.8-15  Long) 

And  when  he  (Anaxagoras)  was  informed  of  these  two  things, 
both  the  verdict  against  him  and  the  death  of  his  children,  his 
comment  on  the  verdict  was  “Nature  sentenced  both  them  and  me 
to  death  long  ago,”  and  about  his  children  “I  knew  they  were  mor¬ 
tal  when  I  begot  them.”  There  are  also  people  who  attribute  this 
latter  saying  to  Solon,  and  others  to  Xenophon.  That  he 
(Anaxagoras)  actually  buried  them  with  his  own  hands  is  asserted 
by  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in  his  On  Old  Age. 


On  Dreams  [On  Dreams  86] 

86  Artemidorus,  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams  2.44  {BT  179.11-18 
Pack) 

But  it  was  not  possible  to  describe  dreams  that  had  come  true 
and  their  outcome  in  a  handbook  on  interpreting  dreams  and  in 
instructions  for  observations.  Nor  do  these  strike  me  as  convinc¬ 
ing,  even  though  Geminus  of  Tyrus,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  and 
Artemon  of  Miletus  in  works  of  three,  five  and  twenty-two  books 
respectively  have  produced  records  of  numerous  dreams,  particu- 
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87 

U4W 


0epa7te{a(;  xctc;  anb  Zapd7ti5o<;  6o08{aa(;. 


8  9epa7ie{a(; — SoGeiaat;]  D.L.  5.76  (=  "X.  19-20);  de  Serapide  cf.  Str. 
17.1.17 


1-8  deest  in  L  4  T'opio'u  Rigault:  TCDplou  V  8  anb  V:  i)n6  Pack 


Demetrii  Ecloga  Sententiarum 

de  ecloga  sententiarum  a  Demetrio  collecta  vide  W.  Brunco,  ‘De  dictis 
VII  sapientium  a  Demetrio  Phalereo  collectis,’  Acta  Seminarii 
Philologici  Erlangensis  3  (1884)  299-397;  O.  Hense  ad  Stobaei 
Anthologium  3.1.172,  III. 112-25;  W.  Biihler,  ‘Zur  handschriftlichen 
Uberlieferung  der  Spriiche  der  sieben  Weisen,’  Nachrichten  der 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Gottingen,  I.  Philol.-Hist.  Klasse, 
1989.1 , 1-36;  M.  Tziatzi-Papagianni,  Die  Spriiche  der  sieben  Weisen. 

Zwei  byzantinische  Sammlungen.  Einleitung,  Text,  Testimon-ien  und 
Kommentar.  Stuttgart  &  Leipzig  1994  (=  Beitrdge  zurAltertums-kunde, 

51),  2-5. 

testimonia  collecta  sunt  a  Brunco  1884, 325-83  et  Tziatzi-Papagianni 
1994  (Rec.  Par.^  131-254;  Rec.  Par.j  257-336;  Rec.  Mon.  365^34). 
praeterea  cf.  ‘Die  sieben  Weisen’  10  no.  3  DK 1 62-6. 

Stobaeus,  Anthologium  3.1.172  (3.111.8-125.2  Hense) 
Ar|p,T|xp{o\)  <[>aA,Tipeco<;TWV  ejctd  ootpcov  (X7tO(p0eY|xaTa. 

a  KX.e6ponXx)q  Enayopon  A(v5io<;  etpTj  • 

1.  pexpov  dpioxov.  2.  Tiaxepa  6ei  ai5e'ia0ai.  3.  en  x6 
ocupa  exeiv  Kal  xt^v  ynxBv.  4.  tpiA-riKOov  eivai  Kal  pi) 
TioA'uA.aA.ov.  5.  7ioA'upa0f|  f  dpa0Ti.  6.  yAmaaav  5 
eiStpTipov  KEKxfia0ai.  7.  dpexriq  oiKeiov  (eivai),  Kaxiaq 
dAAoxpiov.  8.  dSiKiav  piaeTv.  9.  enaePeiav  (p\)A.daaeiv. 

10. 7toX,{xai(;  xd  peAxiaxa  onpPovAeneiv.  11.  fidovfjc; 
Kpaxeiv.  12.  (iia  piid^  Ttpdxxeiv.  13.xeKva7cai6eveiv.  14. 
xv^T)  edxecy0ai.  15.  ex0paq  6iaA,neiv.  16.  xov  xon  b^pon  10 
eX0p6v  TcoXepiov  vopi^eiv.  17.  yovaiKi  pB  pdxeo0ai  pT|6e 
dyav  t  (ppoveiv  dA,A,oxp{a)v  Ttapovxcov  x6  pev  ydp 
dvoiav,  x6  be  paviav  bnvaxai  Tcapexeiv.  18.  oiKexac; 
pe0'6ovxa(;  pt)  KoXd^eiv  ei  5e  pfi,  56^ei<;  Tiapoiveiv.  19. 
yapeiv  ck  xcov  opoicov  edv  ydp  ek  xwv  Kpeixxovcuv,  15 
beoTtoxaq,  od  avyyeveiq  Kxria^.  20.  pt]  eTiiyeAa  x& 
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larly  of  orders  and  cures  provided  by  Sarapis. 


Selection  of  Sayings  (made)  by  Demetrius 

On  the  selection  of  sayings  collected  by  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  see  W.  Bmnco, 
‘De  dictis  VII  sapientium  a  Demetrio  Phalereo  collectis, ’Ac/a  Seminarii  Philolo- 
gici  Erlangensis  3  (1884)  299-397;  O.  Hense  on  Stobaeus’  Anthology  3.1.172, 
III.  11 2-25;  W.  Biihler,  ‘Zur  handschriftlichen  Uberlieferung  der  Spriiche  der 
sieben  Weisen,’  Nachrichten  derAkademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Gottingen,  I. 
Philol.-Hist.  Klasse,  1989.1,  1-36;  M.  Tziatzi-Papagianni,  Die  Spriiche  der 
sieben  Weisen.  Zwei  byzantinische  Sammlungen.  Einleitung,  Text,  Testimonien 
und  Kommentar.  Stuttgart  &  Leipzig  1 994  (=  Beitrdge  zur  Altertumskunde , 
51),  2-5. 

The  testimonia  have  been  collected  by  Brunco  1884,  325-83  and  by  Tziatzi- 
Papagianni  1994  {Rec.  Par.^  131-254;  Rec.  Par.2  257-336;  Rec.  Mon.  365- 
434). 

Cp.  also  ‘Die  sieben  Weisen’  10  no.  3  DK 1 62-6. 

87  Stobaeus,  Anthology  3.1.172  (3.111.8-125.2  Hense) 

Sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  by  Demetrius  of  Phalemm 

1:  Cleobulus,  son  of  Euagoras,  of  Lindus  said: 

1.  Due  measure  (is)  best.  2.  One  should  respect  one’s  father.  3. 
Be  well  in  body  and  in  soul.  4.  Enjoy  listening  and  do  not  talk  too 
much.  5.  Very  learned  fthan/ort  unlearned.  6.  Keep  your  tongue 
well-spoken.  7.  Be  at  home  with  virtue,  a  stranger  to  badness.  8. 
Hate  injustice.  9.  Watch  over  piety.  10.  To  your  fellow-citizens 
give  the  best  advice.  11.  Conquer  pleasure.  12.  Do  not  do  any¬ 
thing  by  force.  13.  Educate  your  children.  14.  Pray  to  Fortune.  15. 
Resolve  enmities.  16.  Consider  the  person  hostile  to  the  people 
your  enemy.  17.  Do  not  fight  with  a  woman  nor  fhave  thoughts 
too  mucht  in  the  presence  of  strangers:  the  one  can  suggest  fool¬ 
ishness,  the  other  madness.  18.  Do  not  punish  slaves  when  they 
are  drunk;  if  you  do,  you  will  seem  intoxicated  yourself.  19. 
Marry  among  your  equals;  for  if  you  (marry)  among  your  betters, 
you  will  get  overlords,  not  in-laws.  20.  Do  not  laugh  when  one 
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OKCOTtxovxi-  ctTiexOTl?  Y^p  xoiq  aKCOTixopevoic;.  21. 
evTcopovvxa  pi]  -UTiepiitpavov  eivai,  (XTCopovvxa  pf] 
xa7ceivo\)o0ai. 


nos.  2.  3,  4-7,  8.  9,  10, 11,  15-21  =  nos.  2,  3^,  5-8,  10,  9, 11-12,  13, 
14-20  Par.j  nos.  1, 12-14  desunt  in  Par.  j,  cf.  Mon.  1, 15-16,  2  no. 

1  Par.j  habetQzbv  oePeoOai  fc/  Solonisno.  15)  II 1—19  =Ars.  187.21— 
188.10  Wall,  omisso  cl  KXeoPouXoc; — ecpri  no.  1  D.L.  1.93  nos. 

3-8;  10-13;  15  D.L.  1.92  nos.  17-21  D.L  1.92-3,  ubi  sequitur tolc, 
14.eTaPoX.aq  tfiq  fuxTiq  Y^vvaicoq  ejiioxaao  (pepeiv  nos.  2,  9, 14  et 

16  desunt  in  D.L. 

no.  2  Ttatepa  5ei]  yoveaq  Par.  j  no.  3  Koajxiov  eivai  to  awpa.  aaiceiv 
xnv  vifuxnv  Par.jW  e^eiv — otaKeiv  D.L.  no.  4  (piXiiKoov  eivai, 
(piXoixa^  Par.j  II  xal  jxti  noX.'uX.aXxiv]  ixaXXov  ^  (piX.6X,aX,ov  D.L. 
no.  5  (piX,op.a0Ti  iiaX,X,ov  fi  ctiiaSfi  D.L.:  6\|iiiia6fj  [laX-Xov  eivai  ii 
diiaBfi  Par.  j 

P'  S6A.C0V  ’E^riKeaxiSot)  ’A0TivaiO(;  etpri  •  20 

1.  pTi5ev  ayav.  2.  KpixTiq  pfi  Kd0Tioo'  ei  5e  pii,  x^ 
A,Ti(p0evxi  ex^po<5  'nSovrjv  (pevy^*  A.'ujtriv  xiKxei. 

4.  (p{)A,aaoe  xpoitox)  KaAx)KaYa0iav  opKOt)  Ttiaxoxepav.  5. 
acppayi^o'u  xot)^  pev  A,6yo'1)(;  aiyn,  xt]v  6e  aiynv  Kaip^.  6. 
pri  \peiL>5o”u,  dXX*  dX-Ti0e'ue.  7.  xd  onovdaia  peX,£xa.  8.  xwv  25 
yovecov  pr)  A-eye  dixaioxepa.  9.  (p{Aot)(;  pri  xax'i)  kxw,  ovq 
5’  dv  KXT|<TTi,  pfi  xaxi)  djcodoKipa^e.  10.  dpxea0ai  pa0a)v, 
dpxeiv  eTcioxi^a^.  11.  e'u0'6va(;  exepotx;  d^icov  6i66vai, 

Kal  adxot;  VTiexe.  12.  a^pPodAeve  pfi  xd  lidiaxa,  dA,Ad  xd 
peAxiaxa.  13.  xoic;  7ioA{xai<;  pri  0paa'6vo\).  14.  pt]  KaKOiq  30 
opiAei.  15.  XP®  xoic;  0eoiq.  16.  cpiAox)^  edoepei.  17.  0  dv 
<pTi>  i6ti(;  pT)  Aeye.  18.  eiSwc;  oiyot.  19.  xoii;  eaDxot)  Tipaoq 
ICT01.  20.  xd  dipavfi  xoit;  ipavEpoi^  xeKpaipot). 


nos.  2-3, 4.  5, 6, 8-9, 10-11, 12-13, 14-15, 17-18  =  nos.  1-2, 3^,  4(a). 
5,  6-7,  8,  9-10, 12-13, 14  Par.  j  nos.  1,  7, 19  desunt  in  Par.  j,  cf.  Mon. 
1,7,17  nos.  16  et  20  desunt  in  Par.  ^  1 1  no.  1  D.L  1.63  no.  2  cf.  D.L 

I. 87  (vita  Biantis)  no.  4  D.L  1.60  no.  5  D.L.  1.58  nos.  6-7;  9- 
10;  12;  14-15  D.L.  1.60  no.  20 post  TeKiiaipou  addit  iaxui  xp®  npoq 
TtoX.e^iovq,  rtpoq  5e  oiKeiouq  aiaxiiv^  Br(=  no.  11  Par.j)  nos.  3, 8, 

II,  13,  16-20  desunt  in  D.L  II  desunt  in  Stob.  D.L.  /.dOvoovTiyeiiova 
noiou  (cf.  Solonis  Mon.  13)  et yoveaq  ai5ou  (cf.  Cleobuli  no.  2  Par.j) 

no.  2  (piXcov  KpiTTiq  )4ti  yivou  Par.j  no.  4  KaX,oKdya0iav  opKoo 
TiiOTOTepav  exE D.L.:  (poXdoooo  tov  xponov.  KaX4)Kaya0iaq  opeyou 
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person  is  making  fun  of  (another);  for  you  will  be  hateful  to  the 
persons  who  are  being  made  fun  of.  21.  When  affluent,  do  not  be 
highhanded,  when  without  means,  do  not  be  humble. 

no.  6  KEKTf|o0ai]  laxeiv  D.L  no.  7  eivai  add.  e  D.L  Hense  no.  8  ixiaetv] 
(pcuyeiv  D.L.  no.  9  eticePeiav]  euicXeiav  Par.  j  no.  10  KOieiv  m  PeXriara. 
ouM.PouX.e'oeiv  KaX,©(;  Par.j  II  TtoXita^]  noA-ei  D.L.  no.  16  ex0p6v] 
dX-X,6tpiov  Par.j  no.  17  ph  pdxeo0ai — cppoveiv]  ph  (piA,o(ppoveia0ai  ((p{X.a 

(ppoveiv  Par.j)  pTi5e pdxEa0ai  D.L.,  Par.j  [|  duvatai xapexeiv]  mipaiveiD.L., 
Par.j  no.  18  oiKetat;  pe0'6ovxa(;]  oiKetriv  ndpoivov  D.L.  II  ei  6e  pfi — 
jtapoiveiv]  Sokeiv  ydp  Trapoiveiv  D.L.  no.  19  SeaTtoxaq — KTiicrr^] 
deojxoxaq  kxtioti  xoi)q O'uyyeveaQ  D.L,  Par.j  (5eoji6xaq  xai ov)  ax>yyevei(;)  no. 
20  ph  eJxiyeXav  xoi<;  aKco7txopevoi<;-  djiex0‘naeo0ai  ydp  xooxok;  D.L.  II 
d7cex0’n(; — okcotcxop^ok;  om.  Par.j  no.  21  edicopouvxa]  zvxvxSiv  D.L.  II 

dTiopouvxa]  a.nopr[caqD.L.  II  px^ 'uiiepTi(pavo(;  yivou  exinopr\<ya(;  Par.  j 


2:  Solon,  son  of  Execestides,  of  Athens  said; 

1.  Nothing  in  excess.  2.  Do  not  sit  down  in  judgment;  if  you 
do,  you  will  be  hateful  to  the  person  caught.  3.  Avoid  the  pleasure 
which  produces  pain.  4.  Maintain  nobility  of  character:  that  in¬ 
spires  more  confidence  than  an  oath.  5.  Strike  down  words  with 
silence,  silence  with  timing.  6.  Do  not  lie,  but  speak  the  truth.  7. 
Apply  yourself  to  what  is  worth  your  while.  8.  Do  not  be  in  what 
you  say  more  righteous  than  your  parents.  9.  Do  not  make  friends 
quickly  nor  be  quick  to  drop  those  you  have  got.  10.  When  you 
have  leeimed  to  let  yourself  be  governed,  then  you  will  know  how 
to  govern  (others).  11.  If  you  expect  others  to  give  account  (of 
their  actions),  then  be  prepared  to  do  so  yourself.  12.  Do  not  ad¬ 
vise  what  is  most  pleasant,  but  what  is  best.  1 3 .  Do  not  be  over¬ 
bold  towards  your  fellow-citizens.  14,  Have  no  dealings  with  bad 
persons.  15.  Consult  the  gods.  16.  Revere  your  friends.  17.  Do  not 
make  assertions  about  what  you  have  not  seen.  18.  Keep  your 
knowledge  to  yourself.  19.  Be  gentle  towards  those  close  to  you. 
20.  Figure  out  what  is  unclear  from  what  is  clear. 

Par.  j  no.  6  aXk'  dX.Ti0exje  deest  in  D.L.  no.  9  ot3(; — dnoSoKipa^e  om.  Par.  j 
II  alterxaxv  om.  D.L  no.  10  dpxenpcrxov  pa0mv  dpxeo0aiD.L.;  pii  dp^e  Jipo 
xou  pa0eiv  dpxea0ai-  CTiioxTiaT]  ydp  exepovq  e'u0'6veiv  Par.j  no.  12 
PeA,xioxa]  dpiaxa  D.L:  Kpdxioxa  Par.j  no.  15  0eox)(;  xipa  D.L:  0eoiq  0ue 
edoeP&c;  Par.j  no.  17Xb(e]  A,dX,ei Par.j  no.  18  i5d)v  5e ciiya Par.j  una cum 
no.  17 
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y'  Xei^cov  AaiiayriToi)  AaKe6aiji6viO(;  ecpTj  • 

1 .  Yva>0i  aamov.  2.  tiivcov,  noXXja  AxiA,ei  •  a^iapTncrp  35 

ydp.  3.  d7ie{A,ei  toic;  eA.e'uGepoK;  •  o\)  ydp  SiKaiov.  4.  pt] 

KaKoX,6Yei  tov<;  7tA,Tiaiov  ei  6e  pii,  dKOvari  etp’  ol(; 
^D7cri0r|crr|.  5.  ETtlxd  GeiTcvaTWV  (pRcov  Ppa6e(0i;K0pe{)0'U, 

ETti  5e  xdq  dxDxiaq  xaxEC0(;.  6.  Ydpov(;  e\)X£A,Ei(;  Tcoioti.  7. 

XOV  XEXsA-EDXTlKOXa  paKdpi^E.  8.  TipEapVXEpOV  (JEpOX).  9.  40 

xov  xd  dX,X6xpia  7C£piEpYaCo^£''ov  piQEi.  10.  ^Tjpiav 
alpod  paA,A,ov  ti  K£p8o(;  aiaxpov  x6  pEv  ydp  cxTca^ 
A,\)7ciia£i,  x6  6e  del.  1 1.  x^  d'uax'uxodvxi  pfi  ETciyE^a.  12. 
xpax^x;  rov,  i^a^xov  GEauxov  TcdpExe,  oncaq  ge  aiax^" 
vcovxai  pdX,A-ov,  ^  poP©vxai.  13.  xfi<;  i5{a<;  oiK{a(;  7cpo-  45 
axdxEi.  14.  fi  yX&acd  god  pi]  Ttpoxpexexo)  xov  vov.  15. 
Ovpov  KpdxEi.  16.  pri  ETciOvpei  dSvvaxa.  17a.  ev  65w  pT\ 
G7C£v6e  TcpodyEiv,  17b.  priSe  xt^v  xeipa  Kiveiv  •  paviKOV 
ydp.  18.  vopoiq  TiEiOov.  19.  dSiKovpEVoq  6iaXA,dGGOV  • 
'uPpi^6pEvo<;  xiptopov.  50 


nos.  1,  2-13, 14, 15,  16-18  =  nos.  21.  1-12,  14,  13. 16-19  Par.j  no. 

19  deest  in  Par.  cf.  Mon.  19  no.  22  Par.  j  habet  HT|8ev  aycxv  ( Solonis 
no.  7),  2Jeyyua,7tdpa8’aTa  (Thaletisno.  7)11  no.  1  D.L  1.40(invita 
Thaletis)  no.  2  D.L  1.69  no.  3  D.L.  1.70  no.  4  D.L.  1.69  nos. 

5-18  D.L.  1.70  no.  19  deest  in  D.L.  desunt  in  Stob.  D.L.  1.70 
pavTucfiv  p-fi  ex6cxipeiv  (cf.  no.  15  Pa/iy  p.dTr|v  pf)  eXeyxe  ’  56^ei(;  ydp 
doePeiv)  et  fipepm  xpnoBai  { =  no.  20  Par.  j) 

no.  2  yXwxxTic;  Kpateiv,  Kai  pdX,ima  ev  oupnoaicp  D.L  no.  3  pf] 
dneiXeiv  p-pBevi  •  yuvaiKcoSeq  ydp  D.L  no.  5  taxotepov  enl  xd^  _> 


5'  ©aA.f|(;  ’E^apiov  Mi^iiGiot;  £(pr|  • 

1.  Eyyva,  Tudpa  5’  dxa.  2.  (piXcov  Tcapovxcov  kgI 
dTtovxcov  pepvTiGO.  3.  pfj  xtiv  6\|/iv  KaXX.co7ci^ov,  dA.A.’  ev 
xoiq  ETcixTjbEvpaGiv  igOi  KaXoq.  4.  pri  tiXvvxei  Kaxccx;.  5. 
pfi  GE  5ia|3aXA,£xa3  X,6yo<;  7tp6(;  xovq  tcigxeox;  kekoi-  55 
vcovTiKOxac;.  6.  KoXaKEVEiv  yovEi^  pri  okvei.  7.  pr]  TtpoG- 
6exov  x6  (pavX-ov.  8.  oiov(;  dv  epdvov<;  EvsyKriq  xoic; 
yovEVGi,  xo{)xov<;  avxoix;  ev  x^  ynpa  Ttapd  xwv  xekvcpv 
7ipog5exov.  9.  xotX,£7c6v  x6  ev  yvwvai.  10.  1i5igxov  x6 
£7ii9vp{a(;  xvxeiv.  11.  dviapov  dpyia.  12.  pX,aPep6v  6o 
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3.  Chilon,  son  of  Demagetes,  of  Lacedaemon  said: 

1.  Know  yourself.  2.  When  drinking,  do  not  talk  much;  for  you 
will  make  mistakes.  3.  Do  not  threaten  free-bom  people;  it  is  not 
just.  4.  Do  not  abuse  your  neighbors;  if  you  do,  you  will  hear 
things  that  will  hurt  you.  5.  Be  slow  in  attending  your  friends’ 
dinners,  quick  in  attending  to  their  misfortunes.  6.  When  you 
marry,  do  it  cheaply.  7.  Bless  the  dead.  8.  Respect  an  older  person. 
9.  Hate  anyone  meddling  with  another  person’s  affairs.  10.  Prefer 
loss  to  shameful  gain;  for  the  former  will  hurt  once,  the  latter  al¬ 
ways.  1 1 .  Do  not  laugh  at  anyone’s  misfortune.  12.  If  you  are  in  a 
savage  mood,  keep  yourself  calm,  in  order  that  people  may  feel 
shame  before  you  rather  than  fright.  13.  Be  master  of  your  own 
house.  14.  Do  not  let  your  tongue  run  faster  than  your  mind.  15. 
Control  your  temper.  16.  Do  not  desire  the  impossible.  17a.  On 
the  street,  do  not  hurry  to  press  forward  (17b.)  nor  gesticulate  too 
much,  for  that  will  make  you  look  like  a  madman.  18.  Obey  laws. 
19.  When  treated  unjustly,  arrange  a  settlement;  when  treated  in¬ 
sultingly,  take  revenge. 

druxiaq  xSv  (piXcov  f[  etcI  xd^  EVTuxiot*;  xopeuEoGai  D.L  no.  7  xov  xEOvnKoxa 
liTj  KaKoXoyeiv  D.L.  no.  8  yfipa^  xipav  D.L.  no.  9  cf.  cp'u^xxEiv  Ea'uxov 
D.L.  no.  10  zb  |iEv  ydp — dcEi]  h  pev  ydp  dxa^  eA.'UTiTiaE,  x6  5e  6id  7tavx6(; 
D.L  no.  II  x^  5\)ax\)xotivxi]  dxvxoiivxi  D.L.,  Par. j  no.  12  iax^jpov  ovxa 
jcp^ov  Eivai,  OTtcoq  ol  Tt^ncriov  aiSwvxai  paX,A.ov  -q  (popSvxai  D.L.  no.  13 
pavSdvEiv  xqq  a'uxoij  oixia^  KaX-Sg  xpoaxaxEiv  D.L.  II  post  xpoaxdxEi  add. 
opQ&qPar.j  no.  17at\>  bb(p\ir\ane{)8e\.\  D.L:  iiT]an£.\ibe'XxiXSiv  avoiayap 
Par.j  no.  17b  |iq6E — kiveiv]  X,^ovxa  pq  kiveiv  xqv  xeipa  D.L,  Par.  j 


4:  Thales,  son  of  Examius,  of  Miletus  said: 

1 .  Go  surety  and  ruin  is  at  hand.  2.  Remember  your  friends,  be 
they  present  or  absent.  3 .  Do  not  beautify  your  appearance,  but  be 
beautiful  in  what  you  do.  4.  Do  not  grow  rich  by  ill  means.  5.  Do 
not  let  words  alienate  you  from  those  who  have  a  share  in  your 
trust.  6.  Do  not  hesitate  to  flatter  your  parents.  7.  Do  not  accept 
what  is  mean.  8.  In  old  age  accept  from  your  children  services 
similar  to  those  you  rendered  your  parents.  9.  Good  judgment  is 
difficult.  10.  Sweetest  (of  all)  is  the  attainment  of  one’s  desires. 
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dcKpaaia.  13.  Papv  (XTcaiSevaia.  14.  6i6aaK£  Kal  jidv- 
Gavexo  dpeivov.  15.  dpyoq  pii  loGi,  prid’  dv  7cXx)\)x^(;.  16. 
KttKtt  ev  oiKCp  Kpijicxe.  17.  t  (pGovox)  xdpiv  oiKxeipox). 
18.  pexpq)  xp®.  19.  pr^  Ttaai  TiiaxeDe.  20.  dp^cov  Koapei 
aeavxov. 


nos.  2-10, 12-16, 18-20  =  nos.  1-9, 10-14, 15-17  Par.  j  nos.  1  et  11, 
17  desunt  in  Par.  j,  cf.  Chilonis  no.  23  Par.  j  et  Thaletis  Mon.  5  no.  18 
Par.j  habet  dyaBo^  loBi  II  no.  1  D.L  1.73  (in  vita  Chilonis)  nos.  2- 
5  D.L.  1.37  no.  8  D.L.  1.37  nos.  9-10  D.L  1.36  no.  13  D.L. 
1.37  nos.  6,  7, 11-12,  14— 20  desunt  in  D.L 


no.  3  d^’  8v]  dA2it  D.L  no.  7 mtpoc;  XoiSopiav  Sexo'u '  <paoXov 


z  nixxaK6<;  Tppadioi)  Aeapio<;  e(pT|  • 

1.  Kaipov  yvwGi.  2.  o  peXAei<;  Tcoieiv,  pri  A-eye- 
d7Cox\)xd)v  ydp  KaxayeAaaGnari.  3.  xoi(;  eTcixrjdEiOK;  xpco. 

4.  daa  vepeodq  xm  TcArjaiov,  adxoq  pfi  Jtoiei.  5.  dicpa- 
yovvxa  pri  oveiSi^e-  ercl  ydp  xotjxok;  vepeaiq  Ge«v  7o 
KdGrjxai.  6.  TiapaKaxaGiiKaq  dKodoc;.  7.  dvexov  X)7c6  xcov 
7iAr|aiov  piKpd  eA.axxodpevoq.  8.  xov  (piAov  KaKcoq  pri 
Aeye,  pri5’  ex)  xov  e^Gpov  •  da\)AA6yiaxov  ydp  x6  xoiooxov. 

9. 5eiv6v  a\)vi5eiv  x6  peAAov,  da(paAe(;  x6  yevopevov.  10. 
Tciaxov  yn,  dnioxov  GdAaaaa.  11.  ditAriaxov  Kepdoq.  12.  75 
Kxfjoai  didia*  GepaTieiav,  edaePeiav,  7cai6eiav,  accxppo- 
aijvriv,  (ppovTioiv,  dA,fiGeiav,  juioxiv,  epTceipiav,  e7ii5e^i- 
6xT|xa,  exaipeiav,  eTtipeAeiav,  oiKOvopiav,  xe^vriv. 

nos.  2-8,  9,  10,  11,  12  —  nos.  1-7,  10,  11,  11,  12  Par.  j  no.  1  deest  in 
Par. J  no.  8  Par.^  habet  eoxapioxei  Tcavxi  et  no.  9  Par.j  xp6vo(; 
peyiaxov  ev  eAaxiaxq)  dppooei,  (ppevai;  II  no.  1  D.L.  1. 79  nos.  2;  5- 
6;  8  D.L  1.78  nos.  9-10  D.L  1.77  no.  12  D.L.  1.78  nos.  3-4, 

7, 11  desunt  in  D.L. 

no.  2  Tcoieiv]  Tipdxxeiv  D.L.  II  KaxayeAaaB'noTi]  yEAttoBfiaTi  D.L, 

Par.j  no.  5  dx^xlav  pri  6vEi5(^eiv,  veiieoiv  ai56p.evov  D.L.  no. 

6  ante  dnoSoq  add.  Aapovxa  D.L.,  Aapd)v  Par.j  no.  8  (plXov  pf] 
Aeyeiv  kokwi;,  dXAd  p'n6e  exBpov  D.L.:  xov  tpiXov  KaKcaq  pf|  Xeye* 
pTjSe  xov  exBpov  qjiXov  fiyou  Par.  j  no.  9  Jtpoq  xooq  JcovOavopevouq 
XI ...  dtpavE^,  (ecpii)  ‘x6  peXXov’  D.L.  II  x6  yevopevov  dcpavet;,  x6 
peXXov  piiKiaxov  Par.  j  no.  10  yfi  niaxov,  BdXaooa  ditioxov 
KEpSoqPa/;^  no.  11  v.  ad  no.  10  no.  12  eoaepEiav  daxeiv.  — > 
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11.  Idleness  is  annoying.  12.  Lack  of  self-restraint  is  harmful.  13. 
Stupidity  is  burdensome.  14.  Teach  and  learn  what  is  better.  15. 
Do  not  be  idle,  even  if  you  are  rich.  16.  Hide  your  troubles  in¬ 
doors.  17.  tTo  avoid  envyt  do  not  show  pity.  18.  Use  moderation. 
19.  Do  not  trust  everyone.  20.  When  in  office,  dress  with  dignity. 

yap  Par.  I  no.  8  oiouq]  ovq  D.L.,  Par.j  li  TOUTouq — Jcpoc5exot)]  xoix;  aoToi)^ 
jtpoaSexo'W  Kal  Tcapa  tmv  Teicvcov  D.L.  no.  9  epcoxTjQei.*;  xv  SuaKoXov,  ecpn,  ‘x6 
eauxov  yvwvai’  D.L.  no.  10  eptoxriSeli; ...  xi  fl5i.axov,  ‘x6  eTcixoYX“''eiv ’ 
D.L.  no.  11  cf.  apyiav  \ir]((>ikEiMon.  no.  72  c/.  pXapepoveYyuTi  Par. ^  no. 
13  cf.  EpcoxTiBe'n;  . . .  xiq  eoSaipcov,  ‘6  . . .  xtiv  5e  (poaiv  £’UJiai5e\>xo(;’  D.L.  no. 
16  xa  kuAcc  ev  oiko)  KpunxE  Par.j  no.  17  v.  T.-P.  ad  Par.j  no.  14 p.  203 


5:  Pittacus,  son  of  Hyrrhadius,  of  Lesbos  said: 

1 .  Know  the  right  moment.  2.  Do  not  let  on  what  you  are  going 
to  do;  for  if  you  fail,  you  will  be  laughed  at.  3.  Make  use  of  your 
friends.  4.  Do  not  do  yourself  what  you  resent  in  your  neighbor.  5. 
Do  not  reproach  anyone  with  his  misfortune;  for  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  sits  heavily  on  those  who  do.  6.  Return  what  has  been  depos¬ 
ited  with  you.  7.  Put  up  with  being  outstripped  by  your  neighbors 
in  small  things.  8.  Do  not  speak  ill  of  a  friend  nor  well  of  an  en¬ 
emy;  for  such  conduct  is  illogical.  9.  It  is  frightening  to  survey  the 
future  but  safe  to  survey  the  past.  10.  The  earth  is  to  be  tmsted,  the 
sea  to  be  distrusted.  11.  Desire  of  gain  is  insatiable.  12.  Acquire 
things  which  last  forever:  care,  piety,  education,  temperance, 
practical  wisdom,  truthfulness,  trust( worthiness),  experience, 
tact,  comradeship,  diligence,  fmgality,  skill(fulness). 


acocppoCT-uvTiv  9iX,Ew.  dX,ri0£iav  Exeiv,  Ttiaxiv,  EfiTCEipiav,  £ni5E^i6xnxa, 
Exaipiav,  E7ci|j,£X,£iav  D.L.  II  di6ia  om.  Par.j  II  ante  0£pa7tEiav  add. 
KaA.oKaYa0{av  Par.j  II  cpp6vT|aiv  cf  £7CipEA,Eiav — xexvtiv  om.  Par.j 
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Biaq  TEDxaii{6o\)  npnivea)(;  ecpTl  • 

1 .  ol  rtA^eiaxoi  avGpcoTcoi  Kaxoi.  2.  e<;  to  eaoTCTpov  [ecpri]  so 
ep|3A,e\|/avTa  5ei,  ei  pev  KaA,6q  cpaivT],  Ka^a  Tcoieiv,  ei  6e 
aio%p6<;,  to  tti^  (pooeox;  eA,A,i7ce(;  6iop0ova0ai  Tp 
Ka^OKayaGioc.  3.  PpaSeco^  eyxetpef  o  6’  av  ap^T], 
5iaPePaioij.  4.  pioei  to  Taxi)  XaXeiv,  pri  apdpTTi<;- 
peTttvoia  ydp  txKoA.o'uGei.  5.  prjT’  ei)ii0Ti<;  ’ict0i,  pf|Te  85 
KaKOT^0ri(;.  6.  dcppocovriv  pfi  TcpoaSexov.  7.  cppovrioiv 
dydTca.  8.  Ttepl  0ecbv  A,eye,  d)(;  eial  0eo{.  9.  voei  to 
TcpaTTopEvov.  10.  aKODE  7coX,A.d.  11.  A,dA,£i  Kaipia.  12. 
TCEVTii;  mv  TiXovaiOK;  pf]  ETiiTipa,  iiv  \n\  psya  a)<pEX.Ti(;.  13. 
dvd^iov  dv5pa  pf|  sTcawEi  5id tcXootov.  14.  itEiaaq A.dpE,  9o 
pri  PiaadpEVO(;.  15.  o  ti  dv  dya06v  7cpdacyTi(;,  Geoo^,  pt) 
oEttOTOv  aiTiw.  16.  KTfjaai  ev  psv  veottiti  EVTcpa^iav,  ev 
5e  x&  ynpa  aocpiav.  17.  e^ek;  Epyw  pvfipiiv,  Kaipw 

Eo^dpEiav,  TpoTCCp  yEvvaioTTjTa,  Jtovcp  syKpdTEiav,  (pdp® 
EooEpEiav,  tcA-ooto)  (piA,iav,  A,6yq)  keiGo),  aiyri  Koapov,  95 
yvwpT^  5iKaioa6vT|v,  ToXpri  dv6pE(av,  jcpd^Ei  5\)va- 
OTEiav,  do^T]  TiyEpoviav. 


nos.  2-10,  12-15,  16-17  =  nos.  1-8,  10-13,  14  Par.j  nos.  1  et  11 
desunt  in  Par.j  II  no.  1  D.L  1.87 et  1.88  nos.  3-4  D.L  1.87  nos. 

7-8;  13-16  D.L  1.88  nos.  2,  5,  6,  9-12, 17  desunt  in  D.L 

no.  2  kkAAtioieiv]  a^iarooxoi)  npatie  Par.j  II  tpucrecoi;]  6\^eaiq Par.j  II 
5iop6ooa0ai]  ojpdi^e  Par.j  no.  3  Ppa5e(i)<;  eyxelpei  toi(;  npaxxo- 
pevoiq-  o  5’  av  'iXy\,  pEPaiioqxnpfflv  SidpEVED.Z..;  Ppa5ea)(;£Yxeipei' 
o  6  ’  av  eXti,  SidpevE  PePaicoq  Par.  j  no.  4  pT]  xaxu  X,dA.ei  ■  paviav  — > 

Ti'  IlEpiavdpoq  K\j\|/£A,oo  KopivGioq  £(pT|  ’ 

1.  pE^ETa  TO  Tiav.  2a.  KaA,6v  fiaDxia*  2b.  £7cia(paA,Eq 
TcpOTiETEia.  3.  K£p5o<;  aiaxpov  (p6<3'EC0(;  KaTTiyopia.  4.  100 
SripoKpaTia  kpeittov  Topavvidoq.  5.  al  pEv  'pSoval 
GvTjTai,  al  6’  dpETttl  dGdvaToi.  6.  £\)toxo)v  pEv  pETpioq 
io0i,  dTo^wv  5£  (pp6vipo(;.  7.  (p£i56pEvov  kpeittov  djco- 
GavEiv  11  ^covTa  EvdEiaGai.  8.  OEavTov  d^iov  jiapa- 
OKEva^E  Tcov  yovECDV.  9.  pEv  ETcaivob,  djioGavwv  6£  105 
paKapi^oD.  10.  (pi^ou;  E\)T\)xol)ai  Kai  dTUxobaiv  6  a'UT6<; 
icT0t.  1 1.  ov  dv  EKOv  6poA-oynaii(;  Tcoviipov,  icapdPaivE. 

12.  Adywv  dnopp^Twv  EKcpopdv  pfi  tcoioo.  13.  AxDi6opol)  ©<; 
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6:  Bias,  son  of  Teutamides,  of  Priene  said: 

1 .  Most  people  are  evil.  2.  If  a  look  into  the  mirror  shows  you 
to  be  a  fine  person  [he  said],  you  must  do  fine  things;  if  an  ugly 
one,  you  must  compensate  for  your  natural  deficiency  with  fine¬ 
ness  of  character.  3.  Be  slow  to  undertake  things,  but  whatever 
you  have  started,  carry  that  out  to  the  end.  4.  Hate  speaking 
quickly,  to  avoid  mistakes,  for  regret  follows.  5.  Be  neither  naive 
nor  suspicious.  6.  Do  not  welcome  folly.  7.  Cherish  wisdom.  8. 
About  gods,  say  that  there  are  gods.  9.  Mark  what  is  being  done. 
10.  Keep  your  ears  open  to  many  things.  11.  Say  what  suits  the 
moment.  12.  If  you  are  poor,  do  not  reprove  rich  people,  unless 
you  render  a  great  service  by  it.  13.  Do  not  praise  an  unworthy 
man  because  of  his  wealth.  14.  Use  persuasion,  not  violence,  to 
get  what  you  want.  15.  Whatever  good  you  do,  give  the  gods  the 
credit  for  it,  not  yourself.  1 6.  Attain  good  conduct  while  young 
and  wisdom  in  old  age.  17.  You  will  have  remembrance  due  to 
deeds,  discretion  to  moderation,  nobility  to  character,  self-control 
to  exertion,  piety  to  fear,  friendship  to  wealth,  persuasion  to 
speech,  dignity  to  silence,  justice  to  insight,  courage  to  daring, 
power  to  action,  leadership  to  reputation. 

yap  ejicpaivei  D.L  II  pTi  apdprpi; — ocKoXotjOei]  dvom  ydp  Par.  j  no.  8  0eo{  om. 
D.L.W  jcepi  0eoij  nh  KaKS(;  •  6ti  5  ’  eativ  otKove  Par.  j  no.  15  edv  dya06v 
7tpdx'tn(;,  069  dvaxte,  ph  azavxbv  aixim  Par.j  II  0eotK; — aixiw]  ei(;  0eoi)(; 
dvdjtEpTie  D.L  no.  16  e(p65iov  ano  ve6xT|'ro(;  eiq  yfjpa^  dvaAdppocve  aocpiav  • 
PePaioxepov  ydp  xoiixo  xwv  dXX.o)v  Kxripdxwv  D.L.  II  ednpa^iav]  edxa^iav 
Par.j  no.  17  om.  Par.j  II  dvSpEiav]  dv6paya0{av  Par.j  II  post 

6'uvaoxEiav  add.  (pdaEi  Euy^Eiav  Par.j 

7:  Periander,  son  of  Cypselus,  of  Corinth  said: 

1.  Practice  is  everything.  2a.  Tranquility  is  a  fine  thing;  2b. 
rashness  trips  one  up.  3.  Desire  of  shameful  gain  is  an  indictment 
of  one’s  nature.  4.  Democracy  is  better  than  despotic  rule.  5.  Plea¬ 
sures  are  mortal,  virtues  immortal.  6.  Be  moderate  in  good  for¬ 
tune,  prudent  in  bad  fortune.  7.  It  is  better  to  die  a  thrifty  man  than 
to  live  in  want.  8.  Render  yourself  worthy  of  your  parents,  9,  Be 
praised  while  alive,  and  blessed  when  dead.  10.  Be  the  same  per¬ 
son  to  friends  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity.  1 1 .  Whomever  you 
freely  admit  to  be  evil,  pass  (him)  by.  12.  Do  not  bring  secrets  out 
into  the  open.  13.  Give  abuse  as  though  you  will  soon  be  a  friend. 
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Taxi)  (pi^(;  eo6|ievo(;.  14.  Toi(;  |j.ev  v6p.oi<;  TcaA.aioi<;  XP®> 
Toiq  6’  6\|/oi(;  TipoCTcpaxoiq.  15.  iit]  povov  Toi)q  apaptdv- 
ovTaq  K6X.a^e,  dA.A,d  Ka'i  Toi)^  peA,A,ovTa<;  kcoA,D£.  16. 
5DaTDxci)v  KpvTtTE,  iva  pT]  toix;  e^Gpoi)^  evcppavT^c;. 

nos.  2a-2b,  3-16  =  nos.  2-3,  4-17  Par.  j  no.  1  Par.  j  habet  rtaaiv 
dpeoKE  (Biantis  D.L.  1.85)  II  no.  1  D.L.  1.99  nos.  2-5  D.L.  1.97 
nos.  6;  10-11;  12;  15  D.L.  1.98  nos.  7-9, 13-14, 16  desunt  in  D.L. 


no.  1  peA,eTTi  D.L.,  Par.j  no.  3  Kep5o(;  aioxpov  (post  aioxpov 
lacunam  8-9  litt.  habet  F)  D.L.  no.  4  Kpemov]  Kpeixxov  D.L.  Q: 
Kpeixxcov  D.L  <P,  Par.  j  no.  5  BvTixai]  (p0apxa{  D.L  II  dpexal]  xip.al 
D.L.,  Par.  j  no.  6  dx'uxSv]  duoTuxcov  D.L,  Par.  j  no.  10  euxuxoici 
KOI  om.  Par.j  no.  11  o  dv  opoXoYrjcrric;,  6iaxfipei  D.L.;  o  av  eKcbv 
6poA,OYricri](;,  Jioiei  •  novripov  ydp  x6  mpaPtivai  Par.j  no.  15  KcoX^ue] 
KoXa^e  omisso  xoAxx^e  D.L  no.  16  Suoxuxfflv]  Suax-uxiav  Par.  j 

Religio 

cf.  quae  dicit  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  Philosophorum  5.76 
=  1.20-1  de  paeanibus  a  Demetrio  factis,  et  dictum 
Demetrii  in  Gnomologio  Vaticano  743,  no  254  =  71 
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14.  The  laws  you  use  should  be  old,  the  dishes  you  cook  fresh.  15. 
Do  not  only  punish  those  who  are  making  mistakes,  but  also  re¬ 
strain  those  who  are  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  16.  Hide  your 
misfortune,  lest  you  gladden  your  enemies. 


Religion 

cp.  what  Diogenes  Laertius  says  in  his  Lives  of  the  Philosophers 
5.76  =  1 .20-1  about  paeans  composed  by  Demetrius,  and  the  say¬ 
ing  of  Demetrius  in  the  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743,  no.  254  = 

71 
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Politica 

cf.  dicta  Demetrii  in  1 .52-3;  112-17;  1 2.7-8;  38.4-6;  73-75; 

77-79;  82A.6-21;  83.7-8;  90.14-17;  116A.17-20;  26-7; 

116B.8-10;  143.19-22 

Inscriptiones  librorum 

88  Tabula  inscriptionum  ad  opera  politica  spectantium 

1  riepl  xr[q  bexaeTiaq  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  = 

1.86 

2  'Ytiep  Tfj<;  7ioX.ixe{a<;  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  = 
1.85 

3  ’AGrivaicov  KaxaSpop-Ti  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81 
=  1.101 

4  riepi  6TipaYa)Yia<;  a  P']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.80  = 
1.67 

5  ZxpaxTiyiKWv  a  P']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.80  =  1 .71 

6  ’Apxovxcov  ’Avaypacpii]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  1.22  = 
93.4;  2.7  =  94.7  (ev  xp  xwv  ’Apxovxcov  dvaypatpp);  Mar- 
cellinus.  Vita  Thucydidis  32  =  92.13  (ev  xoi<;  dp^ouaiv) 

7  Ilepl  xf|<;  ’AOrivpoi  vopoOeaiaq  a'  p'  y'  5'e']  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Vitae  5.80  =  1 .65;  Tabula  Rhodiensis col.  1 5-6  = 
80.5-6  (Flepl  xfi(;  ’AOpypai  vopo08a{a(;  7ce[vxe]); 
Harpocration,  Lexicon  in  decern  oratores  Atticos  s.v. 
TtapdoxaoK;  =  98.14  (ev  xoi<;  IlEpl  vopo0Eaia(;);  s.v. 
"EpKEiOQ  Zeu(;  =  100.7-8  (ev  xoiq  IlEpl  xpc;  ’A0pvT|ai 
vop.o0Eaiaq);  s.v.  OKacppcpopoi  =101 .5-6  (ev  y'  Nopo- 
0Eaia(;);  Photius,  Lexicon  s.v.  Ttapdaxaau;  (2.336.24-25 
Porson)  =  app.  98  (ev  xoiq  IlEpl  vopo0Eaia<;);  s.v. 
aKaq>pq)6poi  (2.446.21  Porson)  =  app.  101  (ev  y 
Nopo0Ea{a(;);  Suda  s.v.  Tcapdaxaou;  (no.  443,  LG  1 .4.42.4 
Adler)  =  app.  98  (ev  xoi<;  IlEpl  vopoOEOiaq);  s.v. 
OKatppcpopoi  (no.  544,  LG  1.4.373.24  Adler)  =  app.  101 
(ev  y  Nopo0E(Jia<;);  Lexicon  Rhetoricum  Cantabrigiense 
s.v.  TtapdaxaoK;  (67.9-20  Houtsma)  =  app.  98  (ev  xov<; 
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Politics 

cp.  the  sayings  of  Demetrius  in  1 .52-3;  112-17;  12.7-8;  38.4-6; 

73-75;  77-79;  82A.6-21;  83.7-8;  90.14-17;  116A.17-20;  26- 

7;  116B.8-10;  143.19-22 

Titles  of  Books 

88  List  of  Titles  Referring  to  Political  Works 

1  On  the  Ten  Years,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  = 

1.86 

2  In  Defence  of  the  Constitution,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius, 

5.81  =  1.85 

3  A  Denunciation  of  the  Athenians,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Lives  5.81  =1.101 

4  On  Leadership  of  the  people,  2  books]  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Lives  5.80  =  1 .67 

5  Matters  of  Strategy,  2  books]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.80  = 
1.71 

6  List  ofArchons]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  1.22  =  93.4;  2.7  = 
94.7  (“in  his  List  ofArchons*')',  Marcellinus,  The  Life  of  Thuc¬ 
ydides  32  =  92.13  (“in  his  Archons”) 

1  On  Legislation  at  Athens,  5  books]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives 
5.80  =  1 .65;  Rhodian  Book  Catalogue  col.  I  5-6  =  80.5-6 
(“On  Legislation  at  Athens,  five  books”);  Harpocration,  Lexi¬ 
con  on  the  Ten  Attic  Orators  under  plaintiff’s  deposit  =  98.14 
(“in  his  books  On  legislation")',  under  Zeus  of  the  Enclosure 
=  100.7-8  (“in  his  books  On  the  Legislation  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians”);  under  bowl-carriers  =  101 .5-6  (“in  (book)  3  of  leg¬ 
islation")',  Photius,  Lexicon  under  plaintiff’s  deposit 
(2.336.24-5  Person)  =  app.  98  (“in  his  books  On  Legisla¬ 
tion")',  under  bowl-carriers  (2.446.21  Person)  =  app.  101 
(“in  book  3  of  Legislation")',  Suda  under  plaintiff’s  deposit 
(no.  443,  LG  1.4.42.4  Adler)  =  app.  98  (“in  his  books  On 
Legislation")',  under  bowl-carriers  (no.  544,  LG  1.4.373.24 
Adler)  =  app.  101  (“in  book  3  of  Legislation");  Cambridge 
Rhetorical  Lexicon  under  plaintiff’s  deposit  (67.9-20 
Houtsma)  =  app.  98  (“in  his  books  On  Legislation");  under 
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Hepl  vo|Lio0eo(aq);  s.v.  K^pia  eKKX,Tia{a  =  99.1-2  (ev  x® 
SeDiepcp  Tiepl  trie;  ’A0rivai®v  vo|io0eCT{a(;) 

8  ’EKKA-Tjaia  evopKoq  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  = 
1.105 

9  riepi  xcov  ’A011VT1OI  tioA-ixeiSv  a  p']  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Vitae  5.80=  1 .66;  Strabo,  Geographica  9.1.20  =  19.12-13 
(sine  inscriptione  libri);  Tabula  Rhodiensis  col.  1 7  =  80.7 
(rieplxabv  ’A0tivtioi  7i:oA,i[x£ia)v]) 

10  Depi  7ioA.ixiKTiq  a',  P']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.80  = 

1.68 

1 1  Depi  v6p®v  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.80  =  1 .69 

12  Ilepl  v6p®v  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .96;  fort, 
geminatio  inscriptionis  no.  11 

13  Z®Kp(xxri(;  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .79;  9.15 
=  106.5;  9.57  =  107.4-5;  9.37  =  108.1  (ev  xfi  £®Kpdxou^ 
dTcoA-oyia);  Plutarchus,  Aristides  1.2  =  102.7-8;  27.4  = 
104.12  (ev  X®  Z®Kpdxei);  Eudociae  Violarium  329  (BT 
238.16  Flach)  =  app.  107  (ev  xp  I®Kpdxouq  dTcoAoyia) 

14  ’ApioxeiSpq  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .82 

15  ’Apiax6paxO(;  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .83 

16  K^e®v  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .78;  Tabula 
Rhodiensis  col.  13  =  80.3  (KX,e®v  e[v]) 

17  4>ai6®v5a(;  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1.76; 
Tabula  Rhodiensis  col.  1 4  =  80.4  (4)ai6wv6a<;  r\  Tcepl  o[) 

18  riepl  ydpou  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =1 .93 

19  Depi  eipfivp<;  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .95 

20  Depi  KaipoiJ  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1.98 


Scripta  Politica 

89  Polybius,  Historiae  12.13.1;  6-12  (BT  3.193.22-194.2; 

194.14-195.15  Biittner-Wobst) 

1  6x1  T{pai6<;  (ppai  Appoxdppv  fixaippKevai  pev  xoiq 

dv®  pepeoi  xov  otopaxoq,  ouk  eivai  6’  d^iov  x6  lepov  Ttup 
(puodv,  ujieppePpKevai  5e  xoi(;  eTcixpSeijpaai  xd  B6xp'uo<; 
UTuopvfipaxa  Kal  xd  4)i^aiv{5o<;  Kal  x®v  dA.A®v  dvaio- 
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Regular  Assembly  =  99.1-2  (“in  the  second  book  of  On  the 
Legislation  of  the  Athenians”) 

8  The  Sworn  Assembly^  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  = 
1.105 

9  On  Constitutions  at  Athens,  2  books]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives 
5.80  =  1 .66;  Strabo,  Geography  9. 1 .20  =  1 9. 12-13,  where  the 
words  do  not  occur  as  a  title;  Rhodian  Book  Catalogue  col.  1 7 
=  80.7  COn  Constitutions  at  Athens”) 

10  On  (the  Art  of)  Politics,  2  books]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives 
5.80  =  1.68 

1 1  On  Laws,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.80  =  1 .69 

12  On  Laws,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .96;  per¬ 
haps  a  repetition  of  title  no.  1 1 

13  Socrates,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1.79;  9.15 
=  106.5;  9.57  =  107.4-5;  9.37  =  108.1  (“In  the  Apology  of 
Socrates”)’,  Plutarch,  Aristides  1.2  =  102.7-8;  27.4  =  104.12 
(“in  his  Socrates”)’,  Eudociae  Bed  of  Violets  329  (BT  238.16 
Flach)  =  app.  107  (“In  Apology  of  Socrates”) 

14  Aristides,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .82 

15  Aristomachus ,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .83 

16  Cleon,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .78;  Rhodian 
Book  Catalogue  col.  13  =  80.3  (“Cleon,  one  book”) 

17  Phaedondas,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1.76; 
Rhodian  Book  Catalogue  col.  14  =  80.4  (“Phaedondas  or  On 

18  On  Marriage,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .93 

19  On  Peace,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =1 .95 

20  On  the  Right  Moment,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81 
=  1.98 


Political  Writings 

89  Polybius,  Histories  12.13.1;  6-12  (573.193.22-194.2;  194.14- 
195.15  Bxittner-Wobst) 

1  That  according  to  Timaeus,  Demochares  committed  fornica¬ 
tion  with  the  upper  parts  of  his  body,  was  not  worthy  to  blow 
the  sacred  fire,  and  in  his  (erotic)  practices  went  beyond  the 
writings  of  Botrys  and  Philaenis  and  the  other  pomographers; . .. 
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132  W  7 

8 


9 


%\)VT07pd(pa)v  • . . .  6i6  Kal  6oKeT  jxoi  Tifiaioi;  oijx  5 

AtipoxdpoDq  KaTTiyopeiv  6<;  ’AOrivaicov,  ei  toiovxov 
dv6pa  7cpof\Yov  Kal  toiouto)  ttiv  JtaTpiSa  Kal  xo\)(;  i6io'U(; 
p{oa)(;  evexelptC^v.  aXX'  ovk  eati  toxitcov  o'66ev.  ox)  ydp 
dv  ’ApxeSiKOc;  6  Kcopq>5ioYpd(po<;  eAeye  tattxa  povoi;  Tiepl 
AripoxapoDc;,  ocx;  Tipaioi;  (pTiaiv,  dA,A,d  7coA-A,ol  pev  dv  xwv  lo 
’AvxiTtdxpoD  (piXtov,  Ka0’  oi)  TCETcappriaiaatai  tioAXAc  Kal 
d'ovdpeva  A.xiTce'iv  od  povov  adxov  ’AvxiTcaxpov,  d^X,d 
Kal  xodc;  ekeivov  5ia66xo\)<;  Kal  (piAoxx;  yEyovoxai;, 
koAAoI  5e  xcbv  dvxiTiETioXixE’up^cov,  d)v  f^v  Kal  Aripi^xpioi; 

6  OaA^ri pEX)(;.  od  ’keivo^  od  xt^v  xiix^doav  jcEnoi'nxai  is 
KaxTiyopiav  ev  xaii;  laxopiaii;,  cpdaKcov  adxov  yEyovEvai 
xoiodxov  TipoCTxdxTjv  xfi<;  Tcaxpidoi;  Kal  etcI  xodxoii; 
OEpvdvEoGai  Kaxd  xfiv  Tio^iXEiav,  £(p  ’  ol<;  dv  Kal  x£Xd)VT|(; 
aEpvx)v0£{T|  pdvavaoi;.  ETilydp  x^  7ioX,Ad  Kal  A-'uaiXEX.wq 
TccoAEiaGai  Kaxd  xtiv  7c6A,iv  Kal  dayiAf]  xd  jcpdi;  xov  (3(ov  20 
dTcdpxevv  icdoiv,  etcI  xodxoi<;  (pr|al  pEya^a^xEiv  adxov  • 
Kal  5i6xi  Kox^-iai;  adxopaxoi;  paSi^cov  7cpOT|yEixo  xfi<; 
TcopTifii;  adx&,  a{aA,ov  dvaTcxdcov,  adv  5e  xodxoi<;  dvoi 
diETCEpjcovxo  5id  xod  0Edxpo\),  616x1 6fi  Tcdvxcov  xcov  xfi<; 
'EAAdSoc;  KaA^cov  i]  Tuaxplq  TcapaKEXcoprjicuia  xoii;  dAA,oi(;  25 
ETioiEi  Kacjdv6pq)  x6  TipoaxaxxopEvov,  etcI  xodxoi<;  adxov 
odK  aiaxdvEoGai  (priaiv.  dA,^’  opcoc;  odxE  Aripfixpioq  odx  ’ 
aXkoq  odSEli;  Eipi^KEi  TCEpl  Aripoxdpooi;  xoiodxov  oddsv. 


1-28  =  Exc.  Const.  De  Virt.  et  Vit.  41  (2.2.129.24-7;  130.10-131.4 
Roos)  =  Timae.  566  F 35b  FGrH  l-UArched.  F4PCGK.-A.  1- 
5  Democh.  75  T  2  FGrH  II  ntaip. — dvaiax-]  =  Suda  5  472  (LG 
1.2.49.7-9  Adler)  1-3  fixaip. — 9uaav]  =  Suda  tj  617  (LG 

1.2.595.5-6  Adler)  3-5  -uneppep. — dvaiax.]  =  Suda  (3411  (LG 

1. 1.482. 20-2  Adler)  1 0-27  Democh.  75  F  4  FGrH  1 4-28  228  F 

28  FGrH  17-21  erci  touxok; — autov]  =  Suda  p  93  (LG  1. 1.452.27- 
30  Adler)  18-21  aepvdveoBai — adxov]  cf.  19.70-73  22-3 

KoxXiac; — dvajixdwv]  =  Suda  k2203  (LG  1.3.168.24-5 Adler)  et  a 352  -> 


Strategica 

90  Polybius,  Historiae\0.1A3~l  (BT  3.88.24-89.14  Biittner- 

Wobst) 

3  XI  ydp  djcEipoxEpov,  dpa  6’  EKiatpaX-EaxEpov  dp- 
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6  For  this  reason  Timaeus  in  fact  seems  to  me  not  to  accuse 
Demochares  so  much  as  the  Athenians,  if  they  advanced  such  a 
man  and  placed  their  country  and  their  own  lives  in  the  hands  of 

7  such  a  man.  But  none  of  this  is  true.  For,  if  it  were  true,  the  comic 
author  Archedicus  would  not,  as  Timaeus  will  have  it,  have  been 

8  the  only  one  to  say  these  things  about  Demochares:  no,  many  of 
Antipater’s  associates  would  have  done  so — for  he  (Demochares) 
was  quite  outspoken  about  Antipater  and  said  many  things  that 
could  hurt  not  only  Antipater  himself,  but  also  his  successors  and 
associates — and  so  would  many  of  his  political  opponents,  one  of 

9  them  being  Demetrius  of  Phalerum.  That  man  (Demochares)  did 
after  all  make  no  trifling  accusation  against  him  (Demetrius)  in 
his  historical  work,  saying  that  he  (Demetrius)  had  been  such  a 
leader  of  his  fatherland  as  to  be  proud  of  those  points  in  his  ad¬ 
ministration  that  would  make  a  common  tax-collector  proud  of 

10  himself.  The  allegation  is  that  he  (Demetrius)  used  to  boast  about 
the  fact  that  in  the  city  many  things  could  be  bought  at  reasonable 

11  prices  and  that  provisions  were  abundantly  available  to  all.  Also 
that  he  (Demetrius)  was  not  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  an  automated 
snail  led  his  procession,*  spitting  out  saliva,  and  that  to  cap  it  all 
donkeys  were  sent  right  through  the  theatre;  nor  indeed  that  the 
city  had  ceded  the  championship  of  all  the  ideals  of  Hellas  to  the 

12  others  and  merely  did  what  Cassander  ordered.  And  yet,  neither 
Demetrius  nor  anyone  else  has  said  anything  of  the  sort^  about 
Demochares. 

*  I.e.,  during  his  archonship  in  308;  see  note  1  to  43 A. 

^  I.e,  as  the  allegation  made  by  Archedicus  as  quoted  by  Timaeus. 

(LG  1.4.353. 11-12  Adler)  23  cf.  43 A 22  1 9  en'i  Suda:  end  P 

22  auxopdxtOQ  Suda  utroque  23  dnonxtKOv  Suda  a  352  23  ovoi  Toup: 

dvoi  c.  signo  compendii  supra  voi  P:  dvSptonoi  Valesius;  v.  CQ  39  ( 1945)  54-5; 
122  24  ante  5i6xi  lacunam  indicat  Jacoby,  qui  dvOptonoi  legit  II  5ti  Valesius: 

68  (sine  acc.)  P 

Matters  of  Strategy 

90  Polybius,  Histories  10.24.3-7  (BT 3.88.24-89.14  Biittner-Wobst) 

3  For  what  is  more  lacking  in  experience  and  at  the  same  time 
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XOVto<;,  (6q)  opocTai  |i8v  1)7:6  navTcov  tqv  67coTetaY|xevo)v, 
opa  6’  o65eva;  o6  yap  atpa'cicoi:iKfj(;  e^oDaiaq,  dXA,’ 
f^yepoviKTiq  epjteipiai;,  dpa  68  xal  SDvdpeccx;  58iYpa  581 
(pepeiv  Tov  'iTiTcdpxTiv  ev  Taiq  e^OTtXiaiaic;,  tco-ts  pev  ev 
TcpWTOK;,  710X8  5’  sv  eGxdxoK;,  Tcoxe  5e  Kaxd  peaoDi; 
Yiv6pevov.  OTiep  6  Ttpoeipripevot;  dvfip  btcoiei,  TiapiTi- 
Tieocov  Kal  Tidvxaf;  ecpopcov  aoxoi;,  Kal  TipoaSiacracpwv 
aoxoiq  dTTopooai  xal  SiopGwv  ev  dp%ai<;  Tcdv  x6 
5iapapxav6pevov.  f|v  5e  xd  xoiavxa  xeA^eccx;  Ppa^ea  Kal 
OTidvia  5id  xTjv  TipoYeyevripevTiv  ev  xoi^  Kaxd  pepoq 
e7:ip8X,8iav. 

Aripiixpioi;  6  OaA,Tipe6<;  eocx;  X-oyov  x6  xoiodxov  67c- 
e5ei^8,  (pi^aai;  oxi  KaGaTiep  ev  oiKoSopiaii;,  edv  Kaxd 
piav  tcXivGov  Gfii;  Kal  KaG’  eva  66pov  eTiipeXeiaq  x6%t|  x6 
TcapaxeGev,  oHxcoq  ev  oxpaxoTieSo)  xo  Kax’  dvSpa  Kal 
Kaxd  X6xov  dKpipcoGev  oXriv  Tioieixtiv  Sdvapiv  iaxopdv. 


5 


13-17  228F27FGrH  14-17  cf.  Xen.  Mem.  3.1.7 

1  . . .  ti  yap]  x®pttv  •  dvtl  ydp  F:  corn  Schweighaeuser  2  <oq>  add. 
Casaubon  S  Tipoc5iaaa<^5>v  Casaubon:  npo8- codd.  15  rtXivGov 
OflQ  Casaubon:  7tXT|v9ov  0eiq  F:  7cA-{v0ov  Oelc;  D  1 1  jrapaxe0ev 
Schweig-haeuser:  napapayev  F:  7iapati0ev  Par.  gr.  1651 


Polybius,  Historiae  36.2.1-4  (BT  4.438.9-18  Biittner-Wobst) 

1  TcdXai  5e  xcoxod  KeKopcopevoo  pepaitoi;  ev  xai^ 
eKaaxcov  yvwpan;  Kaipov  e^ilxoov  e7cixi^5eiov  Kal 

2  7ip6(paoiv  e^oyripova  Ttpo?  xobi;  eKxbi;.  710X6  ydp  56 
xodxoD  xod  pepoxx;  ecppbvxi^ov  'Pcopaioi,  KaXcog  tppov- 

3  odvxeq*  evaxaaic;  ydp  TcoXepoD  Kaxd  xov  Aiip^xpiov  5 

5iKa{a  pev  5oKo6aa  eivai  Kal  xd  viicnpaxa  Tcoiei  pei^co 
Kal  xdi;  dTioxed^eii;  dacpaXeaxepai;,  5e  Kal 

4  (padXii  xdvavxia  dTcepyd^exai  *  5i6  Kal  xoxe  Tcepl  xfj^  tcov 

cKxoq  5iaX,6v|/eco(;  Ttpoq  dXX^Xoix;  5ia<p8p6pevoi  Tcap’ 
oXiyov  dTceaxTjcav  xoo  TcoXepoi).  10 


1-10  =  Exc.  Const.  De  sent.  148  (4.202.8-15  Boissevain);  cf.  Plb.frg. 
99  et  D.  S.  32.5  5-8  228  F  29  FGrH 


6  eivai  5oKOt»aa  Biittner- Wobst  8  toxivavtiov  Biittner-Wobst 
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more  dangerous  than  a  commander  who  is  seen  by  all  his  subordi- 

4  nates,  but  does  not  see  anyone  himself?  For  under  arms  a  cavalry 
commander  should  give  proof  of,  not  the  qualifications  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  rank  and  file  soldier,  but  experience  in  leadership  and  at  the 
same  time  ability  as  well,  being  present  now  amongst  the  front 

5  ranks,  then  at  the  rear  and  then  again  in  the  middle  ranks.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  man  mentioned  above  (Philopoemen)  did,  riding 
past  on  his  horse  and  personally  inspecting  all,  giving  additional 
instructions  if  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  and  correcting  from 

6  the  very  beginning  any  mistake  that  was  being  made.^  Instances 
of  that  kind,  however,  were  quite  trivial  and  rare  on  account  of  the 
care  that  had  previously  been  taken  in  organizing  each  of  the 
units. 

7  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  indicated  this  principle  to  the  point  of 
expressing  it  in  words^  by  stating  that  just  as  in  house-building  if 
you  lay  on  brick  by  brick  and  course  by  course  what  is  laid  next 
receives  attention,  so  in  an  army  detailed  arrangements  for  every 
man  and  every  file  make  up  the  strength  of  the  entire  force. 

’  As  cavalry  commander  Philopoemen  reformed  the  Achaean  cavalry  in 
209  B.C.  (Pin.  Phil.  7). 

^  That  is,  merely  in  words,  not  in  practice. 

91  Polybius,  Histories  36.2.1^  (574.438.9-18  Buttner-Wobst) 

1  Although  this'  had  long  ago  been  firmly  decided  upon  in  their 
several  minds,  they  looked  for  a  suitable  moment  and  for  a  pretext 

2  which  would  make  a  good  impression  on  the  outside  world.  In 
fact,  the  Romans  used  to  give  considerable  attention  to  this  point, 

3  and  they  were  right  to  do  so.  For  according  to  Demetrius  a  start  to 
war  that  is  accounted  just  both  makes  victories  greater  and  fail¬ 
ures  less  dangerous,  whereas  one  that  makes  a  bad  impression  and 

4  is  paltry  produces  the  opposite  result.  Therefore  at  that  time  too, 
since  they  differed  amongst  themselves  about  the  opinion  of  the 
outside  world,  they  almost  decided  not  to  start  the  war. 

’  The  decision  to  declare  war  on  Carthage  (Third  Punic  War).  This  was 
done  in  150  B.C. 
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De  institutis  et  magistratibus  rei  publicae 
Magistratuum  index  [’Ap^ovTcov  dvaypacpii  92-4] 

92  Marcellinus,  Vita  Thucydidis  32  (SGL  1.8.4-16  Alberti) 

152 w  Aibnpoi;  5’  ev  ’A0Tivai<;  olko  xr\q  (p'uyni;  £A,66vxa  Piaio) 

Gavdxtp  (pTjcrlv  dTcoGaveiv  xonxo  5e  cpi^ai  Zaricnpov 
loxopeiv.  xobi;  yap  ’AGrivaioni;  KdGo5ov  beSooKevai  xoii; 
(pnydai  7iX.f|v  xa>v  IleiaiCTxpaxiScov  pexd  xt^v  tixxav  xt|v  ev 
ZikeA-ioc  •  TiKovxa  onv  anxbv  dnoGaveiv  pia,  Kal  xeGfivai  5 
EV  xoii;  Kipcovioii;  pviipaaiv.  Kal  KaxayiYvcboKEiv  Enii- 
GEiav  £(pTi  xcov  vopi^ovxcDV  anxov  Exxoq  pEV  xexeXedxti- 
KEvai,  ETcl  yfli;  ds  xfjq  ’Axxiicni;  XEGdrpGai-  ti  ydp  o\)k  dv 
exeGti  ev  xoiq  Tcaxprpon;  pvT^pacriv,  t]  Kpnpdriv  xeGeIi;  oijk 
dv  Exn^Ev  onxE  axTiA,T|(;  oi)X£  Exciypappaxoi;,  j\  x&  xdrpq)  lo 
TtpoaKEipevri  ptivvEi  xon  anyYparpecix;  xonvopa.  dX,Xd 
5f]A.ov  oxi  KdGodoi;  EdoGri  xoiq  (pEnyonaiv,  xal  ^>iA,6- 
Xopoi;  A,eyei  xal  Appiixpioq  ev  xoii;  dp^onoiv. 

1-13  228  F  5  FGrH  =  Philoch.  328  F 137  FGrH  =  Did.  F  27.3  Schmidt 
p.  323^  1-3  Zopyros  F  6  FHG IV  533 

2 <pT|tJlv  dtJcoOaveiv  Vm:  om.  cett.  5  auxov desinit E  Si]  Bekker:  ei 
PI:  f|  cett.  9  n  Kpt)P6r|v  Casaubon:  ooAATiP6riv  codd. 

93  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  philosophorum  1 .22  (OCT  1 .9.3-7 

Long) 

149W  ('^v  5e  xcov  ETtxd  aocpoov,)  xaGd  xai  FIAdxcov  cpTioi  *  xal 

Tipcoxoi;  ao(p6<;  covopdoGn  dpxovxoi;  ’AGt^vticti  Aapaaiou, 
KaG’  bv  Kal  ol  ETtxd  oocpol  exA^iiGriaav,  c6<;  q)Ticn  Aripiixpioi; 

6  <I>aX,Tipeu(;  ev  xf|  xwv  ’Apxovxcov  dvaypacpp. 

1  ^  228  F  /  FGrH;  Thales  11 A  IDK 1 67. 10-14  1  PI.  Prt.  343 A 1-2 

1  nv  6e  xcov  eicTct  aocpcbv  suppl.  Diels 

94  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  philosophorum  2.7  (OCT  1 .59.26- 

60.7  Long) 

A.£yexai  6k  xaxd  xt^v  Eep^ou  didPaoiv  eiKoaiv  excov 
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On  Procedures  and  Offices  of  the  State 
List  of  Archons  [List  ofArchons  92-4] 

92  Marcellinus,  The  Life  of  Thucydides  32  {SGL  1.8.4-16  Alberti) 

Didymus  says  that  he  (Thucydides)  died  a  violent  death  at  Ath¬ 
ens  after  his  return  from  exile.  He  says  that  Zopyrus  is  his  source 
for  this.  That  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Athenians  had  allowed  the  ex¬ 
iles,  except  for  the  Pisistratidae,  to  come  back  after  the  defeat  in 
Sicily.  That  he  did,  therefore,  come  back  and  died  a  violent  death, 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  of  Cimon.  He  (Didymus) 
added  that  in  his  opinion  those  people  were  silly  who  thought  that 
he  (Thucydides)  had  died  abroad,  but  had  been  buried  in  Attic 
soil.  For  in  that  case  he  would  either  not  have  been  buried  in  the 
vault  of  his  ancestors  or,  if  he  had  been  placed  there  secretly,  he 
would  not  have  got  a  tombstone  or  an  epitaph,  which,  placed  on 
the  tomb  as  it  is,  makes  known  the  historian’s  name.  In  any  case,  it 
is  clear  that  the  exiles  were  allowed  to  come  back,  as  both  Philo- 
chorus  and  Demetrius  in  his  Archons  say. 


93  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  1.22  (OCT 
1. 9.3-7  Long) 

He  (Thales)  was  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  as  Plato  says  too; 
and  he  was  the  first  to  be  called  “Wise,”  during  Damasias’ 
archonship  at  Athens.^  At  that  time  the  Seven  Wise  Men  too  got 
their  name,  as  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  says  in  his  List  ofArchons. 

'  In  583/2  B.C. 


94  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  2.7  {OCT 
1.59.26-60.7  Long) 

It  is  stated  that  he  (Anaxagoras)  was  twenty  years  old  at  the 
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eivai,  j3e|3io)Kevai  6e  ePdoixiiKOVTa  6i)o.  (prial  6’  ’AtcoAAo- 
5©po(;  ev  xoii;  XpoviKoii;  yeyevfiCTGai  a'uxov  tt]  eP6op,r|- 
KoaxTi  ’OA,a)p7tid5i,  XE0vT)Kevai  5e  x^  Ttptbxq)  exei  xfii; 

fepdopriKoaxfiq  6y56t|(;.  iip^axo  5e  9iA,oao(pEiv  ’A0r|VTi-  5 

aiv  ETil  Ka^A-tot),  exwv  eIkoctiv  dSv,  coq  cpriai  AT|pT\xpio<;  6 
‘I)aATipEa)(;  ev  xf|  xrov  ’Apxovxcov  dcvaYpatpf],  £V0a  Kai 
(paaiv  a'uxov  excov  Siaxpixj/ai  xpiaKovxa. 

1-8  228  F  2  FGrH  =  Apollod.  244  F  31  FGrH  =  Anaxag.  A  1  DK II 
5.19-25;  cf  84-5 

5  e(35o^TiKoatTi(;]  676011  Koaxiiq  Scaliger  6  KaX^ioo]  sive 
KaA.A.id6oo  Meursius 


De  magistratibus  [i.e.  de  demarchis] 

Scholium  in  Aristophanis  Nubes  37  (SA  1.3.1.256.11-20 
Koster) 

’ApiaxoxEArii;  6e  TtEpl  KAEia0£vou(;  (pTjoi  •  “KaxEaxTjOE 
Kai  dTipdpxouc;  xt^v  auxT^v  sxovxai;  ETtipEAsiav  xoi<; 
TupoxEpov  vauKAdpou;-  Kai  Y^p  xoui;  5ti|xo\)(;  dvxl  xcov 
vauKAapi&v  etcoitioev.”  ol  TtpoxEpov  vauKAapoi,  eixe  ujco 
ZoAcovoq  Kaxaaxa0£vx£<;  eixe  Kai  TcpoxEpov.  ouxoi  bs  xr^v  5 
TtopuTiv  xcov  nava0T|va(Q)v  EKoapouv  KA£ia0£VOU<; 
KaxaaxTioavxoi;  dvxl  vauKAdpcov.  eoxi  6£  biipap^oq  6 
xTiv  ETitbvupov  dpx^v  dpxcov  Kai  ’AoKAriKiddrii;  6 
’AAc^avdpEix;  xoui;  Kaxd  Sfjpov  dpxovxdi;  (piioi. 
Aiipiixpioc;  Se  6  ^aAripEUi;  ouxo)  •  “Kai  5Tipdpxou<;  ol  10 
TiEpl  SoAcova  Ka0{axavxo  ev  TcoAAp  oTioudfj,  iva  ol  Kaxd 
dilpov  dpxovxEc;  5i5c6ai  Kai  AapPdvcoai  xd  diKaia  jcap’ 
dAAiiAcov.”  EdEi  ouv  xov  dripapxov  aYaYEiv  Eii;  xoix; 
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time  of  Xerxes’  crossing  (of  the  Hellespont)^  and  that  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  Apollodorus  in  his  Chronicles  says  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  seventieth  Olympiad^  and  died  in  the  first  year  of 
the  tseventy-eightht.^  He  took  up  philosophy  at  Athens  at  the 
time  of  Callias,'*  when  twenty  years  old,  as  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  says  in  his  List  ofArchons,  and  they  also  say  that  he 
stayed  there  for  thirty  years. 

*  In  480/79  B.C. 

2 1.e.,  500-496  B.C. 

^This  date,  468/7  B.C.,  cannot  be  right.  Scaliger’s  conjecture  would  bring 
the  date  down  to  OI.  88,1  =  428/7  B.C.  But  see  Jacoby  FGrH  II  b  728  on 
244F3I. 

'*  Callias  was  archon  in  456/5.  He  may  have  been  confused  with  Calliades, 
who  was  archon  in  480/79  B.C.  On  the  whole  entry  see  Jacoby  FGrH  II  b  646 
on  228  F  2. 


On  Offices  [i.e.  on  demarchoi] 

95  Scholium  on  Aristophanes’  Clouds  37  (SA  1.3.1.256.11-20 
Koster) 

Aristotle  says  about  Cleisthenes:  “He  also  appointed 
demarchoi  (head  officers  of  the  deme)  with  the  same  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  the  former  nauklaroi}  For  he  also  established  the  demes  to 
replace  the  (administrative  units  of)  nauclaries.’’  The  former 
nauklaroi  are  those  who  were  instituted  either  by  Solon  or  even 
earlier.  These  {demarchoi)  used  to  organize  the  procession  of  the 
Panathenaea,  Cleisthenes  having  appointed  them  in  place  of  (the) 
nauklaroi.  A  demarchos  is  the  official  holding  the  eponymous  of¬ 
fice;  and  Asclepiades  of  Alexandria  speaks  (of  them  as)  ‘those 
holding  office  at  the  level  of  the  deme’ .  Demetrius  of  Phalemm 
speaks  (of  them)  as  follows:  “Solon  and  his  associates  were  also 
very  keen  to  appoint  demarchoi  so  that  those  holding  office  at  the 
level  of  the  deme  would  act  equitably  in  their  relations  with  one 
another.”  What  is  relevant  here^  is  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
demarchos  to  take  to  the  homes  (of  the  debtors)  those  who  were 
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oiKOvq  xo'V)(;  evexvpia^oiievoax;. 

1-14  scholium  editionis  Aldinae  proprium  post  scholium  vetus  37c  II 228 
F  31  FGrH  =  Asclepiades  339  F  2  FGrH  1-7  cf.  Phot.  1.247.22- 
248.9  Porson  1-4  Arist.  Ath.  21.5;  cf.  Harp,  v  4  4-14  =  Solon  T 

340 Martina  (cf.  Solon  F 79-80 Ruschenbusch)  13-14c/  Harp.  527; 
praeterea  cf.  Pollux  8.108-11;  Hsch.  5824;  Phot.  5244  =  Suda  5  420 
=  Lex.  Sabb.  48.4-8;  Suda  5421;  AB  1.242.16-18 


3  vauKX«poi(;  sic  constanter Aid :  vauKpdpoK;  Amt.,  Harp.  II  avxl  xwv  _> 


De  institutis  rei  publicae  [Ilepi  xr\<;  ’AOiivtioi  vojxoGeoiac;  98-9] 


Pollux,  Onomasticon  8.51-3  (LG  9.2.120.22-121.10  Bethe) 

51  f|  5  ’  eioaYyeA-ia  xeTaKxai  bzi  tcov  aypdtpcov  Siiixoaicov 

dducnpdxcov.  Kaid  xov  vopov  tov  eiaaTYe^'^i-KOv  *  *  * 
(dptpoxepox;  ydp  X^eyouCTiv),  oq  xeixai  *  *  *  Tiepl  d)v  ouk 
eial  v6|ioi,  ddiKcav  6exi(;  dXiaKexaiTi  dpxcov  ii  piltcop,  ei<; 
xTiv  (3ouX.tiv  eiaayyeXia  Sidoxai  Kax’  auxou,  kocv  pev  5 
pexpia  ddiKeiv  5okt],  fi  PouA-fi  Ttoieixai  eJiiPoXilv, 

52  dv  58  pei^co,  mpa5{5coai  SiKaoxtipitp*  x6  SexipTipa,  6  xi 
XpTj  ;ca0eiv  i]  dTcoxioai. 

eyivovxo  5e  eiaayyeX,iai  xal  xaxd  xqv  KaxaX,u6vxcov 
xov  Sfjpov  pTjxopcov,  Ti  pT]  xd  dpiaxa  x^  5iipcp  XEyovxcov,  lo 
"H  7tp6(;  xo\)(;  Tio^epiouc;  dveu  xou  7CEp907ivai  dTceXOovxmv, 

Ti  7cpo56vxcov  (ppoupiov  t]  axpaxidv  t]  vauq,  080- 
(ppaaxoi;  ev  x^  Tcpmxq)  7C8pl  Nopcov. 

oxi  5e  6  8iaayy8{X,a(;  xal  oux  eXrov  d^ripio^  Tjv, 

53  'Y7cep8i5Ti(;  ev  x^  UTcep  AuKOcppovoq  (pT|aiv.  xaixoi  y8  6  i5 
0869paaxo(;  xo\)(;  pev  dX,Xa(;  ypa9d^  ypavifapevouc; 
XiX.{a(;  x’  69A,iaKdv8iv,  eI  x6  TcepTcxov  x©v  9T|9a)v  pri 
KttxaA^dPoiEV,  Kal  TcpoaaxipouaOai,  xolx;  5e  EiaayyeX,- 
X^ovxai;  pi]  dxipouoGai  pev,  69X.eiv  Se  xd<;  xiX,(a<;-  eoixe 
5e  xouxo  5id  xoix;  pa5ia><;  eiaayy8A,X,ovxa(;  uaxepov  20 

7tpocTyeypd90ai. 

AT|poo0evT|(;  5e  ev  x^  Kaxd  MeSovxo^  Ka'i  xaxd  xwv  pt] 
7cpocrr|K6vx(0(;  xp  e7iiKA.f|p(p  ouvoikouvxcov  yiveoGai  xd(; 
eiaayyeA,{a(;  X.8yei. 

XiA.101  5e  Kaxd  pev  xov  XoXcova  xaq  e{aayyeX,ia<;  25 
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seizing  a  security  for  a  debt. 

‘  The  text  of  the  scholium  has  forms  of  nauklaros,  the  correct  form  being 
naukraros. 

^  In  the  Clouds  Strepsiades  is  complaining  about  the  demarchos  who  “is 
biting  him  in  the  bedding”:  he  is  afraid  his  creditors  will  come  and  seize  a 
security  for  his  debts  (35). 

Arist.:  avr&v  Aid.  5  vauicXapifiv:  Aid.:  vauKpapifiv  Arist.,  Harp.  II  npoxepov 
Hermann:  Jipfflxov  . .  Aid.  12  apxovxec;  seclus.  Hermann  14  evexupia^o- 
pevou(;  edd,:  evexeipiaCop^ou(;y4W. 

On  Procedures  of  the  State  {On  Legislation  at  Athens  98-9] 

96A  Pollux,  Nomenclature  8,51-3  {LG  9.2.120.22-121. 10  Bethe) 

51  Impeachment  {eisangelia)  is  prescribed  against  uncodified 
crimes  against  the  state.  According  to  the  impeachment  law*** 
— for  they  speak  in  both  ways — which  is  laid  down  ***  concern¬ 
ing  which  there  are  no  laws,  but  (if)  someone  is  caught  conunit- 
ting  a  crime,  either  a  magistrate  or  an  orator,  an  impeachment 
against  him  is  presented  to  the  council,  and  if  he  seems  to  be  com¬ 
mitting  a  moderate  crime,  the  council  imposes  the  fine,  but  if  a 

52  greater  (injustice),  they  turn  the  case  over  to  a  law  court;  (it  im¬ 
poses)  the  penalty  which  he  must  suffer  or  pay. 

Impeachments  were  brought  against  those  orators  who  were 
(accused  of)  overthrowing  the  democracy,  or  not  saying  what  was 
best  for  the  democracy,  or  going  on  a  mission  to  the  enemy  with¬ 
out  having  been  sent,  or  betraying  a  fort  or  army  or  ships,  as 
Theophrastus  (says)  in  the  first  book  of  On  Laws. 

Hyperides  in  his  speech  For  Lycophron  says  that  an  accuser 

53  who  was  unsuccessful  in  an  impeachment  was  not  fined.  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  however,  says  that  those  who  lodge  other  indictments 
are  fined  one  thousand  (drachmas)  if  they  do  not  win  one  fifth  of 
the  votes,  and  in  addition  are  disenfranchised,  while  those  who 
lay  an  impeachment  are  not  disenfranchised  but  are  fined  the(se) 
one  thousand  (drachmas).  It  is  likely  that  this  was  a  later  addition 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  people  brought  impeachments. 

Demosthenes  in  the  speech  Against  Medon  says  that  impeach¬ 
ments  were  brought  also  against  those  who  do  not  live  with  an 
heiress  in  the  appropriate  way.^ 

One  thousand  judged  the  impeachments  according  to  Solon; 
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eKpivov,  Kaxa  6e  tov  <I)a^T]pea  Kal  Tcpoq  xcevxaKoaioi. 

1-26  Thphr.  no.  6J6A  FHS&G  1-21  cf.  Harp,  e  7  =  Suda  ei  222  = 

Lex.  Sabb.  54. 1 7-55. 2  \-4cf.  Suda  ei  220  =  AB1. 244. 1 4-1 7  -An. 
Bachm.  1.210.4-8;  el v.  ad 96B.  1 8-1 9  9-l2cf.  legemap.  Hyper.  3.7- 

8  10  iXTi — A-eyovtcov]  Hyper.  3.4  13  Trspl  Noiicov]  Thphr.  no. 
589.17c  FHS&G  14-21  c/  Harp,  e  7  =  Suda  ei  222  =  Lex.  Sabb. 
54.21—4  \5  Hyper.  3.12  22  Dem.  F  7 Baiter  &  Sauppe  25-6 
228F12bFGrH  25U'hsi\a\Arist.Ath.8.4  de^^k-Bv.M.  Stein, 

ZPE  120(1998}  19-22 

\-26  desunt  in  AB  2  tiZ  lacunam  statuit  Bethe  3  0(;  Keitai]  oiV<b<; 

Lexicon  Rhetoricum  Cantabrigiense  s.v.  eiaayyeX,ia  (14.4- 
1 9  Houtsma) 

eiaayyeX.ia,  Kaxa  Kaivcov  Kal  dypdcpcov  d6iKTip.dxoc)v. 
adxri  |iev  ow  y\  KaiKiA.io'o  56^a.  ©eocppaaxoq  6£  ev  x^ 
xexdpxQ)  Tuepi  v6|ia)v  (prial  yeveaGai,  edv  xiq  Kaxa^d^  xov 
5fip.ov  piixcopii  iiT]  xd  dpiaxa  o\)p,po\)A.£t)Ti  XP^Iiotxa  X,aii- 
Pdvcav,  Ti  £dv  xk;  7tpo6i5m  %cop{ov  ti  vad<;  ti  7C£^r|v  axpax-  5 
idv,  fj  £dv  xk;  £iq  xoi)!;  7ioA«£|j,{ox)(;  d(piKvf|xai  ti  fviKoiri 

Tiap’adxoiqTi  axpaxEKTixai  p.£x’aiJxcc>vTl  5cc>pa  Xap-pavTi. 

cjT)vo^oA,oy£i  6£  xoiq  1)716  0£O(ppdaxoK  r\  Kaxd  0£p,ia- 
xokXeoxx;  £iaayy£A,ia,  13V  £iai3yy£iA.£  Kaxd  KpaxEpov 
AecoPcoxti;  ’AAK^aimvo;  ’Ayp'uAT]0£v.  evioi  6£xcbv  pT|x6-  10 
pcDV  EicoGEoav  KaX-Eiv  Kal  xd  p,£ydX.a  d5iKfi|iaxa 
£{oayy£X.{av. 

Eaxi  5’  oxE  £iiPdAX-ovx£(;  xo6<;  aDKOtpavxoDp-EVOTx; 
EiGTiyyeX,Aov ,  ©(;  jiEv  <I>iA-6xopo<;,  xiAicov  KaGe^op.evcov, 

dx;  56  AT||iTixpiO(;  6  3>aAT|p£{)(;,  xiAicov  TCEVxaKoaicov.  Kai-  15 
kIAioc;  56  olSxcoc;  dpicaxo*  EioayyEAia  eoxIv  0  TCEpl  Kai¬ 
vcov  d5iKrm,dxcov  5£5cbKaaiv  djcEVEyKEiv  ol  v6|j,oi.  egxi  56 
x6  ^eXexcoiievov  ev  xai<;  xcov  aocpiaxcov  5iaxpij3ai<;. 


1-18  =  Caec.  Cal.  F  155  Ofenloch  p.  158  =  Thphr.  no.  636B 
FHS&G  1-15  P/»7oc/i.52SF  799  FGrf/  1-12  Crafer.  J42  F  77a 
FGrH  2-15  228 F  12a FGrH  S-IO cf.  Plu.  Them.  23.1  17-18c/ 
schol.  PI.  R.  565C  =  Suda  ei  221  =  AB  1.244.18-23  =  An.  Bachm. 
1.210.8-13  =  Lex.  Sabb.  54.12-16 


1  Kaivmv  Dobree:  koivcov  cod.  2  KaiKiA,iov  Dobree:  Kikivoo  cod. 

5  7tpo5i5»  Meier:  TipoSiSooc;  cod.  6  TCoXepiotx;  d(piKvfjxai  Meier:  _ > 
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an  additional  five  hundred  according  to  (Demetrius)  of 
Phalerum.^ 

’  I.e.,  by  having  sexual  intercourse  with  her  three  times  a  month. 

^  The  Greek  is  ambivalent:  if  it  is  compared  to  52.2,  a  temporal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  kata  in  the  sense  of  “in  the  time  of’  imposes  itself;  but  generally  it  is 
compared  to  96B. 15-16  and  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  “according  to”;  cp. 
Jacoby  FGrH  II  b  649  on  228  F 12  and  III  b  Suppl.  1 565  on  Philoch.  328  F 199. 

add.  F)  Xeyei  FS  13  jcpwxq)  deest  in  FS  14  d^iipio^  fiv]  dTipoQ  ouk  f|v 
L  23  JtpooTiKovxroi;  Meier:  npocniKovxcov  FSL  24  Xeyei]  sKpivev  L 

96B  Cambridge  Rhetorical  Lexicon  under  impeachment  (14.4-19 
Houtsma) 

Impeachment  (eisangelia),  against  new  and  uncodified 
crimes.  This  at  any  rate  is  the  opinion  of  Caecilius.  But 
Theophrastus  in  the  fourth  book  of  On  Laws  says  that  it  occurs  if 
an  orator  subverts  the  democracy  or  accepts  money  for  not  offer¬ 
ing  the  best  counsel,  or  if  someone  betrays  a  position  or  ships  or  a 
land  army,  or  if  someone  goes  over  to  the  enemy  or  tis  victorf  on 
their  side,*  or  serves  with  them,  or  accepts  gifts. 

The  impeachment  against  Themistocles,  which,  according  to 
Craterus,  Leobotes  the  son  of  Alcmaeon  from  Agryle  brought, 
agrees  with  the  (statements)  of  Theophrastus.  But  some  of  the 
orators  were  accustomed  to  call  even  crimes  that  were  not  great 
(grounds  for)  impeachment. 

It  also  occurred  when  those  attacking  sycophants  brought  an 
impeachment,  when,  as  Philochorus  (says),  there  were  one  thou¬ 
sand  (jurors)  seated,  but  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  (says)  there  were 
fifteen  hundred.  Caecilius,  however,  defines  it  this  way,  “An 
impeachment  is  what  the  laws  allow  to  be  brought  in  the  case  of 
new  crimes.”  It  is  the  subject  of  exercises  in  the  diatribes  of  the 
sophists. 

’  The  text  appears  to  be  corrupt;  with  Dobree’s  conjecture  the  text  would 
read:  “lives  in  their  midst”;  with  Lugebil’s:  “takes  up  residence  in  their  midst.” 

jioXepouq  d(piKveixai  cod.  v  ikoiti  cod. :  oiKoiTj  Dobree:  pexoucrj  Lugebil  9 
^(-Kpaxepov  Cobet,  Var.  Lect.  1854,  369:  elxe  0epiaxoKX,ea  eioaTye  (super  y 
alterum  X  scripto)  eiofjyyeiX.e  Kpaxep6<;  cod.  13  CTUKOcpavxoupevoxx;] 
auKocpavxouvxaq  Vfe/ir//  14  d^iXoxopoq  Dobree:  ^iX6xavQ(;  cod.  15-16 
KaiKi A,iO(;  Dobree:  Kaxet  6e  cod.  1 8  aocpiaxQv  Dobree:  ao(p&v  cod. 
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Lexicon  Rhetoricum  Cantabrigiense  s.v.  ixt]  oixya  SiKii 
(21.4-19  Houtsma) 


p,fi  ovaa  6iKr|  •  AiniiiTpioc;  6  3>aA.ri  peix;  eviovi;  A-eyei 
TQV  Kpivopevcov  KaKOTe%veiv  toiq  6ia)Koa)aiv  dvTiXaY- 
xdvovTaq  xf^v  p.f]  ovaav  •  6ei  y^P  \)7cep  dexa 

6pa%pa)v  dpcpiPTixowxaq  fSiaixrixeig  8eKa  Exrit  Xap,- 
Pdveiv  •  5i6  Kttl  EKEixo  vopoi;  pri  EiadyEoGai  5(ict|v,  ei  jafi 
TtpoxEpov  E^ExaaBEiTi  Tcap  ’  amoii;  x6  Tcpaypa-  evioxx;  5£ 
da0EV£q  TO  diKaiov  £%ovTa<;  Kal  SEdoiKoxaq  xt]v 
KaxaSiaixav  xpovovi;  £p.pdA.A.£iv  Kal  OKii\|/Eiq  oia^ 
5ok£iv  Eivai  E'uA.oyo'Ui;,  Kal  x6  psv  iipcoxov  irapaypa- 
(()£CT0ai,  Eixa  i)7t6pv\)CT0ai  voaov  ^  dTioSriiiiav,  Kal  teXed- 
xcovxai;  etcI  ttiv  K-upiav  xfi<;  8ia{x'n(;  fip-Epav  ovk 
dTtavxcovxac;,  OTicoq  SwcovTai  dvxiX,ayxdv£iv  xfiv 
ovoav  xm  £A,6vxi,  oSaxE  e^  i)7capxfi^  dKEpaiov  a-uxoii; 
KaGiCTxaaGai  xov  dycova. 

Kax’  EVioDq  5e  fi  dvx{A,Tj^{<;  eoxiv  oxq)  dvxiA,ax£iv 
E^fjv  •  Kal  pEXEypa\|/av  f|  oX,co<;  ek  x&v  A,6ycov  a^xr^v 
dvEiA-ov'  xoi^xoD  6£  aixiov  x\  xov  eGovi;  ekXeixi/k;, 
dvfipT|xai  ydp  pExd  xwv  6iaixr|xcov  r\  dvxiA-Ti^K;.  E^fiv  5’ 
dvxiX-ayxdvEiv  svxoq  fipEpmv  SsKa. 


5 


1-15  228  F 13  FGrH;  cf  Phot.  1.229.24-230.2  Porson;  AB  1.278.29- 
33  3-4  ■urcep  Seku  6paxix®v]  cf.  Poll.  8.100  4  Siaixrixaq]  cf. 

Harp.  552  ~  Suda  5 888  =  Lex.  Vind.  no.  8;  Hsch.  5 1032;  Suda  5 887; 
AB  1.235.20-5;  Lex.  Sabb.  48.25-49.3  19  evxoqfipepcciv  5eKa]  cf. 

Poll.  8.61 


2-3  dvxiX.ayxttvovxa(;  Dobree:  dvxiA,aYX«vo3)ai  cod.  4-5 
5iaixTixeiq — A,ap.pdveiv  cod.:  6iaixr|xd^  eiq  5{ktiv  eKdoxT|v 
^apPdveiv  Muller  FHG  II 364:  SiaiXTixdc;  SiKaoxdi^  Xappaveiv 
Wehrli  8  OKTi\|fei(;  Dobree:  OKeyeK;  cod.  10  elxa  Dobree:  x6 
cod.  1 1  xfii;  Dobree:  auxTiq  cod.  9  oitco^  Suvovxai  Houtsma:  6jit|  — ► 

Harpocration,  Lexicon  in  decern  oratores  Atticos  s.v.  napd- 
axaaii;  (no.  31,  206.23-207.7  Keaney) 

Ttapdaxaai?  •  ’loaioq  ev  xw  IlEpl  xov  Ilvppov  kA,t|pov. 
xovvopa  Tcapd  7coX,Avi^  eoxIv  ’Axxikoii;.  eoxi  6£  SpaxpT] 
KaxaPaA,A,o|Li£VT|  viro  xSv  SiKa^opEvcov  xd^  iSiaq  SiKai;. 
M£vav6poq  MiaoyvvTi  • 
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97  Cambridge  Rhetorical  Lexicon  under  there  not  being  a  law  suit 
(21 .4-19  Houtsma) 

There  not  being  a  law  suit  {me  ousa  dike):  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  says  that  some  defendants  in  cases  of  arbitration  use 
fraudulent  means  against  the  plaintiffs  by  moving  to  get  the  judg¬ 
ment  by  default  declared  null  and  void  and  thus  obtain  a  rehearing 
of  the  case.  For  those  involved  in  litigations  of  more  than  ten 
drachmas  are  obliged  to  get  arbitrators  ften  yearsf.^  For  that  very 
reason  a  law  was  passed  that  a  case  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  court 
unless  it  was  previously  examined  in  their  (the  arbitrators’)  court. 
Some  people  who  have  a  weak  case  to  defend  and  are  afraid  the 
arbitration  will  go  against  them,  cause  delays  and  make  such  ex¬ 
cuses  as  seem  to  be  reasonable;  first  they  take  exception  to  the  ad¬ 
missibility  of  the  case,  next  they  swear  affidavits  about  (their) 
illness  or  absence  abroad,  and  finally  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
arbitration  they  do  not  appear  in  court.  In  this  way  they  can  get  the 
judgment  by  default  declared  null  and  void  for  the  party  who  had 
got  the  conviction  and  thus  obtain  a  rehearing  of  the  case,  so  as  to 
be  back  at  their  starting  point  with  the  litigation  undecided. 

According  to  some  people  the  term  antilexis  (“moving  for  a 
rehearing”)  applies  to  anyone  for  whom  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a 
rehearing  of  the  case;  and  they  (the  orators)  altered  (the  term)  or 
removed  it  entirely  from  their  speeches.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  practice;  for — together  with  the  arbitra¬ 
tors — moving  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case  has  been  abandoned.  It 
was  possible  to  move  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case  within  ten  days. 

'  The  text  is  corrupt.  Muller’s  emendation  would  give  “for  each  separate 
case”;  Wehrli’s  “as  judges.” 

Suvovtai;  cod.  1 3  ■b7iapxfi<;  Dobree:  ’  uti  ’  dpxfiv  cod.  1 5  f]  dvx{A.Ti^i<; 
eativ  oxcp  Houtsma:  h  dvxiXri^K;-  ouxtoq  cod. 

98  Harpocration,  Lexicon  on  the  Ten  Attic  Orators  under  plaintijf's 
deposit  (no.  31, 206.23-207.7  Keaney) 

Plaintiff’s  deposit  (parastasis):  Isaeus  in  his  speech  On  the  Es¬ 
tate  of  Pyrrhus.  The  word  occurs  in  many  Attic  (orators).  It  is  a 
drachma  paid  by  the  plaintiffs  in  private  law  suits.  Menander  in 
The  Woman-Hater: 
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^Kei  5e  Ypa|Li|iaT£{6iov  5 

eKEioe  5i0Dpov  Kal  TiapdataoK;,  pia 
5paxii^- 

’ApiaxoT£A.T|(;  6e  ev  ’AOrivaioov  noA^ixEia  TCEpl  xcov 

0£apo0£xwv  A,£ycov  (pTioiv  ovxqk;-  “Eial  5k  Ypatpai  Tipoq 

avxo'u^,  (bv  7tapdaxaai(;  x{0£xai,  ^sviaq  xal  5(opo^£via(;,  10 
dv  xk;  Scopa  5o\)<;  d7i09iJYn  ^eviav,  xal  yedSey- 
Ypacpfjq  Kal  xj/EDdoKA-Tixiat;  Kal  PodX,£{)0£CO(;  Kal 
dYpatpiov  Kal  iioixeiac;.” 

Axiprixpioc;  5e  6  OaA<Tip£\)(;  ev  xoic;  IlEpl  vop,o0£CT{a(; 
xolx;  6iaixTixd(;  (pT|ai  X.apPdvEiv  xd<;  6paxiid<;  |j.iav  )i£v  15 
drco  xr\q  A,f|5e®<;,  V  Ttapdoxaaiv  EKdA^ow,  EXEpav  Se  Ka0  ’ 
•OTTcopoaiav  EKdaxtiv. 

1-17  =  Phot.  j.v.  icapdataai^  (2.336.15-27  Porson)  =  Suda  s.v. 
napaaxaa\<;(no.  443,  LG  1.4.41.29-42.6  Adler)  =  Lex.  Rhet.  Cant. 
(67.9-20  Houtsma)  =  228  F  7  FGrH  1  Isaeus  3.47  2-3  cf.  AB 

1.290.19-22  4-1  Men.  F  278  Koerte  8-U  Arist.  Ath.  59.3  15 

6iaiTnTd<;]  cf.  ad  97.4 

[DE  =  epitome ]  1 1  >4  rist.  Kal  avKocpavtia^  Kal  Sdjpoov  post  ^8v  lav 
habet  1 2  dcYpatpicn)  Harp,  plenus  et  D,  Arist. :  ...cpioo  E,  Phot.:  ypatpioo 
Suda  15  X,ap.pdveiv  Phot.,  Sudae  F:  Xa(P)eiv  Sudae  MP^:  Axxxeiv 
Sudae  G  17  ■OTicopooiov  Phot.,  Suda 
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Lexicon  Rhetoricum  Cantabrigiense  s.v.  Kvpia  £KKX,Tiaia 
(19.19-20.9  Houtsma) 

Kupia  [ti]  EKKA-Tioia.  Ariprixpioc;  6  OaX.TipExx;  ev  x^ 
dsuxEpcp  riEpl  xfic;  ’A0T|vai(ov  vo|io0£a{a(; . 

7iX,Eiaxa  Expripdxi^EV  ti  pEYiaxa  xcc»v  koivcov  •  fd^X,’  evtiv 
xov  5£6E|i.£vovt  (prioiv  •  EiKOxcoq  6’  dv  xiq  aux^  etcixi- 
pricTEiEV  eI  Ydp  dv  tioxe  Kupiac;  £KKX.r|a{aq  xoui;  5 

’A0T|vaiou<;  vop-iaai  ev . Ep{o0ouv . 

dp.£ivov  ouv  ’Apioxox£X,r|9-  xd<;  Ydp  dpxdq  ev  xaiq 
Kupiaiq  EKKA^Tiaiau;  EtprioE  X£ipoxov£ia0ai,  Kal  xdq 
£ioaYYEX.{a(;,  Kal  xd  dA,X,a  xc5v  dvaYKaicov  xpilpocxi^Eiv, 
Kal  TEEpl  aixou,  (p'uA.aKfjq  xfjc;  X“pa9>  Kal  xd(;  d7tOYpa(pd(;  10 
xcov  5ti|lI£UO|X£V(ov  dvaYiYvcboKEiv,  Kal  xdq  X.t|^ei(;  xcbv 
kA,11PCOV  •  ETcl  5e  xflC  EKXTIC  JipUXaVEiaC  Tcpoq  XOiq  EipTj- 
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“In  that  direction  (into  court)  a  small  tablet  with  two  leaves  (a 
diptych)  drags  (you)  and  a  plaintiff’s  deposit  (of)  one 
drachma.” 

In  The  Athenian  Constitution,  Aristotle  in  speaking  about  the 
(board  of)  legislators  says:  “Under  their  jurisdiction  fall  indict¬ 
ments  on  which  a  plaintiff’s  deposit  is  paid:  for  being  a  foreigner; 
for  bribery  by  a  foreigner,  (i.e.)  when  someone  is  acquitted 
through  bribery  on  a  charge  of  being  a  foreigner;  for  falsely  regis¬ 
tering  someone  as  a  debtor;  for  falsely  appearing  as  witness  to  a 
judicial  summons;  for  failure  to  delete  a  discharged  debtor;  for 
failure  to  register  a  debtor;  for  adultery.” 

According  to  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in  his  (books)  On  Legis¬ 
lation,  the  arbitrators  received  the  drachmas,  one  from  the  (de¬ 
posit  paid  by  the  plaintiff  while  filing  a)  claim,  which  they  called 
parastasis;  the  other  with  each  application  for  delaying  proceed¬ 
ings. 


99  Cambridge  Rhetorical  Lexicon  under  regular  assembly  (19.19- 
20.9  Houtsma) 

Regular  Assembly  (kyria  ekklesia).  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in 
the  second  (book  of)  On  the  Legislation  of  the  Athenians  ...  (the 
regular  assembly)  transacted  most  or  the  most  important  of  public 
business.  tOn  the  other  hand/it  was  possible/the  person  put  in 
prisont  he  says.  One  might  reasonably  criticize  him.  For  if  he 
would  think  the  Athenians  (would)  ever  (have  had)  regular  as¬ 
semblies  in  (which)  . . .  they  farmed  out . . .  ^  Now,  Aristotle  (is) 
better:  for  he  has  said  that  in  the  regular  assemblies  a  vote  was 
taken  by  show  of  hands  on  (the  conduct  of  those  holding)  the  pub¬ 
lic  offices,  and  that  it  (the  regular  assembly)  transacted  the  im¬ 
peachments,  and  the  remainder  of  the  necessary  business,  and 
about  the  com  supply,  the  defense  of  the  country,  and  that  it  had 
the  lists  of  confiscated  properties  read  aloud  (to  it),  and  the  claims 
to  inheritances.^  In  the  sixth  prytany  in  addition  to  the  agenda  al- 
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139  W 


101 

146  W 


lievoic;  Ktt'i  Tcepl  tt\(;  oatpaKOcpopiaq  e7ci%eipoTov{av 

5i5o(j6ai,  ei  5ok8i  ti  pii. 

1-14  228  F  4  FGrH  7-14  Arist.  Ath.  43.4-5;  cf  Harp,  k  100; 
praeterea  cf.  Poll.  8.95;  Hsch.  <4671;  Phot.  1.165.1-4  Porson;  Suda 
K  2760;  AB  1.274. 19-20 


1  fi  del.  Meier  2  post  vo^o0eo^a(;  XV fere  literarum  spatium,  6  post 
ev  et  6  post  eiiloSow  X  fere  literarum  spatium  in  codice  esse  testatur 
Dobree;  cf.  quae  supplevit  Muller  FHG II 116  4  xov  SeSe^i^ov]  tcov 

SeSimeoiii^cov  Dofcree  5  eiyap]  xi  yap  Meier:  xiqyctp  Muller  7 

De  civitate  [Depl  ’A0T|VTiai  vopoOeaiai;  100] 

Harpocration,  Lexicon  in  decern  oratores  Atticos  s.v. 
"EpKeioq  Zexx;  (no.  134, 112.3-8  Keaney) 

''EpKeioc;  Zeoi;  •  Aewapxoi;  ev  xw  Kaxa  Moox^wvoq  •  “ei 
(ppaxopeq  anxm  Kal  (3co)iol  Ai6<;  epKeion  Kal  ’A7c6A-A.(ovo<; 
Tcaxpaion  eiaiv.”  epKeioq  Zev^,  d)  Poopoi;  evxoi;  epKOO(;  ev 
xp  iSpiixai  ■  xov  yap  7tepipoA,ov  epKOi;  eA-eyov.  6xi  5e 
xonxoK;  pexfjv  xfji;  TtoA^ixeiaq  olq  eiri  Zeix;  epKeioi;,  5 
deSi^XcoKe  Kttl  'Y7iepei6Ti(;  ev  xw  'YTcep  8x11101:0111x01),  ei 
yvTiaioq,  Kal  Aiiprixpioq  ev  xoi<;  Ilepi  xfii;  ’AOxivriai 
vopoGeoiaq. 


1—8  228  F  6  FGrH  =  Din.  F  32.2  Conomis  3-5  epiceioi; — epKeiO(;  = 
Phot.  1.14. 18-20  Porson  =  Suda  £3015  3-4  epKeioi; — eA^yov]  =  EM 

375. 23-4  6  Hyper.  F  94  Jensen 


De  alienis  [nepixiic;  ’AGnvriai  vopo0eaia<;  101] 

Harpocration,  Lexicon  in  decern  oratores  Atticos  s.v.  OKacpri- 
(popoi  (no.  21,  236.15-21  Keaney) 

aKa(pTi(p6poi*  Aeivapxoq  ev  x^  Kaxa  ’AyiioiKXeoix; 
cpiiaiv  •  “ol  dvxl  OKacpricpopcov  ecpxiPoi  eiq  xxiv  dcKpoTcoA^iv 
dvaPiiaovxai,  00%  npiv  exovxeq  %dpiv  xi]*;  noX-ixeiai;, 
dA,A.d  x^  xonxen  dpyopitp,”  dvxl  xoD  pexoiKOi  •  onxoi  ydp 
eoKacpricpopoDv  ’ABiivTiai.  Aripiixpioq  yonv  ev  y'  Nopo-  5 
Geaiac;  (prialv  oxi  icpoaexaxxev  6  v6po<;  xoii;  pexoiKon;  ev 
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ready  mentioned,  a  vote  of  confirmation  was  also  taken  concern¬ 
ing  the  ostracism  on  whether  or  not  to  proceed  (with  it). 

'  The  text  is  desperately  corrupt. 

^  The  text  as  it  stands  is  a  confused  excerpt  of  Aristotle;  see  there  and 
Harpocration  s.v. 

’ApiatoteX,T|(;  Nauck:  ’Apioxotekei  cod.  9  xd  aXKa  Meier:  xd(;  dXX.aq 
cod.  11  Xti^ek;  Dobree  exArist.  et  Poll.:  Sei^eu;  cod.  13  eTiixeipoxoviav 
cod.,  Arist.:  Ttpoxeipoxoviav  Meier  e  glossa  oaxpuKiopou  xp6n:0(;  Lex.  Rhet. 
Cant. 


On  Citizenship  {On  Legislation  at  Athens  100] 

1 00  Harpocration,  Lexicon  on  the  Ten  Attic  Orators  under  Zeus  of  the 
Enclosure  (no.  134, 112.3-8  Keaney) 

Zeus  of  the  Enclosure  {Herkeios  Zeus):  Dinarchus  in  his 
speech  Against  Moschion:  “If  he  has  clansmen  and  altars  of  Zeus 
of  the  Enclosure  and  of  Apollo  of  the  (Fore)  Fathers.”  Zeus  of  the 
Enclosure  (is  the  one),  for  whom  an  altar  is  set  up  within  an  enclo¬ 
sure  in  the  court — ^for  they  called  an  enclosure  a  herkos.  Citizen- 
rights  were  enjoyed  by  those  who  possessed  (an  altar  of)  Zeus  of 
the  Enclosure,  as  is  made  plain  both  by  Hyperides  in  his  speech  In 
Defence  of  the  Naturalized,  if  (it  is)  genuine,  and  by  Demetrius  in 
his  (books)  On  the  Legislation  of  the  Athenians . 

[DE  =  epitome]  3  Ptop6<;  Qgx:  pcopoi  cett.  et  DE,  Phot.,  Suda  4  auXf]  DE, 
Phot.,  Suda:  Harp,  plenus  II  iSpuxai  ABG:  iSpuvxai  cett.  et  DE,  Phot., 

Suda 


On  Foreigners  [On  Legislation  at  Athens  1 01  ] 

101  Harpocration,  Lexicon  on  the  Ten  Attic  Orators  under  bowl-carri¬ 
ers  (no.  21, 236.15-21  Keaney) 

bowl-carriers  {skaphephoroi):  Dinarchus  in  the  speech 
Agasicles  says:  “the  ephebes  acting  as  bowl-carriers  will  go  up  to 
the  Acropolis,  not  in  gratefulness  to  you  for  their  civil  rights,  but 
to  this  man’s  (silver)  money,”  (using  “bowl-carriers”)  instead  of 
“resident  aliens.”  For  these  people  used  to  act  as  bowl-carriers  at 
Athens.  Demetrius  at  least  says  in  Book  3  of  Legislation,  that  the 
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xaiq  7top.7caiq  avxoax;  |iev  omcpa^  (pepeiv,  xaq  6e 
0'D7axepa(;  aiL)x®v  "bSpeia  Ka'i  OKidSeia.  6ieiA,eKxai  jcep'i 
xoijxcov  Kal  ©eocppaaxoq  ev  i'  Nopcov. 

1-9  =  Phot.  j.v.  OKatpi^^opoi  (2.446.17-24  Person)  =  Suda  s.v.  OKacpii- 
(popoi  (no.  544,  LG  1.4.373.21-6 Adler)  =  228F5FGrH  =  Din.  FXVl 
5  Conomis  =  Thphr.  no.  653  FHS&G;  cf.  AB  1.304.27-9 

2  01  Phot.,  Suda:  oi  Harp.  ( Bind. ),  Din.  4  touTOU  et  dvTi  too  pexoiKOi 
om.  Harp,  plenus,  Phot.,  Suda 

De  singulis  philosophis  et  principibus  rei  publicae 

Socrates  vel  Socratis  defensio  [X(j)Kp(xxTi(;  ^  ScoKpdxou^ 

dTcoX-OYiot  1 02, 1 04, 1 06-8] 

102  Plutarchus,  Aristides  1.1-4;  6;  7;  8-9  (BT  1.1.249.1-20; 

250.9-11;  250.19-20;  250.23-251.3  Ziegler) 

95W  1  ’Apiaxeidriq  6  Auaipd^ou  cpuA-iiq  pev  fiv  ’Avxiox{6o(;, 

xcov  5e  diipcov  ’AA,to7reKfi0ev.  Tiepl  6’  o\)(yia(;  auxou  Xdyoi 
6idq)opoi  yeyovaenv,  6  pev  ev  Tcevia  o'uvxovo) 
KaxajiicDcyavxoq  mi  pexd  xtiv  xeX,euxTiv  dTcoA-iTtovxot; 
0uyaxEpa(;  5uo  rcoA,i)v  xpovov  dveKS6xou<;  6i’  djcopiav  5 

2  yevopeva<;-  repoq  6e  xouxov  xov  A,6yov  utio  7uoA,A,cov 
eipTjpevov  dvxixaaaopevoq  6  4>aA<'npe'u<;  Ariprixpioc;  ev  x® 
ZcoKpdxei  xcopiov  xe  OaXtipoi  (pT|ai  yivtooKeiv  ’Apiaxei- 
dou  yevopevov  ev  d)  xe0a7ixai,  ml  xeKpiipia  xfit;  tiepi  xov 
oiKOv  eu7cop{a<;  ev  pev  f^yeixai  xt^v  eTccbvupov  dp%T|v,  i^v  lo 
pp^e  xm  Kudpep  A,axd)v  eK  xcov  yevcov  xcov  xd  peyioxa 
xipi^paxa  KeKXTipevoov,  ouq  KevxaKoaiope6ipvou(;  jcpoo- 
riyopeuov,  exepov  6e  xov  e^ooxpaKiopov  •  ou6eviydp  xcov 
Tceviixcov,  aXXa  xoiq  e^  oikcov  xe  peydXcov  Kal  5id  yevoi)(; 

3  oyKov  e7ti(p06voi(;  oaxpaKov  eTci(pepea0ai  ■  xpixov  5e  Kal  is 
xeXeuxaiov,  bxi  viicnc;  dva0iipaxa  xopr|yiKOi)(;  xpiTCodai; 

ev  Aiovuaou  KaxaA-^oiTiev,  oi  Kal  Ka0  ’  "Hpa^  edeiKvuvxo, 
xoiauxT^v  etiiypacpfiv  6iaa4)Covxe<;  “’Avxioxlq  eviKa, 

4  ’ApiaxeiSriq  exopriyei,  ’Apxeoxpaxoi;  e6i6aaKe.”  xouxl 
pev  ouv  KaiTcep  eivai  5okouv  peyioxov,  do0eveaxax6v  20 

6  eaxi . . .  Ilavaixioq  pevxoi  Tcepl  xou  xpiTiodoq  dKOcpaivei 
xov  Ariprixpiov  opcovupia  dieyeuapevov •  . ..  xd  pev  ouv 
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law  directed  the  resident  aliens  to  carry  bowls  themselves  in  the 
processions,  and  their  daughters  water  jars  and  parasols.” 
Theophrastus  too  has  a  discussion  of  them  in  Book  10  of  Laws. 


On  individual  Philosophers  and  Leaders  of  the  State 

Socrates  or  Apology  of  Socrates  {Socrates  or  Apology  of 

Socrates  1 02, 1 04, 1 06-8] 

102  Plutarch,  Aristides  1.1-4;  6;  7;  8-9  {BT  1.1.249.1-20;  250.9-11; 
250.19-20;  250.23-251.3  Ziegler) 

1  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Antiochis  and  to  the  deme  Alopece.  Of  his  property  there  are  di¬ 
verse  accounts.  One  is  that  he  lived  under  the  constraint  of  pov¬ 
erty  all  his  life  and  at  his  death  left  two  daughters  who  for  a  long 

2  time  remained  unmarried  owing  to  their  lack  of  means.  This  story, 
which  is  told  by  many,  is  countered  by  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in 
his  Socrates.  He  says  that  he  knows  the  land  in  Phalemm  which 
belonged  to  Aristides,  and  where  he  is  buried.  He  takes  as  proofs 
of  the  affluence  of  (Aristides’)  house  (the  following).  First,  there 
is  the  office  of  eponymous  archon,  which  is  obtained  by  lot 
among  the  families  with  the  highest  property  tax  assessments, 
those  called  ‘five-hundred-com-measurers.’  Second,  there  is  the 
ostracism.^  For  it  is  not  the  poor  who  are  subjected  to  ostracism 
but  those  from  great  houses,  who  incur  envy  owing  to  the  prestige 

3  of  their  family.  Third  and  last,  he  has  left  in  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  tripods,  dedicated  in  recognition  of  a  prize-winning 
chorus  production.  These,  which  were  still  shown  in  our  own 
time,  preserve  the  following  inscription:  “the  (tribe)  of  Antiochis 
won;  Aristides  was  the  sponsor;  Archestratus  was  the  producer.” 

4  Now,  although  this  last  argument  appears  to  be  very  strong,  it  is  in 

6  fact  quite  weak.  ...^  As  for  the  tripod,  Panaetius,  on  the  other 

hand,  argues  that  Demetrius  was  misled  by  homonymy.  ...^  The 
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7  xo\)  ITavaixioD  |3eA.xiov  ETciaKeTixeov  otioji;  e%ei.  x^  6’ 

8  oCTxpdKQ)  ...  Kal  dp^ai  ye  xov  ’Apiaxeidriv  6 
’l6opevex)(;  ov  K\)ape'ux6v,  aXA,’  eX,opevcov  ’ABrivaicov  25 
(pTjCTiv.  ei  6e  Kai  pexd  xt]v  ev  FlX-axaiaTt;  Hp^ev,  qc; 
avxoq  6  ATipTjxpioi;  ysypatpE,  Kai  jcdvx)  TCiGavov  saxiv  Em 
So^Ti  xooavxTi  Kal  KaxopGcbpaoi  xtiXikovxok;  <x^ico0f|vai 
5i’  dpEXTiv  (dp%fiq)  fiq  6id  7cA,ox)xov  EX'uyxavov  ol 

9  A,ayxdvovxE<;.  dA,^d  ydp  6  psv  AT|pTixpiO(;  oi)  povov  3o 
’ApiaxEidTjv,  dA.A,d  Kal  ZcoKpdxTj  5f|A.6(;  egxi  xf|<;  TtEvtaq 
£^EX,£a9ai  (piXoxipovpEVog  «)<;  pEydXox)  KaKOX)  •  Kal  ydp 
EKEivcp  (prialv  Ol)  povov  xf^v  oiKiav  otcdpxeiv,  dA,A,d  Kal 
pvai;  EpdopiiKOVxa  xoKi^opEvai;  \)k6  Kpixcovoi;. 

2-34  228  F  43  FGrH  =  Socrates  I B  53  SSR  /  37-8  Giannantoni  5 
Suyaxepai;]  c/ 1 04  l0-\3  Arist.  Ath.  8. 1  l8-\9  IG iP  3027 sub 

finem  saec.  V  aCn  21-3  Panaetius  F  131  van  Straaten  =  T 153 
Alesse  2A-6  Idomeneus  338  F  5  FGrH  26-7 c/ 103  31-4c/P/. 

Ap.  23B9-C1 

3  6  pev  Westermann:  oi  codd.  9  yevopevov]  Xeyopevov  S  11 
•np^E  Tw]  fipxE  TO)  C:  ^jpxev  6  tS  Sintenis  15  ETCicp96voi<;  Blass: 
ETCKpOovcov  codd.  16  Madvig  17  K:aTaX,eA,oi7tev] 

KaxeA-iTtEv  Y  29  apxfic;  add.  Reiske 

Plutarchus,  Amr/Jej  5.9-10  (BT  1.1.  256.16-23  Ziegler) 

9  ’ApiaxEiSriq  6e  xt^v  ETccbvopov  edOix;  dp^r^v  Tjp^e. 
Kalxoi  (pr|alv  6  <I>aX,T|pEi)(;  Ariprixpioq  dp^ai  xov  dv6pa 
piKpov  eptcpoaOev  xoo  Bavdxoo  pexd  xt^v  ev  IlAaxaiaii; 

10  pdxpv.  EV  5e  xaii;  dvaypacpat^  pExd  ph)  SavOiTtitlSTiv,  Ecp  ’ 

Ol)  Map56vioq  tixxti0t|  nA,axaiaaiv,  006’  opcbvopov  5 
’ApioxE{5riv  EV  Tcdvo  ;coA.X-oi(;  A,aj3£iv  egxi,  pExd  6e 
OaiviTCTiov,  £(p’  06  xfiv  EV  MapaOwvi  pd%T|v  evikcov, 
edOix;  ’ApiaxEiSrii;  dpxcov  dvayEypamai. 

1-8  228  F  44  FGrH  2  Kaixoi — AripTiTpvoi;]  cf.  1 02.26-7 
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7  cogency  of  Panaetius’  argument  needs  further  looking  into.  As  for 

8  the  ostracism,  . .  As  for  the  fact,  finally,  that  Aristides  did  hold 
the  office  of  eponymous  archon,  according  to  Idomeneus^  he  did 
not  obtain  it  by  lot,  but  was  elected  by  the  Athenians.  And  if,  as 
Demetrius  himself  has  written,  he  was  archon  after  the  battle  at 
Plataea,  it  is  quite  plausible  that  with  such  a  reputation  and  with 
successes  of  such  importance  to  his  name  he  was  considered  wor¬ 
thy,  owing  to  excellence,  of  an  office  that  people  usually  got 

9  owing  to  wealth  by  drawing  lots.  Clearly,  however,  Demetrius  is 
eagerly  striving  to  exonerate  not  only  Aristides  but  Socrates  too 
from  poverty  as  from  a  great  evil:  he  says  that  Socrates  too  not 
only  owned  the  house  (he  lived  in)  but  also  seventy  minas,  which 
were  put  out  at  interest  by  Crito. 

'  Aristides  was  ostracized  in  482  B.C.;  cp.  Aristotle  Ath.  22.7. 

^  Plutarch  mentions  Epaminondas  and  Plato  as  instances  of  men  who  ac¬ 
cepted  financial  support  in  order  to  enter  a  choregic  competition. 

^  Panaetius  argues  that  from  the  Persian  Wars  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  there  are  only  two  men  named  Aristides  {PA  1686, 1687)  who  were  regis¬ 
tered  as  victors  in  a  choregic  competition,  neither  of  them  the  son  of  a 
Lysimachus.  The  tripod  belongs  to  one  of  them,  who  lived  much  later. 

*  Plutarch  argues  that  one  did  not  need  to  be  rich  to  be  ostracized  and  cites 
an  instance. 

*  This  is  not  Idomeneus  the  Epicurean  but  a  namesake  of  his,  as  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  A.  Angeli,  ‘L’ opera  Sui  demagoghi  inAtene  di  Idomeneo,’  Vichiana 
10(1981)5-16. 

103  nuimch,  Aristides  5.9-10  (57 1.1.256.16-23  Ziegler) 

9  Aristides  straightway  *  held  the  office  of  eponymous  archon. 
However,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  says  that  the  man  (Aristides) 

10  was  archon  after  the  battle  at  Plataea,  shortly  before  his  death.  In 
the  public  records,  however,  after  Xanthippides,  in  whose 
archonship  Mardonius  was  defeated  at  Plataea,  among  a  very 
large  number  not  even  a  namesake  of  Aristides  is  to  be  found,  but 
an  Aristides  is  listed  as  archon  immediately  after  Phaenippus,  dur¬ 
ing  whose  archonship  (the  Athenians)  won  the  battle  at  Mara¬ 
thon.^ 

*  I.e.,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  in  490/89  B.C. 

^  Xanthippides  was  archon  in  479/8;  Phaenippus  in  490/89;  Aristides  in 
489/8  B.C. 
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104  Plutarchus,AmnV/e5  27.3-5  (BT  1.1. 286.12-287.3  Ziegler) 

3  Exi  6e  ADainaxot)  OvYaiepa  noXvKpitriv  djcoAi- 
novxoq,  die;  KaAAiaGevTiq  (pTjoi,  Kai  ta-otri  aixiiaiv  ooriv 

96W  xo'i(;  ’OX'uiiTtioviKaK; 6  5tipo<;  e\|/T|(p{aaxo.  Aiiiiiixpioq  6’ 6 

OaX,rjpe\)(;  Kal  'Iepcova)|j,o<;  6  T66io<;  Kal  ’Apiaxo^evo^  6 
poDaiKOc;  Kttl  ’ApiCTxoxeA-Tic;  — ei  dri  x6  ye  Tcep'i  edyeveiaq  5 
PiPA<iov  ev  xoi(;  yvi^aiOK;  ’ApiaxoxeA,o\)(;  Gexeov — 
laxopovai  Mvpxd) GDyaxpidfjv  ’ApiaxeiSot)  ZcoKpdxei  xw 
ao(p9  a\)voiKfjaai,  yuvaiKa  pev  exepav  exovxi,  xavxTiv  6’ 
dvaXaPdvxi,  xTipeTJODGav  6id  Tteviav  Kal  x®v  dvay- 

4  Kaicov  evdeopevTjv.  tepoq  pev  o^v  xodxo'uc;  Ixavax;  6  lo 
Oavaixioc;  ev  xoiq  Ttepl  ScoKpdxotx;  dvxeipTjKev-  6  5e 
^)aX,iipei)<;  ev  x^  XcoKpdxei  ^Tjcrl  pvT]pove\)eiv  ’Apia- 
xe{5o\)  GDyaxpidovv  et)  pdA,a  Tievrixa  A\)a{paxov, 
ea\)x6v  pev  ek  TcivaKiot)  xivog  oveipoKpixiKOv  Tcapd  x6 

5  ’IttKxeiov  A.ey6pevov  KaGe^6pevo(;  ePoaKe,  xfi  6e  pT|xpl  is 
Kal  xf[  xa\)xri(;  d5eA,(pfi  \|/ii(piapa  ypdxj/aq  eTieiae  xov 
dfipov  xpoepT^v  5i56vai  xpiwPoAov  eKaoxti^  fipepai;. 
a\)x6q  pevxoi  (pT]olv  6  Aripiixpioi;  vopoGexcov  dvxl  xpico- 
P6A,ot)  dpaxpriv  eKaxepa  xd^ai  xSv  yuvaiKOjv. 

1-19  228F45a  FGrH  l-lSAmr.  F71,l  Gigon  1-3  Callistk  124 
F  48  FGrH;  cf.  ^Q2.4-6  3-19  Socrates  I  B  54  SSR  I  38 

Giannantoni  3-1 1  Hieronym.  F  43  Wehrli  =  Aristox.  F  58  Wehrli 
=  Socrates  IB  49  SSR  136  Giannantoni  =  Panaetius  F 132  van  Straaten 
=  T  142  A  lesse  3-10/1  risl.  F  3  Ross;  c/  1 05 

105  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistae  13.2  555D-556B  (BT  3.225.25 

-226.13  Kaibel) 

94 w  eK  xotixmv  ov)v  xk;  opptbpevoi;  pep\|/aix’  dv  xolx; 

TtepixiGevxai;  ZcoKpdxei  56o  yapexdi;  yovaiKai;,  Sav- 
GiTCJtTiv  Kal  xTiv  ’Apiaxeidot)  Mopx©,  ot)  xob  SiKaioi) 
KaXoDpevoo  (ol  xpovoi  ydp  od  aiiyxcopobaiv)  oXKa  xob 
556A  xpixot)  d7c’ eKEWOD.  eial  6e  KaX.^iaGevT|<;,  AT|pTixpio<;  6  s 
4>aA,Tipet)(;,  IdxDpoi;  6  TcepittaxTixiKO^,  ’Apiax6§evo<;,  ol<; 
x6  ev86aipov  ’Api(txoxeA,t|(;  E6(i)Kev  Icxopwv  xobxo  ev  x^ 
Ttepl  Edyeveiai;-  ei  pri  dpa  aoyKexcopTipevov  Kaxd 
ij/ficpiopa  xobxo  eyevexo  x6xe  8id  aicdviv  dvGpowccov,  coax  ’ 
e^eivai  Kal  860  exeiv  yDvaiKa(;  xov  po\)A,6pevov,  oGev  10 
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104  Flutaich,  Aristides  27.3-5  {BT  1.1.286.12-287.3  Ziegler) 

3  Furthermore,  Lysimachus  left  a  daughter,  Polycrite,  according 
to  Callisthenes,  and  the  people  voted  her  a  public  maintenance  of 
the  same  magnitude  as  that  given  to  the  victors  at  the  Olympic 
Games.  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  the  mu¬ 
sicologist  Aristoxenus  and  Aristotle — if  indeed  the  book  On  Be¬ 
ing  Well-Born  is  to  be  placed  among  Aristotle’s  genuine 
writings — report  that  Aristides’  granddaughter  Myrto  lived  to¬ 
gether  with  the  sage  Socrates,  who  had  another  woman  but  took 
up  this  one  as  she  remained  a  widow  due  to  her  poverty  and 

4  lacked  the  necessities  of  life.  These  authors  are  adequately  an¬ 
swered  by  Panaetius  in  his  (chapters)  on  Socrates.  And  (Deme¬ 
trius)  of  Phalerum  in  his  Socrates  says  that  he  remembers  a 
grandson  of  Aristides,  (named)  Lysimachus,  as  a  very  poor  man. 
He  earned  a  living  from  a  kind  of  tablet  for  interpreting  dreams, 

5  while  sitting  next  to  what  is  called  the  laccheion,  and  he  proposed 
to  the  assembly  and  carried  a  resolution  allowing  his  mother  and 
her  sister  three  obols  a  day  to  feed  themselves.  Demetrius,  how¬ 
ever,  says  that  he  himself,  when  he  was  legislator,  awarded  each 
of  the  women  a  drachma  instead  of  three  obols. 


5  ei  Sh  xo  ye  S:  ei  5ti  to  Y:  eiye  5ti  to  Ziegler  15  Xeyofievov  om.  S  16-17 
eneiae  tov  6nn.ov  S:  5(Dpeav  exeiae  xov  5fipov  Y  18-19  auxoq — Spaxjihv] 
aoxoi;  pevxoi  6  Anunx  pioq  vopoBexcov  e\(ni(p{<jaxo  SpaxM-V  ^  18  <av)  dtvxl  J. 

Labarbe,  AC  64  (1995)  13-14 

105  Athenaeus,  The  Sophists  at  Dinner  13.2  555D-556B  {BT 
3.225.25-226.13  Kaibel) 

Taking  these  facts  as  one’s  point  of  departure,^  one  may  criti¬ 
cize  those  who  give  Socrates  two  wedded  wives,  Xanthippe  and 
Myrto  the  daughter  of  Aristides,  not  the  one  called  the  Just — the 
556A  times  do  not  fit — ,  but  the  third  after  him.^  Those  who  do  so,  are 
Callisthenes,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  Satyrus  the  Peripatetic,  and 
Aristoxenus.  Their  statements  all  have  their  origin  in  Aristotle’s 
report  to  this  effect  in  his  On  Being  Well-Bom.  It  is,  however,  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  came  to  be  allowed  by  decree  because  of  a  dearth  of 
population  at  the  time,  with  the  result  that  whoever  so  wished, 
could  also  have  two  wives — which  would  also  explain  why  the 
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Ktti  xoa)(;  TTi*;  Ka>|i(p6{a{;  7conixa(;  dTiOCTiooTCTiaai  xovto, 
7ioA,A,dKi(;  xoi)  ZcoKpdxo'oq  |xvTipove'6ovxa(;. 

B  TiapeGexo  5e  xcepl  xmv  yuvaiKCOv  \|/T|(piapa  'Iepcbvupo(; 

6  ’P65iO(;,  oTcep  aoi  SiatieiLivt^ojiai  e^Ttopiiaac;  xox) 
pipA-ioo).  dvxeiTce  6e  xoiq  Xeyovai  icepl  xcav  IcoKpdxoox;  is 
yvvaiKwv  riavaixioq  6  'P66iO(;. 

1-16  228  F  45b  FGrH  =  Panaetius  F 133  van  Straaten  =  T 143  Alesse 
=  Callisth.  124  F43  FGrH  =  Arist.  F  71,2  Gigon  1-15  Hieronym.  F 
44  Wehrli  1-8  Socrates  IB  48  =  52  SSR 1 37  Giannantoni  =  Aristox. 

F 57  Wehrli  =  Arist.  F 3  Ross;  cf.  1 04.5-/P  et  D.L.  2.26  ( =  Socrates  1 
B  7a  SSR  1 22  Giannantoni),  ubi  Aristoteles,  Satyrus  et  Hieronymus 
nominantur  6  Satyrus  F 15  FHG  111  163 

1 3  <'r6>  Ttepi  Meineke 

106  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  philosophorum  9.15  (OCT 

2.443.24-7  Long) 

92W  AT||.if)xpiO(;  6e  cpr|oiv  ev  xoi(;  'OpcovnixoK;  koi 

’AGrjvaicov  anxov  UTcepcppovfiaai,  do^av  e^ovxa  Tcaji- 
7cX,e{axriv,  Kaxacppovoupevov  xe  i)n6  xSv  ’E9ea{(ov 
pdA.A,ov  xd  oiKeia.  pep-vrixai  auxon  Kal  6  ^aA-ripeix; 
ATjjii^xpioq  ev  x^  ScoKpdxotx;  dTcoA^oyia.  s 

1-5  Heraclit.  22  A  1  DK  1 142.24-7  1-4  Demetr.  Magn.  F  27 

Mejer  4-5  228  F  40  FGrH 

1  ATipiiTpioq  FPP^^:  STmoKpitOf;  BP^^ 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  philosophorum  9.57  (OCT 
2.467.13-17  Long) 

Aioyevri^  ’A7toA,A,o0e|ii6o(;  ’AtioA-X-coviaxTiq,  dvrip 
(puaiKoq  Kal  dyav  eX.X6yipo(;.  riKouae  5e,  (priolv 
’Avxia6evT|(;,  ’Ava^ipevotx;.  t^v  5e  xoi(;  xpdvoic;  Kax’ 
’Ava^ayopav.  xouxov  (pTjaiv  6  <E>aA.Tipeui;  ATipiixpioq  ev  xfi 
IcoKpdxouc;  d7coA,oy{a  5id  peyav  (pGovov  piKpou  5 
Kivduvenaai  ’AGiivr|oiv. 


107 

91  W 


1-6  228  F  42  FGrH;  Diog.  Apoll.  64  A  1  DK  11 51.38-52.2  =  T1 
Laks  3  Antisth.  508  F  15  FGrH  4-6  xovtov — ’A0f|vri<nv]  = 
Eudociae  Vwlarium  329  (238. 15-17  Flach) 
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comic  poets  passed  over  this  (Socrates’  having  two  wives)  in  si¬ 
lence,  though  they  often  mention  Socrates. 

B  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes  has  cited  as  evidence  a  decree  about 
the  wives,  which  I  will  send  on  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  the  book 
at  my  disposal.^  Panaetius  of  Rhodes  has  answered  those  who 
speak  of  Socrates’  wives. 

‘  Athenaeus  has  just  told  how  their  host  Larensis  has  explained  how  in  Ath¬ 
ens  Cecrops  was  the  first  to  join  one  man  to  one  woman. 

^  Aristides  the  Just  died  ca.  461,  Socrates  was  bom  in  470/69.  The  Aristides 
meant  must  be  his  grandson  {PA  1696).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Socrates. 

^  Athenaeus  is  addressing  Timocrates  to  whom  he  tells  the  story  of  the  ban¬ 
quet. 


106  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  9.15  {OCT 
2.443.24-7  Long) 

Demetrius  in  his  Namesakes  says  that  he  (Heraclitus)  looked 
down  even  on  the  Athenians,  although  he  was  very  highly  es¬ 
teemed  (by  them),  and  that  although  he  was  slighted  by  the 
Ephesians  (he  preferred)  what  was  his  own  all  the  more. 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  too  mentions  him  in  his  Apology  of 
Socrates. 


107  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  9.57  {OCT 
2.467.13-17  Long) 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  son  of  Apollothemis,  (was)  a  highly 
respected  natural  philosopher.  According  to  Antisthenes,  he  at¬ 
tended  (the)  lectures  of  Anaximenes.  He  lived  at  the  time  of 
Anaxagoras.  In  his  Apology  of  Socrates  Demetrius  of  Phalerum 
says  that  because  of  (incurring)  great  envy  he  came  close  to  losing 
his  life  in  Athens.* 

‘  Diels  has  this  last  statement  refer  to  Anaxagoras,  but  see  Wehrli  p.  64  on  F 
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Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  philosophorum  9.37  (OCT  2.456.6- 
7  Long) 

Armfixpioi;  5e  6  <I>aA,r|pe'V)(;  ev  tt]  IcoKpaTOui;  oc7coA,OYia 
pT|5e  eA<0eiv  (prjaiv  amov  e{<;  ’A0T|va<;. 

1-2  228  F  41  FGrH  =  Democr.  68  A  IDK II  82.14-16 


Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  philosophorum  2.44  (OCT  1.75.10- 
17  Long) 


eyevviiGTi  6e,  KaOd  cptioiv  ’A7coA,X,66copo<;  ev  xoiq 
XpoviKoic;,  ETil  ’Acpeyicovo^  xexdpxq)  exei  xfii;  eJ36o- 
priKoaxfiq  e|356pT|(;  ’OXupTciddoi;,  Oapyri^imvoi;  ekxti,  oxe 
KaOaipouoiv  ’AOrivaioi.  xtiv  jc6A.iv  Kal  xt^v  ’'Apxepiv 
Af|A.ioi  YEveoOai  (paaiv.  exeA.euxTiCTe  5e  x^  jcpcbxq)  exei  xf\(;  5 
evevriKoaxTic;  jcepjcxTiq  ’OXupjcidSoi;,  yeYOV©!;  exrov 
epSopiiKOVxa.  xauxd  cpiiai  Kal  ATipiixpiO(;  6  OaA-Tipeuq. 
evioi  ydp  e^iiKovxa  exrov  xeA,euxf)aai  auxov  (paaiv. 


1-8  228  F 10  FGrH  =  Apollod.  244  F  34  FGrH  =  Socrates  ID  ISSRI 
221.269-75  Giannantoni  1  eP5o|niKovta]  PI.  Ap.  17D2-3 


De  principibus  et  imperatoribus  Atheniensium 

Cicero,  De  Ojficiis  2.17.60  (OCT  95.22-96.4  Winterbottom) 

atque  etiam  illae  impensae  meliores,  muri  navalia  portus 
aquarum  ductus  omniaque  quae  ad  usum  rei  publicae  per¬ 
tinent,  quamquam  quod  praesens  tamquam  in  manum  datur 
iucundius  est,  tamen  haec  in  posterum  gratiora.  theatra, 
portions,  nova  templa  verecundius  reprendo  propter  5 
Pompeium,  sed  doctissimi  non  probant,  ut  et  hie  ipse 
Panaetius  quern  multum  his  libris  secutus  sum  non 
interpretatus,  et  Phalereus  Demetrius,  qui  Periclem, 
principem  Graeciae,  vituperat  quod  tantam  pecuniam  in 
praeclara  ilia  propylaea  coniecerit.  sed  de  hoc  genere  toto  lo 
in  iis  libris,  quos  de  re  publica  scripsi  diligenter  est 
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108  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  9.37  (OCT 
2.456.6-7  Long) 

Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in  his  Apology  of  Socrates  says  that  he 
(Democritus)  did  not  even  come  to  Athens.' 

*  Diogenes  inserts  this  reference  to  Demetrius  after  quoting  Demetrius  of 
Magnesia  (F  29  Mejer)  and  Thrasyllus  (F  5  FHG  III  504  =  T 1 8a  Tarrant)  to  the 
effect  that  Democritus  had  been  in  Athens  and  had  talked  to  Socrates. 

109  Diogenes  Laertius,  The  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  2.44  {OCT 
1.75.10-17  Long) 

He  (Socrates)  was  bom,  as  Apollodoms  says  in  his  Chronicles, 
at  the  time  of  (the  archonship  of)  Aphepsion  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad  on  the  sixth  (day)  of  (the  month) 
Thargelion,  the  day  the  Athenians  purge  the  city  and  the  Delians 
say  that  Artemis  was  bom.  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety- 
fifth  Olympiad  at  the  age  of  seventy.'  The  same  is  said  by 
Demetrius  of  Phalemm  as  well,  but  there  are  people  who  say  that 
he  (Socrates)  died  at  sixty. 

*  Olympiad  77,4  =  469/8,  the  year  that  Aphepsion  was  archon;  Olympiad 
95,1  =400/399  B.C. 

On  Leaders  and  Generals  of  the  Athenians 

110  Cicero,  On  Duties  2. 17.60  {OCT  95 .22-96.4  Winterbottom) 

And  furthermore,  the  following  ways  of  spending  money  are 
even  better:  walls,  dockyards,  ports,  water  conduits,  and  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  public  utility;  despite  the  fact  that  what  is  given 
here  and  now  as  it  were  in  one’s  hands,  gives  more  immediate 
pleasure,  these  things  are  more  satisfying  in  the  long  run.  The¬ 
atres,  galleries,  and  new  temples  I  hesitate  to  find  fault  with  be¬ 
cause  of  Pompey,  but  very  learned  men  do  not  approve  of  them, 
for  instance  both  Panaetius  here  himself,  whom  I  have  exten¬ 
sively  followed  in  these  books  without  translating  him,  and 
Demetrius  of  Phalemm  who  takes  to  task  Pericles,  the  leader  of 
Greece,  for  spending  so  much  money  on  those  famous  Propylaea. 
However,  this  whole  question  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  in 
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15011W 


113 

89  W 


disputatum. 

4—12  22S  F  8  FGrH  4—10  Panaetius  F  122  van  Straaten  =  T 17 
Alesse  8-12  cf.  17-21  115;  Plu.  Per.  12  8  in  iis  libris]  Rep. 

4.7  (=  Non.  p.  24,15) 


Scholium  in  Aristophanis  Vespas  240a  (SA  2.1.45.11-16 
Koster) 

wq  Tou  KXecovoq  eiq  5{ktiv  eitaYayovToq  lov  AdxriTa. 
aTpaTTiynaai  5e  auxov  (pT|ai  ATijiiiTpioq  eti'i  dp^ovioq 
EuKAeou^  Tcpo  xpicav  exwv  eig  ZiKeX-iav  tcepcpSevxa  pexd 
ve©v  Aeovxivok;  PoriGiqaovxa  •  ol  5e  ttepl  xov  OiA,6xopov 
6ioc5e^aa0ai  auxov  cpaai  Zo(poKA,ea  Kal  DuGodcopov,  ou<;  5 
Kal  cpuTp  ^ripicoGrivai.  eIkoi;  youv  pexaKA-riGTivai  auxov 
enl  xT^v  Kpioiv,  fiq  vuv  6  kcopik6(;  pvripoveuei. 

1-7  Philoch.  328  F 127  FGrH 

scholium  vetus  et  triclinium  2  bkVAld:  yap  Lh  2-3  m  apxovTO(; 
E'ukX.eo'Ui;  om.  Aid  3-4  peta  <k')  vemv  dubitanter  Jacoby  coll.  Thuc. 
3.86.1,  D.S.  12.54.4 

Scholium  in  Aristophanis  Ranas  1196  (307.14-20  Diibner) 

pex’  ’Epaaiv{5ou-  el(;xc6v7iepl  ’Apyivouaav  oxpaxTi- 
yriodvxcov  buoxu^ccx;.  diteGave  6e  Sripoaia,  ouxoq  xe  Kal 
ol  UTiopeivavxei;,  0pdauX,A,O(;,  nepiKX-fji;,  Aua(a<;, 
’ApiCTXOKpdxTjc;,  AiopeScov,  6)(;  91301  <I>iA.6%opO(;.  Arjpii- 
xpioq  Se  91301  Tcepixxoxepdv  xi  yeveoGai  xw  ’Epaoivibp,  x6  5 
Kal  KA,07tT3(;  Kaxi3yopT|0i3vai  xcciv  Tcepl  'EA,A,fio7tovxov 
Xpripdxcov. 

1-7  Philoch.  328  F 142  FGrH  =  Suda  e  3234  (LG  1.2.430.29-431.3 
Adler) 


De  Lycurgo 

Plutarchus,  Lycurgus  23.1-2  (BT  3.2.36.18-28  Ziegler) 

1  auxov  6e  xov  AuKoupyov  'IitTiiai;  pev  6  oo91oxt3(; 
7ioA,epiKcbxax6v  91301  yeveoGai  Kal  jcoX,A,®v  epTceipov 
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the  books  I  have  written  about  the  state. 


111  Scholium  on  Aristophanes  ’  Wasps  240a  (SA  2. 1 .45 . 1 1- 1 6  Koster) 

(He  [Aristophanes]  says  that')  since  Cleon  was  bringing  suit 
against  Laches.  For  according  to  Demetrius  he  (Laches)  had  been 
general  during  the  archonship  of  Eucles  three  years  earlier^  when 
he  was  sent  to  Sicily  with  ships  to  support  Leontini.  According  to 
those  around  Philochorus,  Sophocles  and  Pythodonis  took  over 
his  command  and  they  were  also  punished  with  exile.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  likely  that  he  was  recalled  for  the  judicial 
examination  to  which  the  comic  poet  here  refers. 

’  The  leader  of  the  chorus  says  to  the  chorus  of  wasps,  “Come  let  us  be 
stirring,  sirs,  for  Laches  shall  catch  it  now”  (Starkie). 

^  I.e.,  than  the  year  in  which  the  Wasps  was  produced  (423/2  B.C.).  Eucles 
was  archon  in  427/6. 


112  Scholium  on  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  1196  (307. 1 4-20  Diibner) 

With  Erasinides:  One  of  the  admirals  who  had  been  defeated  at 
Arginusae.  He  died  by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  who  had  been  awaiting  trial,  Thrasyllus, 
Pericles,  Lysias,  Aristocrates,  Diomedon,  according  to  Philo¬ 
chorus.  According  to  Demetrius,  something  (even)  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  happened  to  Erasinides,  i.e.  that  he  was  also  accused  of 
embezzlement  of  the  Hellespont  funds. 

scholium  vetus  1  eii;  om.  R:  ek  Suda  3-4  IlepiKXfi*; — ^AiopeSwv]  flepiKAiic; 
Kai  ol  XoiTtoi  Suda  3  Auaioti;  add.  Dindorfe  Xen.  HG  1.7.2:  R:  om. 

y  4-5  coq  (pTioi^ — ^yevEoSai]  eyeveto  5e  xi  Ka'i  TiEpixxoxEpov  Suda  A-1 
Aripfixpioq — desunt  in  R 

On  Lycurgus 

113  Plutarch,  Lycurgus  23. 1-2  (57  3.2.36. 1 8-28  Ziegler) 

1  Of  Lycurgus  himself'  the  sophist  Hippias  says  that  he  was  very 
warlike  and  had  experience  of  many  military  expeditions. 
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axpaxeicov,  Oi^oaxecpavo(;  5e  Kai  xtiv  Kax  ’  oi)Xa|j,oV(;  xcov 
litTcecov  SiavopTiv  Adko'upyq)  TtpoaxiGriaiv  •  eivai  5e  xov 
2  o\)A,ap6v,  d)q  eKeivoq  aiiveaxTiaev,  innecov  TrevxiiKOvxa  5 
7cA,fi0O(;  ev  xexpaycovtp  axTipaxi  xexaypevcov,  6  6e 
<I>aX.Tipe'i)(;  Aiipiixpioq,  o-uSepiaq  a\|/dpevov  7toX-epiKf|<; 
7tpd^eco(;  ev  eipT|v^  KaxaaxriaaaBai  xriv  KoAixeiav.  eoiKe 
6£  Kal  xfjq  ’OXa)p7tiaKfj(;  eKExeipiaq  f]  ETcivoia  tipdoo)  Kal 
7cp6(;  eipTiVT|v  oiKe{Q)(;  exovxoq  dv6p6(;  eivai.  10 

1-10  228  F  21  FGrH  1-3  Hippias  86  B 11 DK  3  Philosteph.  FHG 
III  33 


4  5iavop.Tiv  S  marg.  L  marg. :  SianovTiv  S:  vop-Tiv  L  5  eaxTiaev  U  6 

TetaYii-Evov  U 


Varia 

De  Thesei  nave 


114 

155  W 


Plutarchus,  Theseus  23.1  (BT  1.1.20.13-20  Ziegler) 

x6  5e7tXoiov  ev  w  pexd  xwv  iiiOecov  e7cA.ei)oe  Kal  7cdX,iv 
eacbOri,  xt]v  xpiaKOVxopov,  d/pi  xcov  AripTixpion  xon 
OaATipecoq  xpovcov  6ie(pnX.axxov  ol  ’AOrivaioi,  xd  pev 
7iaA,aid  xcov  ^nAcov  ncpaiponvxec;,  dAAa  5’  ep|3dX,Aovxe(; 
iaxDpd  Kal  ai)p7tTiYV'uvxe(;  onxco^,  coaxe  Kal  xoii; 
cpiAoaocpoit;  eic;  xov  an^opevov  Xoyov  dpcpiSo^onpevov 
7capd5eiYpa  x6  tcAoiov  eivai,  xcov  pev  co<;  x6  anxo,  xcov  5’ 
d)<;  on  x6  anxo  6iapevoi  Aeyovxcov. 


1-8  228  F  23  FGrH;  cf.  PI.  Phd.  58A10-B4 


De  ludis 

115  Plutarchus,  De  gloria  Atheniensium  6  349A-B  (BT  2.131.1- 

3;  4-6;  10-18  Nachstadt) 

dv  ydp  £KA,OYia0fi  xcov  5papdxcov  eKaaxov  oaou 
KaxeaxTj,  7iA.eov  dvriAcoKmc;  cpaveixai  6  6f|po(;  ei(;  BdK%aq 
Kal  (...),  d)V  i)7cep  xfjq  fiyepoviaq  Kal  xfig  eA,e'u0epia(; 
jcoAepcov  xoui;  pappdpoui;  dvdXcoaev.  ol  pev  yap 
axpaxTiYol  (...)•  ol  5e  xopriyol  xoi<;  xopeuxaiq  eYXe^eioc  5 
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Philostephanus  also  ascribes  to  Lycurgus  the  division  of  the  cav¬ 
alry  into  troops,  a  troop  as  organized  by  him  being  a  squadron  of 
2  fifty  horse  drawn  up  in  a  square.  But  Demetrius  of  Phalerum 
(says)  that  he  did  not  engage  in  any  action  of  war  and  established 
his  constitution  in  peace.  The  conception  of  the  Olympic  truce^ 
also  strikes  one  as  coming  from  a  man  who  was  mild  and  a  friend 
to  peace. 

'  As  opposed  to  the  typically  Spartan  warlike  mentality,  referred  to  by 
Plutarch  in  22. 

^  Instituted  by  him  and  Iphitus,  Plu.  Lyc.  1.2. 


Miscellaneous 
On  the  Ship  of  Theseus 

114  Plutarch,  Theseus 23 . 1  (BTl .  1 .20. 1 3-20 Ziegler) 

The  ship  on  which  he  (Theseus)  sailed  with  his  young  men  and 
returned  home  again  safe,  the  one  with  thirty  oars,  was  preserved 
by  the  Athenians  down  to  the  times  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum. 
They  regularly  removed  old  timbers,  put  in  other  strong  ones  and 
fastened  them,  in  such  a  way  that  for  philosophers  the  ship  was  a 
(much)  debated  example  in  the  growing  controversy  in  which 
some  argued  that  it  (the  ship)  remained  the  same  and  others  that  it 
did  not  remain  the  same. 


On  Contests 

115  Plutarch,  On  the  Fame  of  the  Athenians  6  349 A-B  (BT  2.131.1-3; 
4-6;  10-18  Nachstadt) 

For  if  one  computes  the  cost  of  production  of  each  of  the  plays, 
it  will  appear  that  the  people  have  spent  more  on  the  Bacchae  and 
on  (..  .0  than  it  spent  in  fighting  the  barbarians  in  defense  of  its 
leadership  and  its  liberty.  For  the  generals,  on  the  one  hand,  (. .  .^); 
the  producers,  on  the  other,  served  up  for  the  chorus  members 
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Kai  6pi5dKia  Kal  aKeX.i5a(;  Kal  jiveA^ov  TcapaxiGeviei;, 
e'ucoxo'ov  ekI  7ioA,'bv  xpovov  (pcovaoKO'upevo'uq  Kal 
136W  B  TpDcpc5vTa<;.  Kal  tovtcov  toiq  pev  fixiTiGeiai  Tcepifjv 

TipoCT'uPpioGai  Kal  yeYOvevai  KaxaYeA,daTO\)(;  •  xoi(;  5e 
viKTiaaoiv  6  xpiTtoox;  'OJtTipxev,  ovk  dvdGnpa  xf^q  v{kti<;,  lo 
ax;  AT|pTixpi6<;  (piiaiv,  dXk'  EttioTteiapa  xwv  ekkex'upevcov 
Plcov  Kal  x6)v  £kA,£A,oi7c6xcov  KEVOxdcpiov  oiKCov.  xoiavxa 
Yap  xd  TcoiTixiKfjq  xeXti  Kal  A-apTcpoxEpov  e^  amcav. 

\-l3  228  F  25  FGrH  9-13c/  U.  Koehler,  RhM  53  (1898)491-3 

5  xopeotai(;  ^/7;  aTpaTeoTaiq  I  6  aKeX{6a(;  Reiske:  aKeX,X,{5a<; 
codd.  1 6  Emperius:  oo  codd.  1 1-12  ejtiajieiopa — picov  Reiske: 
eni  Jieia|LidT0)v  eKKexupevov  p(ov  codd.  12  oikojv  Reiske:  oiicov 
codd. 


De  metallis 


1 1 6A  Strabo,  Geographica  3.2.9  (CB  2.42.4-43.6;  43.20  Lasserre) 

noo£i6cbvio<;  6£,  x6  7iA.f|Go{;  xSv  pExdXX,cov  ETcaivwv 
Kal  xBv  dpExi^v,  ook  dTCE^Exai  xr\q  aoviiGotx;  pTixop£{a(;, 
dX,A,d  aDVEvGoooia  xai(;  \)7t£pPoA.ai(;.  oo  Ydp  aTcioxEiv  x^ 

p\)Gq)  (pTlOlV,  bxi  T&V  bpoipcov  UOXE  EpitpTjoGEVXOJV  fl  YH 
xaKEiaa,  dxE  dpYu  pixiq  Kal  xpoouK;,  sic;  xt|v  ETcicpdvEiav  5 
6id  x6  Tidv  opoc;  Kal  Kdvxa  Poovov  oA.t|v  sivai 
vopiopaxoc;  otio  xivo(;  dcpGovoo  x-u^tic;  aEocopEDpEvriv. 
“KaGoAx)!)  5’  dv  eItce,”  q)Tia{v,  “i6(ov  xk;  xobc;  xoKOoq,  Gna- 
atipolx;  sivai  cpooEcoc;  aEvdorx;  i\  xapiEiov  fiYepovia(; 
dv£KA,£i7txov  •  od  Ydp  7cA,ooa{a  povov,  dA,A,d  Kal  bTio-  lo 
TiX.o'UXOi;  Tjv/’  9T|cj1v,  xcopa,  Kal  trap’  ekeivok;  ox; 
dA,ir|Gcc>(;  xov  bTcoxGbviov  xottov  odx  6  "Ai5ti<;,  dX,X.’  6 
nA,ot)xa)v  KaxoiKEi.”  xoiabxa  pEv  odv  ev  fodpavSt 
axTipaxi  EiprjKE  TiEpl  xodxcov,  dv  ek  pExdA.A,oo  Kal 
adxoq  tcoXA-S  xpcDpEvo<;  x^  A-OYCp.  i5 

138a w  XT^v  6’  ETCipsA^Eiav  (ppd^ojv  xfiv  x6)v  pExaX.A,Er)6vxa)v 

TcapaxlGnai  x6  xod  <I>aA,r|p£ox;,  bxi  (priaiv  ekeivoi;  etcI  xojv 
’Axxvkcov  dpYopEicov  olSxco  a\)vx6vox;  opdxxEiv  xob^ 
dvG pfOTcoix;,  03^  dv  TcpoaSoKWVxojv  adxov  dvd^Eiv  xov 
nAx)dxo)va  •  Kal  xodxQ)v  odv  Eptpavi^Ei  TtapaTcA-rjoiav  xt]v  20 
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nice  little  eels  and  small  crops  of  lettuce  and  spare  ribs  and  mar¬ 
row,  feasting  them  at  length  while  they  trained  their  voice  and 
B  lived  in  luxury.  For  those  of  them  (the  producers)  who  were 
beaten,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  be  the  object  of  scorn  and 
ridicule;  but  for  those  who  won,  there  was  the  tripod,  this  being, 
as  Demetrius  says,  not  a  votive  offering  to  celebrate  their  victory, 
but  a  last  libation  of  their  spilt  livelihood  and  an  empty  memorial 
of  their  bankrupt  estates.  For  such  were  the  rewards  of  the  art  of 
poetry  and  nothing  more  splendid  (ever)  came  from  them. 

’  The  other  plays  listed  are  Phoenissae,  Oedipus,  Antigone,  Medea  and 
Electra. 

^  Here  Plutarch  reports  the  meagre  diet  on  which  the  Athenian  soldiers  had 
to  fight. 


On  Mines 

116A  Strabo,  Geography  3.2.9  (CB  2.42.4-43.6;  43.20  Lasserre) 

In  praising  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  metals  (in 
Turdetania')  Posidonius  does  not  abstain  from  his  usual  rhetoric; 
on  the  contrary,  he  completely  loses  himself  in  hyperboles:  he 
says  he  well  believes  the  story  that  once,  when  the  forests  caught 
fire,  the  earth  melted,  since  it  contained  silver-  and  gold-ore,  and 
boiled  out  to  the  surface  because  of  the  fact  that  every  mountain 
and  every  hill  was  material  of  coin  piled  up  by  an  ungrudging  for¬ 
tune.  “In  sum”,  he  says,  “anyone  looking  at  the  area  would  have 
said  that  it  was  an  everlasting  treasure  house  of  nature  or  the  un¬ 
failing  treasury  of  an  empire.  For  the  country  was  not  just  rich,  but 
even  rich  underneath”,  he  says,  “and  with  these  people  it  is  truly 
not  Hades  but  Pluto  who  inhabits  the  nether  regions.”  Of  this 
kind,  then,  are  the  things  he  says  on  this  subject  in  a  theaven(ly)t^ 
style,  drawing  a  mass  of  speech  as  if  from  a  mine  himself  too. 

In  illustrating  the  diligence  of  the  miners  he  cites  what  the 
Phalerean  says  with  reference  to  the  Attic  silver-mines,  (viz.)  that 
the  men  dig  as  intently  as  if  they  expected  to  bring  up  Pluto  him¬ 
self.  So  in  their  (the  miners  in  Turdetania)  case  too,  he 
(Posidonius)  indicates  that  their  zeal  and  industry  are  similar,  cut¬ 
ting  their  shafts  aslant  and  deep,  and  as  to  the  waterstreams  they 
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CT7ioa)5f]v  Kal  xTiv  (piXepYiav,  OKoA^iaq  xepvovTcov  Kal 
PaOeiaq  taq  avpiYya^,  Kal  Ttpo^  toix;  ev  avTaiq 
(XTcavTcovTac;  TtOTapolx;  7toA,^(XKi(;  xoi(;  AiyuTtiioiq 
dvavxX^o'uvTcov  KOxX-iax;.  t'cov  66A.ovt  ot)  Ta\)T6v  eivai 
tovxok;  xe  Kal  xoiq  ’Axxikoi<;,  aXk ’  eKeivoK;  pev  aiviyiLiaxi  25 
eoiKevai  xt^v  pexaX.A,eiav  •  “baa  pev  ydp  dveXaPov,” 
(pT]aw,  “o-UK  eA,aPov,  baa  be  eixov,  dTcePaAxjv  •”  xo'uxok;  5’ 
VTiepdyav  X-vaixeA-fi, ...  obxoc;  pev  ttepl xwv  pexdX,A,ci)v 
xoiavx  ’  eipTiKe. 

1-29  Posidon.  F  239  Edelstein-Kidd  =  87  F  47  FGrH  16-27  228  F 
35a FGrH  24-7  v.ad'\^ 6B.S-70  25  aiviypati]  cf.  Homeri  Vitam 

Herodoteam  35 


[B=  Vatop.  655  ( =  W);  j  =  Laur.  28.5  (=  B)J  5  taKciaa  Xylander: 
xa  Kttiva  codd.  9  devdouq  Kramer:  devvdo'u  codd.:  devdoo 
Lasserre  10  dveKX.eiJitov  Planudes:  dvEK^-eiTctou  AC;  dveK^iTitoo 
B  13  to{)pav4)t]  G)pa{(p  A"**//!^;  ptiTopiK^  hyPi^P  18  dpyupeicov 
nq:  dpYupicov  ABC  19  jipoadoKWVtcov  AC;  TipoaSoKovxcav  B: 
npo<j5oK65vxaq/n^  20  xov-tcov  A;  xooxov  BC II  JiapaTcXriaiav  jnq: 

Kttl  napareXtiCTiav  ABC  22  Ttpo^  del  Korais  24  dvavxXouvxwv  _> 


116B  Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistae  6.23  233D-E  (BT  2.24.4-14 

Kaibel) 


E 

138bW 


Kal  xd  xe  TudXai  pev  'Pixcaia  KaA,o{)peva  bpTj,  ei0’ 
baxepov  ’'O^PiaTipoaayope'uGevxa,  vbv  be  ’'AXtcia  (eaxi 
be  x'n<;  raX.ax{a<;)  a\)xopdx(o<;  bA-riq  epTcpriaGeiarii;  dp- 
yvpcp  biepp'UT].  x6  pevxoi  ye  7coX.\)  xomox)  PaBeiaiq  Kal 
KaKO7ta0eai  pexaXA-elaiq  ebpiaKexai  Kaxdxov  OaXripea 
Aripfixpiov  eX.7ti^o6aT|(;  Tr\<;  TtA-eove^iaq  dvd^eiv  ck  xcov 
P'uxcov  xfiq  yni;  a-uxov  xov  nA.o6xcova.  xapievxi^6pevo<; 
yobv  (|)T|aiv  bxi  “7coA.XdKi(;  KaxavaA.a)aavxe<;  xd  cpavepd 
x®v  dbT|A.o)v  eveKa  d  pev  epeXX,ov  ovk  e^apov,  d  b’  ei^ov 
dTcePaXov  waicep  awiypaxoq  xpOTcov  dx'uxo\)vxe<;.” 


5 


1-10  Ath.  Epit.  (2.1.90.9-16  Peppink)  [=  EC];  Posidon.  F  240a 
Edelstein-Kidd  -  87  F  48(b)  FGrH  1-7  similiter  East.  Od.  4.89 
( 1.151.43-152.2  Stallbawn)  ( =  Posidon.  F  240b  Edelstein-Kidd),  qui 
apophthegma  Demetrii  non  laudat  A-\Q  228  F  35b  FGrH  8-10 
D.S.  5.37. 1,  ubi  Demetrius  non  nominatur  — > 
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meet  with  in  the  shafts,  often  drawing  them  off  with  Egyptian 
screws.  (But)  tthe  baitf^  is  not  the  same  for  these  miners  as  for 
those  in  Attica;  no,  for  the  latter  mining  is  like  a  riddle:  “all  they 
took  up,”  he  says,  “they  did  not  get;  all  that  they  had,  they  lost.”'* 
For  the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  too  profitable,  . . . 
Such  is  what  he  (Posidonius)  says  about  the  mines. 


'  In  southern  Spain. 

^  The  text  appears  to  be  corrupt;  the  variant  reading  in  the  margin  of  A 
would  give  “fully  developed.” 

^The  text  appears  to  be  corrupt;  the  other  readings  would  give  “on  the  whole 
the  situation  is  not  the  same”  and  “the  account  is  not  the  same”  respectively. 

''  The  riddle  is  modelled  on  the  Homeric  riddle  {Life  of  Homer  35)  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  fisher  boys  catching  lice  instead:  “What  we  caught  we  left  behind;  what 
we  did  not  catch  we  carry  with  us.” 


Korais:  dvaxXouvTa  Afi.-  dva7tXo\)VTa(;  C  II  KOxA-iai^  Casaubon:  OKokiaii;  codd. 
II  frbv  66Xovt]  x6  5’  oXov  hP^i,  Scaliger:  tov  8e  Xoyov  ou  tov  amov  eivai  IP‘^ 
25  toutok;  xe  kui  Korais:  xouxov  rcoxe  xa'i  A:  xouxo  xoxe  xai  BC:  xouxoiq  noxe 
Kttl  IP^  26  dveXapov  A:  av  eX«Pov  BC 


116B  Athenaeus,  The  Sophists  at  Dinner  6.23  233E)-E  {BT  2.24.4-14 
Kaibel) 

And  the  mountains  that  long  ago  were  called  Rhipaean,  then 
E  later  on  were  spoken  of  as  Olbian,  and  nowadays  as  Alpian — they 
are  in  Galatia — ,  spontaneously  oozed  silver  when  a  forest  fire 
broke  out.  Most  of  it,  however,  is  found  by  mining  at  a  deep  level 
and  under  wretched  conditions,  as  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  says, 
for  the  greed  (of  the  miners)  expects  to  bring  up  out  of  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  earth  Pluto  himself.  At  least  he  says,  with  a  witty 
play  upon  words,  that  “often  they  spent  the  things  that  are  visible 
for  the  sake  of  things  invisible;  what  they  were  going  to  (get)  they 
did  not  get,  and  what  they  had  they  lost,  having  bad  luck  as  it  were 
in  the  manner  of  the  riddle.” 


5  KaKOJia0eCTi  E:  KaxoTidBoi^  AC,  East.  8-9  TioXAccKiq — eveica  om.  D.S.  9 
d — epeA,A,ov]  d  pev  fiA.jciCTav  ^loxe  ^aPeiv  D.S.  10  coajtep — dxuxouvxeg] 
wCTxe  SoKEiv  a{)xou(;  monep  aiv{Ypaxo(;  xpojtov  dxuxeiv  D.S. 
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117 


147  W 


De  pretio  victimarum 

Plutarchus,  Solon  23.3-4  (BT  1.1.110.14-24  Ziegler) 

ei(;  pev  ye  toe  xipi^paxa  xwv  O'uaiwv  A-oyiCexai  jipo- 
(3axov  Kai  Spaxpr^v  dvxl  peSipvo-u,  x©  6’  "loGpia 
viKT^oavxi  5paxpd(;  eKaxov  sxa^e  6i6oa6ai,  xm  8’ 
’OA-DpTiioviKp  7cevxaKO(yia<;,  A-vkov  6e  xm  KOpiaavxi 
Ttevxe  5paxpd(;,  A,\)Ki5£a  8e  piav,  d)v  (prioiv  6  OaX-tj  pe\)<;  5 

Aripfixpioq  x6  pev  pooc;  eivai,  x6  5e  7cpopdxo\)  xipiiv.  d<; 
ydp  ev  x^  eKKaiSeKocxo)  xodv  d^ovcov  opi^ei  xipd<;  xoiv 
eKKpixcov  lepeicov,  eiKoq  pev  eivai  rtoXXaTtXaoiai;,  dX,Xxo<; 

5e  KdKeivai  Ttpoi;  xdq \vv  e'uxeXeiq  eiaiv.  dpxaiov  6e  xoiq 
’A0T]vaioi(;  x6  JcoAepeiv  xoi<;  X^kok;,  peXxiova  vepeiv  ^  lo 
yecopyeiv  xtopoev  exo^ai. 

1-1 1  =  Solon  T  8  Ruschenbusch  1-2  =  Solon  T 485  Martina  =  F  77 
Ruschenbusch  2-6  228  F  22  FGrH  2-4  =  Solon  T  484a  Martina 
=  F  143a  Ruschenbusch;  cf  D.L.  1.55  4-11  =  Solon  T  486 

Martina  4-6  =  Solon  F  92  Ruschenbusch 


4  6A,V|i7cioviKTi  S:  oXviiTcia  S marg.  Y  5  (bv  Stephanas:  <aq  codd.,  sed 
supra  lin.  S  9  xcci;  vuv  Stephanus:  xa  vuv  codd. 
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On  the  Price  of  Sacrificial  Animals 

117  Plutarch,  Solon  23.3-4  {BT  1.1.110.14-24  Ziegler) 

3  With  respect  to  the  valuation  of  sacrifices  he  (Solon)  reckons  a 
sheep  and  one  drachma  as  the  equivalent  of  one  bushel  (of  grain); 
he  fixed  the  prize  to  be  awarded  to  a  victor  at  the  Isthmian  Games 
at  one  hundred  drachmas,  for  one  at  the  Olympic  Games  at  five 
hundred,  for  bringing  in  a  wolf  five  drachmas,  and  a  wolf- whelp 
one  drachma,  the  first  being  the  price  of  an  ox  and  the  second  of  a 

4  sheep  according  to  Demetrius  of  Phalenim.  These  prices  for  se¬ 
lect  sacrificial  animals  specified  by  him  in  the  sixteenth  of  his 
Tables  are  naturally  many  times  as  high  (as  those  for  ordinary  £ini- 
mals),  and  even  so  these  (prices)  are  affordable  compared  to  cur¬ 
rent  ones.  The  Athenians  have  been  fighting  wolves  from  days 
immemorial,  their  land  being  better  suited  to  pasture  than  to  agri¬ 
culture. 
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Orationes,  Rhetorica  et  Poetica 

cf.  dictum  Demetrii  in  133.37-8 

Inscriptiones  librorum 

118  Tabula  inscriptionum  ad  orationes,  opera  rhetorica  et  poetica 

spectantium 

1  ArijiTiyopirov  Zovaycoyn]  Diogenes  Laertius,  5.80  = 
1 .62-3  (bripTiYOpirov  ...  auvaycoyaO 

2  ripeaPeiQV  Invaycoyfi]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.80  = 
1 .62-3  (Ttpeapeicdv  . . .  aovaycoyai) 

3  BoicotiaKoq]  Tabula  Rhodiensis ,  col.  11=  80.1 

4  IlpeaPe'UTiKOQ  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .88 

5  riepl  pT^topiKTiq  a'  P']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.80  = 
1 .70;  Philodemus,  De  Rhetorica,  PHerc.  1004,  col.  48.2- 
3  =  132.2-3  (ev  [t]w7cepltTi<;  pTixopucrjc;);  PHerc.  1015,  fr. 
6.5-6  =  141 .5-6  (ev  toi<;  7ie[pl  xf\q  pT|]topiicn<;);  Scholium 
ad  Tzetzae  Chiliadas  5.209  =  148.4  (TTiTopiicfi(;) 

6  riepl  Tuioxecoq  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =1 .89 

7  Aiocoixeicov  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .108;  cf. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.80  =  1 .63  (X.6ycov  AiocoTceicov 
aovayayyai) 

8  'OpTipiK6(;  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .81 

9  riepl  ’lA,id5o(;  a'P']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .72 

10  riepl  ’Oboaoeiaq  a  P'  y  5']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81 
=  1.73 

11  riepl  ’AvTKpdvoug  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  = 
1.102 

cf.  AT|)4.TiTp{o\)  Oa^T|peco<;  flepl  epiJ.iive{a(;  =  1 59-60  et 
AripTitp{o\)  [<I>aA,T|pecc)<;]  xotcoi  eTciaxoXiKoi  =  161 

inscriptiones  AiKaviKWv  A6yo)v  Suvaycoyn  et  Eo^ioxvkwv  vel 
’ETTibeiKTiKwv  Aoycov  Zovayoyri,  quas  Wehrli  p.  37  per 
similitudinem  inscriptionum  Aripqyopirov  Zovaytoyfi  et 
ripeaPeicov  Zuvayoyyri  (nos.  1-2)  per  coniecturam  posuit,  in 
hoc  volumine  non  receptae  sunt 
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Speeches,  Rhetoric  and  Poetics 

cp.  the  saying  of  Demetrius  in  133.37-8 

Titles  of  Books 

118  List  of  Titles  Referring  to  Speeches  and  to  Works  on  Rhetoric  and 
Poetics 

1  Collection  of  Public  Speeches]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.80 
=  1.62-3  (“collections  ...  of  public  speeches”) 

2  Collection  of  embassy  addresses]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives 
5.80  =  1 .62-3  (“collections  ...  of  embassy  addresses”) 

3  Boeotian  (Speech)]  Rhodian  Book  Catalogue,  col.  11=  80.1 

4  Ambassadorial  Address]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .88 

5  On  (the  Art  of)  Rhetoric,  2  books]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives 

5.80  =  1.70;  Philodemus,  On  Rhetoric,  PHerc.  1004,  col. 
48.2-3  =  132.2-3  (“in  his  On  Rhetoric")-,  PHerc.  1015,  fr. 
6.5-6  =  141.5-6  (“in  his  On  Rhetoric")-,  Scholium  on  the 
Chiliads  of  Tzetzes  5.209  =  148.4  (“in  his  Rhetoric") 

6  On  Proof  (ox  On  Trust ),  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.8 1 
=  1.89 

7  Aesopic  Fables,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  = 
1 .108;  cf.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.80  =  1 .63  (“collections 
...  of  Aesopic  fables”) 

8  ( Dialogue )  on  Homer,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  = 

1.81 

9  On  the  Iliad,  2  books]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .72 

10  On  the  Odyssey,  4  books]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .73 

1 1  OnAntiphanes,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .102 

cp.Demetrius  [of  Phalerum],  On  Style  =  159-60  and 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  Models  for  letter-writing  =  161 

the  titles  Collection  of  Forensic  Speeches  and  Collection  of  So¬ 
phistic  or  Epideictic  Speeches,  which  Wehrli  p.  37  posited  on  the 
analogy  of  the  titles  Collection  of  Public  Speeches  and  Collection 
of  embassy  addresses  (nos.  1-2),  have  not  been  accepted  in  this 
edition 
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De  Demetrii  elocutione  iudicia 

119  Cicero,  De  Officiis  1.1.3  (OCT  2.4— 1 6  Winterbottom) 

quam  ob  rem  magnopere  te  hortor,  mi  Cicero,  ut  non 
solum  orationes  meas,  sed  hos  etiam  de  philosophia  libros, 
qui  iam  illis  fere  se  aequanmt,  studiose  legas;  vis  enim 
maior  in  illis  dicendi,  sed  hoc  quoque  colendum  est 

73,176 w  aequabile  et  temperatum  orationis  genus,  et  id  quidem  5 

nemini  video  Graecomm  adhuc  contigisse,  ut  idem  utroque 
in  genere  laboraret  sequereturque  et  illud  forense  dicendi  et 
hoc  quietum  disputandi  genus:  nisi  forte  Demetrius 
Phalereus  in  hoc  numero  haberi  potest,  disputator  subtilis, 
orator  parum  vehemens,  dulcis  tamen,  ut  Theophrasti  10 
discipulum  possis  agnoscere.  nos  autem  quantum  in  utroque 
profecerimus,  aliorum  sit  iudicium:  utmmque  certe  secuti 
sumus. 

5-1 1  228  T 9a  FGrH  =  Thphr.  no.  52B  FHS&G  10-11  Theophrasti 
discipulum]  cf.  Thphr.  no.  18.5  FHS&G  et  v.  8 

3  illis]  illos  Vindob.  315,  Lambinus:  illas  Facciolatus  II  qui  iam  illis  fere 
se  c+;  qui  se  iam  illis  fere  S:  qui  se  illis  fere  M:  se  om.  BPV, 
Lambinus  1  elaboraret  Guelf.  4454,  Lambinus 

120  Cicero,  De  Oratore  2.23.95  (BT  3.143.4—10  Kumaniecki) 

174 w  postea  quam  exstinctis  his  omnis  eorum  memoria 

sensim  obscurata  est  et  evanuit,  alia  quaedam  dicendi 
molliora  ac  remissiora  genera  viguerunt.  inde  Demochares, 
quern  aiunt  sororis  filium  fuisse  Demostheni;  turn  Phalereus 
ille  Demetrius  omnium  istorum  mea  sententia  politissimus,  5 
aliique  horum  similes  exstiterunt. 

1-6  228  T9b  FGrH  =  Democh.  75  T4  FGrH;  de  Demochare  cf.  89 
5  politissimus  et  recc.  (VOPUR):  potentissimus  AHE^ 

1 21  Cicero,  Brutus  9.37-8  (BT  4. 1 1 .4—1 6  Malcovati) 

175 w  37  Phalereus  enim  successit  eis  senibus  adulescens 
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Judgments  on  Demetrius’  Elocution 

119  Cicero,  On  Duties  1.1.3  {OCT  2.4-1 6  Winterbottom) 

That  is  why  I  strongly  advise  you,  my  dear  Cicero,'  to  study 
closely  not  only  my  speeches,  but  also  these  books  on  philosophy 
(which  indeed  are  almost  equal  to  the  former),  for  there  is  more 
rhetorical  power  in  the  former,  yet  this  even  and  moderate  genre 
of  discourse  should  also  be  cultivated.  Here  is  something  that  I  do 
not  find  any  of  the  Greeks  so  far  has  attained:  that  one  and  the 
same  person  is  active  in  either  genre  and  cultivates  both  the 
former  genre  of  judicial  speech  and  this  latter  genre  of  calm 
discussion — unless  perhaps  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  is  to  be 
counted  among  this  number:  a  subtle  disputer,  a  speaker  some¬ 
what  lacking  in  force  but  none  the  less  charming,  in  whom  you 
may  recognize  the  pupil  of  Theophrastus.  Now  how  much 
progress  I  have  made  in  either  genre,  others  may  judge;  certainly  I 
have  cultivated  both. 

'  His  son  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 


1 20  Cicero,  On  the  Orator  2.23.95  {BT  3. 143.4-10  Kumaniecki) 

Later,  when  these  men'  were  dead  md  all  memory  of  them  had 
gradually  faded  and  vanished,  certain  other  kinds  flourished 
which  were  softer  and  more  relaxed.  Thereupon  Demochares 
came  to  the  fore,  who  they  say  was  the  son  of  a  sister  of 
Demosthenes;  and  then  the  renowned  man  from  Phalerum, 
Demetrius,  to  my  mind^  the  most  polished  of  them  all,  and  others 
resembling  these  two. 

’  The  generation  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  Aeschines,  and 
Dinarchus. 

^  Antonius  is  speaking. 

1 21  Cicero,  Brutus  9.37-8  {BT  4. 1 1 .4-1 6  Malcovati) 

37  Indeed,  when  these  men'  were  old,  they  were  succeeded  by  a 
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eruditissimus  ille  quidem  horam  omnium,  sed  non  tarn 
armis  institutus  quam  palaestra,  itaque  delectabat  magis 
Atheniensis  quam  inflammabat.  processerat  enim  in  solem 
et  pulverem  non  ut  e  militari  tabernaculo,  sed  ut  e  5 
38  Theophrasti  doctissumi  hominis  umbraculis.  hie  primus 
inflexit  orationem  et  earn  modern  teneramque  reddidit  et 
suavis,  sicut  fuit,  videri  maluit  quam  gravis,  sed  suavitate 
ea,  qua  perfunderet  animos,  non  qua  perfringeret;  [et] 
tantum  ut  memoriam  concinnitatis  suae,  non,  quemad-  10 
modum  de  Pericle  scripsit  Eupolis,  cum  delectatione 
aculeos  etiam  relinqueret  in  animis  eorum,  a  quibus  esset 
auditus. 

\~%228T9b  FGrH  4-6  processerat — umbraculis]  cf.  57. 13-16  5- 

6  sed — umbraculis]  Macrob.  Sat.  6.4.8  6  Theophrasti]  cf.  Thphr.  no. 

18.5  FHS&G  etv.  8  11  Eupolis]  Eupolis  Demi  F  102.6-7  PCG  K. - 

A.,  ubi  V.  testimonia  (V 354) 

3  palaestrae  Lambinus  9  et  seel.  Manutius 

122  Cicero,  Brutus  82.285  (BT  4.88.10-19  Malcovati) 

“Atticos,”  inquit,  “volo  imitari.”  quos?  nec  enim  est 
unum  genus,  nam  quid  est  tarn  dissimile  quam 
Demosthenes  et  Lysias,  quam  idem  et  Hyperides,  quam 
horum  omnium  Aeschines?  quern  igitur  imitaris?  si 
aliquem:  ceteri  ergo  Attice  non  dicebant?  si  omnis:  qui  5 

177  w  potes,  cum  sint  ipsi  dissimillumi  inter  se?  in  quo  illud  etiam 

quaero,  Phalereus  ille  Demetrius  Atticene  dixerit.  mihi 
quidem  ex  illius  orationibus  redolere  ipsae  Athenae 
videntur.  at  est  floridior,  ut  ita  dicam,  quam  Hyperides, 
quam  Lysias:  natura  quaedam  aut  voluntas  ita  dicendi  fiiit.  10 

\-\0228T9bFGrH 

3  iidem  O  4  si  in  ras.  F  ex  sed:  sed  re//. 


123  Quintilianus,  Institutio  Oratorio  10.1.33  (OCT  2.574.5-12 

Winterbottom) 

adde  quod  M.  Tullius  ne  Thucydiden  quidem  aut 
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young  man  from  Phalerum,  more  learned  than  any  of  them,  but 
formed  on  the  training  ground  (of  a  philosophic  school)  rather 
than  on  the  battlefield  (of  the  courtroom  or  the  assembly).  As  a  re¬ 
sult  he  delighted  rather  than  inflamed  the  Athenians.  For  he  had 
come  out  into  the  sunlight  and  dust,  not  as  from  a  soldier’s  tent, 
but  from  the  shady  retreat  of  Theophrastus,  a  most  scholarly  man. 

38  It  was  he  (Demetrius)  who  first  changed  the  style  of  oratory,  mak¬ 
ing  it  soft  and  delicate;  he  wished  to  appear  agreeable,  as  indeed 
he  was,  rather  than  grave,  that  is  to  say  agreeable  so  as  to  filter 
through  to  the  mind  rather  than  to  break  it  into  pieces.  Hence  the 
memory  he  left  in  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him,  was  one  of 
elegant  harmony,  unlike  Pericles,  who,  in  the  words  of  Eupolis, 
with  all  the  delight  he  brought,  left  a  sting  behind. 

‘  The  generation  of  Lysias,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Aeschines,  Lycurgus, 
Dinarchus,  Demades. 


1 22  Cicero,  Brutus  82.285  {BT  4.88.10-19  Malcovati) 

“I  want  to  imitate  the  Attic  (orators),”  he  (Calvus)  says.^ 
Which  ones?  For  there  is  not  just  one  kind.  Indeed,  what  greater 
difference  is  there  than  between  Demosthenes  and  Lysias,  these 
two  and  Hyperides,  all  of  these  and  Aeschines?  So  whom  are  you 
going  to  imitate?  If  one  of  them,  does  that  mean  the  others  did  not 
speak  Attic;  if  all  of  them,  how  will  you  be  able  to  do  that,  seeing 
that  they  are  so  very  different  from  one  another?  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  let  me  also  ask  you  this:  did  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  speak 
Attic?  If  you  ask  me,  his  speeches  seem  to  be  redolent  of  Athens 
itself.  But  he  is  more  flowery,  so  to  speak,  than  Hyperides,  than 
Lysias:  a  natural  disposition  or  a  preference  made  him  speak  like 
that. 

‘  This  is  a  fictitious  quotation  from  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  who  practised  a 
severe  Atticism. 

123  Quintilian,  Oratorical  Education  10.1.33  (DCT  2.574.5-12 
Winterbottom) 

Add  to  this  that  M.  Tullius  does  not  think  even  Thucydides  or 
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178  W 


124 


179  W 


Xenophontem  utiles  oratori  putat,  quamquam  ilium 
“bellicum  canere,”  huius  ore  “Musas  esse  locutas”  exist- 
imet.  licet  tamen  nobis  in  digressionibus  uti  uel  historico 
nonnumquam  nitore,  dum  in  iis  de  quibus  erit  quaestio  5 
meminerimus  non  athletanim  toris  sed  militum  lacertis 
<opus>  esse,  nec  uersicolorem  illam  qua  Demetrius 
Phalereus  dicebatur  uti  uestem  bene  ad  forensem  puluerem 
facere. 

1-8  228  T  9b  FGrH  1-2  Thucydiden — Xenophontem]  cf.  Cic.  Or. 
9.30-2  3  helium  canere]  cf.  Cic.  Or.  11.39  II  Musas  esse  locutas]  cf. 

Cic.  Or.  19.62  7-8  uersicolorem — uestem]  cf  Theophrasti  iudicium 

de  Bione  (Thphr.  no.  18.3  FHS&G  —  Bion  T 13  Kindstrand)  8  pulue¬ 
rem]  cf.  57.15;  121.5 

1  adde  quod  Regius:  audeo  quia  G:  quod  dicere  fortius  audeo  quia  ed. 

Col.  1527  3  canere  ed.  Col.  1527:  canerem  G  II  ore  ...  locutas  t: 

oremus  has  esse  locutis  G  1  opus  add.  ed.  Col.  1527 

Cicero,  Orator  26.91-2;  94-6  (BT  5.27.6-14;  28.9-29.2 
Westman) 

91  uberius  est  aliud  aliquantoque  robustius  quam  hoc 
humile  de  quo  dictum  est,  summissius  autem  quam  illud  de 
quo  iam  dicetur  amplissimum.  hoc  in  genere  nervorum  vel 
minimum,  suavitatis  autem  est  vel  plurimum.  est  enim 
plenius  quam  hoc  enucleatum,  quam  autem  illud  omatum  5 

92  copiosumque  summissius.  huic  omnia  dicendi  omamenta 
conveniunt  plurimumque  est  in  hac  orationis  forma 
suavitatis.  in  qua  multi  floruemnt  apud  Graecos,  sed 
Phalereus  Demetrius  meo  iudicio  praestitit  ceteris;  cuius 
oratio  cum  sedate  placideque  liquitur  turn  illustrant  earn  10 

94  quasi  stellae  quaedam  tralata  verba  atque  mutata. . . .  haec 
frequentat  Phalereus  maxime,  suntque  dulcissima,  et 
quanquam  tralatio  est  apud  eum  multa,  tamen  immutationes 

95  nusquam  crebriores.  in  idem  genus  orationis  (loquor  enim 
de  ilia  modica  ac  temperata)  verborum  cadunt  lumina  15 
omnia,  multa  etiam  sententiarum;  latae  eruditaeque 
disputationes  ab  eodem  explicabuntur  et  loci  communes 
sine  contentione  dicentur.  quid  multa?  e  philosophorum 
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Xenophon  useful  to  the  orator,  although  it  is  his  estimate  that  the 
one  “sounds  for  war”  and  that  with  the  other’s  lips  “the  Muses 
have  spoken.”  Still,  on  occasion  we  may  use  even  the  splendor  of 
history  in  our  digressions,  provided  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  issues  under  consideration,  what  is  needed  is  not  the 
athlete’s  brawn  but  the  sinews  of  a  soldier,  and  that  the  many- 
coloured  coat  which  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  was  said  to  have 
worn,  is  no  good  for  the  dust  of  the  forum. 


124  Cicero,  Orator  26.91-2;  94-6  {BT  5.27.6-14;  28.9-29.2 
Westman) 

91  There  is  another  kind  (of  style),  richer  and  with  a  little  more 
power  than  the  plain  one  about  which  I  have  spoken,  but  less  ele¬ 
vated  than  the  grandest  kind  about  which  I  am  yet  to  speak.  This 
kind  has  a  minimum  of  muscle,  but  a  maximum  of  agreeableness. 
For  it  is  fuller  than  the  unadorned  kind,  but  less  elevated  than  the 

92  ornate  and  copious  kind.  All  ornaments  of  speech  suit  this  style  of 
oratory  and  it  has  the  greatest  agreeableness.  Among  the  Greeks, 
many  have  distinguished  themselves  in  it,  but  to  my  mind 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  surpasses  the  others.  His  oratory  flows 
gently  and  quietly,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  brightened,  as  if  by  a 
kind  of  stars,  by  the  ‘transferred’  and  ‘mutated’  use  of  words. . . .  ‘ 

94  The  Phalerean  uses  these  (devices)  with  the  utmost  frequency  and 
they  Eire  most  charming;  and  though  there  is  a  lot  of  metaphor  in 

95  him,  yet  no  one  has  more  ‘mutations’ .  This  same  kind  of  style — 
am  still  speaking  of  this  moderate  and  mixed  kind — admits  all 
figures  of  speech,  and  many  of  thought  too.  It  also  lends  itself 
well  for  developing  wide-ranging  and  learned  disputations  and 
for  expressing  general  ideas  without  the  heat  of  debate.  Why  use 
many  words?  Orators  of  this  kind  are  as  a  rule  produced  by  the 
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125 


180  W 


126 


182W 


scholis  tales  fere  evadunt,  et  nisi  coram  erit  comparatus  ille 
96  fortior,  per  se  hie  quern  dico  probabitur.  est  enim  quoddam  20 
etiam  insigne  et  florens  orationis  pictum  et  expolitum  ge¬ 
nus,  in  quo  omnes  verbomm,  omnes  sententiarum  illigantur 
lepores.  hoc  totum  e  sophistarum  fontibus  defluxit  in  forum, 
sed  spretum  a  subtilibus,  repulsum  a  gravibus  in  ea  de  qua 
loquor  mediocritate  consedit.  25 

2  dictum  est]  23.76-26.90  3  iam]  28.97-9  6-8  huic — suavitatis] 

similiter  lulius  Victor  Rhet.  22,438,  p.  92.27-8  Celentano  16-18 
latae — dicentur]  =  lul.  Viet.  Rhet.  22,438,  p.  92.28-93.1  Cel.  23-5 
hoc — consedit]  =  lul.  Viet.  Rhet.  22,438,  p.  93. 1-3  Cel. 

3  nervorum  L;  verbomm  i4r^f  a/ 7  orationis]  omamenti  A  10 

liquitur  loquitur LA05  11  mutata  Ap.'R:  immutataL  13 

multa  Lp'R:  multae  A;  mutata  II  mutationes  PJ  17  explicantur  L 
18  dicentur  A,  lul.  Viet.:  dicuntur  L  20  quern  dico  L:  quod  dico  A; 
quidem  R  22  inligantur  FUS:  illigatamm  A  24  de]  demum  lul.  Viet.: 
om.  BQV 

Quintilianus,  Institutio  Oratoria  10.1.80  (OCT  2.583.18-24 
Winterbottom) 

neque  ego  in  his,  de  quibus  sum  locutus,  has  solas 
uirtutes,  sed  has  praecipuas  puto,  nec  ceteros  parum  fuisse 
magnos.  Quin  etiam  Phalerea  ilium  Demetrium,  quamquam 
is  primus  inclinasse  eloquentiam  dicitur,  multum  ingenii 
habuisse  et  facundiae  fateor,  uel  ob  hoc  memoria  dignum,  5 
quod  ultimus  est  fere  ex  Atticis  qui  dici  possit  orator,  quern 
tamen  in  illo  medio  genere  dicendi  praefert  omnibus  Cicero. 

1-7  228  T  9b  FGrH 
2  peto  Y  6  quern  XY:  quae  G 

De  exercitatione  dicendi 

Quintilianus,  Institutio  Oratoria  2.4.41-2  (OCT  1.87.10-17 
Winterbottom) 

41  his  fere  ueteres  facultatem  dicendi  exercuerunt, 
adsumpta  tamen  a  dialecticis  argumentandi  ratione.  nam 
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philosophic  schools;  the  type  of  orator  I  have  in  mind  here  will  be 
appreciated  for  his  own  sake,  as  long  as  he  is  not  directly  com- 
96  pared  with  the  stronger  type  of  orator.  For  (his)  is  a  certain  distin¬ 
guished  and  flowery  kind  of  style,  embellished  and  polished,  in 
which  all  graceful  allurements  of  word  and  thought  are  inter¬ 
woven.  Wholly  originating  from  the  sophists,  its  course  has  been 
down  on  to  the  forum;  but  spumed  by  the  plain  orators  and  re¬ 
jected  by  the  grave,  it  has  settled  down  in  the  middle  position  here 
defined. 

‘  Cicero  here  explains  the  terms  ‘transferred’  as  referring  to  metaphor,  and 
‘mutated’,  ‘mutations’  as  referring  to  metonymy. 


125  Quintilian,  Oratorical  Education  10.1.80  (OCT  2.583.18-24 
Winterbottom) 

It  is  not  so  that  in  the  orators  I  have  spoken  about,'  I  consider 
the  virtues  mentioned  the  only  ones,  but  I  do  consider  them  the 
most  important  ones.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  other  orators  have 
been  of  little  importance;  on  the  contrary,  I  admit  that  Demetrius 
of  Phalemm  too,  even  though  he  is  said  to  have  ushered  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  eloquence,  had  a  great  deal  of  talent  and  fluency;  yes,  he 
is  worth  remembering  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  just  about  the 
last  of  the  Attic  school  who  can  be  called  an  orator.  After  all,  in 
that  middle  kind  of  oratory,  Cicero  prefers  him  to  all  the  others. 

'  I.e.,  the  canonical  ten  of  whom  Quintilian  in  76-9  mentions  Demosthenes, 
Aeschines,  Hyperides,  Lysias  and  Isocrates. 

On  rhetorical  training 

126  Quintilian,  Oratorical  Education  2.4.41-2  {OCT  1.87.10-17 
Winterbottom) 

41  It  was  generally  on  these  subjects'  that  the  ancients  practised 
their  skill  in  speaking;  they  did  so,  it  is  tme,  by  making  use  of  the 
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fictas  ad  imitationem  fori  consilionimque  materias  apud 
Graecos  dicere  circa  Demetrium  Phalerea  institutum  fere 
42  constat,  an  ab  ipso  id  genus  exercitationis  sit  inuentum,  ut  5 
alio  quoque  libro  sum  confessus,  parum  comperi:  sed  ne  ii 
quidem  qui  hoc  fortissimo  adfirmant  ullo  satis  idoneo 
auctore  nituntur. 

2-8  228  T9c  FGrH;  cf  Philostr.  VS  1.481 
5  constat]  constabat  A  6  ii]  hi  AB 


De  narratione  apud  Demetrium 

127  Anonymus  Seguerianus,  Ars  rhetorica  125-8  (RhGr 

1.373.21-374.9  Hammer) 

184W  125  ’AA.e^av5po<;  5e  6  Tou  NoupTiviou  Kai  NeoKA-qq  ou 

piav  dcTcobeScoKaaiv  auTp  xd^iv,  ak'Kh  dX,A,oxe  dA.A,T|v. 

126  evioxe  Kal  Ttpo  xe  xou  jcpooipiou,  otcoxav  6  5iKaaxT]<; 
TipoTipeGiapevoq  fi  Kal  aneuSp  trpoc;  x6  paGeiv  x6  Tcpaypa. 

127  eaxi  5e  oxe  Kal  |xexd  xdc;  Tciaxeu;,  moTcep  Aiaxivqv  xe  5 
(paaiv  ev  xm  Kaxd  Tipdpxou  7te7toiT|Kevai  Kal  Aripo- 
aGevriv  ev  xw  Kaxd  Meibiou  •  xouxo  6e  dppo^eiv,  fiviKa 
<dv)  iaxupoxepov  ol  dvxibiKoi  7tpoPepA.T|K6xe<;  wai  xd(; 
biTiYnaeiq-  7ipopaA,ax0evxa  ydp  xov  SiKaoxriv  xai(; 

128  Tciaxeai  paSico^  TcapabexectOai  xqv  bifiyriaiv.  Kapd  pev  10 
ouv  Ar|pT|xp{q)  xro  OaA.'qpei  tpaaiv  ev  eTtiX-oyo)  Kal  pex’ 
e7i{X.oyov  KeioGai  5if|yT|aiv  •  dppo^eiv  ydp  x6  xoiouxov, 
oxav  atpoSpa  urco  xwv  Kaxqyopmv  KaxaA.q(pGc5CTiv  ol 
biKaaxai. 

1-14  Anon.  Seguer.  Ars  rhetorica  125-8  (RhGr  1.442.13-25  Spengel) 

=  Caec.  Cal.  F  *20  (BT  14.4—18  Ofenloch)  6  ^  Kaxa  Tiiidpxov] 
Aeschin.  Or.  1.9-115  7  ^  x^  Kaxd  MeiSiou]  Dem.  Or.  21.77-126 

3  XE  P:  ye  Finckh  5  post  oxe  inser.  ev  xai(;  Jtiaxeai  Graeven  1  dv 
add.  Sauppe:  om.  P  8  TcpodiapepXriKoxef;  Graeven  1 1  ETtiXdyoii; 
Spengel  1 3  acpoSpa  P:  a(po5p6xepov  Finckh 
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dialecticians’  method  of  argumentation.  For  it  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  (the  method  of)  speaking  on  fictitious  subjects  to 
simulate  the  courtroom  and  the  political  assembly,  was  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  Greeks  around  the  time  of  Demetrius  of 
42  Phalenim.  Whether  this  kind  of  practice  was  invented  by  him  per¬ 
sonally,  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  with  certainty,  as  I  have 
acknowledged  also  in  another  book.^  However  that  may  be,  even 
those  who  most  strongly  affirm  this,  fail  to  adduce  any  suffi¬ 
ciently  reliable  authority. 

‘  In  chapter  4  Quintilian  enumerates  a  number  of  basic  exercises  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  training,  the  last  of  them  being  “praise  and  criticism  of  the  laws”  (4.33). 

^  Probably  the  lost  The  causes  of  the  decline  of  oratory.  See  D.A.  Russell, 
Greek  Declamation,  1983,  18-19,  and  K.  Heldmann,  Antike  Theorien  uber 
Entwicklung  und  Verfall  der  Redekunst,  1982, 99-122. 

On  the  Narration  in  Demetrius 

127  Anonymus  Seguerianus,  Rhetoric  125-8  {RhGr  1.373,21-374.9 
Hammer) 

125  But  Alexander,  the  son  of  Numenius,  and  Neocles^  have  as¬ 
signed  to  it  (the  narration)  not  one  position,  but  positions  varying 

126  with  the  circumstances:  In  some  cases  even  before  the 
prooemium,  whenever  the  juror  has  already  been  put  into  an  irri¬ 
tated  state  of  mind  and  is  eager  to  learn  the  facts  of  the  case. 

127  Sometimes  too  after  the  proof,  as  we  are  told  Aeschines  did  in  his 
speech  Against  Timarchus  and  Demosthenes  in  his  speech 
Against  Midias.  This  position  is  apposite  whenever  the  opponents 
have  already  had  the  chance  to  deploy  their  statement  of  the  case 
rather  effectively.  For  when  the  juror  has  first  been  put  in  a  more 
friendly  frame  of  mind  by  the  proof,  then  he  accepts  the  narration 

128  all  the  more  readily.  In  Demetrius  of  Phalenim  the  narration  is 
said  to  be  placed  in  the  epilogue  and  even  after  the  epilogue.  For 
such  a  procedure  is  apposite,  whenever  the  accusers  have  a  strong 
grip  on  the  jurors. 

'  For  Alexander  see  RE  1.2, 1458;  for  Neocles  RE  16.2, 2417-19. 
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De  Figuris  a  Demetrio  adhibitis 

cf.  Demetrium,  De  elocutione  289  (BT  59.4-12  Radermacher) 

=  12 


128  Rutilius  Lupus,  De  figuris  2.16  (41.1-4;  7;  15-17;  19-26 

Brooks) 


ANTITHETON 

hoc  pluribus  modis  fieri  solet  et  habet  in  omni  genere 
orationis  summam  utilitatem.  quare  separatim  demon¬ 
strandum  est  de  uno  quoque  genere  eius.  unum  est,  cum 
contrariae  res  inter  se  conferuntur. . . .  hoc  idem  fieri  potest  5 
in  una  persona....  est  autem  genus  huius,  quod  in  eadem 
sententia  priori  verbo  contrarium  quod  est,  infert,  et 
coniungi  solet. . . .  aliud  est,  item  quod  superiori  infertur,  sed 
185W  consequenter,  ita  uti  fecit  Demetrius  Phalereus:  Nobis 

primis  dii  immortales  fruges  dederunt;  nos,  quod  soli  10 
accepimus,  per  omnes  terras  distribuimus.  nobis  maiores 
nostri  rem  publicam  reliquerunt;  nos  etiam  socios  nostros 
de  servitute  eripuimus.  itaque  et  amplissimus  nobis  honos 
ab  omnibus  habetur,  et  propter  huius[modi]  honoris 
dignitatem  superbiae  nostrae  nemo  vestigium  experitur.  15 

I  ANTITHETON]  cf.  Auct.  ad  Her.  4.18.25  et  15.21;  Cic.  Or.  50.166- 

7;  Quint.  Inst.  9.3. 81-6;  9.2. 101;  9.3. 92;  Carmen  de  Figuris  22-4  9- 

II  Nobis — distribuimus  e  Rutilio  laudatura  Quintiliano  Inst.  9.3.84 
{ OCT  2.53 1.1 8-1 9  Winterbottom),  sine  mentione  Demetrii 


2  modis  B:  moribus  AV  6  <aliud>  genus  Halm  8  coniungi  BV:  lac. 

A  10  nos  quod  AV:  quod  nos  B  11  per]  in  Quint.  1 2  rem  publicam 
<liberam>  Halm  13  eripuimus  AB:  eripimus  V  14  huiusmodi  A: 
huius  edd.  15  superbiae  nostrae  nemo  BV:  superbientem  nemo  A  II 
nemo  . . .  experitur]  ne  . . .  reperitur  Ruhnken,  Brooks 

129  Rutilius  Lupus,  De  figuris  1.1  (5.1-^;  9-14  Brooks) 

PROSAPODOSIS 

hoc  schema  duobus  modis  fieri  et  tractari  potest,  nam 
sententiis  duabus  aut  pluribus  propositis  sua  cuique  ratio  vel 
posterius  reddetur,  vel  statim  sub  unaquaque  sententia 
subiungetur.  quibus  posterius  ratio  subinfertur,  huius  modi  5 
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On  Figures  as  Used  by  Demetrius 
cp.  Demetrius,  On  Style  289  (BT  59.4-12  Radermacher)  =  12 


128  Rutilius  Lupus,  On  Figures  2.16  (41.1-4;  7;  15-17;  19-26 
Brooks) 

ANTITHESIS  (antitheton) 

This  (figure)  is  regularly  effected  in  several  ways  and  is  of  the 
greatest  use  in  every  kind  of  speech.  For  that  reason  every  single 
type  of  it  must  be  illustrated  separately.  One  (type)  is  when  con¬ 
trary  items  are  compared  to  one  another.  . . .  ‘  This  same  type  can 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  one  person  ....  *  There  is,  however,  a 
(sub)type  of  this  (type),  which  in  the  same  sentence  introduces 
what  is  contrary  to  an  earlier  word  and  is  usually  combined  with 
it _ *  Another  type  is  that  which  is  added  likewise  to  a  former  ex¬ 

pression,  but  now  as  a  consequence  (of  what  was  expressed  be¬ 
fore),  as  did  Demetrius  of  Phalerum:  “To  us  the  immortal  gods 
gave  the  fruits  of  the  earth  first;  what  we  alone  received,  we  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over  the  world.  To  us  our  forebears  left  a  state;  and  it  is 
also  we  who  liberated  our  allies  from  servitude.  As  a  result  we  are 
held  in  the  highest  honor  by  all,  and  because  of  the  dignity  of  this 
honor  no  one  experiences  a  trace  of  our  haughtiness.”^ 

'  Rutilius  cites  instances  from  Charisius,  Dinarchus  and  Isidoms  respec¬ 
tively. 

^  I.e,  “because  we  are  worthy  of  this  honour  no  one  experiences  a  trace  of 
arrogance  in  our  behavior”? 


1 29  Rutilius  Lupus,  On  Figures  1.1  (5.1—4;  9-14  Brooks) 

ADDED  ACCOUNT  (prosapodosis) 

This  figure  can  be  effected  and  handled  in  two  ways.  That  is  to 
say,  when  two  or  more  propositions  have  been  put  forth,  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  each  will  either  be  given  later  or  will  be  attached  imme¬ 
diately  to  each  proposition.  The  cases  where  the  argument  is 
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130 

25 

41a 

5 

157  W 

10 

15 


sunt. . .  .cum  singulis  sententiis  statim  ratio  subiungitur,  hoc 
exemplo.  Demetrii  Phalerei:  Nam  quod  beneficium  tem¬ 
pore  et  cupienti  datur,  gratum  est;  utilitas  enim  ac  voluntas 
accipiendi  honorem  dantis  facit  ampliorem.  at  quod  sero  et 
non  desideranti  datur,  ingratum  est;  amisso  enim  tempore  lo 
utilitatis  cadit  accipiendi  cupiditas. 

1  PROSAPODOSIS]  cf.  Auct.  ad  Her.  4.40.52;  Quint.  Inst.  9.394-5; 
Carmen  de  Figuris  112-14 


9  dantis  facit  R,  A  (corn  ex  facisj;  dantis  facis  BV:  dati  facit  ed.  Ba¬ 
sil.  10  desideranti  datur  ed.  Basil.:  desideranti  dari  datur  C 

Genera  Causarum 

Philodemus,  De  Rhetorica  IV,  PHerc.  1007,  col.  40a.24- 
42a.4  (BT  1.221-2  Sudhaus) 

Tcepl  p[e]vTo[i] 
xou  xpqaiiieueiv  xi  xoiq 
e[vK0)]  pia^opevoiq 
Kttl  \j/eyo|ievoi(; 

f\  x[oi](;  aA.X.ov(;  dvOpcoTCOK;  biap- 

(Piapnxnaopev  oubeva  Oeco- 

pouvxeq  ETcavopOoupevov 

6i’  auxrov  ouS  ’  emvoouvxeq 

(it)coc  dv  buvaivxo.  Ka'i  pqv  6 

Aq[p]iixpio<;  pexd  xou  aotpia- 

x[iKo]u  yevou^  xcov  'koycov 

TtpoaxiOe'K;  xroi  bripTiyopi- 

Kcoi  ml  bimviKcoi  xov  ev- 

xeuKxiKOv  bcTiaaiv,  ei  pev 

AxxpPdvei  xov  xoi^  7tX.q0E- 

oiv  evxEUKxiKOv  ml  xov 
•  *  • 

mxd  Tcpeapeiotv  xoiq  buvda- 
xaiq,  exexco  pev  ini  xou 
Tcapovxoi;  •  o  ydp  ek  xouxcov 
dyaOov  yivExai,  pExd  xau- 
xa  dTioyopEOa  •  bioxi 
Se  xauxou '  Kal'  xauxa  ml  x6 
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added  later,  are  of  the  following  kind. . . . '  When  the  argument  is 
attached  immediately  to  the  individual  propositions,  (we  get  cases 
like)  this  example.  From  Demetrius  of  Phalerum:  “For  a  service 
rendered  in  time  and  where  desired,  is  welcome;  for  its  usefulness 
and  the  will  to  accept  it  redound  to  the  greater  honor  of  the  bene¬ 
factor.  But  a  service  rendered  (too)  late  and  where  it  is  not  wanted, 
is  unwelcome;  for,  the  moment  of  its  usefulness  having  been 
missed,  the  desire  to  accept  it  vanishes.” 

'  Rutilius  cites  an  instance  from  Demosthenes. 


Genres  of  Speeches 

1 30  Philodemus,  On  Rhetoric  IV,  PHerc.  1007,  col.  40a.24-42a.4  {BT 
1.221-2  Sudhaus) 

As  for  their  (the  sophistic  kind  of  speeches)  being  of  any  use, 
41  a  however,  to  the  persons  who  are  being  praised  and  criticized  or  to 
other  people,  we  will  call  that  into  question,  since  we  do  not  ob¬ 
serve  anybody  being  corrected  through  them,  nor  (can)  conceive 
how  they  could  (have  that  effect). 

Another  point  is  that  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  along  with  the 
sophistic  (=  epideictic)  kind  of  speeches,  adds  to  the  deliberative 
and  forensic  (kinds)  the  (kind  of  speech)  serving  for  encounters 
with  all  people.  Now,  if  he  takes  (this)  as  the  (kind  of  speech) 
serving  for  encounters  with  the  masses  and  as  that  (serving  for 
encounters)  with  rulers  in  diplomatic  missions,  let  us  grant  him 
that  for  the  moment.  For  later  we  shall  see  what  good  comes  from 
them,  though  he  must  be  said  also  to  be  making  a  mistake  insofar 
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131A 

158  W 

5 
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CTOcpiaxiKOv  ei5o(;  etcoiti- 
aev,  ^eyeaO'  co  K'al  5ia|xapxd- 
veiv.  ei  5e  xov  Ttepl  xfic;  6- 
jie'  i' A-iac;  ^oyov  i5iov  rijimv 
ovxa '  Kai'  TtoiKiX,©!;  e7ii5ei- 
Kvopevov  xmv  (piA-oao- 
(pcov  dtpaipoopevoi;  xoiq 
prjxopiKOii;  dvaxiOriai,  xt^v 
ev  XOiq  TtO^ElXlKOiq  Eao- 
XOX)  7COXE  yeVOpEVTIV  E^OD- 

aiav  Ktti  ETtl  xdq  'o'k£\|/£i<;  p£- 
xdyei  xdq  TtiaxEcoc;  Ssops- 
vac 

41  a  6-42a  4  =  22S  F 15  FGrH  41  a  28-42a  3  c/  1 1 9.8-7  J;  57. 13- 
27;121.7h5 


40a  24.  26  S/?e/ige/  41a  6-9  SpengW  f9;  7ipo[<JTi0ei](;j  21 
XeYEcrS'to  x'al  legit  Dorandi:  XeyeaOai  edd.  22-3  6lpiX,(a(;] 
AIME^AIAC  A  primo  in  O  correcto  pap. :  6ji.£iA,ia(;  =  opi^iaq  Dorandi: 
d^TiOeiai;  Spengel  ( dX,lTi0eia(;7,  Sudhaus 

Oratores  versus  philosophos 

Philodemus,  De  Rhetorica,  PHerc.  1004,  col.  55.3-16  (BT 
1.350  Sudhaus) 

ap^a .  [.]e[.]va[ 

6uvao0ai  oicoicav,  dx; 

Jtapd  SevoKpdxei,  po- 
vcoxdxouq  Kttl  X,£y£iv 
EiSEvai — xauxou  ydp  e- 
icdxEpov  Eivai — ^xivi  Ttpoa- 
ExovxEi;  [x]i  Tipoi;  Gecov 
TtiaxEuaopEV,  eI  pp  xwi 
EevoKpdxTiv  ouxox; 

£7t’  ’Avxurdxpo'o  Kal  xcbv 
aweSpcov  5ia^Ex0fi- 
va[i,  Ka0d]7i[ep  6]  OaX-Tipelx; 
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as  he  attributed  both  these  and  the  sophistic  (epideictic)  kind  to 
one  and  the  same  person. 

But  if  he  takes  away  from  the  philosophers  the  (kind  of) 
speech  which  concerns  the  (philosophical)  conversation,  being 
particular  to  us  and  exhibited  in  various  ways,  and  assigns  it  to  the 
42a  rhetoricians,  then  he  transfers  the  license  that  once  was  his  in  po¬ 
litical  matters,  also  into  the  realm  of  inquiries  that  require  proof.  * 

’  I.e.,  he  abuses  his  authority  in  these  matters  as  much  as  he  did  in  politics. 
On  this  fragment  cp.  T.  Dorandi,  Festschrift  W.  Kullmann,  1997, 274-6. 


Orators  versus  Philosophers 

131 A  Philodemus,  On  Rhetoric,  PHerc.  1004,  col.  55.3-16  {BT  1.350 
Sudhaus) 

. .  .(as  for  the  fact  that  those  who  have?)  the  ability  to  keep  si¬ 
lent,  as  (we  find)  in  Xenocrates,  are  absolutely  the  only  ones  who 
also  know  how  to  speak — ^for  either  (capacity)  belongs  to  one  and 
the  same  person — what  proof  do  we  need,  what  in  the  name  of 
(the)  gods,  to  believe  (that),  but  the  fact  that  Xenocrates  has  spo¬ 
ken  in  this  manner  before  Antipater  and  his  councillors,  as  the 
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]C01  710 

]aXX,ov 


2-16  228  F  48a  FGrH  =  Xenocrates  F  37  Isnardi  -  Diog.  Bab.  F 103 
SVF  111  238  vonAmim;  cf.  W.  Cronert,  Kolotes  und  Menedemos,  1906, 

67  10-14  c/  12  11  HEvoKpaTrjv]  cf.  49 

1-2  P  vacat  2-3  V7i]ldp^a[i  ’A]0[Ti]va[{oi5  to  te]  Sudhaus:  to  6e 
totx;]  1  dp^a[p]e[voU(;]  d[n6  too  von  Amim,  Croenert  9  [t]i  np6(; 
0emv  Sudhaus:  ©  7ip6(; 0ecov  vonAmim,  Croenert  15-16  [latopTiKev 
ev  t]5u  rtel[pl  tfiq  pritopiKni;  Sudhaus,  von  Arnim,  Wehrli,  Jacoby: 
ao[(piaTn(;  ev  t]Si  nol[A,itiKooi  97^01;  |i]a^Xx)v  I  [5e  Croenert 

131B  Philodemus,  De  Rhetorica,  PHerc.  453,  fr.  4.1-16  (p.  67 

Cronert) 

159  w  4  vovel  Kal6r||j,T|yopon- 

aiv  06  pfiTopei;  povov 
(xA,Xa  Kal  q)iA.6ao(poi,  (po- 
Poopai  5e  pT^  Kal  7cA,e{o'u[<; 

5  eKEWoov  ootoi.  Kal  Ya[p 
oiooi;  oiovxai  Ka[l]  dp[i- 
Gponaiv  roq  pfiTOpaq,  [e- 
vioi  (piA-oaocponq  d7iO(p[a{- 
vonaiv.  HEVOKpocTTiq 
10  5’,  EiTiEp  (xX-tiOeoei  Aripfi- 

xpioq,  Kal  5id  to  pr^  pr)- 
t]q)p  Eivai  Kal  0EO(ppdo- 
Too  yvjcbpipoq  [.JaxE 
VeoSex  ’  aoxon  <p[avEp]6v, 

1 5  ETii  XE  TOO  reap  ’  ’AvxiTtd- 
[xpcoi  anvEjdpio'u  KaxT3[YO- 

1-16  =  Xenocrates  F  39  Isnardi;  cf.  W  Cronert,  Kolotes  und 
Menedemos,  1906, 67-8;  D.  Bassi,  RFIC 38  (1910)  344-5  9- 1 6  228 

F  48b  FGrH  1 2-1 3  cf  Thphr.  no.  18.5  FHS&G 

papyrus  deperdita  est.  superest  nil  nisi  apographum  Neapolitanum 
(N).  1-16  Croenert  1  vovei]  a  supra  ve  scriptum  est:  vov  del  an 

vov  6e?  Croenert  II AHMOFOPOY  N  12-14  verba  corrupta  sunt:  Kal 
6id  to  nn  pn[t]cop  eivai  (5TilinYop“v  ov  KatebpOcooev)  etii  te  too  kxX. 
e.g.  Croenert,  qui  (oti  5e  6)  0eo9pda[too  Yvjwpipoi;  [Kata]\|/ed5et ’ 
Gmtox)  glossam  in  margine  fuisse  suspicatur  13  [.]ate[ 
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Phalerean  (says)  in  his  ' 

'  On  Xenocrates’  role  in  the  embassy  to  Antipater  see  e.g.  R.  Whitehead, 
RhM  124  (1981)  238^1;  M.  Isnardi  Parente,  RFIC  109  (1981)  137-8;  150-3; 
and  T.  Dorandi,  ‘Senocrate  nel  giudizio  di  Demetrio  del  Falero,’  in:  Beitrage 
zur  antiken  Philosophie.  Festschrift  fur  W.  Kallmann,  1997, 271-8. 


131B  Philodemus,  On  Rhetoric,  PHerc.  453,  fr.  4.1-16  (p.  67  Cronert) 

4  Actually,  nowadays  not  only  orators  do  speak  in  public,  but 
philosophers  too,  and  even  more  of  the  latter.  I’m  afraid,  than  of 
the  former.  No  wonder,  seeing  that  some  people  proclaim  phi¬ 
losophers  such  persons  as  they  think  to  be  orators  and  reckon 
among  the  number  of  these.  But  Xenocrates,  if  indeed  Demetrius 
is  right,  precisely  because  of  his  not  being  an  orator  and  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Theophrastus  stated  an  obvious  falsehood  about 
him,’  and  at  the  meeting  of  Antipater’s  council  denounc. . . 

'  The  text  in  11. 12-14  appears  to  be  corrupt.  On  the  vexed  question  of  their 
interpretation  see  W,  Cronert,  Kolotes  imd  Menedemos,  1906,  68;  A.  levolo, 
Cronache  Ercolanesi  3  (1973)  93-4;  T.  Dorandi,  Festschrift  Kallmann,  1997, 
273^. 


Dorandi:  ..Xate..  Croenert,  Wehrli,  Jacoby:  ...Xxe  Bassi  1 6  ISpiou  Croenert: 

]5pia)i  N 
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*131C  Philodemus,  De  Rhetorica,  PHerc.  224,  fr.  12.1-12  (BT 

2.173  Sudhaus) 

12  ]v  Kexetp0T0VTm£V0'u<; 

[6ia\|n]](p{aaa0ai  ^eyeiv  avxbv 
[ev  7cpco]xoi(;  Kal  6ia  ttiv  'hA.i- 
[Kiav  Kal]  '6ia'  ttiv  tiepl  xovq  A,6- 
5  aaK]T]aiv  •  tov  5e  Eevo- 

[KpdxTiv,  dx;]  eid)0ei  Siatce- 
[pa{vea0ai]  7tp6<;  0e(Jiv  ev  ’A- 
[KaiieSeiai],  xov  ambv  xpo- 


[tcov . ]ea0ai  Kal  xo[ 

10  ]v  ’AvxiTca- 

[xp  ]  ^ape- 

[  ]xto^  Xi- 


1-12  =  Xenocrates  F  38  Isnardi;  cf  W.  Cronert,  Kolotes  and 
Menedemos,  1906,  67;  M.  Ferrario,  Cronache  Ercolanesi  13  (1983) 
108-9  5-10  cf.  Wehrli  p.  80  ad  F 158-9 

papyrus  deperdita  est.  superest  nil  nisi  apographum  Neapolitanum 
(N).  1  repoaeXov'tai;  tov  HevoKpatri  np6(;  tovi;  eiq  ttiv  TtpeaPeiaJv 

Kexei-poTOVTip^ovi;  e.g.  Croe/jert  2  Croenert:  ]px<sacs^(x\ N  3 
Croenert  ^9  Sudhaus  9-13  [6ie^epx]ea0ai  KaiT6[v  I  A.6yov 
Jipoi;  t6]v  ’AvTirtal[Tpov  vjiep  ttii;  jt6X,ea)(;,  ou  5e]^aiiel[vov  6e 
dTtoToxeiv.  ov]tco5  X,el[YeTai  Kal  Croenert,  Wehrli  9  jTeoGai  N 
9- 1 0  TO  [ovwjidv  Kal  A,^ei]v  Sudhaus 

132  Philodemus,  De  Rhetorica,  PHerc.  1004,  col.  48.1-15  (BT 

1 .346  Sudhaus) 

156  W  48  eivai  OiX-covo^,  o  [Arjpri-] 

xpiot;  6  OaX^Tipeui;  ev  [x]6)i 
Ttepl  xf](;  pTixopiKT]^  e- 

xa^ev,  lacoq  'xd  Tcpdypax’  dXA,a'.  Kax’  auxou 
5  6e  Kal  xd  Ttepl  0dxe[po]u 
OlX-covoi;.  e[i]xe  ydp  6  paA.- 
^ov  e{5d)[(;  xcov]  ei66- 
xcov  pev .  [....j.aO’fix- 
xov  5’  e[i5]6xcov  d(pe{X-[e]- 

4 

10  xo  xTiv  epyoAa(3{a[v  .±.] 
dvaoKe[\)do]ai ..  koi  ... 
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*131C  Philodemus,  On  Rhetoric,  PHerc.  224,  fr.  12.1-12  (BT  2.173 
Sudhaus) 

1 2  that . . .  elected  by  show  of  hands  (as  ambassadors)  they  had 

decided  that  he  (Xenocrates)  was  to  be  among  the  first  to  speak, 
both  because  of  his  age*  and  because  of  his  practice  in  speaking. 
But  that  Xenocrates,  as  he  was  wont  to  argue  a  thesis  thoroughly 
in  the  Academy,  in  the  same  way  . . .  Antipa(ter) . . . 

'  He  must  have  been  around  74  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  embassy. 


132  Philodemus,  On  Rhetoric,  PHerc.  1004,  col.  48.1-15  {BT  1.346 
Sudhaus) 

48  ...  that  of  Philo,  as  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in  his  On  Rhetoric 

arranged,  in  like  manner  the  facts  were  different.  With  respect  to 
him  also  those  concerning  the  other  Philo.  For  whether  the  one 
who  knows  more  took  away  the  contract  for  the  execution  of 
work  from  those  who  know  . . .  but  know  less  . . .  refutation,  the 
orator  who  has  obtained  the  greatest  experience  ...  shall  ... 
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230 

aei  Tov  oX.c^  a7ceip[ov] 

aO(p6v  [tJwV  TCO^IXIKWV 

6  tT]v  aKpav  eaxTiKQ)[(;] 

15  pi^Tcop  e|Li7c[eip{]av ... 

1-15  228  F  47  FGrH  =  Diog.  Bab.  F 100  SVF  III  237  von  Amim;  cf. 

M.G.  Cappelluzzo,  Cronache  Ercolanesi  6  (1976)  73  6  de  Philone 

architectone  cf.  Phld.  Rh.  IV,  col.  11a  (1.192  Sudhaus);  Cic.  De  Or. 
1.14.62;  Val.  Max.  8.12  ext.  2;  54.4-5 

1  o  von  Amim,  6  Sudhaus  II  [ATijiriltpioq  Sudhaus  4  'xa  Ttpay^ax’ 
aXXa".  Kttx’  aoxoi)  von  Amim:  'xa  Tcpdypax’  dAA[co(;]'  •  icax’  aoxoG 
Sudhaus  5  Sudhaus  %  von  Amim,  Sudhaus  9-10  von 

Amim,  d(p£i5[ffl(;]  I  x6  Sudhaus  10  xfii]  von  Amim  ( hiatus!)  1 2. 15 
Sudhaus 

Elocutio 

133  Dionysius  Haiicarnassensis,  Epistula  ad  Pompeium 

Geminum  1.15-2.2;  2.6  (CB  5.82.5-83.5;  84.2-13  Aujac) 

15  ETteix’  ov5e  povot;  oiL>8e  7cpcoxo(;  eTCKpavi^aopai  nepl 

nX,dxo)vo(;  ejcixEipiiaai;  xi  Xeyeiv  •  ouS’  dv  xiq  e%oi  Kax’ 
auxo  xouxo  pep\j/acr0ai  pe  x6  pepO(;,  oxi  xov  eTticpa- 
veaxaxov  x®v  cpi^a6(p®v  Kal  TtX^eiooiv  ii  8co6eKa  yevea^ 
epauxou  Tcpeapnxepov  e^exd^eiv  e7iePaA,6pr|v  d)q  6x1  ^ 

16  5id  xouxo  66^t|<;  xivoq  xeu^opevoc;.  rtoA-Xol  ydp  eupe- 
OilCTOvxai  Tcpo  epou  xonxo  7ce7coiTiK6xe<;,  oi  pev  Kaxd  xov 
eKeivou  yevopevoi  xpovov,  oi  6e  A,(av  uoxepov  extaK- 

195  w  pdaavxeq  •  Kal  ydp  xd  66ypaxa  5iePaAx)v  auxou  xiveg  Kal 

xouq  Adyoxx;  epep\|favxo  KpSxov  pev  6  yv'noia)xaxo<;  auxou  lo 
pa0T|xTig  ’Api(jxoxeA,T|q,  eTteixa  ol  Tiepl  Kr|9ia66®p6v  xe 
Kal  ©eoTcopTtov  Kal  Z®iA,ov  Kal  'l7C7to5dpavxa  Kal 
Aripilxpiov  Kal  dA.A,oi  od^voi,  ov  5id  (p06vov  ti  5id 
(piA,a7cex0Tipoa\)VTiv  KmptpSouvxeq,  dXA-d  xt^v  dA,ii0eiav 

17  e^exd^ovxeq.  xoaouxoiq  5ti  Kal  xt|A.ikouxoi<;  dv5pdai  i5 
7tapa5eiypaai  xp(bpevo<;  Kal  Tiapd  7cdvxa(;  x®  peyioxq) 
nA,dx®vi,  oudev  xiyodpiiv  xf]<;  (piA.oootpo'u  pT|xopiKfi<; 
Ttoieiv  dX,A,6xpiov  dya0o'U(;  dya0oi<;  dvxe5exd^®v. 

Tiepl  pev  ouv  xxiq  7cpoaipeae®(;  i^v  eo^ov  ev  xfi  ax)y- 
Kpiaei  x®v  xapaKXTi p®v,  lKav®<;  d7ioA,eXdyiapai  Kal  aoi,  20 
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the  wise  man  who  is  wholly  inexperienced  in  political  matters  . . . 


Expression 

133  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Letter  to  Gnaeus  Pompeius  1.15- 
2.2;  2.6  (CB  5.82.5-83.5;  84.2-13  Aujac) 

1 5  Furthermore,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  by  no  means  the  only,  nor 
even  the  first  critic  who  has  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  about 
Plato.  Nor  could  anyone  find  fault  with  me  on  the  particular 
ground  that  I  have  taken  it  upon  myself  ***  to  examine  the  most 
distinguished  of  philosophers,  who  is  my  senior  by  more  than 
twelve  generations,  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  name  for  myself  in 

16  this  way,  because  many  will  be  found  to  have  done  so  before  me, 
some  of  them  his  contemporaries,  others  flourishing  at  a  much 
later  time.  For  after  all  there  are  men  who  have  attacked  his  doc¬ 
trines  and  criticized  his  dialogues:  in  the  first  place  the  man  who 
was  most  truly  his  pupil,  Aristotle,  next  Cephisodorus,  Theopom- 
pus,  Zoilus,  Hippodamas,  Demetrius  and  their  colleagues,  and 
many  others,  not  making  fun  (of  him)  out  of  envy  or  quarrelsome¬ 
ness,  but  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  truth  through  a  process  of 

17  critical  examination.  So  with  the  example  of  so  many  men  of  that 
stature  before  me,  and  especially  that  of  the  greatest  of  all,  Plato,  I 
thought  I  was  doing  nothing  alien  to  the  spirit  of  philosophic 
rhetoric  in  comparing  good  writers  with  (other)  good  writers. 

Now,  as  to  the  principle  which  I  have  adopted  in  comparing 
the  characteristics  of  style,  I  have  sufficiently  accounted  for  it, 
even  to  your  satisfaction,  my  dearest  Geminus. 
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r  ep-Tve  (pi^xaxe. 

2  A.oi7t6v  5’  eaxi  |ioi  Kal  jcep'i  ai)xcov  d)v  eipriKa  A^oycov 
Ttepl  xdvSpoi;  ev  xfi  Ttepl  xSv  ’Axxikwv  Jipaypaxeia 
pT|x6pcov  eineiv.  Gi^aco  5e  a-uxaiq  A-e^eaiv,  dx;  ekei 
ysypatpa  •  25 

2  “"H  5e  5ti  nAaxcoviKTi  6idA,£KXO(;  pod^Exai  pEv  Eivai 

Kai  adxTi  dEiypa  EKaxEpoD  xc5v  xapaxxiipcDV,  xo\)  xe 
i)\|/TiAov  Kal  ia%vov,  xaGdrcEp  EipT]xa{  |ioi  TipoxEpov  • 
TtEcpvKE  6  ’  ovx  6po{co(;  Tcpoq  diLKpoxEpoDq  xo^uq  xapaKxfj  paq 

6  Evxvxi^q.  . . .  pdAiaxa  5e  xsipd^Exai  Trspi  xt^v  xpoTcioiv  3o 
cppdaiv  •  ttoAAti  pEv  ydp  ev  xoi^  etiiGexok;,  aKaipoq  6’  ev 
xaii;  pEXCowpiaic;,  aK^Tipd  Se  Kal  od  acb^oDoa  xtiv 
dvaAoyiav  ev  xaic;  pExacpopaiq  yiyvExai-  dAXiiyopiaq  xe 
7CEpipdA<A,Exai  paKpdq  Kal  KoXXdq,  odxe  psxpov  Exovaai; 
now  odxE  Kaipov  •  axiipaai  XE  TionixiKO^  EoxdxTjv  Ttpoa-  35 

(3dAAo'i)oiv  dridiav,  Kal  pdAioxa  xoic;  FopyiEioi^ 
dKa{pco(;  Kal  pEipaKicoSdx;  EvaPpdvExai.  Kal  ‘tioAIx;  6 
xeAexrjq  eoxIv  ev  xoi^  xoiodxoK;  juap’  adxo),’  d)(;  Kal 
Arjpi^xpioc;  6  3>aA,ri  pEtx;  EipriKE  ttod  Kal  dAAoi  oDxvoi  •  ‘od 
ydp  Epog  6  pdOoq’.”  4o 

9-13  228  F  11a  FGrH  1 1  KTi(pia66copov]  cf  FHG  II  85  et  112 
FGrH  12  ©EOJrofiTtov]  cf.  D.H.  Pomp.  6  (=  115  F  20a  FGrH)  II 
Zo)iAx)v]  cf  D.H.  Pomp.  1.4;  FHG  II 85;  71  FGrH  26-40  =  D.  H. 
Dem.  5.1;  5-6  (CB  2.54.20-3;  56.1-10  Aujac)  [=  Dem.]  30-40  228 
F  11b  FGrH  39^0  ov  ydp  epoq  6  pil0oq]  Eur.  F  484. 1  N.^  =  F  667 
Mette,  Lustrum  12(1967)  170 

1  oude]  ov  Herwerden  5  post  e^exd^eiv  lac.  17  litt.  habent  AIV: 
PovA-TjOeig,  add.  Aujac  21  fepwe  Wilamowitz:  yefipiv 

codd.  27  Seiypa]  ptypa  Dem.  II  cKatepoi)]  eKaxepoov  Dem.  3 1 
ydp]  Dem.  32  pexcovupiaK;  Dem.;  encovupva^coeW.  33  pe  —* 

Actio 

134  Philodemus,  De  Rhetorica  IV,  PHerc.  1007,  col.  15a.20- 

18a.8  (BT  1.197-200  Sudhaus) 

20  od  pfiv  dXkd.  Kal  xodxcoi 

[5ti  KjaiTCEp  EV  xoiq  6Eivo[xd]- 
xoiq  ovxi  (ptovfiv  6^Ei[a]v 
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2  It  now  remains  for  me  to  refer  to  the  actual  remarks  I  have 
made  on  the  man  (Plato)  in  my  treatise  on  the  Attic  Orators.’  I  will 
quote  them  verbatim  as  I  have  written  them  there: 

2  “Plato’s  style,  as  much  as  (that  of  Isocrates),  is  intended  to  be  a 
sample  of  each  of  the  styles,  the  sublime  and  the  plain,  as  I  have 
said  before,  but  its  inherent  qualities  prevent  it  from  being  equally 
6  successful  with  regard  to  both  styles.  . .  .^  In  figurative  speech  it 
suffers  most:  it  is  abundant  in  its  (use  of)  appositions,  inopportune 
in  its  (use  of)  metonymies,  harsh  and  failing  to  preserve  analogy 
in  its  (use  of)  metaphors;  it  encompasses  many  long  allegories, 
which  are  ill-proportioned  and  ill-timed;  and  it  revels  inappropri¬ 
ately  and  in  a  juvenile  manner  in  (the  use  of)  poetical  figures,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Gorgianic  figures,  which  arouse  utter  displeasure. 
Indeed,  ‘in  matters  like  these  there  is  a  lot  of  the  Hierophant  in 
him,’  as  both  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  has  said  somewhere,  and 
also  several  others;  ‘for  the  story  is  not  mine’.” 

'  Dionysius  quotes  from  his  essay  On  the  Style  of  Demosthenes,  section  5. 

^  In  this  part  Dionysius  first  discusses  Plato’s  use  of  the  plain  style  and  then 
of  the  sublime  style. 

xacpopavi;  yivvetai]  lac.  fere  lOlitt.  Dem.  AIBT:  petaXAttya^  in  lac.  Dem.  V  34 
paKpai;  xal  jioAAaq]  tioAAck;  et  lac.  fere  8  litt.  Dem.  37-8  7toAu(;  6  TeAexTi<;] 
noAuxeAeid  tk;  Dem.  38  TeAeTTi(;  codd.:  corr.  Usener,  cf  E.  Fraenkel, 
Geschichte  der  griechischen  Nomina  agentis  II,  1912,  202-3  II  eaxlv  om. 
Dem.  39  npoxepov  post  ouxvoi  Dem. 


Delivery 

134  Philodemus,  On  Rhetoric  IW,P Here.  1007,  col.  15a.20-18a.8  (BT 
1.197-200  Sudhaus) 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  Aeschines  criticizes  even  him 
(Demosthenes),  although  he  is  one  of  the  most  forceful  (orators), 
for  his  shrill  and  sometimes  (too)  loud  voice.  In  the  Phalerean  the 
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162  W 


169  W 


25 

16a 


5 


25 

17a 


5 


Aiffxtvrii;  oveiSi^ei,  7co[t]8 

5e  K[ai  p.]aKpdv  •  Ttapd  68  [tSJi 

OaX,Tip8i  A^eyExai  'xo'vxo  •  “tcoi- 

k{X,ov  pev  avTOV  {)noKp[i]- 

tT^v  yeyovevai  Kal  TtepixTOv, 

o\)x  d7cX.oi)v  5e  o\)6e  Kaxd  xov 

yEVvaiov  xpoTtov,  aXk'  e  i'^  x6 

paXaKcbxEpov  xal  xaTteivo- 

x8pov  d7toKA,8{[vov]xa.”  ol 

6’  ovv  7coA,A-oI  x[®v]  aocpiaxSv 

eo{Kaai[v,  e]^  d)[v  yjEypdcpa- 

civ,  dOA-icoi;  \)7coK8Kp{a[6]ai- 

TiovTipov  ydp  8[i](;  'UTcoKpi- 

aiv  al  p[a]Kpal  ji8p{o5oi,  Ka- 

0d7tep  Kttl  Tiapd  Ariptixpi- 

•  #  • 

0)1  K8ixai  7U8pi  xm[v  ’IJaoKpd- 
xo'oc.  'l8pcbv['upo]<;  6e  (pTi- 
aiv  dvayvci)va[i  p]ev  av- 
xov  xoxx;  A-6yo\)[q  KaA^cx; 
6'uviiaea0a{  xiv[a],  5ti[p]ti- 
yopfjaai  6e  xiiv  X8  (p[o)]vTiv 
Kai  xov  xovov  ETcaipov- 
xa  Kttl  ev  x(X'6xt|i  xfii  Kax[a]- 
cyK8'UTi[i  pex]d  x[f|]  q  dppoxxo[t>]- 
arji;  {>7C0Kpio8a)(;  EittEiv 

OX)  TcavxE^ccK;  •  x6  ydp  pe- 
[yi]axov  Kai  keivtixik®- 
xaxov  7iapeia0ai  x&v 
6xA,o)v — dv/x>xov  ydp  adxoi) 

Kttl  dv\)7cdKo['ua]x[o]v  eivai 
xTiv  A.e^iv  Ka'i  olov8i  7up[6(;  e]va 
xovov  TTETCOlTlpeVTIV — x6  5e 
KEKA^aapevov  Kal  ;cavxo- 
5a[7t6]v  Kal  ejcixdaEi  X8  Kal 
dveo8i  Kal  xai^  7ta0rixiKai<; 
i)7i8p0E[Gr]eoiv  6ieiA,[Tip]p8- 
vov  d7to[P]8|3A,TiKevai,  xf^i  [5]e 
XeioxTixi  5  id  Tcavxoq 
6ooX,ed8iv.  xoiya[po]t»v  8[{)]- 
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following  is  read:  “He  (Demosthenes)  was  an  actor  (whose  deliv- 
1 6a  ery)  was  full  of  changes  and  extravagant,  not  simple  nor  in  the 
noble  style,  but  inclining  to  the  feeble  and  lowly  side.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  sophists  appear,  from  what  they 
have  written,  to  have  been  dismal  in  delivery;  the  reason  is  that 
long  periods  are  a  bad  thing  for  a  good  delivery,  an  observation 
one  may  also  find  in  Demetrius  about  the  (periods)  of  Isocrates. 

Hieronymus  says  that  a  person  will  be  able  to  read  his 
(Isocrates)  speeches  quite  nicely,  but  not  at  all  to  declaim  them  in 
public  with  a  raising  of  the  volume  and  pitch  of  the  voice  and  to 
speak  in  that  performance  (of  live  oratory)  with  the  appropriate 
delivery.  For  what  is  most  important  and  most  likely  to  move  the 
17a  masses  has  been  neglected  (by  Isocrates).  The  reason  is  that  his 
style  is  soulless  and  not  suitable  for  being  listened  to  and  as  it 
were  made  in  one  pitch,  and  that  it  has  thrown  away  the  modula¬ 
tion  and  variety  and  the  diversification  through  tension  and  relax¬ 
ation  (of  the  pitch)  and  through  the  emotional  climaxes,  and  is 
subservient  to  smoothness  throughout.  Therefore,  it  can  be  read 
well  with  subdued  voice,  but  not  with  lifted  voice,  [because  ... 
and]  because  by  its  (rhetorical)  periods  it  even  chokes  the  speaker. 
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10  dvdYvcoaxov  |j,ev  eivai 

(po)v[Ti(;]  txpeiixevTic;,  e7ia[p]- 

0e{ari<;  5e . av  xait;  %e- 

pi[6]5[o]i(;  Kal  7r[v]e{YO'uaav  x6[v] 

•  •  • 

A.eYOvxa,  Kal  xt^v  "UTtOKpi- 
15  aiv  d(paipo\)[|a.]EvoD,  xai  oxe- 
56v  evavxiav  xf\i  xa>v  tco- 
A-eixiKwv,  [x6]v  5e  TioA-eixeD- 
opevcov  ETuiaxaxTioovxa 
TuoA-eixiKTiv  6eiv  Kai  Sripri- 
20  YoptKT]v  Ka[xa]Kexdo0ai 
Xe^iv  Kal  pt]  xTiv  ETuiSi- 
(ppiov  Kal  Kaxa\jn0x)p{^ot)- 
aav  xov  A,6yov.  opoiov 
Yoliv  eivai  xroi  5ao\)  Kal 
25  peYa  7iepi0epevov  jcpo- 
a(D7co[v]  7cai6ioD  cpcovriv  d- 
(piev  [ai  Kal]  x6  xoiq  "EA<- 
1 8a  A,[Tia]iv  aDppoDA-evovxa  Kal 
TcA^dopa  Kal  xt^v  dX.A,Tiv  Ka- 
xaaKEDTiv  6tiptiy6po'u  tce- 
pipaX,A,6pevov  eir’  d[vaY]vcoa- 
5  xoD  7rai56(;  cpcovriv  dtio- 
[5e5]paKevai  pf|xe  xovov 
[pjiixe  7t:d0O(;  p'n0’  -OTioKpi- 
aiv  SwapevoD  (pepeiv. 


1 5a  20-4  cf.  Aeschin.  Ok  2. 157;  106;  86;  3.218  15a  24-1 6a  5  228 

F  18b  FGrH  1 6a  2-5  cf.  1 37.20-i  9-13  228  F  14  FGrH  10 

p[a]Kpai  TiepioSoi]  cf.  Arist.  Rh.  3.9  1409bl7-32  16a  9-1 8a  8 

Hieronymus  F  52a  Wehrli;  cf.  G.  Indelli,  Cronache  Ercolanesi  23  ( 1993) 
88-90;  M.  Gigante,  Beitrage  zur  antiken  Philosophie.  Festschrift  fur  W. 
Kullmann,  1997,  260-3  16a  13-1 7a  7  D.H.  hoc.  13.3-4  (CB 

1. 130.20-131.3 Aujac)  1 8a  4-8  D.H.  hoc.  13.5  (CB  1. 131.3-5 Aujac) 


15a  21  Sudhaus  25  Gros  ('xo'uxo)  16a  15  KaXwc;  Spengel  26 

dv\)rtdKo['ua]x[o]v  Scotti  17a  12 . in  papyro:  i  M  (N?)  2  E/0  3^  AI 

vel AI vel N (AI?) si 6 Put videtur II 5e A(]av Sudhaus;  5e pfri X{]av, 
Indelli  13  xal  7i[v]E{Y0X)CTav  Indelli:  Ka[xe7c]e{[Y]o'uaav 
Sudhaus  15  d(paipoo[p,]Evo-u  Sudhaus:  d(paipo'u[p,]evTiv  mavult 
Spengel  cetera  Spengel 
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and,  the  speaker  being  deprived  of  delivery,  is  just  about  the  op¬ 
posite  of  the  (style  that  is  required)  in  political  speeches,  whereas 
the  person  who  is  going  to  be  a  leader  in  politics  has  to  be  steeped 
in  a  style  suited  to  politics  and  public  speaking  and  not  in  a  style 
which  belongs  to  every  day  life  and  ruins  the  speech  by  whisper¬ 
ing.  At  least,  imagine  a  person  endowing  himself  with  a  shaggy 
and  great  mask  and  then  emitting  the  voice  of  a  child:  quite  com¬ 
parable  is  the  situation  of  one  (as  Isocrates)  who  in  tendering  ad- 
1 8a  vice  to  the  Greeks  and  in  using  the  formality  in  style  and  the  rest 
of  the  rhetorical  technique  of  a  public  speaker,  has  recourse  to  the 
voice  of  a  professional  reader,  who  is  not  capable  of  producing 
the  pitch  nor  the  emotion  nor  the  delivery  (needed  on  the  occa¬ 
sion). 


238 
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135A  Plutarchus,  Demosthenes  9.1-4  (BT  1.2.288.5-7;  288.17- 

289.4  Ziegler) 


163  W 


1  TToGev  o\)v,  cpaiTi  xii;  av,  6  AiaxivTi<;  Tcpoi;  tt^v  ev  xoiq 
^oyoii;  x6X,|j.av  0a\)|iaaia)Taxov  arteKaXei  xov  av5pa; . . . 

2  dX.A.’  eoiKEV  6  dvfip  xoo)  IlepiKXeorx;  xd  jiev  aXkn  |xti  Ttpoc; 
al)x6v  T^yriCTaoGai,  x6  6e  nXda^La  Kal  xov  axTi|a.axia|Li6v 
adxoi)  Kal  x6  p.Ti  xaxeox;  |XT|5e  Tcepl  Tcavxoq  ek  xoo  5 
Tcapioxa^iEvoo  Xeyeiv,  cooTCEp  EK  xodxcov  HEYdX.O\) 
YEyov6xo<;,  ^TjA-cov  Kal  ^iiiiodiiEvoi;,  od  Tcdvo  TtpooiEoGai 
XTiv  EV  xw  Kaip©  56^av,  odS’  ejiI  xf\  xd/p  7coA,XdKi<;  £k®v 

3  Eivai  TcoiEiaGai  xtiv  5dvap.iv.  etceI  xoXpav  ye  Kal  Gdpao(; 

ol  A-exGevxei;  dit’  adxod  A-oyoi  xodv  ypacpEVxcov  paX,X,ov  10 
Ei/ov,  El XI  5ei  TciaxEdEiv  ’EpaxoaGfiVEi  Kal  ATjprjxpiq)  x^ 

4  OaX.Ti  pEi  Kal  xoii;  KCopiKOii;.  d)v  ’E  paxoaGsvrii;  psv  cpriaiv 
adxov  EV  xoi(;  A-oyoK;  JtoAAaxod  yEyovEvai  TtapdPaKXOV, 

6  5e  OaX-ripEOi;  xov  sppExpov  ekeivov  opKov  opoaai  tcoxe 
Tcpoq  xov  5tipov  oSoKEp  EvGooaiocivxa •  “pd  yfiv,  pd  15 
KpTivaq,  pd  Tioxapodi;,  pd  vdpaxa.” 


1-2  Ttpoq — BaoiiaaicoTatov]  Aeschin.  Or.  3.152;  cf.  Alex.  Fig.  19 
(RhGr  3.36  Spengel)  9-16  228  F 16  FGrH  9-14  Eratosth.  241 
F  32  FGrH  1 2  xoTq  K(apiKoi(;]  cf.  e.g.  Adespota  F  149.3  PCG  K. - 
A.  15-16  Antiph.  F  288  =  Timocl.  F  41  PCG  K. -A.;  cf  [Plu.]  Vitae 
X  or.  845D;  schol.  Ar.  Aves  194c  =  Suda  p  12 


2  dTtoKaXei  N  3  dX,A,a  KaX.d  N  6  npoiaxaM-evou  N  7 
npocieciBaiLambinus:  TipoieaBaicodd.  14  wpooe  icoxe  15-16 
schol.  Ar  pet  Kplivat;,  pd  yiiv,  pd  jioxapodt; 


135B  Photius,  Bibliotheca  265  493a42-bl6  (CB  8.63.19-64.8 

Henry) 


164W  b  etceI  5e  7COXE  Sripriyopcov  e^ekeoe  xod  Geaxpox)  Kal 

dG^pcov  oiKa5E  dirfiEi,  Edvopot;  ph'  adxfi  6  ©pidaiot;  ti5ti 
TcpEOpdxEpot;  m  Kaxd  xt^v  656v  odvekoptioe,  Kal  paGwv 
xfit;  dGopiaq  x6  aixiov  GappEiv  xe  TcpodxpEijfaxo  Kal  dvE- 
KXTjaaxo’  Kal  xodxoo  kAeov  ’AvSpoviKOt;  6  dnoKpixiit;,  5 
xodq  pEV  Adyoot;  Ed  £%eiv  Kal  dx;  dpioxa  (pdpEvot;,  evSeiv 
5e  adxoit;  xd  xfit;  dTioKplaEcoq.  6  Se  mpa6(8coai  xe  saoxov 
X9  ’AvSpoviKO),  Kal  xfiv  xfjt;  dTcoKpioEcot;  xe^vtiv  ekeiGev 
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135A  Plutarch,  Demosthenes  9.1-4  {BT  1.2.288.5-7;  288.17-289.4 
Ziegler) 

1  How  then  is  one  to  explain,  someone  might  say,  the  fact  that 
Aeschines  called  the  man  (Demosthenes)  an  absolute  marvel  in 

2  respect  to  the  daring  in  his  speeches?  . . . '  On  the  other  hand,  to  all 
appearances  the  man,  while  considering  Pericles’  other  qualities 
not  suited  to  himself,  did  admire  and  imitate  his  style  and  bearing, 
and  his  avoidance  of  speaking  extempore  and  without  preparation 
on  any  subject — these  qualities  to  his  mind  being  the  cause  of 
(Pericles’)  greatness — and  he  did  not  seek  at  all  the  reputation 
won  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  nor  did  he  often  of  his  own  free 

3  will  stake  his  influence  upon  a  chance  success.  Still  the  speeches 
he  spoke  had  more  daring  and  boldness  than  the  ones  he  wrote,  if 
one  is  to  put  any  faith  in  Eratosthenes,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum 

4  and  the  comic  poets.  Of  these  (authorities),  Eratosthenes  says  that 
in  many  places  in  his  speeches  he  was  near  to  ecstasy;  and 
Demetrius  says  that  he  once  swore  before  the  people  as  if  in  a  rap¬ 
ture  the  well-known  metrical  oath  “By  the  earth,  by  the  springs, 
by  the  rivers,  by  the  streams.” 

‘  Here  Plutarch  refers  to  Demosthenes’  open  opposition  against  Philip  and 
those  who  promoted  Philip’s  case,  in  his  political  speeches. 


135B  Photius,  Library  265  493a42-bl6  iCB  8.63.19-64.8  Henry) 

b  Once  he  (Demosthenes)  was  on  his  way  home,  feeling  dis¬ 
heartened,  because  he  had  been  driven  out  of  the  theatre  while 
speaking  in  public.  Eunomus  of  Thria,  at  that  time  already  an  eld¬ 
erly  man,  met  him  in  the  street,  and  learning  the  cause  of  his  de¬ 
spondency,  urged  him  to  take  heart  and  restored  his  spirits.  Even 
more  so  did  Andronicus  the  actor,  saying  that  his  words  were  all 
right,  yes  even  quite  good,  but  that  they  were  lacking  in  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  delivery.  He  (Demosthenes)  placed  himself  in  the  hands 
of  Andronicus  and  from  that  moment  practiced  the  art  of  delivery. 
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e^iiaKT|ae.  SiOTiep  epopevo'u  Tioxe  tivo(;  ambv  xi  np&xov 
ev  pTixopiK^,  dveiTiev  'UTiOKpiaiq*  xal  xi  Se'uxepov; 
"OTcoKpiaK; •  XI  5e  xpixov;  {utoKpiaK;  •  5tiX,®v  psya  pepo^ 
eivai  xT^q  ev  xw  6^pq)  iceiSoxx;  xfiv  "UTtOKpiaiv.  ®pvx)  6e,  dx; 
6  OttA-ripeix;  (priai,  “Met  yriv,  pd  Kpiqvag,  pd  Tcoxapotx;,  pd 
vdpaxa.”  Kal  5ti  Kai  jcoxe  opoaaq  xoix;  opKOtx;  xodxo'uq 
x^  Sriptp  06pt)pov  evETioiTjaev,  dSoTcep  Kal  eitl  x®  opvvvai 
xov  ’AckA-titiiov,  xpebpevoi;  xfj  (pwvfi  JtpOTcapo^movwc;. 


10 


15 


\~\6 similiter [Plu.]  VitaeXor.  845A-B (5.2.1.31.21-32.11  Mau),  sine 
mentione  Demetrii  2  Euvop.oi;]  cf.  Plu.  Dem.  6.5  5  ’Av5p6viKO^] 

cf.  Plu.  Dem.  7. 1-5,  ubi  Satyrus  legitur  9-1 1  xi  Ttpcaxov — unoKpiaiq] 
cf.  Phld.  Rh.  IV,  PHerc.  1007,  col.  15a.3-6  (1.196  Sudhaus)  11-12 
verba  5tiXwv — ^ureoKpiaiv  desunt  in  [ Plu.]  et  Photio  attribuenda  esse 
videntur 

*1 35C  Papiri  della  Societa  Italiana  2. 144. 1-19  (PSI  2.70-1  Vitelli) 

\>7t6xpa\)[Ao(;  ®v  Kal  xov  co]- 
pov  paA.[aKCCK;  kivcov,  yopva]- 
^opevoq  [8e  xaoxa  6  At)]- 
poo0evTi[q  Kaxcbp0®ae.  Kal] 

5  ev  xot(;  6i[KaaxTi  p{oi{;  ti5ti] 

eonueoeir 

5e  xov  7cpo[ 

Kal  ’Epaxoo[0evT|(;  Setpr]]- 
ai  xov  Ar|[poo0evT|v  opKov  6]- 
10  p®poKev[aieppexpov,  TtapdpaK]- 
xov  8’  ev  7t[oAAoiq  yeyovevai] 

Kal  xov  ’AaK[ATi7ii6v  eineiv] 
e^l  xoo  13Tip[axo(;  ’ActkXtitciov,] 
xT^v  7ipoa®[i8iav  KaKS(;  pexa-] 

15  axpe(povx[a  Kal  mpa8eiKV\)]- 
pevov  d)(;  d[pa  eaxl  A,^ov]- 
xo<;  6p0ccK;  •  e{[vat  ydp  xov] 

0eov  fiTCiov  •  [Kal  ejil  xovxwi] 

TiiTtxeiv  ai[Ki^6pevov.] 


1-19  cf.  I.  Gallo,  Frammenti  Biografici  da  Papiri  1, 1975,  141-61;  E. 
Drerup,  Demosthenes  im  Urteile  desAltertums,  1923, 48-9;  51-2  1- 

2  'b7t6tpau[Ao(; — Kivcbv]  cf.  [Plu.]  Vitae  X or.  844E  12-18  similiter  — > 
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That  is  the  reason  that,  when  someone  once  asked  him  “What 
comes  first  in  rhetoric?,”  he  emphatically  said,  “Delivery.”  “And 
what  second?”  “Delivery.”  “And  what  third?”  “Delivery.”  Thus 
he  made  it  clear  that  delivery  is  an  important  part  of  (the  art  of) 
persuasion  in  the  popular  assembly.  According  to  the  Phalerean, 
he  used  the  oath,  “By  the  earth,  by  the  springs,  by  the  rivers,  by 
the  streams.”  In  fact,  once  when  he  uttered  this  oath,  he  caused  an 
uproar  among  the  people,  as  he  also  did  in  swearing  by  Asclepius, 
using  a  pronunciation  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syl¬ 
lable. 


3  TcpeaPoTEpoq  A:  TcpeaPorric;  M II  ooveicopTiae  A:  ooveicnpoaae  M  1 5 

A;  to  M 

*135C  Papiri  della  Societd  Italiana  2.144.1-19  (PSI  2.70-1  Vitelli) 

Having  a  slight  lisp  and  moving  his  shoulder  in  a  feeble  way, 
Demosthenes  yet  by  practising  corrected  these  defects.  And  in  the 
jury  courts  he  had  success  from  that  moment  on  . . .  and  Era¬ 
tosthenes  says  that  Demosthenes  once  swore  an  oath  in  verse,  and 
that  he  came  near  to  ecstasy  on  many  occasions  and  on  the 
speaker’s  platform  called  Asklepios  Askl^pios,  changing  the 
accentuation  in  a  bad  way  and  demonstrating  that  after  all  this 
pronunciation  is  correct,  for  the  god  is  kind  {epios) .  And  that  be¬ 
cause  of  that  he  fell  in  disgrace.' 

'  The  papyrus  is  much  damaged  and  the  supplements  are  very  much  exempli 
gratia  and  mainly  based  upon  parallel  texts. 

[ Plu.]  Vitae  X or.  845B~C;  cf.  East.  II.  4.204  (2. 733. 11-13  van  der  Valk);  Hdn.  De 
prosodia  3. 1.123. 1—4  Lentz 

1  ■v)rt6xpau[Xo(;  vel  u7ioTpau[X,{^ci>v  Vitelli:  wv  Gallo  1-3  Kal — 8e  Drerup  2- 
3  p.aA,[aKi]l^6p.evoq  Vitelli  3  xauta  Gallo:  croxvSc; Drerup  3-4 6  Arijt . . .  [g 
Vitelli  4  KaxmpOtooe  Gallo:  ejttivwpBouxo  Drerup:  ou  p<jt6it0(;]l  Vitelli  II  Kal 
Drerup  5  6ilKaaxTiploi(;]l  Vitelli  II  ti6ti  Gallo:  pdXa  Drerup  8  Vitelli  9- 
10  AxilpooSevTiv  ...  oJlpoopoK^lai  Vitelli  9  opKov  Gallo:  noxe Drerup  10 
eppexpov  Gallo:  ev  pEXpon  Drerup  II fin.  Vitelli  1 1  Drerup  12  Vitelli:  EiJtEiv 
Gallo:  6\iv\)ovxa  Drerup  13  Vitelli  14n:poaa>[i8{av ...  pexa-]  Vitelli  II  KUKCoq 
Drerup  an  KaXfix;  coll.  Bust.  ?  15  Gallo:  djiO(paiv6]lpEvov  Drerup  16  d[pa 

ioxX  Drerup:  atuxou  \^telli  II  A.eyov]Ixo(;  Vitelli  17  Vitelli  18  Gallo:  eixa 
auxov  £k]Ix{jixeiv  Drerup  { hiatus!)  19  Drerup 
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1 36  Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  De  Demosthenis  dictione  53. 1 ; 

3^  (CB  2.152.6-8;  18-27  Aujac) 

1  eii;  eti  |ioi  KaTaA^einsTai  Xoyot;  6  rcepl  xti<;  ujiOKpiaeox;, 

roq  KEKoapuKe  xiiv  aviip,  dvayKaiaq  dpeTTig  o'uctti'; 

Tiep'i  Xoyouq  Kttl  pdX-iota  xoix;  7coA-ixiko\)(;.  . . . 

3  xauxTjq  5ti  (pripi  xf^<;  dp£xfi(;  ;cdvu  8eiv  xoi<;  evayooviou; 
Xoyoiq,  ei  peXXouaiv  e^eiv  tcoXo)  x6  dA,T|0iv6v  Kal  5 

165 w  Ep,\|/uXOv.  !]<;  7tX,EiaxT|v  coatcEp  Kai  x©v  dX-Xcov  tipovoiav 

4  ECTxev  ouxoi;  6  dvf|p.  6ixxt^v  Se  xt^v  (puoiv  auxfii;  ouaav 
6p©v,  TCEpl  dp(pco  xd  pEpTi  acpoSpa  EOTcoudacjE.  xal  ydp  xd 
7id0Ti  xd  xT^i;  (povT^c;  Kal  xd  0x13 paxa  xou  owpaxo*;,  6<; 
Kpdxiaxa  e^eiv  ep-eXXev,  ou  piKp^  tcov©  KaxEipydaaxo,  10 
Kaixoi  (pdoEi  Tcpoc;  xauxa  ou  Ttdvu  Euxuxei  xp^^^dpEvo^, 
ox;  Atiprixpio^  xe  6  OaXripEUc;  cpiiov  Kal  ol  dXXoi  icdvxEi;  ol 
xov  piov  auxou  ax)yypd\|/avxE<;. 

^\3  228  F  17b  FGrH 

9  oxn^iaxa  (xd)  Usener-Radermacher  [l  ox;  Sylburg:  oi(;  codd. 

1 37  Plutarchus,  Demosthenes,  1 1 . 1-3  (BT  1 .2.290.7-27  Ziegler) 

166 w  1  xoiq  5e  acopaxiKoic;  sXaxxcbpaai  xoiauxtiv  ETcflyEv 

doKTiGTiv,  dx;  6  OaXtipEO)^  Aripiixpi^oq  laxopEi,  Xeya)V 
auxod  AT|poa0evou(;  dKouaai  TcpEapuxou  yEyovoxoi;  •  xriv 
ydp  dodcpEiav  Kal  xpauXoxrixa  xrli;  yXa)xxT|<;  EKPid^E- 
a0ai  Kal  5iap0pouv  eii;  x6  axopa  xjrn^oui;  Xappdvovxa  5 
Kal  pTiOEK;  dpa  Xeyovxa,  xf^v  Se  (pcovfiv  yupva^Eiv  ev  xoii; 
5p6poi(;  Kal  xaii;  npoq  xd  oip’  dvapdoEOi  diaXEyopevov 
Kal  Xoyoxx;  xivdi;  r\  axixotx;  dpa  x^  jcvEupaxi  tcukvou- 
p£V(p  TcpocpEpopEvov  •  Ewai  8’  aux^  psya  KdxoTCxpov 
oiKOi,  Kal  7t  poq  xouxo  xdq  peAixaq  laxdpevov  e^  Evavxiaq  lo 
TCEpaiVElV. 

2  XfiyExai  8  ’  dv0pa)7co\)  7tpoa£X06vxo(;  auxS  8eopevou 
CTovTiyopiai;  Kal  biE^iovxoc,  dx;  UTto  xou  Xdpoi  TcXriydi;, 
“dXXd  GV  y£,”  (pdvai  xov  Aiipoa0£VTiv,  “xouxcov  ®v  XeyEu; 
ou8ev  7C£7cov0a(;,”  ETCixEwavxoi;  8£  xt^v  cpcovriv  xou  15 
dv0pcb7to'u  Kal  Pod)vxo(;  “Eyd)  A'np6(50£V£<;  o\)8ev  tce- 
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1 36  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  On  the  Style  of  Demosthenes  53.1 ; 
3-4  {CB  2.152.6-8;  18-27  Aujac) 

1  There  remains  one  topic  for  me  to  discuss,  delivery — that  is  to 

say  how  the  man  (Demosthenes)  embellished  his  style — ^this  be¬ 
ing  an  essential  excellence  of  speeches  and  especially  of  political 
ones. . . .  ‘ 

3  Now  I  maintain  that  this  excellence  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
speeches  in  debate,  if  they  are  really  to  have  the  impact  of  truth¬ 
fulness  and  vivacity.  On  this  as  on  other  subjects  this  man  be- 

4  stowed  great  care.  He  recognized  its  double  nature  and  gave 
himself  much  trouble  over  its  two  parts:  he  ensured  by  no  little  ef¬ 
fort  that  both  the  modulations  of  his  voice  and  the  postures  of  his 
body  should  be  as  effective  as  possible,  even  though  his  natural 
gifts  were  not  entirely  favourable  to  these  ends,  as  is  said  by 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  and  all  his  other  biographers. 

'  Dionysius  illustrates  the  importance  of  a  good  delivery  by  pointing  out 
how  in  the  theatre  in  reading  their  parts  some  actors  please  the  audience,  but 
others  irritate  it  because  they  are  thought  to  ruin  the  text  by  their  reading. 

1 37  Plutarch,  Demosthenes  1 1 . 1  -3  (57 1 .2.290.7-27  Ziegler) 

1  To  his  physical  shortcomings  he  (Demosthenes)  applied  the 
following  training,  according  to  the  report  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalemm,  who  claims  to  have  heard  Demosthenes  himself  in  his 
old  age.  The  lack  of  clarity  and  the  lisping  quality  of  his  voice 
(Demosthenes)  forcably  removed  and  transformed  into  articula¬ 
tion  by  taking  pebbles  into  his  mouth  while  reciting  speeches.  He 
trained  his  voice  by  talking  while  he  was  running  or  climbing 
slopes  and  by  uttering  clauses  or  verses  all  in  one  compressed 
breath.  At  home  he  had  a  large  mirror  before  which  he  stood  while 
going  through  his  exercises. 

2  There  is  a  story  about  Demosthenes,  that  he  was  approached 
by  a  man  asking  him  to  help  him  plead  in  court.  When  the  man 
explained  how  he  had  been  beaten  by  someone,  Demosthenes 
said  “But  you  haven’t  at  all  suffered  what  you  say  you  have  suf¬ 
fered.”  The  man  raised  his  voice  and  screamed  “Have  I, 
Demosthenes,  not  at  all  suffered?!,”  and  then  Demosthenes  said 
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7iov0a;”  “vTi  Aia”  (pdvai,  “vvv  aKovco  (pcovTiv  d6iKO'u- 
3  nevov  Kal  TieTtovOoToq.”  ovTcoq  ®exo  (leya  iipoc;  Tciaxiv 
161  w  etvai  xov  xovov  Ka'i  xfiv  'UTiOKpiaiv  xwv  ^eyovxcov.  xoi<; 

|j.ev  oi)v  7ioA,A,oi(;  'UJCOKpivop.evoi;  ^  peoTKe  GaDpaoxcoq,  ol  20 
8e  xapievxei;  xatteivov  fjyotivxo  Kal  dyevvei;  aiL)xot>  x6 
nX6.<5\\.a  Kal  p.aA,aK6v,  d)v  Kal  Ar|p.i]xpiO(;  6  OaX-Tipexii; 
ecxiv. 

1-1 1  228  F  17a  FGrH  3-1 1  c/  [Flu.]  Vitae  X  or.  844D-F  1 9-23 

228  F  18a  FGrH  20-3  c/  1 34.1 6a. 2-5 

1  eniiYayev  N  3  otKoueiv  Y  4  yap  om.  Y  6  yupvd^eiv  N:  yup- 
vd^eaOai  Y  7  npoq  xct  oipd  Y:  jcp6<;  xdaiv  U:  npoq  axdaiv  N II 
npopdoeai Y 

138  Cicero,  De  Divinatione  2.46.96  (BT  46.122.22-123.4 

Giomini) 

quid?  illudne  dubium  est  quin  multi,  cum  ita  nati  essent, 
ut  quaedam  contra  naturam  depravata  haberent,  restitu- 
erentur  et  corrigerentur  ab  natura,  cum  se  ipsa  revocasset, 
aut  arte  atque  medicina?  ut,  quorum  linguae  sic  inhaererent, 
ut  loqui  non  possent,  eae  scalpello  resectae  liberarentur.  5 
168  w  multi  etiam  naturae  vitium  meditatione  atque  exercitatione 

sustulerunt,  ut  Demosthenem  scribit  Phalereus,  cum  rho 
dicere  nequiret,  exercitatione  fecisse,  ut  planissume  diceret. 
quodsi  haec  astro  ingenerata  et  tradita  essent,  nulla  res  ea 
mutare  posset.  10 

7-10  cf.  Plu.  Dem.  6.4;  Cic.  De  Or.  1.61.260-1;  Quint.  Inst.  1.11.5;  Val. 

Max.  8. 7  ext.  1 

3  ab]  aut  Davies:  aut  ab  Plasberg  II  ipse  (corn  in  -sa  V^PV"  4  ut]  aut 
(exwiB) codd.  II  inhaerent  Vll  eae Manutius:  hae codd.  8  fecisset BF 

139  Q.  Tullius  Cicero,  Commentariolum  Petitionis  2-3  (BT 

145.16-24  Shackleton  Bailey) 

nominis  novitatem  dicendi  gloria  maxime  sublevabis. 
semper  ea  res  plurimum  dignitatis  habuit;  non  potest  qui 
dignus  habetur  patronus  consularium  indignus  consulatu 
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“Oh  yes,  now  I  do  hear  the  voice  of  someone  who  has  been 
3  wronged  and  suffered.”  This  shows  how  important  for  persuasion 
he  considered  the  pitch  (of  voice)  and  delivery  to  be  of  those  who 
speak.  The  majority  were  wonderfully  pleased  with  his  delivery 
but  connoisseurs,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  among  them,  found  his 
style  base,  ignoble  and  feeble. 


138  Cicero,  On  Divination  2.46.96  {BT  46.122.22-123.4  Giomini) 

Furthermore,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  many  people,  al¬ 
though  they  were  bom  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  certain  abnormal 
defects,  were  healed  and  restored  by  nature,  after  she  had  re¬ 
gained  herself,  or  by  the  art  of  medicine?  For  example,  people 
who  were  tongue-tied  to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  not  speak, 
had  their  tongue  cut  free  by  the  scalpel.  Many  also  have  removed 
a  defect  of  nature  by  sustained  practice  and  exercise;  thus  the 
Phalerean  writes  that  Demosthenes  could  not  pronounce  the  rho, 
but  through  repeated  practice  learned  to  pronounce  it  with  perfect 
clarity.  Now,  if  these  defects  had  been  implanted  and  transmitted 
by  a  star,  nothing  could  change  them. 


139  Q.  Tullius  Cicero,  Brief  on  the  Canvass  for  the  Consulship  2-3 
(BT  145.16-24  Shackleton  Bailey) 

You  will  take  away  the  novelty  of  your  name  best  by  acquiring 
fame  as  a  speaker.'  That  sphere  of  activity  has  always  had  the 
greatest  dignity;  one  who  is  thought  fit  to  be  the  advocate  of  men 
of  consular  rank,  cannot  be  held  unfit  for  the  consulate.  There- 
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167  W 


140 

171  W 


141 


172  W 


putari.  quam  ob  rem  quoniam  ab  hac  laude  proficisceris  et 
quicquid  es  ex  hoc  es,  ita  paratus  ad  dicendum  venito  quasi  5 
in  singulis  causis  iudicium  de  omni  ingenio  futurum  sit.  eius 
facultatis  adiumenta,  quae  tibi  scio  esse  seposita,  ut  parata 
ac  prompta  sint  cura,  et  saepe  quae  <de>  Demosthenis  stu¬ 
dio  et  exercitatione  scripsit  Demetrius  recordare. 

6  de  add.  Squarzaficus 


Oratores  Athenienses 

cf.  155^6;  163-4 

Vita  Aeschinis  3.6-7  (BT  6.112-7  Dilts) 

bxi  |ia0TixTi(;  eyevexo,  dx;  pev  Ar|pqTpio<;  6  4)aX,Tip£U<; 
q)T|ai,  IcoKpaxoni;  too  cpiX.oaocpou,  ei0’  uatepov  nA-dtco- 
voc;*  d)(;  5e  KaiKiA-ioi;  xal  ’Ibopeveui;  xal  "EppiTCTco^ 
laxopouoiv,  ouK  TiKouoe  xouxcov  xcov  dv5pa»v  pa0qoecoq 
xdpiv.  (pool  yap  dx;  oxi  o66ev  xou  xapaKxfjpo^  xou  5 
nXaxcoviKou  ad)^ei, .... 


1-6  228  F  30  FGrH  =  Caec.  Cal.  F  126a  Ofenloch  =  Idomeneus  338  F 
13  FGrH  =  Hermipp.  F  79  Wehrli  (cf.^  63-4 J 

2  (priCTi  om.  i  3  KaiKiA,io^  Wolf:  KeK{X.iO(;  Sfi  4  loTopoociv  om. 
i  5  (pticrl  i 


Fragmenta  incertae  sedis 

Philodemus,  De  Rhetorica,  PHerc.  1015,  fr.  6.1-7  (BT  1.272 
Sudhaus) 

TieTcaiypevac;  [ 

. .  i  cpdaeic;  e0Ti[Kev 
xouc  *  b  6e  Auoiv  [yeypa- 
(pevai  ATi[p]i3x[piO(;  6  OaX,T|- 
peix;  ev  xoiq  7te[pl  xqi;  prj- 

•9 


5 
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fore,  since  this  is  the  commendation  that  gives  you  your  start  and 
since  you  are  whatever  you  are  as  a  result  of  this,  you  must  pre¬ 
pare  yourself  for  speaking  as  if  the  verdict  on  the  whole  of  your 

3  talent  will  depend  (on  your  performance)  in  every  single  case.  As 
for  the  means  of  enhancing  this  faculty  (of  speaking),  which  I 
know  you  have  laid  by,  be  sure  that  you  have  them  prepared  and  at 
hand,  and  remind  yourself  often  of  what  Demetrius  has  written 
about  the  application  and  practice  of  Demosthenes. 

'  Cicero’s  brother  Quintus  is  addressing  his  brother  in  this  brief  tract  on 
Cicero’s  canvass  for  the  consulship  in  63. 

Athenian  Orators 

cp.  1 55-6;  1 63-4 

1 40  The  Life  of  Aeschines  3.6-7  (576.11 2-7  Dilts ) 

6  (Item:)  According  to  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  he  (Aeschines) 
was  a  pupil  of  the  philosopher  Socrates  and  then  later  on  of  Plato. 

7  But  according  to  Caecilius,  Idomeneus  and  Hermippus  he  did  not 
attend  the  lectures  of  these  men  to  learn  from  them.  For,  as  they 
say,  he  does  not  maintain  at  all  the  characteristic  Platonic  style,. . . . 


Fragments  of  Uncertain  Provenience 

141  Philodemus,  On  Rhetoric,  PHerc.  1015,  fr.  6.1-7  (57  1.272 
Sudhaus) 

...  As  for  what  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in  his  treatise  On 
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142 

205  W 


143 


190W 


XOpIKfiq  ...[ 

aiv  eivai  Ka  [ 

3-7  228 F 46 FGrH  3  Aoaiv]  cf.  D.L  8.7 

6-7  a['o]v[Ypdji^aa{v  (pr|]laiv  dubitanter  Sudhaus  7  elvai  legit 
Dorandi:  ei  Kal  Sudhaus 

Philodemus,  De  Rhetorica,  PHerc.  1015,  fr.  23.10-15  (BT 
1 .279  Sudhaus) 

10  ]  Kal  AT|iiiiTpio<;  5ia. 

]VT1V  TOUXO  VOfll^CDV 
]v  p.Tl  XOUXOV  eOnKE  xov 

xpojTuov.  [..]  .ap  iiaAXov  5ia 
.axap..ojv,  d)v  eaxiv  fi 
15  ..[ . ].  6’Apiaxo.[ 

13  .  [..]  .ap pap.  (ydp  ?):  [dX,X,]d  Sudhaus  15  6  legit  Dorandi  (6 
’ApioxoT[eX,ii(;  ?) 

Homerica 

Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistae  5.4  177C-178A  (BT  1.407.24— 
408.10;  408.22-409.7  Kaibel) 

C  ebida^ev  5’  "0)1X1  poq  Kal  ou(;  ou  5ei  KaX^eiv,  aXX' 
auxojidxoui;  ievai,  7tp£7c6vxcc»<;  ev6<;  x«v  dvayKaicov 
5eiKvu(;  xfiv  x®v  opoicov  xcapouaiav  • 

a{>x6)iaxo(;  de  ol  riA,0e  Poxiv  dyaOoq  MeveX,ao^. 
dfjXov  ydp  (B(;  ouxe  d6eA,(p6v  ouxe  yoveac;  ouxe  yuvaiKa  5 
KA,rixeov  oux  ’  ei  xiq  iaoxiiiax;  xivdc;  xouxok;  dyei  •  Kal  ydp 
dv  xj/uxpov  eir|  Kal  dtpiXov.  Kaixoi  xive(;  axi^ov  Tcpoa- 
eypa\|/av  xx^v  aixiav  7cpooxi0evx8<;  • 

■pdee  ydp  Kaxd  0u)i6v  ddeXipeov  wq  eTcoveixo, 

D  maTcep  6eov  emeiv  aixiav  5i  ’  T^v  d6eX,(p6(;  ai)x6|iaxo<;  dv  lo 

T^KOi  Tcp6<;  deiTivov,  7ti0avxj<;  xxjc;  aixiac,  d7co6iSoii^xi<; _ 

E  ’A0xivokA,ti(;  6’  6  Ku^ikxiv6(;  iiaA-Xov  ’Apiaxdpxou  Kax- 
aKOucov  xcov  'OpripiKtbv  eticov  euTtaideuxoxepov  X|)iiv 
(pTiai  xouxov  "OpTipov  KaxaA,i7ceiv,  ©<;  dvdyKTi(;  6 
MeveA,ea)<;  oiKeioxepox;  eixev.  Aripiixpioq  6’  6  <JaA,xipeu(;  is 
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Rhetoric  says  that  Lysis*  has  written  . . . 

'  On  Lysis  of  Tarentum  see  J.  Stenzel,  RE  14,1  (1928)  64-5  s.v.  Lysis  2. 


142  Philodemus,  On  Rhetoric,  PHerc.  1015,  fr.  23.10-15  {BT  1.219 
Sudhaus) 

. . .  and  Demetrius  . . .  considering  this . . .  not  put  in  that  manner 


Homerica 

143  Athenaeus,  The  Sophists  at  Dinner  5.4  177C-178A  {BT 
1.407.24-408.10;  408.22^09.7  Kaibel) 

C  Homer  has  also  taught  us  who  need  not  be  invited  (to  a  feast), 
but  come  of  their  own  accord:  by  (naming)  one  of  the  relatives  he 
quite  properly  indicates  the  presence  of  others  in  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion: 

“Of  his  own  accord,  Menelaus,  good  at  the  battle  cry,  came 
to  him.” 

For  it  is  plain  that  one  does  not  need  invite  either  a  brother,  or  par¬ 
ents,  or  a  wife,  or  anyone  else  whom  one  holds  in  equal  esteem 
with  these;  for  that  would  be  cold  and  unfriendly.  And  yet  some 
authorities  have  composed  an  additional  verse,  (thereby)  adding 
the  reason: 

“For  he  knew  in  his  heart  how  his  brother  was  labouring”* 

D  — as  though  it  were  necessary  to  state  the  reason  why  a  brother 
might  come  to  dinner  of  his  own  accord,  the  reason  given  (above) 
E  being  convincing  as  it  is. . .  Athenocles  of  Cyzicus,  with  a  better 
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F  eTiapioiepov  tt^v  too)  atixoD  7capdX,T|\|/iv  eTceiTiwv  Kai 

TuoiT^aeox;  dA,A^Tpiov,  xov 

^5eE  ydp  Katd  0\)ii6v  d8eX,cpe6v  dx;  etcoveito 
piKpoX,oy{av  £pPdX.X£iv  Toi<;Ti0Eaiv.  “oifxai  ydp,”  (pTjCTiv, 
178A  “EKaatov  Tcov  %api£vtcov  dv0po)7tcov  Exeiv  Kal  oiKEiov  20 
Kal  91X.OV  Tipoq  ov  dv  eA,0oi  0\)oia(;  o-uoTj*;  tov  KaX-owxa 

pri  TCEpipEivac;.” 

1-22  =  Ath.  Epit.  (2.1.59.12-21  Peppink)  [=  EC]  =  Seleucus  F  9  M. 
Muller,  De  Seleuco  Homerico  1891,  11-13;  cf.  schol.  bT  ad  Horn.  11. 
2.405-9;  408;  409  1-11  e5i5a^ev — 5eiJivov]  =  Eust.  11.  2.408 

(1.376.25-377.3  van  der  Valk)  4  Horn.  11.  2.408  9  Horn.  11. 

2.409  9-17  T^See — dXXoTpiov]  cf.  A.  Ludwich,  Aristarchs 

Homerische  Texlkritik,  1884,  216-17  15-16  Aiiiiii'rpio^ — eTceinojv] 

=  Eust.  11.  2.408  (1.377.3^  van  der  Valk)  19-22  cf  1 .123-5 

1  post  KaA.eiv  hab.  ev  copTioaiQ)  EC,  Eust.  2-4  TtpejiovTox; — 
MeveX,ao(;]  om.  Eust.  2-3  7cpe7t6vT(0(; — Tcapooaiav]  om.  EC  II  Tipe- 
KOV'Ksiv  A:  corr.  q  6  iaoT{p,o\)(;  fiujr  8(xii{ctv  EC:  om.  A  11—15 
ni0avfi(; — eixev  om.  EC  1 1  (ouSe)  jiiOavriq  Wilamowitz  14  xoo- 
TovKaTaX,i7iEiv]  Tooxo — KaxaXiTcetv  ('unovofiaai)  Wilamowitz  II  ©?] 
oatoKaibel  15  eix^v  Casaubon:  A  16Enei7id)v]  oi5e£'«5/.;'U7t- 

EiJiwv  Dobree  1 7  dXAx>xpicxv  Kaibel  16-18  icai  xfi(; — ^ettoveixo  om. 

EC  1 9  Ep.|5dA,A,Eiv  Kaibel:  EuPdA^Ei  AEC  20  dvOpobnov  om.  EC 
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Scholium  in  Homeri  Odysseam  3.267  (1.143.15-144.6 
Dindorf) 


Tidp  ydp  Kal  doi66<;]  outgo  AriixiiTpioc;  6  OaXripEuq  • 
MEVEXaoq  d)ia  19  ’OSuaoEi  £X0d)v  ei^  AE^cpolx;  tov  0£6v 
TipExo  TCEpi  Tn<;  |x£A,Ax)ucrn<;  £a£a0ai  £i<;  ’'IX,iov  aTpaTE{a(;. 
TOTE  6fi  Kal  TOV  EvvaETTipiKov  TCOV  nu0i(ov  dycova 
dy(ovo0ET£i  KpEcov,  EviKa  Se  Atip66okO(;  AdKcov  jia0T|TT](; 
AuTOfiii5ou(;  tou  MuKTjvaiou,  oq  fjv  jtpcoToi;  81’  etcoov 
ypdyaq  THv  ’A)a,(piTpucovo<;  7cp6<;  TT|X£p6a(;  p-d/riv  Kal  ttiv 
Epiv  Ki0aipoov6(;  te  Kal  'EX,ikcovO(;,  dcp’  dov  8ti  Kal  xa  ev 
BoiGOTia  6pT|  TcpooayopEUETai  •  ^v  8£  Kal  auTOi;  pa0TiTTi<; 


nEpi|a.f|8ou(;  ’ApyEiou,  oq  £8{8a5£v  auTov  te  tov 
MuKT|vaiov  AuTop.Ti8Tiv,  Kal  AiKupviov  TOV  BouTtpdaiov 
Kal  t^^lviv  Kalt  TOV  AcopiEa,  Kal  Oap{8av  tov  AdKcova, 
Kal  np6poA,ov  TOV  S7rapTidTT|v.  tote  8ti  MEVE^aoi;  T-p 
Tipovoia  Tfjq  'EA£vp<;  dv£0pK£V  op|iov  ’A0pva.  tov  8£ 
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understanding  of  the  Homeric  epics  than  Aristarchus,  is  more  in¬ 
structive  when  he  tells  us  that  Homer  passed  over  Menelaus  with¬ 
out  mention  because  he  was  closer  kin  (to  Agamemnon).^ 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  characterized  the  interpolation  of  the 
F  verse  as  awkward  and  foreign  to  the  poet’s  style,  (saying)  that  the 
(verse) 

“for  he  knew  in  his  heart  how  his  brother  was  labouring” 
imparts  meanness  to  the  characters.  “For  I  am  of  the  opinion,”  he 
178A  says,  “that  among  courteous  people  each  person  has  both  a  rela¬ 
tive  and  a  friend,  to  whom  he  may  go  when  a  sacrificial  feast  is  on 
without  waiting  for  that  person  to  invite  (him).” 

‘  I.e.,  in  making  preparations  for  the  meeting  with  the  chieftains,  sending 
out  invitations  and  arranging  for  the  sacrifice  and  subsequent  feast. 

^  Athenaeus  goes  on  to  discuss  the  absurdity  of  supposing  (a)  that  Menelaus 
did  not  know  Agamemnon  was  preparing  a  sacrificial  feast;  or  (b)  that  he  did 
know  there  was  a  feast,  but  came  uninvited  because  he  wanted  to  spare  his 
brother  the  trouble  of  inviting  him,  occupied  as  he  was  with  the  preparations. 
This  last  interpretation  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Aristarchus. 

^  I.e.,  than  Nestor,  Idomeneus,  both  Aiantes,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  of 
whom  Homer  tells  us  explicitly  that  they  had  been  invited  by  Agamemnon 
{Iliad  2.405-7). 


1 44  Scholium  on  Homer’  Odyssey  3.267  (1 .143. 15-144.6  Dindorf) 

“For  there  was  a  singer  with  (her)  too”:  Thus  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum:  Menelaus  went  to  Delphi  together  with  Odysseus  to 
ask  the  god  about  the  expedition  that  was  to  take  place  against 
Troy.  At  that  same  time  Creon  is  presiding  at  the  nine-years’  com¬ 
petition  of  the  Pythian  Games.  Demodocus  of  Laconia  won  first 
prize,  a  pupil  of  Automedes  of  Mycenae  who  was  the  first  to  write 
in  epic  verses  about  the  battle  of  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboae 
and  about  the  quarrel  of  Cithaeron  and  Helicon,  from  whom,  as  is 
well-known,  the  mountains  in  Boeotia  take  their  name.  He  him¬ 
self  too  was  a  pupil  of  Perimedes  of  Argos,  who  had  taught  both 
Automedes  of  Mycenae  himself  and  Licymnius  of  Buprasium 
and  tSinis  andt  the  Dorian  and  Pharidas  of  Laconia  and  Probolus 
of  Sparta.  At  that  time  then  Menelaus  dedicated  to  the  Athena  Of 
Forethought  the  necklace  of  Helen.  Agamemnon  took  Demo- 
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145 

193  W 


146 

192  W 


ArmoSoKov  eii;  M\)KT|va(;  XaPcov  ’AyaineiivcDV  exa^e  xtiv  is 
KA.'uxaiiiviiaTpav  xripeiv.  exipcav  5£  A,(av  xo\)(;  (p5oi)<;  dcx; 
5i5acrK(x^ot)(;  xqv  xe  Geicov  xal  naA-aicov  dvdpayaGTi- 
pdxcov,  Ktti  xwv  aXkodv  opydvcav  tcXeov  xt^v  Xvpav 
fiyocTimv.  5tiA,oi  5e  Kal  KXvxaipviiaxpa  xt)v  eiq  a\)x6v 
xipT|v  •  01)  ydp  (povex>eiv,  dXA,’  d9opi^eiv  aoxov  ek^eucte.  20 
Tip6X.ao^  5£  d5£Xp6v  aoxov  <piiaiv  Eivai  OripioD,  .... 


1-21  scholium  EHMQR;  minus  plene  in  T;  cf.  146;  =  Eust.  Od.  3.267 
(1.125.27-38  Stallbaum)  =  228  F  32a  FGrH  1-16  [DemodocusJ 
EpGF  Davies  94-5  2 1  =  Timolaus  F 850  SH  Lloyd- Jones  &  Parsons 


1  OOTOJ — OaX-Tipe-uq]  6  5e  dJaXtipeiiq  AT]pT\TpiO(;  laxopei  on 
Eust.  10  aoTOV  xe  xov  M:  aotov  xe  Kal  xov  rell. :  aoxov  xe  Kal  xov 
pxiSevxa  Eust.  1 1  Booitpaaiov]  BooJtpaoiea  Eust.  12  Ziviv  M: 
aiTcia  EQRH:  Kal  xov  om.  H:  Kal  Ziviv  Kal  xov  Awpiea  om.  Eust.  14 

Tcpovol^t]  npovai9i  Wehrli  1 3-14  xf]  npovoioc — ’ABr|va]  xji  Hpovoia 
Eust. :  'ABtiv?  seclus.  Jacoby  1 6  exlpcov  5e  X.iav]  exipa  yap 
Xiav  (prial  Eust.  1 7-1 8  3iaA,ai®v  dv8paya6rmdxcov]  dvSpcoTiivoov 
Eust.  18-19  Kal  xmv — fiydnwv  om.  Eust.  20  eKEX.eoae]  d^f^Ke 
Eustath. 


Stobaeus,  Anthologium  3.5.43  (3.269.5-9  Hense) 

£K  xfi^  'EppiTCTcoo  ovvaycoyfic;  xcov  KaA,co<;  dvatpwvTi- 
Gevxcov  e^  'OpTipoo. 

Ariprixpioi;  6  <I>aX,T|pE\)(;  £i<;  aoMppoa^vTiv  eA-eyev  xabxa 

TCOIEIV, 

daTcdaioi  A,£Kxpoio  rcaX^iob  Gegm-ov  ikovxo.  5 

1-5  228  F 33  FGrH  =  Hermipp.  F92  Wehrli  5  Horn.  Od.  23.296;  cf. 
scholium  HMQ  ad  loc.  xooxo  xeAog  X'n<;  ’O5oaaeia(;  {pT^alv 
’AploxapxoijKal  ’Apiaxo(pdvTi(; 

De  aoedis 

Prolegomena  Tzetzae  ad  scholia  in  Lycophronis  Alexandram 
(2.4.3-9  Scheer) 

dopaxoypdqxDV  6e  xwv  Kal  doi5©v  yvcopiajiaxa  x6 
aop-axa  Kal  (pSdq  ypdtpEiv  7cp6<;  iio'uaiicnv  Kal  (popjiiyya 
Kal  pdpPixov  Kal  KiGdpav  Kal  tc&v  opyavov  povoiKov 
d66|j,£Vov,  oioiTCEp  fjoav  Tcoirixai,  d)i;  6  OaX-TipEi)^  Ari^iii- 
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docus  with  him  to  Mycenae  and  appointed  him  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Clytemnestra.  They  held  the  singers  in  high  esteem,  as  teachers  of 
divine  matters  and  of  the  brave  deeds  of  the  men  of  old,  and  they 
loved  the  lyre  more  than  the  other  instruments.  (The  conduct  of) 
Clytemnestra  too  shows  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held.  For  she 
ordered  him  to  be  banished,  not  killed.  Timolaus,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Phemius, .... 


1 45  Stobaeus,  Anthology  3.5.43  (3.269.5-6  Hense) 

From  Hermippus’  compilation  of  fine  utterances  (taken)  from 
Homer: 

Demetrius  of  Phalerum  said  that  (Homer)  composed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line  thinking  of  self-control: 

“They  (Odysseus  and  Penelope)  then  joyfully  came  to  their 
old-established  bed.”* 

’  Translation  R.D.  Dawe. 


On  Singers 

146  Tzetzes,  Introduction  to  the  commentary  on  the  Alexandra  of 
Lycophron  (2.43-9  Scheer) 

The  distinctive  characteristic  by  which  writers  of  songs,  (that 
is)  those  who  (are)  also  singers,  are  to  be  recognized,  (is)  their 
writing  songs  and  odes  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  and  of  the 
phorminx,  the  barbitos,  the  kithara  and  any  musical  instrument 
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'ipiO(;  Ypacpei,  A\)to|iii6ri(;  Kal  AiipoSoKOc;  Kal  Aaipi<;  ol  5 
KepK-upaioi  Kal  6  ’I0aicnaio<;  Kal  ol  A,outo{,  oo(; 

6  OaA,T|  peoc;  Ypdq>ei  ■ 

4-7  228  F  32b  FGrH;  cf.  1 44 

4  mq]  ovq  dubitanter  Jacoby  5  Aaipi^]  in  Xaipic;  corr.  y2  (Pal.  18) 

6  post  XoiTtoi  class.  II  add.  oo<5  6  4>aA,Tipei)q  ypdcpei 

Grammatica  et  Orthographica 

1 47  Victorinus,  Ars  Grammatica  1 .4.95-6  (87. 1-8  Mariotti) 

196  w  95  repertores  litteranim  Cadmus  ex  Phoenice  in  Graeciam 

et  Euander  ad  nos  transtulerunt  a  b  c  d  e  [h]  i  k  <l>  m  n  o  p 
[q]RS  T  <u>  litteras  numero  XVL  postea  quasdam  a 
Palamede  et  alias  a  Simonide  adiectas  implesse  numerum 
96  XXIIII  [In  comoedia  scriptum  erat  ‘ellum’ :  non  recte  vos  5 
fecistis  ‘ilium’:  est enim  ‘en  ilium’.]  grammatici,  praeterea 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  Hermocrates,  ex  nostris  autem 
Cincius,  Fabius,  Gellius  tradiderunt. 

1- 8  Cincius  Alimentus  F 1  GRF  Funaioli  =  F 1 HRR  Peter  =  F I  Ann. 

Rom.  1 54-5  Chassignet;  Fabius  Pictor  F 1  Funaioli  -FI  Peter  =  F1 
Ann.  Rom.  1 16-17  Chassignet;  Gellius  F  2  Funaioli  -  F  3  Peter;  v. 
Mariotti  p.  22 1-4  et  Chassignet p.  17  6-7  grammatici . . .  Demetrius] 

cf.  62.5-6 

2- 3  h  del.  et  L  add.  Camerarius,  q  del.  et  U  add.  Vossius  5-6  in 
comoedia — ‘en  ilium’  del.  Liebaldt;  ‘Vera  grammatici  verba  haec 
videntur,  sed  unde  hue  inrepserint  incertum’  Mariotti 

148  Scholium  ad  Tzetzae  Chiliadas  5.209  {An.  Ox.  3.365.25-8 

Cramer) 

173  w  ’Apapiaq  — 

To  ’'Apa\|/  Ypdepe  peG’  evoq,  pq  6e  6i7cX.ou  xov  pco  poi* 
T^ex^riq  6  xouxo  A-eycov  ctoi-  pq  jceiGox)  xoi(;  (3avauaoi<;. 

Kal  <I>aA.qpe\)(;  Aqpfixpioc;  'PqxopiKfi(;  (pq  Ypdtpeiv. 


2-4  228  F  49  FGrH 
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used  to  accompany  song.^  Poets  of  this  kind,  as  Demetrius  of 
Phalemm  writes,  were  Automedes,  Demodocus  and  Laeris,  all  of 
Corcyra,  Phemius  of  Ithaca  and  the  rest,  whom  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  mentions  in  writing. 

‘  The phorminx  is  the  round-based  box  lyre  or  ‘cradle  kithara’;  the  barbitos 
the  long-armed  bowl  lyre;  and  the  kithara  the  square-based  box  lyre  or  ‘con¬ 
cert  kithara’;  see  M.L.  West,  Ancient  Greek  Music,  1992, 50. 


Grammar  and  Orthography 

1 47  Victorinus,  Grammar  1 .4.95-6  (87. 1-8  Mariotti) 

95  The  inventors  of  letters  brought  over,  Cadmus  from  Phoenicia 
to  Greece  and  Euander  to  us,  16  letters:  ABCDE[h]IKLMN 
O  P  [q]  R  S  T  U.  Later  certain  letters  were  added  by  Palamedes 
and  others  by  Simonides;  that  brought  the  number  up  to  24  (let- 

96  ters).  [In  comedy  ‘ellum’  was  written:  incorrectly  you  have  made 
‘ilium’:  for  it  is  ‘en  ilium’.]  The  grammarians,  (and)  in  addition 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  (and)  Hermocrates,  (and)  further  from 
among  our  own  countrymen  Cincius,  Fabius  and  Gellius,  have 
handed  on  this  report. 


148  Scholium  on  the  Chiliads  of  Tzetzes  5.209  {An.  Ox.  3.365.25-8 
Cramer) 

‘Of  Arabia’: 

Please  write  ‘Arab’  with  one,  not  with  a  double  rho.  It  is  Tzetzes 
who  is  saying  this  to  you;  do  not  listen  to  the  vulgar  people. 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  too  in  his  Rhetoric  said  to  write  (it  this 
way).' 


'  The  syntax  of  1. 4  is  quite  unclear,  but  this  is  what  it  appears  to  mean. 
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Carmina 

nullae  inscriptiones  inveniuntur,  sed  vide  Diogenis  Laertii 
Vitas  5.76  =  1.20-1,  quo  loco  paeanes  Demetrii  com- 
memorantur 


Epistulae 

1 49  Tabula  inscriptionum  ad  epistulas  spectantium 

1  ’EthotoXxxI  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .104 

cf.  Ariiirixpiou  [4>aA.Tipeco<;]  xvTtoi  eTtioxoXiKOi  =  161 

Miscellanea 

1 50  Tabula  inscriptionum  ad  res  miscellcuieas  spectantium 

1  ’Ap{axaixjiO(;  [ev]  ]  Tabula  Rhodienis,  col.  12  =  80.2 

2  ’Apxo^ep^nq  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =1 .80 

3  Aiovuoioi;  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .99 

4  Maibcov  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =1 .77 

5  ITepi  xou  6okou  a ']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.8 1  =  1 .94 

6  riepi  xwv  ’Icbvcov  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .87 

7  Ilpooipiov  loxopiKOv  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  = 
1.103 

8  rixoA-epaioq  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .74 

9  XaX,Ki5iK6(;  a']  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vitae  5.81  =  1 .100 
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Songs 

no  titles  are  attested,  but  see  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.76  = 
1 .20-1,  where  paeans  composed  by  Demetrius  are  mentioned 


Letters 

1 49  List  of  Titles  Referring  to  Letters 

1  Letters,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .104 

cp.  Demetrius  [of  Phalerum],  Models  for  Letter-writing  =  161 

Miscellaneous 

1 50  List  of  Titles  Referring  to  Miscellaneous  Subjects 

1  Aristaechmus ,  1  book]  Rhodian  Book  Catalogue,  col.  12  = 

80.2 

2  Artoxerxes,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .80 

3  Dionysius,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .99 

4  Maedon,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.8 1  =  1 .77 

5  On  the  Beam  <in  the  Sky>,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives 
5.81  =  1.941 

6  On  the  lonians,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .87 

7  An  Historical  Preface,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81 
=  1.103 

8  Ptolemy,  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  =  1 .74 

9  Chalcidian  (Speech),  1  book]  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  5.81  = 

1.100 


'  See  1  note  3 
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IV.  INCERTA 

de  inscriptione  'YtiEp  eA.eo\)  vide  81 

Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum  27.1194,  28-9 

ev]  ’A6dvai(;  28 
[tcotI]  Aapdxpiov  xov  pfjxopa  |i(vdv)  [[  •  29 

“kyrene.  stele  of  the  2YAA,  ca.  335  b.c.”  ed.  G.  Pugliese  Carratelli, 

ASA  39^0  [N.S.  23^]  {1961-62)  273-80  no.  103  (=  SEG  20.716)  et 
ibidem  335-6  no.  207;  nos.  103  et  207  collocaverunt  C.  Dobias-Lalou 
etA.  Laronde,  REG  90(1977)  1-14  (=  SEG  27.1194);  iterum  ediditA. 
Laronde,  Gyrene  et  la  Libye  Hellenistique,  1987, 149-50 


Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum  25 .206 

Ztpiixxioi  A'n|j.[iixpiov] 

Oavoaxpdxov  d[v£0r|Kav]. 

’Avxiyvcoxoc;  e7to{T|[Ge]. 

“Demetrius  Phalereus  a  Sphettiis  honoratur,  a.  315/14**  (?).  In  colle 
Kastro  tou  Christou,  occidentem  versus  a  vico  Koropi,  nunc  in  Museo 
Epigr.  (EM  n.  13379).  Partem  maiorem  baseos  magnae  marm.,  e 
fragmentis  viginti  octo  recompositam”;  ed.  A.G.  Kalogeropoulou,  BCH 
93  { 1969)  56—71;  cf.  titulum  Eleusine  repertum  =  162 

Athenaeus,  Deipnosophistae  6.45-6  245A-C  (BT  2.47.7- 
48.4  Kaibel) 

“Xaipetpcov  5e,”  (priaiv,  “6  7capdaixo(;  ei<;  ydpov 
aK^rixot;  eiaeA,0d)v  Kai  icaxaKA,v0el<;  £CTxaxo<;  Ka'i  xc5v 
ywaiKovoixcov  dpi0poi)vxcov  xoiiq  kekA-tipevoxx;  Kal 
k£A,£\)6vxcov  aiixov  djcoxpExeiv  ©<;  Ttapd  xov  vopov  etcI 
xoiq  xpidKovxa  £7i6vxo(;,  ‘dpi0p£ixe  dp,’  e^ti,  ‘mA-iv  an  5 
46  Epoi)  dp^dfiEVOi’ .”  oxi  6  ’  T^v  £0O(;  xolx;  yuvaiKovopoxx; 

B  Etpopdv  xd  aopjioaia  Kal  e^exd^Eiv  xwv  k£kA,t||j.£V(ov  xov 
dpi0p6v  eI  6  Kttxd  vopov  egxi,  T  ipokA-t)^  ev  <E>iX.o8iKaaxp 
(prjalv  ooxcot;  • 

dvoiyEx  ’  b5ti  xd^  0'6pa<;,  iva  rupoc;  x6  (pc5<;  10 

cbpEV  KaxatpavEiq  pdA.A,ov,  etpodEOcov  sdv 
po{)A,r|0’  6  yuvaiKov6po(;  t^ocpeiv  dpi0p6vt, 
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IV.  UNCERTAIN 

on  the  title  On  Compassion  see  81 

151  Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum  27.1194,  28-9 

in  Athens  to  Demetrius  the  rhetor  (the  amount)  of  100  minae* 

’  On  the  stele  of  the  a\)A,a  (“droits  de  reprdsailles  qui  ont  dt6  rdglds”)  see  C. 
Dobias-Lalou  and  A.  Laronde,  Cyrene  et  la  Libya  Hellenistique,  1987, 149-61. 
The  identification  of  “Demetrius  the  rhetor”  with  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  is 
partly  based  on  IG  IP  2971  =  1 62,  which  here  has  been  brought  in  relation  with 
his  grandson  Demetrius  the  Younger.  The  inscription,  however,  appears  to  be 
IV*  century  (Stephen  V.  Tracy  per  litteras)  and  has  for  that  reason  been  put 
under  the  ‘Incerta’  and  not  under  the  ‘Non  Recepta’. 

152  Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum  25.206 

The  inhabitants  of  (the  deme)  Sphettus^  have  erected  (a  statue 
oO  Demetrius,  son  of  Phanostratus.  Antignotus  made  (it).^ 

'  Sphettus  is  an  inland  deme  of  the  tribe  Acamantis  south-east  of  Athens. 
This  is  the  only  deme  document  listed  by  D.  Whitehead,  The  Demes  of  Attica, 
1986,  390. 

^  On  this  statue  base  see  Habicht  Athen  64^*;  Tracy  ADT  39'*,  and  in  this 
volume. 


153  Athenaeus,  Sophists  at  Dinner  6A5-6  245A-C  (ST  2.47.7-48.4 
Kaibel) 

“The  parasite  Chaerephon,”*  he  (Lynceus)  says,  “joined  a 
wedding  party  without  being  invited  and  lay  down  at  the  farthest 
end  (of  the  table);  and  when  the  inspectors  of  women  counted  the 
guests  and  told  him  to  run  off  because  contrary  to  the  law  he  was 
one  too  many  above  the  (allowed)  thirty,  he  said  ‘Then  count 
46  again,  starting  with  me’ .”  That  it  was  customary  for  the  inspectors 
B  of  women  to  inspect  dinner  parties  and  check  whether  the  number 
of  guests  was  that  allowed  by  the  law,  Timocles  states  in  the  Jury- 
Lover  in  the  following  words 

“Now  open  the  door,  so  we  will  be  open  to  the  sunlight  and  bet¬ 
ter  to  see  for  everybody,  in  case  the  inspector  of  women,  in 
making  his  rounds,  wants  to  tget  the  numbert  of  the  members 
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154 

198  W 


Kata  tov  vo^iov  xov  Kaivov  OTcep  eicoOe  6pav, 

Twv  EatKopevtov.  £5ei  5e  tovpTtaXiv 
taq  twv  d5e(jrvcov  e^exd^eiv  oiKiaq.  is 

Mevav5pO(;  5’  ev  KeKpxxpdXxp* 

Tuapd  xoii;  yuvaiKOVopoK;  6e  xovc;  ev  xoiq  ydpoK; 
6iaK0V0t>vxa<;  dKoyeypacpOai  TtvOopEvoc; 

Trdvxai;  payEipotx;  xaxd  vopov  xaivov  xiva, 

iva  TcwGdvcovxai  xoiiq  kekXtipevo'U^  Eav  20 

7tA,Eiov(;  xiq  d)v  E^Eaxiv  saxicov  xtixp, 

£A,0tOV  ... 

Kal  <I)iX6xopo(;  6’  ev  £p66pTi  ’Ax0{6o(;  “ol  yDvaiKO- 
vopoi,”  cpiicyi,  “pExd  xrov  ’ApEOTtayixmv  ectkotcodv  xd<;  ev 
xaii;  oiKiaii;  aw66o'U(;  ev  xe  xoi(;  ydpoiq  Kal  xaiq  dAAai<;  25 
0\)aiai<;.” 

1-8  Ath.  Epit.  (2.1.95.12-17 Peppink)  10-15  Timocl.  F34  PCG  K.- 
A  17-22  Men.  F  238  Koerte  23-6  Ath.  Epit.  (2.1.95.17-19 
Peppink);  Philoch.  328  F  65  FGrH  23-4  de  gynaeconomis  cf.  Poll. 
8.112;  Harp,  o  47;  Hsch.  k2475  Schmidt;  Plu.  Sol.  21.7;  schol.  bT  in 
Horn.  II.  10.419-20c;  East.  II.  10.418-22  (3.102.15  van  der  Valk);  etv. 
Jacoby  FGrH  111  b  Suppl.  1 339—40  et  II 245-6  ad  328  F  65  24 

’ApeoKayixmv]  cf.  7.5 

1  5e,  (pT|avv  Kaibel:  6’  ecpriaev  A  12tA.aP£'iv  dpiOpovt]  Xapeiv 
ctpiSfiov  A:  TOV  dp.  KaxaAxitPeiv  Schweighaeuser,  xov  dp.  Xappdveiv 
Dobree  Adv.  11  311:  dnoA-aPeiv  xov  dpiOp-Ov  Dindorf  21  Tuxti 
Musurus:  x‘UXT1(;  A 

Stobaeus,  Anthologium  3.12.18  (3.446.16-447.2  Hense) 

ATipTixpioD. 

Aripiixpioi;  epcoxtiGeii;  xi  cpai)A.ov  xoi<;  \|/£\)5op£voi<; 
TiapaKoXovGEi,  eitie  “x6  pT|5’  dv  xd^tiGii  A-Eymaiv  exi 
TiiaxEOEoGai.” 

l-4/ia^>en^  Afi4  post  eclogam  Theophrasti(  12,19  Meineke  =  Thphr.  no. 

445  FHS&G),  Br post  eclogcm  Thaletis  (12,14  Meineke),  post  eclogam 
Euripidis  (12,5  Meineke)  Macarius  Chrysocephalus.  om.  S;  cf. 
apophthegma  quod  Ibyco  attribuitur  in  Gnom.  Vat.  743,  no.  366;  etiam 
cf.  apophthegma  eptoxriOeiQ  xi  ocpeXoq  xoiq  \|feu5o)ievoi(;  ek  xoO 
VeuSouQ  ecpxi  *  x6  mv  dX,Ti0n  AiYtooi  pf|  TCiaxe-ueoGai,  quod  Aesopo 
attribuitur  in  Max.  35  (PG  9 1.900. 29-31  Combefis)  et  Ars.  93.7-9Walz; 
Socrati  attribuitur  in  Flor.  Mon.  239  (BT  4.287.6-8  Meineke)  [= 
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of  the  party,  something  he  is  wont  to  do  according  to  the  new 
law.  Instead  of  doing  that  he  should  inspect  the  houses  of  those 
who  go  without  dinner.”^ 

And  Menander  in  the  Hair-Net:* 

“On  hearing  that  according  to  some  new  law  the  inspectors  of 
C  women  had  a  list  of  all  cooks  who  catered  at  wedding  parties,  so 
they  could  make  inquiries  about  the  guests,  in  case  anyone  hap¬ 
pened  to  entertain  more  (guests)  than  was  allowed,  he  went ...” 
And  Philochorus  too  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  History  of  Attica 
says  “the  inspectors  of  women  inspected,  together  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Areopagus,  the  companies  gathered  in  the  houses  on 
occasions  of  weddings  and  sacrificial  feasts.”^ 

’  Chaerephon  was  a  notorious  parasite. 

^  The  comic  poet  Timocles  was  slightly  older  than  Menander. 

^  The  phrase  “who  go  without  dinner”  appears  to  hint  at  a  period  of  food 
shortage. 

The  Hair-Net  is  held  to  belong  to  Menander’s  earliest  work.  Often  a  more 
exact  dating  is  based  upon  the  assumed  link  with  Demetrius  of  Phalerum. 

*  Although  Demetrius  is  not  explicitly  mentioned,  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  institution  of  the  gynaikonomoi,  but  this  “can  be 
neither  refuted  nor  proved”  (Jacoby  FGrH  III  b  Suppl.  I  340).  Cp.  C.  Wehrli, 
“Les  gyn6conomes,”  MH  19  (1962)  33-8;  Habicht  Arften  p.  69  and  note  68. 


1 54  Stobaeus,  Anthology  3.12.18  (3.446.16-447.2  Hense) 

By  Demetrius. 

Demetrius,  when  asked  what  is  the  bad  thing  that  awaits  liars, 
said:  “That  they  are  no  longer  believed  even  if  they  speak  the 
truth.”* 

‘  Cp.  Wehrli  p.  87  ad  F  198,  who  considers  attributing  this  saying,  like 
Stob.  3.8.20  =  165,  to  Demetrius  the  Cynic. 


Socrates  I C  396  SSR 1137  Giannantoni ];  Aristoteli  attribuitur  in  D,L.  5.17  ( OCT 
1.203.24-5  Long) 
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133W 


Vita  Isocratis  153-60  (CB  1.  XXX  VII  Mathieu-Bremond) 

epicooe  6’  ol  ^lev  X,eYO\)aiv  wq  oxi  SKaxov  exri,  ol  be 
evevfiKovxa  Kai  okxw.  dcTieOave  5’  etiI  Xaipa)v5ov 
apxovxoq  iiexa  xt^v  ev  Xaipcoveia  p.dxr|v,  X,D7CT|6ei<;  6id 
XT^v  Tixxav  Ktt'i  xf^v  c\)|j.(popdv  xfjv  yevopevTiv  cKeiae  xoi(5 
’AGrivaiOK;  Tcapd  OiA.iTtjto'u.  d7C0KapxepTiCTa(;  5e  exe-  5 
A.e'uxrjaev,  d)q  pev  ATipiixpi6(;  (prjaiv  Evvea  f|p£pa<;,  ox;  8e 
’Atpapeax;  SeKaxeaaapaq.  Tcpoavayvoox;  6e  xovxoix;  xoix; 
axi^oxx;  exeX,e6xT]cyEv  ek  xpiwv  8papdxa)v  Ei)pi7c{6o'u  * 

1-8  similiter  [Plu.]  Vitae  X  or  837 E  et  838B  {BT 5.2.1.14.17-21  et 
15.24-16.1  Mau),  sine  mentione  Demetrii  2-7  228  F  36  FGrH  1 
’Acpapeix;]  cf.  Harp,  a  274  8  ek  xpiSv  Spapdxcov  EupiniSou]  F 228 
N.2  =  F  282a  Mette,  Lustrum  12  (1967)  77;  IT  1;  F  819  N.^  =  F  1155f 
Mette,  Lustrum  12  ( 1967)  280 

3  Xaipcov5ot)  Mathieu:  XapmvSou  codd.  5-6  dnoKaptepriCTac; — 
■np,epa(;]  E^eX,0elv  5e  xou  plot)  ol  jxev  evaxaiov  (paai  oixtov 
(XTroaxopevov,  ol  5e  xexapxalov  [Plu.] 

Plutarchus,  Demosthenes  14.1-2  (BT  1.2.293.19-294.1 
Ziegler) 

xwv  yow  Kttx’  a-uxov  6  OtoKiwv,  oijk  £7taivo\)pevTi<; 
7cpoiCTxdp£VO(;  7ioX.ix£{a<;,  dA,A,d  6okcc>v  paKE6ov{5£iv, 
opox;  5i’  dv5pE{av  Kal  5iKaioai5vT|v  o'uSev  0'u6apf] 
XEipcov  eSo^ev  ’E(pidA,xor)  Kal  ’ApiaxE{6o\i  Kal  Kipa)vo(; 
dvTip  yEVEoBai.  AT|poa0£VTi<;  5’  o-uk  wv  ev  xoiq  ot^X-ok;  s 
d^iOTtiaxoq,  roq  (pT|aiv  6  Arip^xpioq,  o\>be  7i:p6(;  x6  Xap- 
pdvEiv  TiavxdTuaaiv  d7i©x'upcopevo(;,  dXXd  x&  pEV  Tcapd 
OiXiTtTcoD  Kal  EK  MaKe6ovia(;  dvdXa)xo<;  wv,  x^  8’ 
dvco0£v  EK  Sovacov  Kal  ’EKPaxdvcov  EiciPaxo*;  xp'uaiq) 
y£Yovw(;  Kal  KaxaKEKXvopsvoq,  ETraivsaai  pEv  fiv  lo 
iKavcoxaxoq  xd  xcov  Ttpoyovcov  KaXd,  pipiiaaaGai  8’ 
opoiox;. 

1-12  cf.  quae  de  facultate  loquendi  Phocionis  Demosthenisque 
Theophrastus  dixisse  legitur  in  10. 2-3  ( =  no.  706  FHS&G)  5-12  228 
F 19  FGrH 


1  mx  ’  aoxov  Lambinus:  pex  ’  avxov  codd.  1 2  opoiccK;  Reiske:  opoio^ 

codd. 
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1 55  The  Life  of  Isocrates  1 52-60  (CB  1  .XXXVII  Mathieu-Bremond) 

He  (Isocrates)  lived  one  hundred  years  according  to  some, 
ninety-eight  according  to  others.  He  died  during  the  archonship  of 
Chaerondas*  after  the  battle  at  Chaeronea,  distressed  on  account 
of  the  disastrous  defeat  which  the  Athenians  suffered  there  at  the 
hands  of  Philip.  He  died  after  starving  himself  for  nine  days  ac¬ 
cording  to  Demetrius,  for  fourteen  according  to  Aphareus.^  Be¬ 
fore  dying,  he  read  aloud  the  following  verses  from  three  of 
Euripides’  plays.^ 

‘  I.e.,  338/7  B.C. 

^  Son  of  Hippias  but  considered  as  the  son  of  Isocrates. 

^The  opening  verses  of  the  Archelaus,  Iphigenia  Taurica  and  Phrixus.  On 
this  fragment  see  Wehrli  p.  89  on  F  206  and  cp.  140;  156;  1 63-4;  the  last  two 
are  included  by  Mejer  in  the  fragments  of  Demetrius  of  Magnesia. 


156  Plutarch,  Demosthenes  14.1-2  {BT  1.2.293.19-294.1  Ziegler) 

1  Of  his  (Demosthenes)  contemporaries  in  any  case  Phocion, 
championing  a  political  line  that  did  not  meet  with  approval  and 
being  considered  favourable  to  Macedonia,  was  nevertheless  held 
to  be  a  man  not  at  all  inferior  in  any  way  to  Ephialtes  and  Aristides 

2  and  Cimon  for  his  courage  and  just  disposition.  Demosthenes  on 
the  other  hand  was  not  reliable  when  under  arms,  as  Demetrius 
says,  nor  altogether  immune  to  taking  money:  although  he  could 
not  be  corrupted  by  gold  from  Philip  or  from  Macedonia,  he  was 
accessible  to  that  coming  down  from  Susa  and  Ecbatana  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  it.  He  was  highly  effective  in  praising  the  noble 
deeds  of  previous  generations,  but  less  so  in  imitating  them. ' 

•  On  this  fragment  see  Wehrli  p.  89  on  F  206  and  cp.  1 40;  1 55;  1 63-4;  the 
last  two  are  included  by  Mejer  in  the  fragments  of  Demetrius  of  Magnesia. 
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V.  SPURIA 


Scholium  AD  in  Homeri  Iliadem  6.35  (ed.  Janus  Lascaris  [D]) 


riiiSaaov  aiTteivT^v.  ’AxiXXe‘u<;  utco  tov  Tpco'iKOv  7i:6A,e- 
pov  TtopOcov  t6c(;  TcepioiKOoq  tf\<;  ’Riou  tioA^k;,  d(piKeTO  eiq 
TTiv  7tdA.ai  pev  Movriviav,  vuv  5e  Iliidaaov  KaAoupevriv, 
pouAopEVoq  opou  xatc;  dA,Aaiq  Kai  lauiriv  eA,eiv. 
dTcoyvovtoi;  5e  auxou  tT^v  ei<;  x6  xeAo<;  TcoX-iopKiav  6id  xt^v 
o^upoxTixa  xou  XOTCOU  Kal  peAAovxoq  ti5ti  dvaxcopeiv, 
(paalv  eioco  xwv  xeix&v  ooaav  TtapGevov  epaaBfivai  xou 
’AxiA-Xecot;,  Kal  A,apouaav  pf]A,ov,  eTciypavKai  Kai  auxo 
piyai  eiq  peoov  x®v  ’AxaiSv  •  fiv  5e  ev  aux^  yeypapp^a  • 
“pTl  cytteuS’,  ’AxtAAeu,  Tiplv  MovTjviav  eX-pq* 
l)5cop  ydp  ouK  eveoxi-  5i\|fCoai  KaKCCx;.” 
xov  5e  ’AxiXXea  eTcipeivavxa  ouxoa  AaPeiv  xtiv  7c6A,iv  x^ 
xou  u6axoq  oTidvei.  laxopia  Tcapd  Atipiixpiq)  Kal 

'Hai65q). 


5 


1-14  =  schol.  A  in  II.  6.35  ( 1.228.1-10  Dindorf)  =  Ars.  134.22-136.4 
Walz;  cf.  schol.  in  11.  6.35a  (2.136.74-7 Erbse)  et  J.U.  Powell,  CR  27 
( 1913)  130-1;  228  F  50  FGrH  =  Demetrius  Scepsius  F32  Gaede  =  Hes. 

F 214  Merkelbach~West;  cf.  Fust.  11.  6.35  (2.237.7-13  van  der  Valk)  et 
fabulam  a  Parthenio  21.2  relatam  =  A.R.  F 12  CA  Powell 

3  Movriviav  A:  Movriiav  D  (iterum  10)  4  PouXojievo(;  D:  om.  A  II 

ojiou — xauxTiv]  auxfiv  ai)v  xai(;  aXXaK;  A  5  dnoyvovxo^  D: 
XttTteivouvxot;  A:  dTiopouvxoq  Ars.  5-6  xriv  oxupoxTixa  DA:  xd 
iox'upoxaxa  Ars.  6  Kal  om.  A II  nSn  om.  A  7  ouoav  D:  ouadv  xiva 
A  8  post  pfiXov  add.  ei(;  xouxo  A II  auxo  om.  A  9  Yeypaixixfiva  D: 
-\ievov  A  10  D,  Ars.,  Fust. :  eXeiv  A  1 1  KaKox;  om.  Ars.  1 3- 

14  Ti  laxopia — 'Hai68tp  om.  Ars. 

Stephanus  Byzantius,  Ethnica  s.v.  KopotcTj  (1.375.8-376.4 
Meineke) 

KopoTiTj,  TioXiq  0eaoaA,ia(;.  6  7coA{xt|<;  Kop07taio<;. 
N{Kav6po<;  ev  0iripiaKOi<;  “p  ev  ’AtcoAAcov  I  pavxe{a<; 
KopOTcaioq  e6f|Kaxo  Kal  Gepiv  dv5p©v.”  ol  5e  UTcopvTi- 
pax{oavxe(;  auxov  0e©v  Kal  FIAxjuxapxoq  Kal  AT|pT|xpiO(; 

6  OaA.Ti  petx;  cpaoi  “N  iKavS  poq  ’Opottaloc;  Kal  Ko  poTiaioq  5 
'A,n6Xk(i>\.  dyvoei  5’  dxi  ’Apcpiapdou  lepov,  <ouk> 
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V.  SPURIOUS 

1 57  Scholium  AD  on  Homer’s  Iliad  6.35  (ed.  Janus  Lascaris  [D]) 

“high  and  steep  Pedasus.”  Achilles,  while  ravaging  the  cities 
lying  around  Ilium  during  the  Trojan  War,  reached  what  in  ancient 
times  was  called  Monenia,  but  now  Pedasus,  because  he  wanted 
to  take  that  (city)  too  together  with  the  others.  When  he  had  de¬ 
spaired  of  carrying  the  siege  through  because  of  the  strength  of 
the  place  and  already  was  about  to  withdraw,  they  say  that  there 
was  a  maiden  within  the  walls  who  fell  in  love  with  Achilles;  and 
that  she  took  an  apple,  wrote  on  it  and  threw  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
Achaeans.  On  it  was  written: 

“Don’t  hurry  off,  Achilles,  without  having  captured  Monenia; 

For  there  is  no  water  within;  the  people  suffer  terribly  from 

thirst.’’ 

(They  say)  that  Achilles  stayed  on  and  thus  took  the  city  thanks  to 
the  lack  of  water.  The  story  (is  to  be  found)  in  Demetrius  and  in 
Hesiod.  1 

'  On  this  scholium  see  Montanan  in  this  volume,  who  attributes  it  to 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis. 


1 58  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  Ethnica  under  Korope  ( 1 .375.8-376.4 
Meineke) 

Corope:  a  city  in  Thessaly.  Its  citizen  (is  called  a)  Coropaean. 
Nicander  in  his  (poem)  Poisonous  Animals:  “in  which^ 
Coropaean  Apollo  established  oracles  and  law  for  men.”  His 
commentators,  Theon  and  Plutarch  and  Demetrius  of  Phalerum, 
say:  “Nicander  (uses)  ‘Oropaean’  and  ‘Coropaean’  Apollo.  He 
does  not  know  that  the  precinct  belongs  to  Amphiaraus,  <not>  to 
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’A7c6A,A,cov6(;  eati.  X-eyetai  5e  Kax’  eA,X,ei\|/iv  xov  i 
KopoTiaioq  [KopoTCTi].  Kopottri  6e  0eaaaA,(a(;  ti:6X,i(;. 
peX-xiov  6’  'UTTOVoeiv  oxi  Ti)idpxT|xai.  Kal 
’OpoTcaio^.  ’OpoTtTi  ydp  7t6A,i(;  ElaPoiac;,  OTtou  ’Ak6X,X,covo^  lo 
6iaarip6xaxov  lepov.” 

1-1 1  =  Theon  F  3  Guhl  2-7  =  Plu.  F  14.2  Bernardakis  -  F  115 
Sandbach 


2  Nic.  Ther.  613-14 II  fi  ev  Me.;  alev  codd.  II  p.avtoon5va<;  Me.  5  6 
tlJaXTipeuc;]  ‘scribendum  videtur  6  XXa)p6(;’  Meineke;  6  XA.o)p6<; 
Wyttenbach  et  Sandbach  in  Plu.;  de  Demetrio  Chloro  cf.  schol.  in  Nic. 

Ther.  377-8a;  585a  6  5’  oti  Salmasius:  6e  x6  codd.  II  ouk  add. 

Salmasius  7  xou  ic  ’OpoTcaioq  Moisten  8  Kopoien  seclus.  Moisten 

A'Hjj.TixpiO'u  <I>aA,ripeco(;  Ilepl  eppriveiac;.  vide  Demetrii 
Phalerii  qui  dicitur  De  Elocutione  Libellus  ed.  L,  Rader- 
macher,  Lipsiae  1901 

cf.  Ammonius,  In  Aristotelis  de  interpretatione  commentarius 
(4.5.4.29-31  Basse);  Phoebammonis  Prolegomena  in  Hermo- 
genis  riepi  ’I6e6)v  (RhGr  14.377.12-13  Rabe);  loannis  Siculi 
Prolegomena  in  Hermogenis  Hepi  ’iSewv  (RhGr  14.410.12 
Rabe);  Theophylactus,  Archiepiscopus  Bulgariae,  Epist.  34  ad 
Theophylactum  Romanian  (PG  126.556D.45-7  de  Rubeis)  6  6e 
<haA,Ti  pe\)<;  Kal  Ttepl  eppriv8{a(;  X-oyoa  CT'ovxaypdxiov  aTcoa- 
5aiov  e^pveyKev 

Scholium  ad  Tzetzae  Allegorias  Iliadis  16,  371-3  {An.  Ox. 
3.384.29-30  Cramer) 

xou  5e  piKpou  xfiv  ”IA,iov  ndxpoKA,0(;  pe9’  'EX,Xfiva>v  I 
x^  xoxe  dv  eTtbpOrioe,  A,6yo<;  eaxlv  daxeioi;  I  Kai 
ETiixdtpioq  Eiq  ndxpoK^ov  'Opfipoa]  Tpatpiiv  ’Opiipou 
doxEiav  •  6  <I>aX,Ti  pEUi;  Be  x^pw  ovopd^Ei  x6  daxEiov. 

1—4  ss  Anecdota  Graeca  2.618  Matranga  1-2  xou — ercopBriCTe]  cf. 
Mom.  II  16.698-9 


3  Ypacphv]  CTTjpeioooai  ttiv  ypaep^v  An.  Gr.  Matranga 
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Apollo.  It  is  spelled  ‘Coropaean’  without  the  i.  But  Corope  (is)  a 
city  in  Thessaly.  It  is  better  to  conjecture  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made.  There  is  also  a  reading  Oropaean.  For  Orope  is  a  city  on 
Euboea,  where  there  is  a  highly  renowned  precinct  of  Apollo.”^ 

'  I.e.,  in  a  “young  tamarisk  bush,”  mentioned  by  Nicander  in  1,  612. 

^  On  this  confused  note  see  U.  von  Wilamowitz,  Euripides  Herakles  1 1 9 1  , 
and  for  Demetrius  Chlorus  see  Montanari  in  this  volume. 


159  Demetrius  [of  Phalerum],  On  Style.  See  Demetrii  Phalerii  qui 
diciturDe  Elocutione  Libellus  ed.  L.  Radermacher,  Lipsiae  1901 

Cp.  Ammonius,  Commentary  on  Aristoteles'  On  interpretation 
(4.5.4.29-31  Busse);  Phoebammon,  Introduction  to  On  Stylistic 
Types  ofHermogenes  (RhGr  14.377.12-13  Rabe);  John  of  Sicily, 
Introduction  to  On  Stylistic  Types  of  Hermogenes  (RhGr 
14.410.12  Rabe);  Theophylact,  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  Letter  34 
To  Theophylact  of  Rome  (PG  126.556D.45-7  de  Rubeis)  “the 
Phalerean  has  also  brought  out  an  excellent  little  treatise  on  prose 
composition.” 


1 60  Scholium  on  Tzetzes’  Allegories  on  Book  16  of  the  Iliad,  37 1-3 
{An.  Ox,  3.384.29-30  Cramer) 

“At  that  moment  Patroclus  would  almost  have  destroyed  Ilium 
with  the  Hellenes,  the  expression  is  elegant,  and  it  is  a  funereal 
homage  of  Homer  towards  Patroclus”:  (Understand  this  to  mean 
that)  the  writing  of  Homer  is  elegant.^  The  Phalerean  calls  (the 
quality  of)  elegance  ‘charm’ 

'  In  his  Allegories  of  the  Iliad,  Tzetzes  is  commenting  upon  Iliad  16.698- 
701:  Patroclus  would  have  taken  Troy  if  Apollo  had  not  taken  a  stand  upon  the 
walls  of  Troy  and  pushed  him  back  thrice. 

^  On  this  fragment  see  Wehrli  p.  89;  F.  Solmsen,  Hermes  66  (1931)  263^ 
and  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  Demetrius  on  Style,  1902, 61. 
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ATj^iTitpiot)  [OaXri  peox;]  i:i)7roi  ejxiatoX-iKOi.  vide  Demetrii  et 
Libanii  quiferuntur  TYDOI  EnilTOAIKOI  et  EDIZIOAI- 
MAIOI XAPAKTHPEI  ed.  V.  Weichert,  Lipsiae  1910,  p.  1- 
12.  de  auctore  vide  Weichert  p.  xvii-xviii. 
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161  Demetrius  [of  Phalenim] ,  Models  for  letter-writing.  See  Demetrii 
et  Libanii  qui  feruntur  TYIIOI  EIUZTOAIKOI  et  EIIIETO- 
AIMAIOI XAPAKTHPEZ  ed.  V.  Weichert,  Lipsiae  1910,  p.  1-12. 
On  the  author  see  Weichert  p.  xvii-xviii. 
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VI.  NON  RECEPTA 

de  inscriptionibus  AiKaviKcov  Aoycov  SwaycoYTi  et  Socpia- 
TiKoav  vel  ’EtciSeiktikcov  Aoycov  Xovaycoyn,  ab  Wehrli  p.  37 
positis,  vide  118 

Inscriptiones  Graecae  IE  297 1 

infronte: 

’ABrjvaicov  ol  xetaypevoi  btto  too  5t|pot)  i 

ev  ’EX,e\)aivi  Kai  IlavdKTCoi  Kal  erti  OoA.fji  xov 
OTpaiTiyov  AiipiiTpiov  <I>avoaTpdTOo  <I)aA,Tipea 
axe(pava)aavT£(;  Ai^niixpi  Kal  Kopei  dveOiiKav. 


in  coronis  ( a-d, 

e-h/i-kA-m): 

a 

b 

c 

d 

’AGrivaicov 

’AGrivaicov 

’AGrivaicov 

fj  PooXt]  5 

ol  xexaype- 

ol  xexayiLie- 

ol  xexa- 

6  6tipo(; 

voi  ’EXeoaivi 

voi  ep  ria- 

ypevoi 

licTiapxii- 

vdKxcoi 

e;tl  OoXei 

aavxa 

e 

/ 

8 

h 

fi  pooXri 

f|  pooXt] 

T]  pooXri 

6  5f|po(; 

6  6fipo(; 

6  5fipo<; 

ol  IrcTceic;  lo 

axpaxB- 

axpaxTi- 

axpaxT)- 

IjCTiap- 

ynaavxa 

yriaavxa 

yriaavxa 

Xi^aavxa. 

infra  coronas  f-g:  Etoai0eo<;  ’A9T|vaio<;  eTcoiTjoe. 

in  latere  sinistro: 

in  latere  dextro: 

• 

i 

k 

1 

m 

navaGr)- 

’EXeoai- 

ArjXia 

'Epjiaia  13 

vaia  xd  peyd- 

VlOl 

dppaxi 

appaxi. 

Xa  dppaxi  is 


‘Eleusine  prope  Propylaea  Appii  Claudii,  nunc  in  museo  Eleusinio 
(Catal.  n.  665).  Basis  quadrata  marmoris  Pentelici  a.  0,70, 1.  0,67,  cr. 
0,47.  ...’ll  Dittenberger  SylO  319;  de  titulo  cf.  Jacoby  FGrH II b  644 
ad  228  T  3;  S.  Dow  &  A.H.  Travis,  Hesperia  12  ( 1943)  145-9;  Chr. 
HabichtAthen  64;  et  imprimis  S.  V.  Tracy,  Boeotia  Antiqua  4  ( 1994 )  154- 
7;  ADT  43-5;  171-4  et  in  hoc  volumine,  qui  Demetrium  in  hoc  titulo 
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VI.  NOT  ACCEPTED 

on  the  titles  Collection  of  Forensic  Speeches  and  Collection  of 
Sophistical  or  Epideictic  Speeches,  posited  by  Wehrli  p.  37,  see 

118 

1 62  Inscriptiones  Graecae  IP  297 1 

\front\  The  Athenians  stationed  by  the  people  in  Eleusis  and 
Panactum  and  on  (the  hill  of)  Phyle  have  awarded  crowns  to  the 
commander  of  the  army  Demetrius,  son  of  Phanostratus,  of 
Phalerum  and  have  dedicated  (them)  to  Demeter  and  Kore. 

[front,  in  crowns  a-d,  e-h]  (a)  The  Athenians  stationed  in 
Eleusis;  (b)  The  Athenians  stationed  in  Panactum;  (c)  The  Athe¬ 
nians  stationed  on  (the  hill  of)  Phyle;  ^  (d)  The  Council  (and)  the 
People  (have  crowned  Demetrius^)  as  commander  of  the  cavalry; 
(e)  The  Council  (and)  the  People  as  commander  of  the  army;  (f) 
The  Council  (and)  the  People  as  commander  of  the  army;  (g)  The 
Council  (and)  the  People  as  commander  of  the  army;  (h)  The  cav¬ 
alry  as  commander  of  the  cavalry. 

[beneath  crowns  f-g]  Made  by  Sositheus  of  Athens. 

[left  side,  in  crowns  i-k]  (i)  The  Great  Panathenaic  Games  (for 
a  victory)  with  the  chariot;  (k)  The  Eleusinians; 

[right  side,  in  crowns  l-ni]  (1)  The  Games  of  Delian  Apollo  (for 
a  victory)  with  the  chariot;  (m)  The  Games  of  Hermes  (for  a  vic¬ 
tory)  with  the  chariot.^ 

’  In  crowns  a-c  the  formula  “have  crowned  Demetrius”  is  to  be  understood; 
cp.  11.  1^. 

^  In  crowns  e-h  the  formula  “have  crowned  Demetrius”  is  also  to  be  under¬ 
stood. 

3  According  to  S.V.  Tracy  (in  this  volume)  the  lettering  on  this  base  is  the 
work  of  a  letter-cutter  who  was  active  in  the  period  c.  llQ-c.  235  B.C.  As  a 
result  the  Demetrius  mentioned  here  cannot  be  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  but 
must  be  his  grandson  of  the  same  name,  who  was  appointed  ‘lawgiver’  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas  c.  260;  cp.  7;  16B  note  2;  151  note  1. 


laiidatum  non  Demetrium  Phalereum  sed  nepotem  eius  esse  demonstravit;  de 
hoc  Demetrio  (PA  3453;  APF  3455  p.  109),  cf.  IG  iP  1285,1-12  cum  SEG 
3.123  et  Hesperia  47(1978)  no.  8 p.  280-2  =  SEG  28.63  et  v.  7 
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163  Harpocration,  Lexicon  in  decern  oratores  Atticos  s.v.  ’laaioq 

(no.  21, 137,10-13  Keaney) 

206  w  ’Iaaio<;-  eiq  jxev  eaxi  tmv  5eKa  prjxopojv  ooxoc;, 

p.a0T|XTi(;  58  ’laoKpdxoxx;,  5i6daKaAx)(;  6e  AinioaOevoix;, 
’A0TivaiO(;  x6  Yevo(;,  KaOd  (pTiaiv  "Ep|4.i7i7co<;  ev  p'  nepi 
xa)v  ’laoKpdxonq  p,a0T|xcbv.  Atipfixpioc;  5’  ev  xoi(;  Flepl 
6po)vt»p,tov  7toiT|xcov  XaX,Ki5ea  (pTjalv  anxov  eivai.  5 

1-5  =  Phot.  s.v.  'loaiot;  ( 1 .98.25-7  Parson)  =  Suda  s.v.  ’Iaaio<;  (no. 

620,  LG  1.2.667.15-17 Adler  =  Demetr.  Magn.  F6bMejer)  =  Hermipp. 

F  70  Wehrli  =  Demetr.  Magn.  F  6a  Mejer 

1  om.  pi  3  epjiiTtnoq  Val:  eupinoq pi  3-4  Ka9d — fia&nxcav  om. 
Phot.,  Suda  4  p.a&nxwv  Val:  p-aOnpaxcov  pi  4-5  ATinnxpiO(; — 
TcoiTjxwv]  Aniiiixpio^  be  Phot.,  Suda 

1 64  Plutarchus,  Demosthenes  28.3  (BT 1 .2.308. 1 6-22  Ziegler) 

xonxov  5e  0o6piov  ovxa  x^  yevei  Xoyoq  exei  xpaycp- 
5{aq  'UTTOKpiveaGai  noxe,  Kal  xov  AiyiviixTiv  n®X.ov  xov 
\)7tepPaA,6vxa  xf\  xe^vp  Tidvxaq  eKewon  yeyovivai 
134 w  paOrjXTiv  laxopooCTiv.  "E pp,i7i7tO(;  5ex6v  ’Ap%(av  ev  xoiq 

AaKpixon  xon  pi^xopoi;  paOrixaiq  dvaypdcpei  •  AT|)j,Tixpio<;  5 
5e  xfji;  ’Ava^i|j.evo'0(;  5iaxpiPfi(;  pexeaxTiKevai  cprialv 
anxov . 

4-7  228  F  20  FGrH  =  Demetr.  Magn.  F  5  Mejer;  cf.  [Plu. ]  Vitae  X  or. 
846F;  sequitur  28.4  =  1 3B  4-5  Hermipp.  F  76  Wehrli 

2  -bnoKpivaaOai  Reiske  3  OTteppdXXovxa  N II  Tidvxeq  N 

*165  Stobaeus,  Anthologium  3.8.20  (3,345.10-346.11  Hense)  (F  9 

Ostermann),  quod  Demetrio  Phalereo  attribuerunt  E.  Norden, 
Die  antike  Kunstprosa,  1 128;  130-1  et  F.  Blass,  Die  Attische 
Beredsamkeit,  III. 2  346;  Demetrio  Cynico  E,  Bayer  DPhA 
117-20;  cf.  RE  9, 2582-3  s.v.  loannes  Stobaios 

*166  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangelica  9.21.1-3  (F  34  Oster¬ 
mann)  =  Demetrius  Judaeus  722  F 1  FGrH 

*167  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangelica  9.29.1-3  (F  35  Oster¬ 
mann)  =  Demetrius  Judaeus  722  F  2  FGrH 
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1 63  Harpocration,  Lexicon  on  the  Ten  Attic  Orators  under  Isaeus  (no. 
21, 137.10-13  Keaney) 

Isaeus;  This  man  is  one  of  the  Ten  Orators,  a  pupil  of  Isocrates, 
and  teacher  of  Demosthenes;  Athenian  by  birth,  as  Hermippus 
says  in  book  2  of  On  the  pupils  of  Isocrates,  although  Demetrius 
in  his  On  poets  of  the  same  name  says  that  he  was  from  Chalcis.* 

'  On  this  fragment  see  Wehrli  p.  89  on  F  206  and  cp.  1 40;  1 55-6;  1 64.  It  is 
included  by  Mejer  in  the  fragments  of  Demetrius  of  Magnesia. 


1 64  Plutarch,  Demosthenes  28 .3  {BT 1 .2.308 . 1 6-22  Ziegler) 

Of  this  man  (Archias),  being  a  Thurian  by  birth,  it  is  said  that 
he  had  once  been  an  actor  in  tragedies;  and  it  is  reported  that 
Polus  of  Aegina,  who  surpassed  all  in  the  art  of  acting,  had  been 
his  pupil.  Hermippus  lists  Archias  among  the  students  of  the  ora¬ 
tor  Lacritus,  Demetrius  says  that  he  was  a  participant  in  the 
courses  of  Anaximenes.* 

'  On  this  fragment  see  Wehrli  p.  89  on  F  206  and  cp.  1 40;  1 55-6;  1 63.  It  is 
included  by  Mejer  in  the  fragments  of  Demetrius  of  Magnesia. 


*165  Stobaeus,  Anthology  3.8.20  (3.345.10-346.11  Hense)  (F  9 
Ostermann),  which  E.  Norden,  Die  antike  Kunstprosa,  1 128; 
130-1  and  F.  Blass,  Die  Attische  Beredsamkeit,  III.2  346,  attri¬ 
buted  to  Demetrius  of  Phalenim;  E.  Bayer  DPhA  117-20  to 
Demetrius  the  Cynic;  cp.  RE  9, 2582-3  ^.v.  Joannes  Stobaios 

*166  Eusebius,  Preparation  for  the  Gospel  9.21.1-3  (F  34  Ostermann) 
=  Demetrius  Judaeus  722  F  1  FGrH 

*167  Eusebius,  Preparation  for  the  Gospel  9.29.1-3  (F  35  Ostermann) 
=  Demetrius  Judaeus  722  F  2  FGrH 
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*168  Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangelica  9.29.15  (F  36  Ostermann) 

=  Demetrius  Judaeus  722  F  4  FGrH 

*169  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromata  1.21.141.1  (F  37  Oster¬ 
mann)  =  Demetrius  Judaeus  722  F  6  FGrH 

*170  Scholium  In  Homeri  Iliadem  6.414  (F  58  Ostermann)  = 

Demetrius  Ixion  F  7  =  48  Staesche 

*171  Scholium  In  Homeri  Iliadem  14.221  (F  59  Ostermann)  = 

Demetrius  Ixion  F  15  Staesche 

*172  Scholium  In  Homeri  Iliadem  13.5  (F  60  Ostermann)  = 

Demetrius  Ixion  F  14  Staesche 

*173  Scholium  In  Homeri  Iliadem  16,411  (F  61  Ostermann)  = 

Demetrius  Ixion  F  1 8  Staesche 

*174  Eustathius,  Commentarii  ad  Homeri  Iliadem  vol.  3.785  ad 

15.680  (F  64  Ostermann)  =  Demetrius  Gonypesos  (cf. 
Montanari  in  hoc  volumine) 

*175  Scholium  In  Homeri  Odysseam  18,17  (F  69  Ostermann)  = 

Demetrius  Ixion  F  25  Staesche 

*1 76  Alexis  ap.  Athenaeum,  Deipnosophistae,  13.92  610E  =  F  99 

PCG  K.-A. 
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*168  Eusebius,  Preparation  for  the  Gospel  9.29.15  (F  36  Ostermann)  = 
Demetrius  Judaeus  722  F  4  FGrH 

*169  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Patchwork  1.21.141.1  (F  37  Ostermann) 
=  Demetrius  Judaeus  722  F  6  FGrH 

*170  Scholium  on  Homer’s  Iliad  6.414  (F  58  Ostermann)  =  Demetrius 
Ixion  F  7  =  48  Staesche 

*171  Scholium  on  Homer’s  Iliad  14.221  (F  59  Ostermann)  = 
Demetrius  Ixion  F  1 5  Staesche 

*172  Scholium  on  Homer’s  Iliad  13.5  (F  60  Ostermann)  =  Demetrius 
Ixion  F  14  Staesche 

*173  Scholium  on  Homer’s  Iliad  16.411  (F  61  Ostermann)  = 
Demetrius  Ixion  F  1 8  Staesche 

*174  Eustathius,  Commentary  on  Homer’s  Iliad  vol.  3.785  on  15.680 
(F  64  Ostermann)  =  Demetrius  Gonypesos  (cp.  Montanari  in  this 
volume) 

*175  Scholium  on  Homer’s  Odyssey  18.17  (F  69  Ostermann)  = 
Demetrius  Ixion  F  25  Staesche 


*1 76  Alexis  in  Athenaeus,  Sophists  at  Dinner y  1 3.92  610E  =  F  99  PCG 
K.-A. 
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CONCORDANCES 

The  following  tables  relate  the  texts  collected  in  this  editon  (SOD)  to 
that  of  Wehrli,  Basel/Stuttgart  1968,  and  the  partial  editions  of  Jacoby 
(FGrH),  Leiden  1926,  Muller  (FHG),  Paris  1878,  and  Ostermann,  Fulda 
1857. 


1  F.  Wehrli,  Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles.  Texte  und  Kommentar,  Band  4: 
Demetrios  von  Phaleron,  zweite,  erganzte  und  verbesserte  Auflage, 
Basel/Stuttgart  1968 


Wehrli 

SOD 

Wehrli 

SOD 

Wehrli 

SOD 

Wehrli 

SOD 

1 

14 

24 

1 

49 

29 

72 

57 

2 

1 

25 

44 

50 

30 

73 

119 

2b 

4 

26 

18 

51 

29 

74 

1 

3 

2 

27 

19 

52 

1 

75 

2 

4 

9A-B 

28 

1 

53 

25C 

76 

80 

5 

10 

29 

54 

54 

25B 

77 

1 

6 

1 

30 

50 

55 

19 

78 

1 

7 

12 

31 

51 

56 

31 

79 

83 

8 

45 

32 

52 

57 

1 

80 

1 

9 

43A 

33 

55A-B 

58a 

33B 

81 

82A-B 

10 

15A 

34 

43A-B 

58b 

33A 

82 

85 

11 

15B 

35 

43A 

59 

32 

83 

84 

12 

16B 

36 

2 

60 

37 

84 

1 

13 

16A 

37 

5 

61 

35 

85 

1 

14 

17 

38 

1 

62 

36 

86 

1 

15 

20A 

39 

6 

63 

38 

87 

1 

16 

56 

40 

3 

64 

39 

88 

1 

17 

20B; 

41 

11 

65 

40 

89 

1;113 

58A 

42 

47 

66 

59 

90 

1 

18 

23A 

43 

48 

67 

58B;  app. 

91 

107 

19 

23D 

44 

49 

59;  61-8 

92 

106 

20 

162 

45 

21 

68 

1 

93 

108 

21 

24A 

46 

22 

69 

1 

94 

105 

22 

25A 

47 

26 

70 

2 

95 

102 

23 

24C 

48 

28 

71 

42 

96 

104 
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Wehrli 

SOD 

Wehrh 

SOD 

Wehrli 

SOD 

Wehrli 

SOD 

97 

103 

122  VI 

76 

150 

94 

179 

124 

98 

109 

122  VII 

77 

1501 

111 

180 

125 

99 

86 

123 

90 

150II 

112 

181 

1 

100 

1 

124 

91 

151 

103 

182 

126 

101 

80 

125 

1 

152 

92 

183 

12 

102 

1 

126 

1 

153 

109 

184 

127 

103 

1 

127 

1 

154 

155 

185 

128 

104 

1 

128 

1 

155 

114 

186 

129 

105 

1 

129 

1 

156 

132 

187 

1 

106 

1 

130 

1 

157 

130 

188 

62 

107 

1 

131 

19 

158 

131A 

189 

1 

108 

1 

132 

89 

159 

131B 

190 

143 

109 

1 

133 

156 

160 

1 

191 

144 

110 

80 

134 

13B;164 

161 

137 

192 

146 

111 

1 

135 

53 

162 

134 

193 

145 

112 

1 

136 

115 

163 

135  A 

194 

1 

113 

1 

137 

110 

164 

135B 

195 

133 

114 

87 

138a 

11 6A 

165 

136 

196 

147 

115 

1 

138b 

116B 

166 

137 

197 

1 

116 

1 

139 

100 

167 

139 

198 

154 

117 

1;72 

140 

99 

168 

138 

199 

59 

118 

1 

141a 

96A 

169 

134 

200 

1 

119 

1 

141b 

96B 

170 

133 

201 

65 

120 

1 

142 

52 

171 

140 

202 

66 

121 

1 

143 

98 

172 

141 

203 

161 

122 

1 

144 

97 

173 

148 

204 

1 59;  1 60 

1221 

70A 

145 

95 

174 

120 

205 

142 

122II 

71 

146 

101 

175 

121 

206 

163 

122III 

73 

147 

117 

176 

119 

207 

157 

122IV 

74 

148 

1 

177 

122 

208 

158 

122  V 

75 

149 

93 

178 

123 

SOD 

Wehrli 

SOD 

Wehrli 

SOD 

Wehrli 

SOD 

Wehrli 

1 

1;6;24; 

130;  148; 

9A 

4 

17 

14 

28;  38; 

160;  181; 

9B 

4 

18 

26 

52;  57; 

187;  189; 

10 

5 

19 

27;  55; 

68-9;  74; 

194;  197; 

11 

41 

131 

77-8;  80; 

200 

12 

7;  183 

20A 

15 

84-90; 

2 

3;  36;  70; 

13B 

134 

20B 

17 

100; 

75 

14 

1 

21 

45 

102-9; 

3 

40 

15A 

10 

22 

46 

111-3; 

4 

2b 

15B 

11 

23A 

18 

115-22; 

5 

37 

16A 

13 

23D 

19 

125-9; 

6 

39 

16B 

12 

24A 

21 
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SOD 

Wehrii 

SOD 

Wehrii 

SOD 

Wehrii 

SOD 

Wehrii 

24C 

23 

57 

72 

96B 

141b 

129 

186 

25A 

22 

58A 

17 

97 

144 

130 

157 

25B 

54 

58B 

67 

98 

143 

131A 

158 

25C 

53 

59 

66;  199 

99 

140 

131B 

159 

26 

47 

61 

67 

100 

139 

132 

156 

28 

48 

62 

67; 188 

101 

146 

133 

170;  195 

29 

49;  51 

63 

67 

102 

95 

134 

162;  169 

30 

50 

65 

201 

103 

97; 151 

135  A 

163 

31 

56 

66 

202 

104 

96 

135B 

164 

32 

59 

70A 

1221 

105 

94 

136 

165 

33A 

58b 

71 

122II 

106 

92 

137 

161;  166 

33B 

58a 

72 

117 

107 

91 

138 

168 

35 

61 

73 

122111 

108 

93 

139 

167 

36 

62 

74 

122IV 

109 

98;  153 

140 

171 

37 

60 

75 

122  V 

110 

137 

141 

172 

38 

63 

76 

122VI 

111 

1501 

142 

205 

39 

64 

77 

122V1I 

112 

15011 

143 

190 

40 

65 

80 

76;  101; 

113 

89 

144 

191 

42 

71 

110 

114 

1551 

145 

193 

43A 

9;  34;  35 

82A 

81 

115 

136 

146 

192 

43B 

34 

82B 

81 

116A 

138a 

147 

196 

44 

25 

83 

79 

116B 

138b 

148 

171 

45 

8 

84 

83 

117 

147 

154 

198 

47 

42 

85 

82 

119 

73;  176 

155 

154 

48 

43 

86 

99 

120 

174 

156 

133 

49 

44 

87 

114 

121 

175 

157 

207 

50 

30 

89 

132 

122 

177 

158 

208 

51 

31 

90 

123 

123 

178 

159 

204 

52 

32;  142 

91 

124 

124 

179 

160 

204 

53 

135 

92 

152 

125 

180 

161 

203 

54 

29 

93 

149 

126 

182 

162 

20 

55A 

33 

94 

150 

127 

184 

163 

206 

55B 

33 

95 

145 

128 

185 

164 

134 

56 

16 

96A 

141a 

2  F.  Jacoby,  Die  Fragmente  der  griechischen  Historiker  (FGrH), 
Zweiter  Teil:  Zeitgeschichte^  B  Spezialgeschichten,  Autobio- 
graphien  und  Memoiren.  Zeittafeln,  Leiden  1926,  no.  228  p.  956-73 


FGrH 

SOD 

FGrH 

SOD 

FGrH 

SOD 

FGrH 

SOD 

T  1 

1;2 

T3b 

19 

T3f 

44 

T5 

32 

T2a 

43A 

T3c 

17 

T4a 

30 

T6a 

35 

T2b 

15A 

T3d 

20A-B 

T4b 

26;  28-9; 

T6b 

38 

T3a 

16A 

T3e 

56 

31 

T6c 

40 
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FGrH 

SOD 

FGrH 

SOD 

T6ci 

1 

F7 

98 

T6e 

58B;  59; 

F8 

110 

62;  63 

F9 

53 

T7 

36 

F  10 

109 

T8 

57 

Flla 

133 

T9a 

119 

Fllb 

133 

T9b 

120-3; 

F12a 

96B 

125 

F12b 

96A 

T9c 

126 

F13 

97 

TIO 

62 

F14 

134 

Til 

80 

F15 

130 

F16 

135  A 

FI 

93 

F17a 

137 

F2 

94 

F17b 

136 

F3 

92 

F18a 

137 

F4 

99 

F  18b 

134 

F5 

101 

F19 

156 

F6 

100 

F20 

164 

SOD 

FGrH 

SOD 

FGrH 

1 

Tl;T6d 

57 

T8 

2 

T1 

58B 

T6e 

15A 

T2b 

59 

T6e 

16A 

T3a 

62 

T6e; 

17 

T3c 

TIO 

19 

T3b; 

63 

T6e 

F34 

65 

F51 

20A 

T3d 

66 

F52 

20B 

T3d 

80 

T  11 

26 

T4b 

82A 

F39 

28 

T4b 

82B 

F39 

29 

T4b 

83 

F24 

30 

T4a 

84 

F37 

31 

T4b 

85 

F38 

32 

T5 

89 

F28 

35 

T6a 

90 

F27 

36 

T7 

91 

F29 

38 

T6b 

92 

F3 

40 

T6c 

93 

FI 

43A 

T2a 

94 

F2 

44 

T3f 

95 

F31 

52 

F26 

96A 

F12b 

53 

F9 

96B 

F12a 

56 

T3e 

97 

F  13 

FGrH 

SOD 

FGrH 

SOD 

F21 

113 

F37 

84 

F22 

117 

F38 

85 

F23 

114 

F39 

82A-B 

F24 

83 

F40 

106 

F25 

115 

F41 

108 

F26 

52 

F42 

107 

F27 

90 

F43 

102 

F28 

89 

F44 

103 

F29 

91 

F45a 

104 

F30 

140 

F45b 

105 

F31 

95 

F46 

141 

F32a 

144 

F47 

132 
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3  C.  Miiller,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum,  Vol.  II,  Paris 
1878,  p.  362-9 
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4  Chr.  Ostermann,  De  Demetrii  Phalerei  vita,  rebus  gestis  et  script- 
orum  reliquiis.  Part.  II,  Programm  Fulda  1857,  p.  21—48 
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app.  43A 

PORPHYROGENITI  (saec.  lOpCn) 

De  sententiis 

125  (4.194.27-195.24 
Boissevain)  81  no.  1 ;  app.  82A 

148  (4.202.8-15)  app.  91 

360  (4.373. 1-22)  81  no.  1 ;  app.  82B 

De  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis 


173  (2.1.249.12-21  Biittner- 
Wobst)  app.  2 

41  (2.2.129.24-7;  130.10- 
131.4  Roos)  app.  89 

Favorinus  Arelatensis  (saec.  2  pCn) 
Corinthiaca 
41  (F95  p.  311.16-20 
Barigazzi)  =  [Dio  Chrysos- 
tomus],  Orationes  37.41 
(2.27.6-10  von  Amim)  25C 

Florilegium  Leidense 

175  (28.1-2  Beynen)  app.  78 

176(28.3-5)  app.  74 

177  (28.6-7)  app.  79 

Florilegium  Monacense 

186  (BT  4.281.24-5 

Meineke)  Dicta  no.21 ;  78 

1 87  (BT  4.28 1 .26-28)  app.  74 

1 88  (BT  4.282. 1-2)  Dicta  no.22;  79 
Georgius  Cedrenus  (saec.  1 1  pCn) 
Historianim  Compendium 

165B-C  (CSHB  1.289.18- 
290.11  Bekker)  app.  59 

Georgius  Choeroboscus  (saec.  9  pCn) 
Orthographia 
An.Ox.\\  239.13-15  = 

Diogenianus  6 


Georgius  Monachus  (saec.  9  pCn) 
Chronicon  breve 


104.2  (PG  110.348.18-34 
De  Muralto)  app.  59 

Georgius  Syncellus  (saec.  8-9  pCn) 
Ecloga  Chronographica 

p.  517  Dindorf  (BT  328.16-22 
Mosshammer)  64 

p.  5 1 8  Dindorf  (BT  329.3-8)  58A 

p.  521  Dind.  (BT  331.6-7)  20B 

Gnomic  A  Basileensia  (fort.  saec. 


1 1  pCn) 

276  (9 1 .28-9  Kindstrand)  app.  73 
Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743  (saec. 

14  pCn) 

no.253  (99.1-2  Stembach) 

Dicta  no.  1 2;  70A 
no.254  (99.8-9)  Dicta  no.  14;  71 ; 

Religio 
Dicta  no.  15;  72 
Dicta  no.  1 6;  73 
Dicta  no.  17;  74 
Dicta  no.  1 8;  75 
Dicta  no.  19;  76 
Dicta  no.20;  77 


no.255  (99.14-16) 
no.256  (100.1-2) 
no.257  (100.8-9) 
no.258  (100.13-14) 
no.259  (100.18-19) 


no.260  (101.8) 

Gregorius  Corinthius  (saec.  1 2  pCn) 
in  Hermogenis  De  Methodo  VIII 71 
(RhG  7.2. 1 1 80. 1 1-20  Walz)  app.  1 2 

Harpocration  (saec.  2  pCn) 

Lexicon  in  decern  oratores  Atticos 


s.v.  "EpKEioq  Ze\i<;  (no.  134, 

112.3-8  Keaney)  88no.7;100 

s.v.  ’laatoq  (no.21, 137.10- 
1 3)  =  Demetrius  Magnesius  1 63 
s.v.  TtapdoxaaK;  (no.31, 206. 
23-207.7)  88  no.7;  98 

s.v.  CTKa(pTi<p6poi  (no.21, 236. 

15-21)  88  no.7;  101 

Hegesander  Delphicus  (saec.  3  aCn) 
ap.  Athenaeum,  Deipnosophistae 
4.64  167D-F(BT  1.377. 14- 
378.3  Kaibel)  7 

Ps.-Hesychius  Milesius  (saec.  6  pCn) 

19  (BT  15.18-20  Flach)  app.  2 

35  (BT  29.7-10)  app.  48 

50  (BT  40. 12- 16)  app.  49 
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Hieronymus  Stridonensis  (c.  350- 


420  pCn) 

Interpretatio  Chronicorum  Eusebii 
ad  01. 1 15,1  (GCS  24,  p.  126.2-3 


Helm) 

14 

ad  01. 1 18,1^  (GCS  24,  p.  127. 

3-6) 

39 

Inscriptiones 

The  Athenian  Agora 

XIX,  H  84 

23B 

Inscriptiones  Graecae 

IH  1201 

16B 

IP  2971 

162 

Marmor  Parium  (264/3  aCn) 

B  15-16,  Ep.  13  (FGrH  II B 

1003.25-7  Jacoby) 

20A 

B  22-4,  Ep.  19  (FGrH  II B 

1004.9-12) 

23A 

B  24-5,  Ep.  20  (FGrH  II B 

1004.13-15) 

26 

Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum 

20.716  app.  151 

25.206 

152 

27.1194, 28-9 

151 

30.325,  no.2 

46 

35.136 

23C 

Tabula  Rhodiensis  (exeunte  saec.  2  aCn) 

col.  1 1-7  (215.1-7  RFIC  63 

[1935]  Segre)  80;  88  nos.7;  9;  16; 

17;118no.3;  150no.l 

Joannes  Siculus  (saec.  1 1  pCn) 

Prolegomena  in  Hermogenis  Ilepl 

’Ibemv 

RhGr  14.410.12  Rabe  = 

Demetrius  Rhetor 

159 

Josephus,  Flavius  (saec.  1  pCn) 

Antiquitates  Judaicae 

12.12-16(3.74.22-75.16 

Niese) 

app.  59 

12.34;  35  (3.78.20-2;  79.4-5) 

app.  59 

12.36-9  (3.79.5-24) 

app.  59 

12.103-5(3.90.2-11) 

app.  59 

12.107-8  (3.90.18-25) 

app.  59 

12.110-4(3.91.8-92.3) 

app.  59 

Contra  Apionem 

1.215-18  (5.38.20-39.2  Niese) 

65 

2.45-7  (5.60.2-15) 

63 

Leo  Grammaticus  (saec.  10-11  pCn) 

Chronographia 

49.21-50. 17  CSHB  Bekker  app.  59 

Lexicon  Rhetoricum  Cantabrigiense 
(saec.  14  pCn) 
s.v.  eiaayyeXia  (14.4-19 
Houtsma)  96B 

s.v.  icupia  etcK^TiCTia  (19.19- 
20)  88  no.7;  99 

s.v.  pti  ovaa  6{icn  (21 .4-19)  97 

s.v.  7iapd0xaai<;  (67.9-20)  88  no.7; 

app.  98 

Marcellinus  (saec.  4  pCn?) 

Vi^a  Thucydidis 
32  (SGL  1.8.4-16 

Alberti)  88  no.6;  92 

Marcus  Aurelius  (saec.  2  pCn) 

Ad  se  ipsum 

9.29  (BT  89.8-19  Dalfen)  68 

Maximus  Confessor  (c.  580- 
662  pCn) 

Loci  communes 


3(PG91.744B.18-21 

Combefis) 

app.  72 

16  (PG  91.817.22-4) 

app.  38 

18.45  (cod.  Vat.  Gr.  739) 

app.  73 

Melissa  Augustana 

29  (Bar.  143  f.  191b) 

app.  38 

Monachus  -»■  Georgius  Monachus 

Myronianus  Amastrianus  (post  saec. 

2pCn) 

ap.  Diogenem  Laertium,  Vitae 

Philosophorum  4. 1 4  (OCT  1 . 

172.6-10  Long) 

49 

Nepos,  Cornelius  (c.  99-c.  24  aCn) 

Miltiades 

6.2-A  (BT  5.26-6.6  Marshall) 

24A 

Phocion 

3.1-2  (BT  73.4-10  Marshall) 

15B 

Nonius  Marcellus  (saec.  4  pCn) 

De  Conpendiosa  Doctrina 

XII  (BT  3.848.22-849.2 

Lindsay) 

24C 

Papyri 

PHerc.-*  PHILODEMUS 

PLille  88  (CPF  1 1**  42  IT, 

p.  3-4  Linguiti) 

41 
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P5/2.144.1-19(PSI  2.70-1 
Vitelli)  135C 

PSI  Inv.  CNR  70  (inedita)  81 

Pausanias  Periegeta  (saec.  2  pCn) 
Graeciae  descriptio 
1.25.6  (BT  1.56.31-57.8 
Rocha-Pereira)  1 7 

Phaedrus,  Gaius  Iulius  (c.  15  aCn-50 
pCn) 

Fabulae  Aesopiae 

5. 1  (CSLP  79  Guaglianone)  44 

Philochorus  Atheniensis  (saec.  4-3 
aCn) 

ap.  Dionysium  Halicamassensem, 

De  Dinarcho  3.4-5  (CB  5.126. 

1 1-22  Aujac)  31 

Philodemus  (ineunte  saec.  1  aCn) 

De  Rhetorica 

PHerv.  224,  fr.  12.1-12  (BT 
2.173  Sudhaus)  131C 

PHerv.  453,  fr.  4.1-16  (p.  67 
Cronert)  8  no.  1 ;  1 31 B 

PHerv.  1004,  col.  48.1-15  (BT 
1.346  Sudhaus)  118no.5;132 

PHerv.  1004,  col.  55.3-16  (BT 

1.350)  131 A 

PHerv.  1004,  col.  101,  6-16  (BT 
1.377-8)  37 


265  493a42-bl6  (CB 
8.63.19-64.8)  135B 

267  496b8-13  (CB  8.72.24-9) 

app.  9B 

Lexicon 

s.v.  ’Iaavo(;  (1.98.25-7  Porson) 

=  Demetrius  Magnesius  app.  1 63 
s.v.  itapdaxacK;  (2.336.15-27) 

88  no.7;  app.  98 
s.v.  aKa(pTi(p6poi  (2.446.17-24 ) 

88  no.7;  app.  101 

Plinius  Secundus,  Gaius  (23/24-79 
pCn) 

Naturalis  Historia 

34.12.27  (CB  117.12-16 
Le  Bonniec)  25  A 

Plutarchus  Chaeronensis  (saec. 

1-2  pCn) 

Aristides 

1.1^;  6;  7;  8-9  (BT  1.1.249. 

1-20;  250.9-11;  250.19-20; 

250.23-25 1 .3  Ziegler)  88  no.  1 3; 

102 

5.9-10(BT  1.1.  256.1^23)  103 

27.3-5  (BT  1.1. 286. 12- 
287.3)  88  no.  13;  104 

Demetrius 

8.4-9.3(BT  3. 1.9.5-10.9 


PHerv.  1007,  col.  15a.20-18a.8  (BT 
1.197-200)  134 

PHerv.  1007,  col.  40a.24-42a.4 
(BT  1.221-2)  130 

PHerv.  1015,  fr.  6.1-7  (BT 

1.272)  118no.5;141 

PHerc.  1015,  fr.  23.10-15  (BT 
1.279)  142 

Phoebammon  Antinoupolitanus 
(saec.  5/6  pCn?) 

Prolegomena  in  Hermogenis  0  epi 
’iSediv 

RhGr  14.377.12-13  Rabe  = 
Demetrius  Rhetor  1 59 

Photius  (saec.  9  pCn) 

Bibliotheca 

92  69b34-^0  (CB  2.22.30-23.5 
Henry)  =  Arrianus  1 3A 

167  114a30(CB  2.155.21)  Dicta 


Ziegler) 

29 

10.2  (BT 3. 1.1 1.20-5) 

18 

Demosthenes 

9.1-4  (BT  1.2.288.5-7; 

288. 17-289.4  Ziegler) 

135  A 

11.1-3  (BT  1.2.290.7-27) 

137 

14.1-2  (BT  1.2.293.19-294.1) 

156 

28.3  (BT  1.2.308.16-22)  = 

Demetrius  Magnesius 

164 

28.4  (BT  1.2.308.22-8) 

13B 

Lycurgus 

23.1-2  (BT  3.2.36.18-28 

Ziegler) 

113 

Phocion 

35.4-5  (BT  2.1.29.26-30.3 

Ziegler) 

15A 

Solon 

23.3^  (BT  1.1.110.14-24 

Ziegler) 

117 
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Theseus 

23. 1  (BT 1 . 1 .20. 1 3-20  Ziegler)  1 1 4 

Quomodo  adulator  ab  amico 
intemoscatur 

28  69C-D  (BT  1.138.18-139.1 
Gartner)  32 

De  tuenda  sanitate  praecepta 
24135C  (BT  1.278.16-22 
Gartner)  8  no.9;  67 

Regum  et  imperatorum 
apophthegmata 

189D  (BT  2.54.12-16 
Nachstadt  et  al.)  38;  Dicta  no.  1 1 
De  gloria  Atheniensium 

6  349 A-B  (BT  2.131.1-3;  4-6; 

10-18  Nachstadt)  115 

De  exilio 

7  601F-602A  (BT  3.518.11-21 

Baton  et  al.)  35 

Praecepta  gerendae  reipublicae 
24  818C-D(BT5.1.108.8-11; 

14-21  Hubert)  50 

27  820E(BT  5.1.114.3-11)  25B 

[Plutarchus] 

Consolatio  adApollonium 
6  104A-B  (BT  1.213.1-8 
Gartner)  Dicta  no.25;  83 

Vitae  decern  oratorum 
850B-C(BT  5.2.1.43.11-17  Mau)  9B 
POLLUX,  Julius  (saec.  2  pCn) 
Onomasticon 

8.51-3  (LG  9.2.120.22-121.10 


Bethe)  96A 

8.102  (LG  9.2.133.1-7)  52 

POLYAENUS  Macedo  (saec.  2  pCn) 
Strategemata 

3.15  (BT  155.23-156.2 
Woelfflin  &  Melber)  45 

4.7.6  (BT  201. 1-16)  28 

Excerpta  Polyaeni 
52.4  (BT  491.21-2 

Woelfflin  &  Melber)  app.  45 


Polybius  Megalopolitanus  (c.  200- 
118aCn) 

Historiae 

10.24.3-7  (BT  3.88.24-89.14 
Biittner-Wobst)  Dicta  no.26;  90 


12.13.1;  6-12  (BT  3.193.22- 
194.2;  194.14-195.15)  89 

29.21  (BT  4.259.20-261.10) 

Dicta  no.23; 

81  no.l;  82A 
36.2. 1^(BT  4.438.9-18)  91 

Quintilianus  (30/40-c.  100  pCn) 
Institutio  Oratoria 
2.4.41-2  (OCT  1.87.10-17 
Winterbottom)  1 26 

10.1.33  (OCT  2.574.5-1 2)  123 

10.1.80(OCT2.583.18-24)  125 


Rutilius  Lupus  (ineunte  saec.  1  pCn) 

De  figuris 

1.1  (5.1-4;  9-14  Brooks)  Dicta  no.31; 

129 

2.16  (41.1-4;  7;  15-17;  19-26)  128 

Scholia 

Arethae  in  Platonis  Phaedonem 
59E  (424. 1 5-2 1  Greene)  app.  52 
in  Aristophanis 
Nubes31  (SA  1.3. 1.256. 11- 
20  Koster)  95 

/Janas  1 1 96  (3 07 . 1 4-20  Dubner)  1 1 2 
Vespas  240a  (SA  2. 1.45. 11-16 
Koster)  111 

in  Homed  Iliadem 

6.35  (ed.  Janus  Lascaris  [D]) 

(AD)  =  Demetrius  Scepsius  1 57 
6.35  (1.228.1-10  Dindorf)  (A) 

=  Demetrius  Scepsius  app.  1 57 

6.414  (2.201.48-9  Erbse)  (A) 

=  Demetrius  Ixion  1 70 

13.5  (3.392.66)  (AT)  = 

Demetrius  Ixion  1 72 

14.221  (3.610.23-4)  (A)  = 

Demetrius  Ixion  1 71 

16.411  (4.254.31^)  (T)  = 

Demetrius  Ixion  1 73 

in  Homed  Odysseam 
3.267(1.143.15-144.6 
Dindorf)  1 44 

18.17(2.654.24-5)  = 

Demetrius  Ixion  1 75 

Plautinum  in  codice  Vat.  Lat. 
11.469(SAXId,  l.lAp.  48.6- 

49. 1  Koster)  app.  58B 
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ad  Tzetzae  Allegorias  Iliadis 
16, 371-3  {An.  Ox.  3.384.29-30 
Cramer)  =  DEMETRIUS  RHETOR  1 60 
ad  Tzetzae  Chiliadas  5.209  {An. 

Ox  3.365.25-8  Cramer)  118no.5; 

148 

SosiCRATES  Rhodius  (saec.  2  aCn) 
ap.  Athenaeum,  Deipnosophistae 
10.19  422C-D  (BT  2.418.19- 
22  Kaibel)  33A 

Stephanus  Byzantius  (saec.  6  pCn) 
Ethnica 

s.v.  KopoTtTi  (1.375.8-376.4  Mein- 
eke)  =  Demetrius  Chlorus  1 58 
Stesiclides -*■  Ctesicles 
Stobaeus,  Joannes  (saec.  5  pCn) 
Anthologium 

3.1.172  (3.111.8-125.2  Hense) 

=  Dicta  septem  sapientium 

Dicta;  81  no.4;  87 
3.12.18(3.446.16-447.2) 

Dicta  no.34;  1 54 
3.5.43(3.269.5-9)  145 

3.8.20  (3.345.10-346.11)  = 

Demetrius  C  ynicus  ?  165 

4.7.27(4.255.10-14)  app.  38;  Dicta 

Strabo  (saec.  1  aCn-1  pCn) 
Geographica 

3.2.9  (CB  2.42.4-43.6;  43.20 
Lasserre)  Dicta  no.27; 

no.28;  116A 

9.1.20  (CB  6.65.13-66.17 

Baladi6)  8no.6;19; 

88  no.9 

SUDA  (exeunte  saec.  10  p.Cn) 

Lexicon 

s.v.  pdva-uaot;  (no.93,  LG 
1 . 1 .452.27-30  Adler)  app.  89 

s.v.  AtipTiTpioc;  (no.429,  LG 
1.2.40.21-41.2)  2;8no.8 

s.v.  ATi|iiiTpiO(;  (no.429,  LG 
1.2.41.2-10)  app.  2 

s.v.  AripTiTpioq  6  'AvtiYovou 
(no.431,  LG  1.2.41.23-8)  27 

s.v.  eaxpatiiYriCTe  pet’  ’Epaai- 
vd6oTj  (no.3234,LG  1.2.430. 
29-431.3)  app.  112 


s.v.  ’Icjaioq  (no.620,  LG 
1.2.667.15-17)  =  Demetrius 
Magnesius  app.  1 63 

s.v.  Kox^iaq  (no.2203,  LG 
1.3.168.24-5)  app.  89 

s.v.  Auko^  (no.814,  LG  1.3. 

295.28-31)  47 

s.v.  pavBdveiv  (no.  155,  LG 
1.3.320.2-3)  app.  1 

s.v.  TiapdcCTtaoK;  (no.443,  LG 
1.4.41.29-42.6)  88  no.7;  app.  98 

s.v.  alaAoq  (no.352,  LG 
1.4.353.11-12)  app.  89 

s.v.  aKa(pT|(p6poi  (no.544, 

LG  1.4.373.21-6)  88  no.7;  app.  101 

s.v.  (p06vo^  (no.510,  LG 
1.4.743.6-8)  app.1 

Symeon  Logotheta  (saec.  10  pCn) 
in  Chronico  Cod.  Reg.  1712 
(An.  Pa/;  1.14.25-34  Cramer)  app.  59 
Syncellus  -»  Georgius  Syncellus 
Synopsis  Chronice 
18.9-11  (BGMA  7. 18.9-11 
Sathas)  app.  59 

Tertullianus  (c.  160-c.  240  pCn) 
Apologeticum 

18.5  (CC  1.1.118.24-119.2 
Dekkers)  62 

19.5-6  (CC  1.1.121.11-22)  66 

Themistius  (c.  317-388  pCn) 

Orationes 

21  252b  (BT  2.31.4-7  Downey- 
Norman)  11 

Theodosius  Melitenus  (saec.  1 0  pCn) 
Chronographia 

42. 14-26  Tafel  app.  59 

Theophylactus  (c.  1050-c.  1109) 
Epistulae 

34  ad  Theophylactum  Romanum 
(PG  1 26.556D.45-7  de  Rubeis)  1 59 
Ioannes  Tzetzes  (saec.  1 2  pCn) 
Epistulae 

61  (BT  91.24-92.4  Leone)  8  no.lO; 

69 

Historiae 

4.740;  747-8  (155  Leone)  34 

9.927-35(383.3-11)  app.  69 
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Prolegomena  de  comoedia  Graeca 
Prooemium  II  (SA  XIa  II, 
l.lA.32.2-llKoster  =  CGF 
VI  Mb  5-13  Kaibel)  58B 

Prolegomena  ad  scholia  in 
Lycophronis  Alexandram 

2.4.3-9  Scheer  146 

ViCTORiNUS,  Marius  (fl.  350  pCn) 

Ars  Grammatica 

1 .4.95-6  (87. 1  -8  Mariotti)  1 47 

Vita  Aeschinis 

3.6-7  (BT  6.112-7  Dilts)  140 


Vita  Isocratis 

153-60  (CB  l.xxxvii  Mathieu- 
Br6raond)  1 55 

Vitruvius  Pollio,  Marcus  (exeunte 
saec.  1  aCn) 

De  Architectura 
7,  praef.  16-17  (CB  9.3-10 
Liou-Zuinghedau)  54 

lOANNES  ZONARAS  (saec.  12  pCn) 
Epitome  Historiarum 
4.16(1.307.21-310.5 
Dindorf)  app.  59 
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pCn) 
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24  (=  329  F  6  FGrH) 

app.  52 
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Orationes 
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app.  1 
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n.SS"  (CPG  2.555.6-7)  app.  70A 
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46  app.  77 

47  app.  79 
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1 47  app.  77 
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F  4  PCG  K.-A.  app.  89 
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3-2  aCn) 

A.  Ludwich,  Aristarchs  Homer  ische 
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40  63  n.2 
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Dind.)  app.  71 
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1 25  Giannantoni  app.  48 
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Fragmenta 

F  67f  no.8  p.  402  During  app.  78 

F71,l  Gigon  =  F3Ross  app.  104 

F  7 1 ,2  Gigon  =  F  3  Ross  app.  1 05 


Aristoxenus  Tarentinus  (saec.  4  aCn) 
F57Wehrli  app.  105 

F  58  app.  1 04 

Arrianus,  Flavius  (saec.  1-2  pCn) 
Anabasis 

4.14.3  app.  42 

7.19.2  25Cn.l 
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22  =  1 56  F  1 76a  FGrH  app.  1 3A 

Arsenius  (saec.  15-16  pCn) 

Violetum  (Walz) 

93.7-9  app.  154 
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147.16- 17  app.  77 
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265.26-8  app.  74 

436.17- 18  app.  76 
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339  F  2  FGrH  app.  95 
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13.67  594D-E  1  n.l 
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1 24  T  8  FGrH  app.  42 
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app.  70A 
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app.  1 29 

Vaticanus  1144f.  217' 

app.  77 
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A.l 
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18.18.5 
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app.  1 57 

18.48.1^ 

25B  n.2 

Demochares  Atheniensis 

18.54.2-3 

15B  n.l 

(saec.  4-3  aCn) 

18.55.1 

1 6  A  n.4 

75  T  2  FGrH 

app.  89 

18.65.1-2 

16A  n.l 

75T4FGrH 

app.  1 20 

18.66.4-67.3 

15A  n.l 

75  F  4  FGrH 

app.  89 

18.68.1;  68.2 

-3;  72.3-9  16An.l 

Democritus  Abdertta  (saec.  5-4  aCn) 

18.74.1-3 

20An.l 

68A1  DK 

app.  1 08 

19.64.1 

1 6A  n.4 

[Demodocus] 

19.77.6 
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EpGF  Davies  94-5 

app.  1 44 

20.4. 1 

1 6A  n.4 

Demosthenes  (384-322  aCn) 

20.37.1-2 

28  n.l 

Orationes 

20.37.3-6 

23A  n.2 

18.136 

37n.l 

20.45 

27  n.l 

21.77-126 

app.  1 27 

20.45.1 

30  n.2 

23.127 

37n.l 

20.45.5-7 

30  n.4 

43.62  (lex  apud) 

app.  53 

20.46.1-3 

27  n.3;  30  n.4 

Fragmenta  (Baiter  &  Sauppe) 

20.112 

46  n.2 

F7 

app.  96A 

32.5 

app.  91 

Dicaearchus  Messanius  (saec.  4  aCn) 

Diogenes  Apolloniates  (saec.  5  aCn) 

no.86  Mirhady  =  F  67  Wehrli  app.  57 

T1  Laks  =  64Al  DK  app.  107 

Dicta  Septem  Sapientium 

Diogenes  Babylonius  (saec.  2aCn) 

Recensio  Monancensis 

FIOOSVFIII 237  von  Annin 

nos.  1,2,15-16  Cleob.  app.  Cleob.  87 

app.  1 32 

nos.l,  7, 13, 17  Sol. 

app.  Sol.  87 

F103SVFIII238  app.  131 A 

no.l9Chil. 

app.  Chil.  87 

Diogenes  Laertius  (saec.  3  pCn) 

no.5  Thai. 

app.  Thai.  87 

Vitae  Philosophorum  (Long) 

Recensio  Parisina 

1.36 

app.  (Thai.)  87 

no.2  Cleob. 

app.  Sol.  87 

1.37 

app.  (Thai.)  87  ter 

no.23  Chil. 

app.  Thai.  87 

1.40 

app.  (Chil.)  87 

Didymus  Chalcenterus  (saec.  1  aCn) 

1.55 

app.  117 

F  5  p.  374  Schmidt 

app.  1 ;  app.  5 

1.58 

app.  (Sol.)  87 

F  27.3  p.  323-4 

app.  92 

1.60 

app.  (Sol.)  87  ter 

Dinarchus  (saec.  4-3  aCn) 

1.63 

app.  (Sol.)  87 

Fragmenta  (Conomis) 

1.69 

app.  (Chil.)  87  bis 

TI.l 

app.  9A 

1.70 

app.  (Chil.)  87  ter 

TI.2 

app.  9B 

1.73 

app.  (Thai.)  87 

FXIV  1 

app.  1 3  A 

1.77 

app.  (Pitt.)  87 

FXIV2 

app.  1 3  A 

1.78 

app.  (Pitt.)  87  bis 

FXIV  3 

app.  1 3  A 

1.79 

app.  (Pitt.)  87 

FXVI5 

app.  1 01 

1.85 

app.  (Per.)  87 

FXXXII 2 

app.  100 

1.87 

app.  (Sol.)  87; 

Diodorus  Siculus  (saec.  1  aCn) 

app.  (Biant.)  87  bis 

Bibliotheca  historica  (Fischer) 

1.88 

app.  (Biant.)  87  bis 

5.37.1 

app.  1 1 6B 

1.92 

app.  (Cleob.)  87 

17.108.4-8 

1  n.l 

1.92-3 

app.  (Cleob.)  87 

18.17-18 

12n.l 

1.93 

app.  (Cleob.)  87 
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1.97 

app.  (Per.)  87 

1.98 

app.  (Per.)  87 

1.99 

app.  (Per.)  87 

2.26 

app.  1 05 

2.102 

48n.2 

4.6 

49n.2 

5.17 

app.  1 54 

5.19 

app.  74 

5.36 

44n.l 

5.37 

36n.3 

5.75 

18n.l 

5.76  2  n,2;  6  n.  1 ;  app.  86 

5.78 

42  n.2 

5.83-5 

1  n.l 

6.05 

app.  79 

8.7 

app.  1 41 

Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  (saec.  1 

aCn) 

De  Dinarcho  (Aujac) 

4 

9A  n.l 

10.14 

app.  1 41 

De  Isocrate  (Aujac) 

13.3-4 

app.  1 34 

13.5 

app.  1 34 

Epistula  ad  Pompeium  Geminum  (Aujac) 

1.4 

app.  1 33 

2.6 

Dicta  no.  32 

6 

app.  1 33 

Duris  Samius  (saec.  4-3  aCn) 

76  F  10  FGrH 

app.  43A 

Epicurus  (342-270  aCn) 

F  8  Usener 

app.  67 

Epistolographi  Graeci 

218.1-27  Hercher 

app.  59 

Eratosthenes  Cyrenensis  (saec.  3-2 

aCn) 

241  F  32  FGrH 

app.  1 35A 

Etymologicum  Magnum  (saec.  12 

pCn) 

338.31-8 

app.  52 

375.23^ 

app.  1 00 

EUBULUS  (saec.  4  aCn) 

F  54  PCG  K.-A.  =  F  54a  Hunter  app.  2 
Euclides  Megarensis  (5-4  aCn) 

F  13  DOring  =  II A  19  SSR 1 383 
Giannantoni  app.  77 


Euhemerus  Messenius  (saec.  4-3  aCn) 
T79AWiniarczyk  =  63Fll 


FGrH  app.  65 

Eupolemus  Judaeus  (saec.  2  aCn) 

723  T  3  FGrH  app.  65 

Eupolis  (saec.  5  aCn) 

Demi 

F  102.6-7  PCG  K.-A.  app.  1 21 

Euripides  (c.  484-406  aCn) 

Iphigenia  Taurica 

1  app,  1 55 

Phoenissae 

558  app.  83;83n.l 

Fragmenta  (Nauck/Mette) 

F  228  N.^  =  282a  M.  1967, 

77  app.  1 55 

F  420.2-3  N.2  =  547e  M.  1967, 

136  app.  83 

F  484.  1  N.^  =  667  M.  1967, 

170  app.  133 

F819N.2=1155fM.  1967, 

280  app.  1 55 

F  962.2-3  N.^  =  1380  M.  1968, 

325  app.  32 

Eusebius  Caesariensis  (saec.  4  pCn) 
Historia  Ecclesiastica 

5.8.11  58An.2 


Eustathius  Thessalonicensis  (saec. 

12  pCn) 

Commentarii  ad  Homeri  Iliadem  (van 
der  Valk) 

4.204  (2.733.11-13)  app.  135C 
6.35(2.237.7-13)  app.  157 

10.418-22  (3.102.15)  app.  153 

Excerpta  Florentina  (Meineke) 
2.13no.47  app.  76 

Excerpta  Parisina  (Stembach) 

9  app.  70A 

255  app.  76 

Fabius  Pictor  (saec.  2-1  aCn) 

F1GRF  =  F1  HRR  =  F1 
Ann.  Rom.  1 16-17  app.  147 

Favorinus  Arelatensis  (saec.  2  pCn) 

F  6  Mensching  app.  1 

F  7  M.  app.  1 

F  11  M.  =  F41  Barigazzi  app.  1 
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F38  M. 

app.  1 

F54M. 

app.  1 

F  37  Barigazzi 

app.  1 

F70B. 

app.  1 

FGrH 

737  F  1  FGrH 

app.  65 

794  F  5c  FGrH 

app.  66 

Florilegium  Leidense  (Beynen) 

52 

app.  73 

Florilegium  Monacense  (Meineke) 

52  app.  73 

239  app.  1 54 

Florilegium  Ottobonianum 


39  app.  76 

107  app.  73 

221  app.  70A 

Florilegium  Palatinum  (Wachsmuth) 
83  app.  73 

Florilegium  Palatinum-Vaticanum 


no.366  app.  154 

Gregorius  Corinthius  (saec.  1 2  pCn) 
in  Hermogenis  Meth. 

VIII 70  (RhG  7.2.1179.2-4 
Walz)  app.  1 2 

Harpocration  (saec.  2  pCn) 


Lexicon  in  decern  oratores  Atticos 
(Keaney) 

a  92  s.v.  ’AppuviQ 
a  274  s.v.  ’A(pape{)<; 

5  27  s.v.  STipapxof; 

5  52  s.v.  SiaixTitai 
e  7  s.v.  eioaYYeA,ia 
K  100  s.v.  Kopia  eKKA.T|oia 

V  4  s.v.  vavicpapiKd 

V  19  s.v.  voiio<p-6A,aKe(; 


app.  1 3A 
app.  155 
app.  95 
app.  97 
app.  96A  bis 
app.  99 
app.  95 
app.  1 3A; 
app.  52 

o  47  s.v.  oil  xiX,ia(;  e^iip,ioi5vTo 

app.  1 53 


69 

app.  77 

Hecataeus  Abderita  (saec.  4-3  aCn) 

166 

app.  76 

264  F  23  FGrH;  cf.  73  B  15 

196 

app.  70A 

DK 

app.  59 

253 

app.  73 

Heraclides  Lembus  (saec.  2  aCn) 

Gellius,  Gnaeus  (saec.  2  aCn) 

F  lOFHG  III  170 

app.  1 

F2GRF=F3HRR 

app.  147 

Heraclides  Ponticus  (saec.  1  pCn) 

Gnomica  Basileensia  (fort.  saec.  1 1 

F  143  Wehrli 

app.  57 

pCn) 

Heraclitus  Ephesius  (saec.  6-5  aCn) 

1 7  Kindstrand 

app.  78 

22A1  DK 

app.  1 06 

74 

app.  77 

Hermippus  Smyrnaeus  (saec.  3  aCn) 

Gnomologium  Baroccianum 

F  58  Wehrli 

app.  1 

38 

app.  76 

F70 

app.  1 63 

106 

app.  73 

F76 

app.  1 64 

220 

app.  70A 

F79 

app.  1 40 

Gnomologium  Byzantinum 

F92 

app.  1 45 

(Wachsmuth) 

Hermogenes  TARSENSiS(saec.  2-3  pCn) 

53  app.  76  bis 

851  FGrH 

app.  65 

105 

app.  73 

Herodianus  Alexandrinus  (saec.  2 

255 

app.  70A 

pCn) 

Gnomologium  cod.  Pal.  1 22 

De  prosodia 

f.  159^no.68 

app.  77 

3.1.123.1-4  Lentz 

app.  1 35C 

Gnomologium  Parisinum 

Hesiodus  Ascraeus  (saec.  8/7  aCn) 

24 

app.  76 

F  214  Merkelbach-West 

app.  1 57 

Gnomologium  Vaticanum  743  (saec. 

14  pCn) 

no.48  Stembach  app.  1 

no.58  app.  78 

no. 265  app.  79 


HESYCHIUS  ALEXANDRINUS(saec.  5  pCn) 
6  824  s.v.  5ii|iapxoi  Latte  app.  95 
6  1032  s.v.  SiaiTTixai  app.  97 

0  77  s.v.  eioa7yEX,{a  app.  52 

K  4671  s.v.  icupia  eiocXiiaia  app.  99 
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n  2475  s.v.  nX^TavO(;  Schmidt 


app.  1 53 

X  217  s.v.  Xapffiveiov  app.  52 

Hieronymus  Rhodius  (saec.  3  aCn) 
F43Wehrli  app.  104 

F  44  app.  1 05 

F52a  app.  134 

Hieronymus  Aegyptius  (ante  saec.  1 
pCn) 

787TlbFGrH  app.  66 


Hieronymus  Stridonensis  (c.  350-420 


pCn) 

Interpretatio  Chronicorum  Eusebii 
(Helm) 


ad  01.  114,4 

app.  1 4 

ad  01.  116 

app.  1 4 

Hippias  Eleus  (saec.  5  aCn) 

86  B  11  DK 

app.  113 

Homerus  (saec.  8  aCn) 

Ilias 

2.405-7 

143  n.3 

2.408;  409 

app.  1 43 

16.698-9 

app.  1 60 

16.698-701 

160  n.l 

Odyssea 

23.296 

app.  1 45 

Homeri  Vita  Herodotea 

35 

app.  1 1 6  A 

Hyperides  (c.  390-322  aCn) 

Orationes 

3.4 

app.  96A 

3.7-8  (lex  ap.) 

app.  96A 

3.12 

app.  96A 

Fragmenta  (Jensen) 

F94 

app.  1 00 

IBN  USAIBIA  (ob.  1270  pCn) 

‘Uyun  al-anba  fi  tabaqat  al-atibba’ 

20-1  (p.  216  During) 

app.  13A 

IDOMENEUS  Lampsacenus  (saec.  4-3 

aCn) 

338  F  4  FGrH 

app.  102 

338F13FGrH 

app.  140 

INSCRIPTIONES 

The  Athenian  Agora 

111  149 

52  n.l 

III  no.302 

app.  102 

IIIno.718 

app.  50 

XIX,  H  78 

23B  n.l 

ASA  39^0  [N.S.  23^]  (1961-62) 

no.  103 

app.  1 51 

no.207 

app.  151 

Curse  Tablets 

no.57 

app.  46 

Dittenberger  Syll} 

318  (=IG  IF  1201) 

app.  1 6B 

319  (=IG  IF  2971) 

app.  1 62 

G/?SS26(1985) 

no.  14 

app.  46 

Hesperia 

10  (1941)  no.  18  {=  Agora  XIX, 

H78) 

app.  23B 

47  (1978)  no.8(=SEG  28.63) 

app.  1 62 

Inscriptiones  Graecae 

II 584 

app.  1 6B 

IF  410,18 

app.  13A 

IF  469,3 

app.  22 

IF  834,22 

app.  1 6B 

IF  1202,6 

app.  1 6B;  1 6B  n.2 

IF  1214,1-4 

app.  1 6B 

IF  1285,1-12 

app.  162 

IF  2971 

16Bn.2;151  n.l 

IF  3027 

app.  1 02 

Marmor  Parium  (264/3  aCn)  (Jacoby) 

B  15-16,  Ep.  13 

app.  23A 

B22-4,Ep.  19 

app.  20A 

B  24—5,  Ep.  20  app.  20A;  app.  23 A 

B  25-6,  Ep.  21 

app.  27 

NSERC  1 925  no.  1 1  Mauri  app.  80 

SOEM 

no.8 

app.  48 

Supplementum  Epigraphicwn  Graecum 

3.123 

app.  1 62 

25.89,30-1 

app.  1 6B 

25.112,15-16 

app.  1 6B 

28.101 

app.  1 6B 

29.130 

app.  16B 

41.133 

app.  23B 

Irenaeus  Lugdunensis  (saec.  2  pCn) 
Adversus  Haereses 

3.21.2  58An.2 

ISAEUS  (c.  413-c.  343  aCn) 

Orationes 
3.47 


app.  98 
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IsiDORUS  Hispalensis  (saec.  7  pCn) 


Etymologiae  sive  Origines 
6.3.5  app.  62 

lULius  Victor,  Gaius  (saec.  4  pCn) 

Ars  Rhetorica  (Celentano) 

22,438,  p.  92.27-8  app.  124 

22,438,  p.  92.28-93. 1  app.  1 24 

22,438,  p.  93.1-3  app.  124 

Johannes  Malalas  (c.  480-c.  570  pCn) 
Chronographia 

V83*Dindorf  61  n.l 


54.17-55.2  s.v.  eioaYYeX.ia 

app.  96A 

54.21-42  s.v.  eiaayyeXia 

app.  96A 

58.22-7  s.v.  ev5eKa 

app.  52 

Lexicon  Vindobonense  (Nauck) 

no.8  s.v.  8iauTixai 

app.  97 

no.257  s.v.  ev5EKa 

app.  52 

Livius,  Titus  (59  aCn-17  pCn) 

Ab  urbe  condita 

5.9 

82A  n.2 

Lucianos  Samos atenus  (saec.  2  pCn) 
Anacharsis 


Josephus,  Flavius  (saec.  1  pCn) 
Antiquitates  Judaicae  (Niese) 

12.101  64n.2 

12.111-12  app.  59 

Lexica  Segueriana 
4  Dikon  Onomata 

s.v.  vo|iO(pt)XaKe(;  1.191.21-2 
AB  app.  52 


17  app.  16B 

[Lucianos] 

Demosthenis  Encomium 

3 1  app.  1 3  A 

Lycophron  (saec.  4-3  aCn) 
T4TrGFI274  app.  47 

Lycos  Rheginus  (saec.  4-3  aCn) 

570  T  1  FGrH  app.  47 


5  Lexeis  Rhetorikai 
s.v.  SiaixTixal'civeqEicrl  1.235.20-5 
AB  app.  97 

s.v.  6fi)4.apxoi  1.242.16-18 
AB  app.  95 

s.v.  eiaayyeXia  1.244.14-17 
AB  app.  96A 

s.v.  E{aYyeA,{a  1.244.18-23 
AB  app.  96B 

s.v.  ^5eKa  xive^  eIoi  1 .250.4-9 
AB  app.  52 

s.v.  Kopia  EKK^Tjoia  1.274.19-20 
AB  app.  99 

s.v.  jiTi  oiaa  6ikti  1.278.29-33 
AB  app.  97 

s.v.  napaKatactaoK;  1.290.19-22 
AB  app.  98 

s.v.  aKa(pTi<popeiv  1.304.27-9 
AB  app.  1 01 

Lexicon  Rhetoricum  Cantabrigiense 
(saec.  14  pCn) 
s.v.  vop.ocp'uXaKEi;  (22.1-10 
Houtsma)  app.  52 

Lexicon  Sabbaiticum  (saec.  14  pCn) 

48.4-8  s.v.  Siipapxoq  Papadopulos 

app.  95 

48.25-49.3  s.v.  SiaiTTimi;  app.  97 

54. 12-16  s.v.  EiaaYYeA.ia  app.  96B 


Macrobius  (saec.  5  pCn) 

Saturnalia 

6.4.8  app.  1 21 

Manetho  Aegyptius  (saec.  3  aCn) 

609  T  6b  FGrH  app.  66 

Maximus  Confessor  (c.  580-662  pCn) 


Loci  communes  (Combefis) 

2  (PG  91.733.37-8) 

app.  77 

17  (PG  91.824.36-7) 

app.  76 

17  (PG  91.825.44-5) 

app.  76 

18(PG91.833C.31-2) 

app.  73 

19  (PG  91.840.20-1) 

app.  70A 

20  (PG  91.848.3-4) 

app.  78 

35  (PG  91.  900.29-31) 

app.  1 54 

63  (PG  91.993.54-996.2) 

app.  74 

Melissa  Augustana 

34.5  cod.  Par.  Gr.  1168 

app.  70A 

38.18 

app.  76 

Menander  Ephesius  (saec.  2  aCn) 

783  T  2a  FGrH 

app.  66 

Menander  (saec.  4-3  aCn) 

Fragmenta  (Kbrte) 

T9 

app.  44 

F8 

app.  1 

F238 

app.  1 53 

F278 

app.  98 

Mnaseas  Patrensis  (saec.  3  aCn) 

F34FHGIII  155 

app.  65 
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Nicander  Colophonius  (saec.  2aCn) 

PHerc.  1007,  col.  11a  (BT  1.192) 

Theriaca 

app.  1 32 

612 

158  n.l 

PHerc.  1007,  col.  15a3-6 

613-14 

app.  1 58 

(BT  1.196)  app.135B 

Nilus  Ancyranus  (ob.  c. 

430  pCn) 

Philostephanus  Cyrenensis  (saec.  3 

De  malignis  cogitationibus  (Migne) 

aCn) 

PG79.1453C.41-2 

app.  70A 

FHG  III  33 

app.  113 

Nonius  Marcellus  (saec.  4  pCn) 

Philostratus,  Ravius  (saec.  2-3 

De  Conpendiosa  Doctrina  (Lindsay) 

pCn) 

p.  24,15 

app.  110 

Vitae  Sophistarum 

Onesicrttus  Astypaleius  (saec.  4-3 

1.481 

app.  1 26 

aCn) 

Photius  (saec.  9  pCn) 

134F38FGrH 

app.  55B 

Bibliotheca  (Henry) 

Panaetius  Rhodius  (saec.  2  aCn) 

167  114al4-115bl7 

Dicta 

F  45  van  Straaten  =  T  86 

265  494a23-b2 

app.  1 3A 

Alesse 

app.  84 

Lexicon 

F48v.Str.=T103A. 

app.  57 

s.v.  5fipapxo<;  6  244  Theodoridis 

F122v.  Str.=T.  17  A. 

app.  110 

app.  95 

F131  V.  Str.=T153A. 

app.  1 02 

s.v.  "EpKEio;;  Zevq  (1 . 14. 18-20 

F132v.Str.=T142A. 

app.  1 04 

Porson) 

app.  1 00 

F133  V.  Str.=T143A. 

app.  1 05 

s.v.  Ttepltfiv  evSexa  (1.43-4) 

1  app.  52 

Papyri 

s.v.  Kupia  eKKX,T|0{a 

PHerc.  -*  PHILODEMUS 

(1.165.1^) 

app.  99 

Parthenius  Mythographus  (saec.  1 

s.v.  pf]  o^act  6iicii  (1.229.24- 

aCn) 

230.2) 

app.  97 

21.2 

app.  1 57 

s.v.  vaoKpapia  (1.247.22- 

Pausanias  (saec.  2  pCn) 

248.9) 

app.  95 

Graeciae  descriptio  (Rocha-Pereira) 

s.v.  ol  vopo(p6A,aKEq  (1.276) 

app.  52 

1.8.5 

25C  n.l 

Plato  (c.  429-347  aCn) 

1.15.1 

46  n.2 

Apologia 

1.15.3 

app.  24A 

17D2-3 

app.  1 09 

1.25.7-8 

17n.3 

23B9-C1 

app.  1 02 

Philo  Judaeus  Senior  (saec.  2  aCn) 

Epistulae 

729  T 1  FGrH 

app.  65 

7 

app.  42 

Philochorus  Atheniensis  (saec.  4-3 

Gorgias 

aCn) 

483A8-B2 

app.  75 

328  F  64a  FGrH 

app.  52 

Leges 

328  F  64ba  FGrH 

app.  52 

12  958E6-7 

app.  53 

328  F  64bp  FGrH 

app.  52 

12  958E8-959A1 

app.  53 

328  F  65  FGrH 

app.  153 

Phaedo 

328  F  127  FGrH 

app.  Ill 

58A10-B4 

app.  114 

328  F  137  FGrH 

app.  92 

Protagoras 

328  F  142  FGrH 

app.  112 

343 A 1-2 

app.  93 

328  F  199  FGrH 

app.  96B 

Respublica 

PHILODEMUS  (ineunte  saec.  1  aCn) 

337A 

11  n.l 

De  Rhetorica  (Sudhaus) 

337A3-7 

app.  1 1 
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Plinius  Secundus,  Gaius  (23/24-79  De  Alexandri  magni  fortuna  aut  virtute 


pCn) 

4  327F 

app.  55  B 

Naturalis  Historia 

Fragmenta 

7.29(30).  107 

app.  55B 

F  14.2  Bemardakis  =  F  115 

Plutarchus  Chaeronensis  (saec.  1-2 

Sandbach 

app.  1 58 

pCn) 

[Plutarchus] 

Alexander  (Ziegler) 

Consolatio  ad  Apollonium  (Gartner) 

8.2 

app.  55B 

1  102B 

app.  32 

26.1-3 

app.  55B 

Vitae  decern  oratorum  (Mau) 

Cimon  (Ziegler) 

837E;  838B 

app.  1 55 

13.5-7 

app.  50 

844D-F 

app.  1 37 

Demetrius  (Ziegler) 

844E 

app.  1 35C 

9.4-10.1 

29  n.5 

845A-B 

app.  135B 

10.2 

30  n.4 

845B-C 

app.  1 35C 

Demosthenes  (Ziegler) 

845D 

app.  1 35  A 

6.4 

app.  1 38 

846A-C 

app.  1 3A 

6.5 

app.  135B 

846F 

app.  1 64 

7.1-5 

app.  135B 

852B 

app.  1 6B 

10.2-3 

app.  156 

Pollux,  Julius  (saec.  2  pCn) 

28.3 

13A  n.l;13B  n.l 

Onomasticon  (Bethe) 

31.4-6 

25B  n.2 

8.61 

app.  97 

Dio  (Ziegler) 

8.95 

app.  99 

4-5;  10-16;  19-20 

app.  42 

8.100 

app.  97 

Lycurgus  (Ziegler) 

8.108-11 

app.  95 

1.2 

113  n.2 

8.112 

app.  1 53 

22 

113n.l 

Polybius  Megalopolitanus  (c.  2(X)- 

Pericles  (Ziegler) 

118  aCn) 

12 

app.  50;  app.  110 

Fragmenta 

Philopoemen  (Ziegler) 

99 

app.  91 

7 

90  n.l 

Posidonius  Apamensis  (saec.  2-1  aCn) 

Phocion  (Ziegler) 

F  239  Edelstein-Kidd  (=  87  F  47 

4.1 

app.  4 

FGrH) 

app.  116A 

4.2 

67n.l 

F  240a  (=  87  F  48  (b) 

26-7 

12n.l 

FGrH) 

app.  116B 

27.5 

13A  n.l 

F240b 

app.  1 1 6B 

28.7 

app.  51 

Ptolemaeus  Mendesius  (ante  saec.  1 

30 

25B  n.2 

pCn) 

34.9 

15An.l 

611  T  2a  FGrH 

app.  66 

Solon  (Ziegler) 

Quintilianus  (30/40-c.  100  pCn) 

21.5-7 

app.  53 

Institutio  Oratoria  (Winterbottom) 

21.6 

app.  53  bis 

1.11.5 

app.  1 38 

21.7 

app.  53;  app.  1 53 

2.4.33 

126  n.l 

Themistocles  (Ziegler) 

9.2.101 

app.  128 

23.1 

app.  96B 

9.3.81-6 

app.  1 28 

Regum  et  imperatorum  apophthegmata 

9.3.84 

app.  128 

17  185F 

app.  35 

9.3.92 

app.  1 28 
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9.3.94-5 

app.  1 29 

SOTION  Alexandrinus  (saec.  3-2  aCn) 

10.1.76-9 

125  n.l 

ap.  Stob.  4  48b.30 

app.  32 

Satyrus  Callatianus  (saec.  3/2  aCn) 

F18Wehrli 

app.  1 

F15FHGIII 163 

app.  1 05 

Stobaeus,  Joannes  (saec.  5  pCn) 

Scholia 

Anthologium  (Hense) 

scholia  in  Aeschinem  3. 13 

app.  52 

3.10.37 

app.  79 

scholia  in  Aristophanis 

3.40.3.4 

app.  35 

Aves  194c 

app.  1 35A 

3.41.8 

app.  145 

Vespas  1108 

app.  52 

3.8.20 

154  n.l 

scholia  in  Homed  Iliadem 

4.41.1 

app.  83 

2.405-9;  408;  409  (bT) 

app.  1 43 

Strabo  (saec.  1  aCn-1  pCn) 

6.35a 

app.  1 57 

Geographica 

10.419-20C  (bT) 

app.  1 53 

13.1.27 

app.  55  B 

scholia  in  Homed  Odysseam 

17.1.17 

app.  86 

23.296  (HMQ) 

app.  145 

SUDA  (exeunte  saec.  10  p.Cn) 

scholia  in  Nicandd  Theriaca  377-8a; 

a  2703  s.v.  ’Avtinatpof;  Adler 

585a 

app.  1 58 

app.  1 3A 

scholia  in  Platonis  Rempublicam 

P411  s.v.  PotpuoCTTayfj 

app.  89 

565C 

app.  96B 

5  420  s.v.  Sii|j.apxo(; 

app.  95 

scholia  in  Thucydidem  5.47.9 

app.  52 

6421  s.v.  5iip,apxoi 

app.  95 

Seleucus  Alexandrinus  (saec.  1 

5  472  s.v.  Atipoxocpriq 

app.  89 

pCn) 

6  887  s.v.  diaiTTixai 

app.  97 

F  9  Muller 

app.  1 43 

6  888  s.v.  6iaitT|Tai(; 

app.  97 

Sextus  Empiricus  (saec.  2-3  pCn) 

e  3015  s.v.  'EpKEioq  Ztvc, 

app.  1 00 

adversus  Mathematicos 

ei  220  s.v.  e{oaYyeX.{a 

app.  96A 

11.55 

app.  83 

ei  221  s.v.  eiaaYyeA.{a 

app.  96B 

Socrates  (7469-399  aCn) 

81 222  s.v.  eioaYyeX.{a  app.  96A  bis 

I B  7a  SSR 1 22  Giannantoni 

app.  1 05 

617  s.v.  TixaipTiKev 

app.  89 

I B  48  =  52  SSR  1 37 

app.  1 05 

0  266  s.v.  0ea|io0eTTi(; 

app.  52 

I B  49  SSR  1 36 

app.  1 04 

K  2760  s.v.  icupia  eKKX,T|CT{a(; 

app.  99 

I B  53  SSR  1 37-8 

app.  1 02 

|i,  12  s.v.  pa  YHv  app.  1 35A 

IB54SSRI38 

app.  1 04 

p  1003  s.v.  priTpayuptiii; 

app.  52 

IC366  SSR  1 133 

app.  76 

v  487  s.v.  vopo(p6X,aKe^ 

app.  52 

IC396  SSR  1 137 

app.  1 54 

v  488  s.v.vopocpuXaKiou  0upa  app.  52 

ID  1  SSR  1 221 

app.  1 09 

oi  124  s.v.  ol  vopo(p'6XaKe(; 

Solon  (saec.  6-5  aCn) 

Tivet; 

app.  52 

T  8  Ruschenbusch 

app.  117 

X  140  s.v.  Xap(bveiO(;  06pa 

app.  52 

F  72a  R.  =  T  469  Martina 

app.  53 

Teles  Megarensis  (saec.  3  aCn) 

F72b  R.  =  T468M. 

app.  53 

22.14-23.1  Hense 

app.  35 

F  72c  R.  =  T  470  M. 

app.  53 

Thales  Milesius  (saec.  6  aCn) 

F77  R.=T485  M. 

app.  117 

11  A1  DK 

app.  93 

F  79-80  R. 

app.  95 

Thallus  Samarttanus  (saec.  1/2  pCn) 

F92  R. 

app.  117 

256  T  3  FGrH 

app.  66 

F  143a  R.  =  T  484a  M. 

app.  117 

Theodectes  (saec.  4  aCn) 

T  340  Martina 

app.  95 

T17TrGF 

app.  59 

T  466  M. 

app.  53 

Theodorus  Cyrenensis  (saec.  5  aCn) 

T  486  M. 

app.  117 

T  3A  Winiarczyk 

app.  48 
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T3B 

app.  48 

115  F  20a  FGrH 

app.  1 33 

IVH  13SSR II 125 

Thrasyllus  Mendesius  (saec.  1  pCn?) 

Giannantoni 

app.  48 

T  18a  Tarrant  =  F5FHG  III 

Theodotus  Judaeus 

(ante  saec.  1  aCn) 

504 

108  n.l 

732  T 1  FGrH 

app.  65 

Thucydides  (c.  455/460-c.  399  aCn) 

Theon,  Aelius  (saec.  1-2  pCn) 

Historiae 

Progymnasmata  (Patillon) 

1.138.5 

35  n.3 

5 

app.  79  bis 

Timaeus  Tauromenius  (saec.  4-3  aCn) 

Theon  Alexandrinus  (saec.  1  aCn- 1 

566  F  11b  FGrH 

51  n.2 

pCn) 

566  F  35b  FGrH 

app.  89 

F  3  Guhl 

app.  1 58 

Timocles  (saec.  4  aCn) 

Theophilus  (ante  saec.  2  aCn?) 

F  34  PCG  K.-A. 

app.  153 

733  T  1  FGrH 

app.  65 

F41  PCG  K.-A. 

app.  1 35  A 

Theophrastus  Eresius  (saec.  4-3  aCn) 

Timolaus  Macedo  (saec.  4  aCn) 

Fragmenta  (FHS&G) 

F  850  SH  Lloyd-Jones  & 

app.  no.5B 

app  14 

Parsons 

app.  144 

no.l 

36n.3 

Valerius  Maximus  (fl.  c. 

31  pCn) 

no.  1.38-40 

app.  1 0 

2. 10  ext.  1 

25C  n.  1 

no.  18.3 

app.  1 23 

8.7  ext.  1 

app.  1 38 

no.  18.5 

app.  1 ;  app.  2;  8; 

8.12  ext.  2 

app.  132 

app.  10;  app.  19; 

Xenocrates  Chalcedonius  (saec.  4 

app.  36;  app.  119; 

aCn) 

app.  1 21 ;  app.  1 31 B 

F  2  Isnardi 

app.  49 

no.  18.7 

app.  9A;  app.  9B 

F37 

app.  1 31 A 

no. 18. 12 

44  n.l 

F38 

app.  1 31 C 

no.23 

33Bn.l 

F39 

app.  1 31 B 

no.26 

app.  67 

Xenocrates  Colophonius  (saec.  6-5 

no.29 

app.  11 

aCn) 

no.52B 

app.  119 

21  A  1  DK 

app.  84 

no. 436.4c 

69  n.l 

Xenophon  (c.  430-c.  354  aCn) 

no.445 

app.  154 

Memorabilia 

no.589.17c 

app.  96A 

3.1.7 

app.  90 

no.591 

app.  57 

Zenobius  (saec.  2  pCn) 

no.636A 

app.  96A 

6.41  (CPG  1.173.8-9) 

app.  52 

no.636B 

app.  96B 

ZoiLUX  Amphipolitanus  (saec.  4  aCn) 

no.653 

app.  1 01 

FHG II 85;  71  FGrH 

app.  133 

no.706 

app.  1 56 

ZOPYROS  Byzantius  (post  Philochorum) 

Theopompus  Chius  (saec.  4  aCn) 

F  6  FHG  IV  533 

app.  92 

115  Til  FGrH 

app.  59 
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INDEX  OF  NAMES 

The  numbers  refer  to  the  translations  of  the  fragments  and  to  the  notes 
(n.)  to  the  translations.  In  the  case  of  1  and  59  the  paragraph  numbers 
are  added  in  parentheses. 


Abraham  39  n.  1 
Academy,  the  36  n.  1 ;  1 31 C 
Acamantis,  tribe  1 52  n.  1 
Achaean(s)  90  n.  1;  157 
Achilles  1 57 
Acropolis,  the  28;  1 01 
Aeacus  13B 
Aegina  1 3  A-B 

Aeschines  1 20  n.  1 ;  1 21  n.  1 ;  1 22; 
125  n.  1;127;134;135A;140 

— Against  Timarchus  1 27 

Agamemnon  1 43-4 
Agatharchides  of  Cnidus  65  n.  1 
Agora,  the  50 
Agryle,  deme  96B 
Aiantes,  the  1 43  n.  3 
Aixone,  deme  1 6B 
Alcibiades  24B  n.  1 
Alcmaeon  96B 

Alexander  the  Great  1  (75);  9B;  11  n. 

1;  23A  n.  2;  41-2;  55B;  60;  68;  82A 
Alexander,  son  of  Numenius  1 27 
Alexander,  son  of  Polyperchon  1 5A  n. 
1;  16A  n.  1 

Alexandria  1  (76);  35-6;  58A-B;  59 
n.5 

Alopece,  deme  1 02 
Alpian  mountains  1 1 6B 
Amphiaraus  1 58 
Amphicrates  of  Athens  48 
— On  Famous  Men  48 
Amphitryon  1 44 
Anaxagoras  84-5;  94;  1 07 
Anaxicrates,  archon  23E;  30;  31 
Anaximander  40  n.  1 
Anaximenes  1 07;  1 64 
Andreas  63;  64  n.  3 
Andronicus,  actor  1 35  B 
Antignotus  1 52 
Antigonus  Gonatas  7;  1 62  n.  3 


Antigonus  Monophthalmus  1  (78); 

1 6A  n.  1;  21-2;  23A  n.  2;  26;  29  n. 
l;30;39n.  1 
antilexis  97 
Antiochis,  tribe  1 02 
Antiochus  III,  ‘the  Great’  25C  n.  1 
Antipater  1 2  n.  1 ;  1 3  A-B;  1 5A  n.  1 ; 

1 7;  25B  n.  2;  43A;  89;  1 31 A-C 
Antisthenes  of  Rhodes  1 07 
antitheton  1 28 
Antonius,  Marcus  1 20  n.  2 
Aphareus,  son  of  Hippias  1 55 
Aphepsion,  archon  1 09 
Apion  66 
Apollo  1 60  n.  1 
— Coropian  1 58 

— Delian,  Games  of  1 62 

— of  the  (Fore)  Fathers  1 00 

Apollodorus  of  Athens  94;  1 09 
—Chronicles  94;  1 09 
Apollothemis  1 07 
Appius  Claudius  see  Claudius  Caecus, 
Appius 

Arab(ia)  1 48 

Aramaic  59  n.  2 
Archedicus  of  Athens  89 
Archestratus  of  Athens  1 02 
Archias  3A  n.  1 ;  1 3B;  1 64 
Archilochus  of  Paros  55B 
Archytas  of  Tarentum  40  n.  1 
Areopagus,  the  Court  of  the  7;  48;  1 53 
Arethas  70B  n.  1 
Arginusae,  battle  of  112 
Aristagora  7 

Aristarchus  of  Samothrace  1 43 

Aristeas  59  n.  5;  63;  64  n.  3 
Aristides  I  ‘the  Just’ ,  son  of  Lysimachus 
24B  n.  1;  102-4;  105  n.  2;  156 
Aristides  II,  grandson  of  Aristides 
I  105 
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Aristobulus  of  Alexandria  60 

Aristocles  55A 
— On  Choruses  55A 
Aristocrates,  son  of  Aristophanes  1 6B; 

n.2;112 

Aristodemus  of  Miletus  29 
Aristogiton  24B  n.  1;  25C 
Aristonicus  of  Marathon  1 3A-B 

Aristophanes  111 
— Clouds  95  n.  2 
— Wasps  111  n.  2 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium?  65 
Aristotle  9B;  10;  40  n.  1;  57;  65  n.  1; 

95;  98;  104-5;  133 
— The  Athenian  Constitution  98 

— On  Being  Well-Bom  1 04-5 
Aristotle,  the  commander  21 
Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum  1 04-5 
Arrhidaeus  see  Philip  Arrhidaeus 
Arrianus,  Flavius  13A 
Arsinoe  59  n.  1 
Artaxerxes  III  60  n.  1 
Artemis  1 09 
Artemon  of  Miletus  86 
Asclepiades  of  Alexandria  95 
Asclepiades,  son  of  Areius  3 
Asclepius  135B-C 
Asia  9B 

Athena  of  Forethought  1 44 
Athen(ian)s  1  (75);  (76);  (79);  (82);  2; 

7  n.  2;  9A-B;  1 2  n.  1 ;  1 3A;  1 5B; 

16A-B;  17-19;  20B;  23A;  23D-E; 

24A;  25A;  25C;  26-30;  35;  36  n.  1; 

39;  49;  53-4;  56;  58A;  62  n.  1;  87; 

89;  92-4;  99;  1 01-3;  1 05  n.  1 ;  1 06- 

9;  114;  117;  121-2;  151;  155;  162 
Athenocles  of  Cyzicus  1 43 
Attica  2;  17;  22;  51;  11 6A 
Atticus  see  Pomponius  Atticus,  Titus 
Automedes  of  Corcyra  1 46 
Automedes  of  Mycenae  1 44 

barbitos  1 46 
Berenice  1  (78) 

Berosus,  the  Chaldaean  66 
Bias,  son  of  Teutamides  40  n.  1;  87 


Boeotia  22;  1 44 
Botrys  89 
Bouthas  47 
Busiris  1  (78);  2 

Cadmea  22 
Cadmus  1 47 

Caecilius  of  Caleacte  96B ;  1 40 
Caerimus,  archon  23B  n.  1;  23E;  26 
Calchedon  49  n.  1 
Calliades,  archon  94  n.  4 
Callias,  archon  94 
Callimachus  of  Cyrene  58B  n.  3 
Callimedon  1 5A 

Callisthenes  of  Olynthus  41  -2 ;  1 04-5 
Calvus  see  Licinius  Calvus 
Caria  21 

Carthage  23A;  91  n.  1 

Carystius  of  Pergamon  43A;  55A  n.  1 

— Records  43A 

Carystus  22 

Cassander  1  (78);  15A  n.  1;  15B; 

16A;  17;  19;  21-2;  23E;  25B  n.  2; 
27  n.  l;28;n.  1,29-30;  39  n.  1; 
43A;46;  55An.  1;55B;89 

Cato  see  Porcius  Cato 
Cecropis,  tribe  1 6B  n.  1 
Cecrops  24B  n.  1 ;  53;  1 05  n.  1 
Cellerus  69 

Cephisodorus  of  Athens  or  Thebes  1 33 
Ceramicus  53 
Ceres  54 
Chabrias  24B  n.  1 
Chaerephon,  the  parasite  1 53 
Chaerondas,  archon  1 55 
Chaeronea,  battle  of  1 7  n.  3;  56  n.  2; 
155 

Chalcedonians  20A 
Chalcis  46  n.  2;  1 63 
Chaldaean(s)  65-6 
Charicles  1 5A 
Charisius  128n.  1 
Charon,  door  of  52 
Charondas  of  Catana  40  n.  1 
Chilon,  son  of  Demagetes  40  n.  1 ;  87 
Choerilus  of  Samos  65  n.  1 
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Cicero  see  Tullius  Cicero 

Cimon  24B  n.  1 ;  50;  92;  1 56 

Cincius  Alimentus,  Lucius  1 47 

Cithaeron  1 44 

Claudius  Caecus,  Appius  30 

Cleisthenes  56;  95 

Cleobulus,  son  of  Euagoras  40  n.  1 ;  87 

Cleon  1  (76);  2  n.2 

Cleon,  son  of  Cleaenetus  111 

Cleonae  13B 

Cleopatra  23A 

Cleophon  4  n.  1 

Clitus  20A 

Clytemnestra  1 44 

Codrus  24B  n.  1 

Conon  of  Athens  1  (76);  4;  24B  n.  1 

Conon  Historicus  65 
Corcyra  1 46 

Corinth(ian)  7;  9A-B;  28;  34;  87 
Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus, 

Publius  56  n.  1 
Corope  1 58 

Cos  23A 

Crannon,  battle  of  1 2  n.  1 ;  1 8 

Craterus  of  Macedonia  1 2;  96B 

Crates  of  Thebes  32;  33A-B 

Creon  1 44 

Cretans  56 

Crito  102 

Ctesicles  of  Athens  51 

— Chronicles  51 

Cynulcus  3  n.  1 

Cyprians  43A 

Damasias,  archon  93 
Delians  1 09 
Delphi  1 44 

Demades  4  n,  1 ;  1 2  n.  1 ;  1 3A;  25B; 
121  n.  1 

demarchoi  95 
Demeter  48  n.  1 ;  1 62 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria  65  n.  2 
— On  Egypt  65  n.  2 

Demetrius  of  Byzantium  1  n.  4 
Demetrius  Chlorus  1 58  n.  2 
Demetrius  the  Cynic  1 54  n.  1 


Demetrius  Judaeus  65  n.  2 
— On  the  Kings  in  Judaea  65  n.  2 
Demetrius  of  Magnesia  1  (75);  1 8  n.  1 ; 

108  n.  l;155n.3;156n.  1;163; 

1 64  n.  1 

— Namesakes  1  (75) 

— On  poets  of  the  same  name  1 63 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum 
— (Apology)  of  Socrates  1 02;  1 04; 

106-8 

— ( List  of)  A  rchons  92-4 
— On  Fortune  82A-B 

— (On  the)  Legislation  (of  the  Athe¬ 
nians)  98-101 
— On  Old  Age  84-5 

— ( On)  Rhetoric  1 32;  1 41 ;  1 48 
— Sayings  of  the  Seven  Wt.se  Men  87 
— Demetrius,  grandson  of  7;  16B  n.  2; 
151  n.  1;162 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  1  (77);  2  n.  4;  7 
n.  2;  1 7;  n.  3;  26-31 ;  35  n.  2;  43B 
Demetrius,  the  rhetor  1 51 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis  1 57  n.  1 
Demochares  of  Athens  89;  1 20 
Democritus  of  Abdera  1 08 

Demodocus  of  Corcyra  1 46 
— of  Laconia  1 44 
Demogenes  20A 
Demophon  24B  n.  1 
Demosthenes  1 3A;  96A;  1 20;  1 21  n. 
1;  122;  125  n.  1;  127;  129  n.  1;134; 
135A-C;  136-9;  156;  163 
— Against  Medon  96A 
— Against  Midias  1 27 
Dicaearchus  57 
Didymus  Chalcenterus  1  (76);  92 
—Table-talk  1  (76) 

Dinarchus  9A-B;  23E;  1 00-1 ;  1 20  n. 

1;121  n.  l;128n.  1 
— Against  Agasicles  101 

— Against  Moschion  1 00 
Dio  the  Stoic  57 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia  1 07 
Diogenianus  of  Heraclea  6 
Diognis  43  A 
Diomedes  1 43  n.  3 
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Diomedon  112 
Dion  24B  n.  1 
Dionysius,  commander  of 
Munychia  21 ;  27;  30 
Dionysius  II,  tyrant  of  Sicily  42;  43B 
n.  2 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 

— On  the  Style  of  Demosthenes  1 33  n.  1 

Dionysus  1 02 

Diospolis  1  (78);  2 

Diphilus  33A  n.  1 

— Parasite  33A  n.  1 

Diyllus  of  Athens  5 

Draco  20B  n.  1 ;  56 

Duris  43A;  43B  n.  I 

—  Histories  43  A 

Ecbatana  1 56 

Egypt(ians)  2;  1 9;  20B;  28  n.  1 ;  30; 

40;  59  (11);  n.  4;  60;  65-6;  116A 
eisangelia  96A-B 
Eleazar  59  n.  3;  5;  10;  63  n.  2;  64  n.  3 
Eleusinian  Mysteries  7;  48 
Eleusi(nian)s  54;  1 62 
Eleven,  the  Board  of  52 
Epaminondas  1 02  n.  2 
Ephesians  1 06 
Ephesus  30 
Ephialtes  1 56 
Epicurus  67 
Epirus  1 7 
Erasinides  112 

Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  1 35 A;  1 35C 

Eretria  22 

Erichthonius  24B  n.  1 

Eteocles  83  n.  1 

Euander  1 47 

Euboea  22  n.  3;  158 

Eubulus  3 

— Klepsydra  3 

Eucles,  archon  111 

Euhemerus  of  Messene  65 

Eumenes  of  Cardia  34  n.  1 

Eunomus  of  Thria  135B 

Eupolemus,  general  46 

Eupolemus  Judaeus  65 


Eupolis  1 21 
Euripides  83;  155 
— Archelaus  1 55  n.  3 

— Bacchae  115 
— Electra  1 1 5  n.  1 
— Ino  83  n.  2 
— Iphigenia  Taurica  1 55  n.  3 

— Medea  115  n.  1 
— Phoenissae  115  n.l 
— Phrixus  1 55  n.  3 
Euryclides  48 
Eurydice  1  (78);  17  n.  2 
Eustratius  69 

Fabius  Pictor,  Quintus  1 47 
Fabius  Rullianus,  Quintus  23  D 
Favorinus  of  Arelate  1  (76);  (77);  6  n.  1 
— Memoirs  1  (76) 

— Varied  Inquiry  1  (77) 

Figulus  see  Marcius  Figulus 

Galatia  116B 

Gellius,  Aulus  147 

Geminus  see  Pompeius  Geminus 

Geminus  of  lyrus  86 

Greeks  64;  119;  124;  126;  134;  147 

gynaikonomoi  1 53  n.  5 

Hades  1 1 6A 
Harmodius  24B  n.  1 ;  25C 
Harpalus  1  (75) 

Hebrew(s)  58A;  60-1 ;  64 
Hecataeus  of  Abdera  59  (3 1 );  65  n.  1 
Hegemon  1 5A 
Hegesander  of  Delphi  7 
Helen  1 44 
Helicon  1 44 
Hellespont  1 6A  n.  1 ;  94 
— funds  112 

Heraclides  of  Pontus  1  (79);  57 
Heraclitus  1 06 
Hermes,  pillars  of  7;  53 
— Games  of  1 62 
Hermippus  of  Smyrna  42  n.  2;  140; 
145; 163-4 

— On  the  pupils  of  Isocrates  1 63 
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Hermocrates  1 47 
Hermogenes  of  Tarsus  65 
Herodotus  65  n.  1 
Hesiod  55B;157 
Hieromnemon,  archon  23E 
Hieromus  the  Phoenician  66 
Hieronymus  of  Cardia  65  n.  1 
Hieronymus  of  Rhodes  1 04-5;  1 34 
hierophant  48;  133 
Himeraeus,  brother  of 

Demetrius  1 3A-B;  43A 
Hippias  of  Elis  113 
Hippodamas  1 33 

Homer  55A  n.  1 ;  55B;  1 43;  1 45;  1 60 

Hyperbolus  4  n.  1 

Hyperides  1 3A-B;  96A;  1 00;  1 20  n. 

1,121  n.  1;  122;  125  n.  1 
— For  Lycophron  96A 
— In  Defence  of  the  Naturalized  1 00 

laccheion  1 04 

Ictinus,  architect  54 

Idomeneus,  son  of  Deucalion  1 43  n.  3 

Idomeneus,  the  Epicurean  1 02 ;  1 40 

Ilium  1 60 

locasta  83  n.  1 

Iphicles  69 

Iphicrates  of  Athens  24B  n.  1 
Iphitus  113  n.  2 
Isaeus  98;  1 63 
— On  the  Estate  of  Pyrrhus  98 
Isidorus  1 28  n.  1 

Isocrates  37  n.  1 ;  69;  1 25  n.  1 ;  1 33-4; 

155;  n.  2;  163 
Isthmian  Games  117 

Jemsalem  59  (32);  n.  5;  n.  10;  64  n.  3 
Jews  59  (10, 11);  62 
Josephus,  Flavius  66 
Juba,  King  66 

kithara  1 46 
Kore  1 62 
kyria  ekklesia  99 

Lacedaemon  87 


Lachares  of  Athens  1 7  n.  3 
Laches  of  Aixone  111 

Lacritus,  orator  1 64 
Laeris  of  Corcyra  1 46 
Lagus  61 ;  63  n.  1 

Lamia  1  (76);  6  n.  1;  43B  n.  1 
Lamian  War  1 8;  45  n.  1 
Lampito  5;  n.  1 
Larensis  1 05  n.  1 
Lemnos  21 

Leobotes,  son  of  Alcmaeon  96B 

Leontini  111 
Lesbos  87 
Libya  47 

Licinius  Calvus,  Gains  1 22 
Licymnius  of  Buprasium  1 44 

Lindus  87 
Loimia  6;  6  n.  1 
Lycophron  of  Chalcis  47 
Lycurgus  of  Athens  1 20  n.  1 ;  1 21  n.  1 
Lycurgus  of  Lacedaemon  38  n.  1 ;  56; 

113 

Lycus  of  Rhegium  47 
Lynceus  of  Samos  1 53 

Lysias  112;  121  n.  1;  122;  125  n.  1 
Lysimachia  23  A 

Lysimachus,  father  of  Aristides  I  1 02; 
n.3;104 

Lysimachus,  grandson  of  Aristides 

I  104 

Lysis  of  Tarentum  1 41 

Macedonia(ns)  15B;  43A;  55B;  82A- 
B;156 

Manetho  of  Egypt  66 
Marathon,  battle  of  24A;  1 03 
Marcius  Figulus,  Gaius  53;  n.  2 
Marcius  Rutilus,  Gaius  23D 
Mardonius  1 03 
Masurius  51  n.  2 
me  ousa  dike  97 

Megar(i)a(ns)  27;  29  n.  1 ;  30  n.  4;  31 

Menander  1  (79);  44;  98;  153 
—Hair-Net  153 
—The  Woman-Hater  98 
Menander  of  Ephesus  66 
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Menedemus  of  Eretria  64 
Menelaus  143;  144 
Metiche  3 
Miletus  87 
Miltiades  24A;  24B  n.  1 
Minos  56 
Mnaseas  of  Lycia  65 
Monenia  1 57 
Moschion  43A 
Moses  66 

Munychia  1 5A  n.  1 ;  1 6A;  21 ;  27;  29- 

31 

Museum  58B  n.  2 

Mycenae  1 44 

Myronianus  of  Amastris  49 

— Chapters  on  Historical  Parallels  49 

Myrtilus  3  n.  1 

Myrto  1 04-5 

nauklaroi/naukraroi  95 
Neocles  1 27 
Neon  2 

Nestor  69;  1 43  n.  3 
Nicander  158 
— Poisonous  Animals  158 
Nicanor  1 5A  n.  1 ;  1 6A  n.  1 ;  20A; 

43A 

Nicocles  1 5  A 
Nicophemus,  archon  23E 
Numeni  us  of  Apamea  1 27 

Odysseus  69;  1 43  n.  3;  1 44-5 
Olbian  mountains  1 1 6B 
Olympias  1 6A;  1 7 
Olympic  Games  1 04;  117 
— truce  113 
Ophelas  23A 
Orope  1 58 
Oropus  22 

Palamedes  1 47 

Panactum  17;  162 

Panaetius  of  Rhodes  57;  84;  1 02; 

104-5;  110 

—On  Being  of  Good  Cheer  84 
Panathenaea  7;  95;  1 62 


Pandion  24B  n.  1 
parastasis  98 
Patroclus  1 60 
Pedasus  1 57 

Peloponnesian  War  1 02  n.  3 
Penelope  1 45 
Periander,  son  of  Cypselus  87 
Pericles,  son  of  Xanthippus  40;  50; 

110;112;121;135A 
Perimedes  of  Argos  1 44 
Peripatos,  the  1  (80) 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  82A 
Persian(s)  25C;  60;  82A 
— empire  82A 

— Wars  1 02  n.  3 

Phaenippus,  archon  1 03 
Phalerum  1  (75);  2;  1 6B  n.  1 ;  1 02 
Phanostratus  1  (75);  2;  16B;  17;  152; 

162 

Pharidas  of  Laconia  1 44 

Pharos  59  n.  6 

Phemius  of  Ithaca  1 44;  1 46 

Philaenis  of  Samos  89 

Philip  II  of  Macedonia  25C;  37;  n.  1 ; 

68;135An.  1;  155-6 
Philip  Arrhidaeus  1 7;  n.  2 
Philo,  architect  54;  132 
Philo  Judaeus,  the  Elder  65 
Philochorus  31 ;  92;  96B;  1 1 1  -2;  1 53 
— History  of  Attica  31 ;  153 
Philopoemen  90 
Philostephanus  of  Gyrene  113 
Phocion  4;  n.  1;  12  n.  1;  15A;  n.  1; 

15B;  24B  n.  1;  25B  n.  2;  67;  156 
Phoenicia(ns)  43A;  65-6;  1 47 

phorminx  1 46 
Phyle  162 
pinakes  58B  n.  3 

Piraeus  1 5A  n.  1 ;  1 6A  n.  1 ;  1 6B;  26; 

27  n.  1;  28-30;  46 
Pisistratidae  92 
Pisistratus  24B  n.  1 ;  38  n.  1 ;  62 
Pittacus  of  Mytilene  40  n.  1;  53;  n.  5; 

87 

Plataea,  battle  of  1 02-3 

Plato  40  n.  1 ;  42;  43B  n.  2;  57;  60; 
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68;  93;102n.  2;  133;  140 

Plistarchus  46 
Plutarch  1 58 
Pluto  1 1 6A-B 
Polemaeus  22 
Polus  of  Aegina  1 64 
Polycrite  1 04 

Polyperchon  1 5A  n.  1 ;  1 5B;  1 6A; 

20A  n.  2 

Pompeius  Geminus,  Gnaeus  1 33 
Pompeius  Magnus,  Gnaeus 
(Pompey)  110 

Pomponius  Atticus,  Titus  53  n.  1 ;  57 
Porcius  Cato  ‘Uticensis’,  Marcus  50 
n.  1 

Porcius  Cato  ‘Censorius’,  Marcus  56 
Posidonius  of  Apamea  1 1 6A 
Postumus  42  n.  1 
Priene  87 

Probolus  of  Sparta  1 44 
Propylaea  110 
prosapodosis  1 29 
Proserpine  54 
Ptolemaeus  of  Mendes  66 
Ptolemaeus  22 

Ptolemy  I  Soter  1  (78);  (79);  2;  23A  n. 
1 ;  27  n.  1 ;  28-30;  35-40;  48  n.  1 ; 
58A  n.  2;  59  n.l;4;  61 
Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus  1  (79);  23A; 
41  n.  1;  42  n.  2;  58A-B;  59  n.  1;  5; 
60-64 

Ptolemy  VI  Philometor  60;  n.  3 
Punic  War,  Third  91  n.  1 
Pupius  Piso,  Marcus  36  n.  I 
Pydna,  battle  of  82A  n.  2 
Pythagoras  60;  65  n.  1 
Pythian  Games  1 44 
Pythocles  1 5  A 
Pythodorus  111 
Python  of  Aenus  37 
Python  of  Byzantium  37 

Quintilian 

— The  causes  of  the  decline  of  ora¬ 
tory  1 26  n.  2 


Rhipaean  mountains  1 1 6B 
Romans  53;  82A  n.  2;  91 
Rutilus  see  Marcius  Rutilus 

Salamis  1 7;  28 
Sarapis  1  (76);  86 
Sardis  23A 

Satyrus  the  Peripatetic  1 05 

Scipio  see  Cornelius  Scipio 
Seleucus  Nicanor  39  n.  1 
Serapeum  58B  n.  2 
Sicily  42;  47;  92;  111 
Sicyon  28  n.  1 
Simonides  1 47 
tSinist  144 
Siron  of  Soli  43A 
skaphephoroi  1 01 

Socrates  1 1 ;  40  n.  1 ;  1 02;  1 04-5;  1 08 
n.  1;  109;  140 

Socrates,  father  of  Dinarchus  9B 
Solon,  son  of  Execestides  20B  n.  1 ;  40 
n.  1;53;  56;  85;  87;96A;117 
Sophocles,  son  of  Sostratides  111 
Sophocles 

— Antigone  1 1 5  n.  1 
— Electra  1 1 5  n.  1 

— Oedipus  1 1 5  n.  1 
Sosicrates  of  Rhodes  33A 
— Successions  33A 

Sositheus  of  Athens  1 62 
Sostratus  9B 
Sotion  of  Alexandria  1  (79) 

— Successions  1  (79) 

Spartans  56 
Sphettus,  deme  152 
Stephanus  [from  Ephesus]  70B 
Stoa  Poikile  24A 
Stobaeus  83  n.  2 
Stoics  57 
Strepsiades  95  n.  2 
Sunium,  Cape  28 
Susa  1 56 

Teleboae  1 44 
Telesphoms  1  (79) 
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Telesterion  54  n.  1 
Thales,  son  of  Examius  40  n.  1 ;  87;  93 
Thallus  Historicus  66 
Thebes  22;  29;  30;  32 
Themistocles  4  n.  1 ;  34  n.  1 ;  35;  96B 
Theodectes  of  Phaselis  59  (316);  64  n. 
3 

Theodorus  of  Cyrene  48 
Theodotus  Judaeus  65 
Theon  1 58 

Theophilus  Historicus  65 
Theophrastus  2;  9  A-B ;  1 0-1 ;  1 9; 

33B  n.  1;36;  44  n.  1;57;  65  n.l;67; 
69  n.  1;96A-B;101;119;121; 
131B 

— ( On )  Laws  96A-B;  1 01 
Theopompus  of  Chius  59  (314);  64  n. 

3;  133 

Theseus  24B  n.  1 ;  56;  114 
Thessaly  1 58 
Thracians  45 
Thrasybulus  24B  n.  1 
Thrasyllus  of  Alexandria  1 08  n.  1 
Thrasyllus  of  Athens  112 
Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon  1 1 
Thucydides  92;  123 
Thudippus  1 5A 

Timaeus  of  Tauromenium  51  n.  2;  89 
Ti  modes  1 53 
— Jury-Lover  1 53 
Timocrates  1 05  n.  3 
Timolaus  of  Macedonia  1 44 


Timotheus,  son  of  Conon  4 
Tripods,  Street  of  the  43A 
Trojan  War  1 44;  1 57 
Troy  1 60  n.  1 

Tullius  Cicero,  Marcus  53  n.  1 ;  1 23; 

125;  139  n.  1 

— Marcus,  son  of  Cicero  119 
— Quintus,  brother  of  Cicero  1 39  n.  1 
Turdetania  1 1 6A 
Tyrians  66 

Tzetzes,  Johannes  1 48;  1 60  n.  1 

Ulpian  7  n.  1 

Varro  24C 

— Hebdomades  24C 

Volumnius  Flamma  Violens,  Lucius  30 

Xanthippe  1 05 
Xanthippides  1 03 
Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon  11  n.  1 ;  12 
n.  1;49;  67;131A-C 
Xenophanes  of  Colophon  84 
Xenophon  40  n.  1 ;  85;  1 23 
Xerxes  I  25C  n.  1 ;  35  n.  1 ;  94 

Zaleucus  of  Locri  40  n.  1 
Zeus  of  the  Enclosure  1 00 
— Herkeios  1 00 
Zoilus  of  Amphipolis  1 33 
Zopyrion  65 
Zopyrus  92 


Diogenes  Laertius’ 

Life  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum 


Michael  G.  Sollenberger 


Book  Five  of  Diogenes  Laertius’  Lives  of  the  Philosophers  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Peripatetics,  and  within  that  Book  eleven  sections,  about 
five  and  a  half  pages  in  the  OCT  edition,  contain  the  “Life  of 
Demetrius”  (5.75-85).  In  piecing  together  the  remains  of  Demetrius, 
Wehrli  broke  up  Diogenes’  continuous  narrative  into  twenty  pieces  (or 
fifty-two,  if  we  count  book  titles)  and  scattered  them  throughout  his 
collection  of  208  fragments.^  The  result  is  that  we  do  not  receive  a 
proper  impression  of  the  entire  “Life  of  Demetrius,”  since  in  the  case  of 
each  fragment,  the  context  is  missing  and  the  intelligibility  of  individual 
statements  is  often  decreased.  The  new  edition  of  the  fragments  of 
Demetrius  by  Peter  Stork,  Jan  van  Ophuijsen,  and  Tiziano  Dorandi  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  a  continuous  text  and  translation  of  Diogenes  Laertius’ 
“Life  of  Demetrius,”  a  great  service  to  those  of  us  seeking  to  understand 
something  about  the  life  of  the  man. 

Although  my  personal  liking  for  Diogenes  remains  undiminished — 
he  is  a  sensational  storyteller — I  want  to  acknowledge  straightway  that 

^  F.  Wehrli,  Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles.  Texte  und  Kommentar.  Bd.  4:  Demetrios 
von  Phaleron,  2nd  ed.  (Basel,  1967). 
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in  the  case  of  Demetrius,  Diogenes  did  not  do  his  job  as  well  as  he  might 
have  done.  He  cites  five  sources  in  all:  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  (5.75  =  1 
SOD),  Didymus  (5.76  =1),  Favorinus  (5.76  =  1),  Hermippus  (5.78  =  1 
=  Hermippus,  fr.  58W.),  and  Heraclides’  Epitome  of  Sotion  (5.78  =  fr. 
69W.,  1  =  Sotion,  fr.  18W.).  Other  ancient  authors,  however,  cite  many 
other  sources  for  information  concerning  Demetrius,  some  of  whom 
Diogenes  used  as  sources  in  the  lives  of  other  philosophers,  e.g.,  Duris 
(Athen.  12.542B  =  43A-B;  DL  1.22, 1.38, 1.74,  1.82, 1.89, 1.119,  and 
2.19),  Philochorus  (Dion.  Hal.,  De  Dinarcho  3  =  31 ;  DL  2.44  and  9.55), 
and  Sosicrates  (Athen.  10.422C  =  33A;  DL  1.38, 1.49,  1.67, 1.75, 1.95, 
1.101,  1.106, 1.107,  2.84,  6.13,  6.80,  and  8.8).  We  should  wonder  why 
Diogenes  did  not  consult  these  authors  for  Demetrius’  biography,  or  if 
he  did  consult  them,  why  he  did  not  cite  them  as  his  sources. 

The  contents  of  Demetrius’  life  are  a  jumble  and  important  events  and 
details  are  omitted.  In  a  few  places  Diogenes  is  wrong  in  his  chronology 
and  in  others  he  seems  to  have  become  confused  about  which  Demetrius 
he  was  writing  (I  shall  give  details  later).  To  be  sure,  Demetrius  was  a 
very  common  name,  so  that  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  was  often  confused 
with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  e.g.,  the  clear  confusions  of  the  two  in  the 
second  part  of  the  entry  in  the  Suda,  s.v.  “Demetrius,”  A429,  Aelian,  Var. 
Hist.  9.9,  and  also  Phaedrus,  Fab.  5.1  =  44.^ Moreover,  the  catalogue  of 
writings  which  Diogenes  gives  for  Demetrius  is  not  complete.  Clearly 
this  is  not  one  of  Diogenes’  better  “lives,”  for,  as  we  can  see,  he  has 
neglected — whether  deliberately  or  inadvertently  is  difficult  to  say — 
information  which  seems  to  have  been  readily  available  to  him. 

The  inclusion  of  Demetrius  in  Diogenes’  book  on  the  Peripatetics  is 
interesting.  The  first  four  lives  in  Book  Five  are  those  of  the  successive 
heads  of  the  school:  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Strato,  and  Lyco.  But  then 
come  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  and  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  neither  of 
whom  headed  the  school.  While  Diogenes’  survey  of  the  Peripatos  cov¬ 
ers  only  the  first  century  of  the  existence  of  the  school,  it  is  still  prob¬ 
lematic  why  he  chose  these  particular  six  men.  Lyco  is  the  latest  of  these 
(d.  225  BC),  so  it  may  be  that  Diogenes’  sources  left  off  with  him.  This 
is,  of  course,  Moraux’s  thesis,  which  claims  that  Diogenes’  main  source 
for  the  lives  of  the  Peripatetic  scholarchs  (at  least)  was  the  history  of  the 
Peripatos  composed  by  Lyco’s  immediate  successor  as  head  of  the  Ly- 

^  See  K.  Gaiser,  “Menander  und  der  Peripatos  ”  Antike  und Abendland  13  (1967)  9, 
andWehrli  1967,51. 
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ceum,  Ariston  of  Ceos.^  Demetrius  and  Heraclides  may  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  for  any  number  of  reasons:  not  only  was  each  well  known  in  his 
own  right,  but  also  each  represents  and  illustrates  the  openness  of  the 
Peripatos  and  the  widely  different  types  which  the  school  attracted,  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  accommodated.  Demetrius  was  an  Athenian  citizen,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  rarity  in  view  of  the  strongly  cosmopolitan  student  body  at  the 
Lyceum.  He  was  Cassander’s  regent  in  Athens  for  ten  years  (317-307 
BC),  and  was  renowned  as  an  eminent  man  of  practical  and  political 
affairs,  reportedly  a  prolific  author  on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  an 
outstanding  orator — according  to  Quintilian,  “just  about  the  last  of  the 
Attic  school  who  can  be  called  an  orator”  {Inst,  oral  10.1.80  =  125).  In 
contrast,  Heraclides  was  a  strange  and  enigmatic  man.  He  was  wealthy 
and  had  a  solemn  and  stately  bearing  which  was  surely  made  more  con¬ 
spicuous  because  he  was  obese  and  wore  elegant  clothes.  In  fact, 
Diogenes  tells  us  his  pomposity  made  him  the  target  of  popular  derision. 
(D.L.  5.86).  By  two  anecdotes  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Heraclides  was 
something  of  a  prankster  and  very  vain  (D.L.  5.90-1).  Perhaps,  too, 
none  of  Diogenes’  sources  dealt  with  the  other  Peripatetics,  or  did  not 
have  much  to  say  about  them;  then  again,  it  may  have  been  that 
Diogenes  liked  these  two  to  the  exclusion  of  any  others.  Whatever  the 
case,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  personal,  deliberate  choice  that 
Diogenes  included  these  six  men’s  lives. 

Laertian  lives  feature  regular  and  recurring  standard  topoi  or  rubrics, 
i.e.,  categories  of  information."^  We  should  keep  in  mind  that  these  cat¬ 
egories  are  the  systematic  means  and  the  basic  building  blocks  by  which 
Diogenes  attempts  to  characterize  his  subjects;  they  recur  again  and 
again  in  varying  order  throughout  the  ten  books  of  his  work.  He  moves 
very  quickly  in  his  descriptions;  he  does  not  intend  to  go  to  great  length 
in  detailing  his  subjects’  achievements,  but  seeks  only  to  provide  a  brief 
sketch  of  characteristic  traits.  Fifteen  is  the  total  number  of  categories, 
but  not  all  categories  are  featured  in  all  lives.  For  obvious  reasons, 
Diogenes  tells  us  nothing  in  the  Life  of  Demetrius  about  his  foundation 
of  a  school  or  succession  to  the  leadership  of  a  school  nor  about  any  of 
his  students  or  disciples.  We  might  have  hoped  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  some  doctrines  embraced  by  Demetrius  or  the  inclusion  of  personal 

^  P.  Moraux,  Les  listes  anciennes  des  ouvrages  d'Aristote  (Louvain,  1951)  243 ff. 

See  M.G.  Sollenberger,  “The  Lives  of  the  Peripatetics:  An  Analysis  of  the  Con¬ 
tents  and  Structure  of  Diogenes  Laertius’  ‘Vitae  Philosophorum’  Book  V,”  ANRW 
36.6  (Berlin.  1992)  3800-4. 
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documents,  but  none  is  given.  There  is,  however,  information  in  each  of 
the  eleven  other  categories.  I  shall  proceed  according  to  these  categories 
as  they  are  found  in  the  vita  Demetrii. 

1.  Origin:  Homeland  and  Genealogy  :  Demetrius  hailed  from  the  old 
port  of  Athens,  Phalerum,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Piraeus. 
Demetrius’  father  Phanostratus  was  not  noble,  as  Diogenes  reports 
(5.75  =  1),  but  that  is  basically  all  we  learn  from  him  about  Demetrius’ 
family  and  ancestry. 

Diogenes  is  the  only  ancient  author  to  state  that  Demetrius  was  not 
well-born  (ouk  EUYevfi(;  mv),  which  he  follows  with  a  citation  from 
Favorinus  that  he  was  from  the  house  of  Conon,  i.e.,  a  slave  in  the 
household  of  Conon  (5.75  =  1).  This  is  likely  to  be  an  anecdotal  report, 
for  it  does  not  fit  well  into  the  other  categories  of  information  which 
Diogenes  includes.  Aelian,  however,  also  tells  us  about  the  servitude  of 
Demetrius,  making  him  the  servant  not  only  of  Conon,  but  also  of  his 
son  (presumably),  Timotheus  {Var.  hist.  12.43  =  4).  If  by  Conon  is 
meant  the  famous  Athenian  admiral  and  general  who  defeated  the  Spar¬ 
tans  at  Cnidos  in  394  BC  and  completed  the  rebuilding  of  the  Long 
Walls  at  Athens,  Demetrius  could  not  have  been  his  slave,  for  this 
Conon  died  in  392  BC.^  Conon’s  son  Timotheus,  however,  a  pupil  of 
Isocrates,  could  have  been  Demetrius’  master,  for  he  died  in  354  BC, 
but  this  involves  some  chronological  considerations  which  shall  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later.^  While  Demetrius  may  not  have  been  of  noble  birth,  he  was 
probably  not  a  slave;  Beloch  called  this  “albemer  Klatsch.”^  Some  con¬ 
tend  that  Demetrius’  father  Phanostratus  was  or  had  been  a  slave,  basing 
their  claim  on  the  article  on  Demetrius  in  the  Suda  (A429  =  2).  There  the 
alternate  name  Phanos  is  recorded  for  Phanostratus,  which  was  believed 
to  have  been  a  slave  name.®  Wehrli,  however,  demonstrated  that  Phanos 
was  in  fact  a  free  person’s  name,  since  it  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  free 
man  in  Aristophanes’  Wasps  (1220)  and  in  Demosthenes’  speech 
Against  Aphobus  (29.23  and  58).^  While  there  may  have  been  slaves  in 
Demetrius’  background,  perhaps  in  the  household  of  Conon  and 

5  See  K.  Swoboda,  “Konon  (3),”  RE  11  (1922)  1319-32. 

6  See  Isoc.  15.9.101  and  K.  Klee,  “Timotheos  (3),”  RE  6.2  (1937)  1324-30. 

^  K.  J.  Beloch,  Griechische  Geschichte,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  4.1  (Leipzig,  1925)  104  n.  2, 
who  adds  “derartiges  richtet  sich  selbst.” 

®  See  H.  Herter,  “Phanos  (2),”  RE  19  (1938)  1785. 

^  Wehrli  1967,  49. 
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Timotheus,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  reject  the  statement  in 
Athenaeus  that  he  was  raised  in  relative  poverty  (12.543F  =  43;  as  a 
youth  Demetrius  only  ate  bowls  of  olives  of  every  sort  and  island 
cheese),  the  statement  that  he  himself  was  a  slave  appears  to  be  a  piece 
of  vindictive  gossip  which  circulated  about  him  either  during  the  years 
that  he  was  Cassander’s  regent  in  Athens,  or,  perhaps  more  likely,  was 
ingloriously  attributed  to  Demetrius’  reputation  after  his  fall  from 
power. 

In  speaking  further  about  Demetrius’  somewhat  obscure  family,  we 
should  not  forget  his  older  brother  Himeraeus.^®  Although  Diogenes 
makes  no  mention  of  him,  Himeraeus  may  provide  some  clue  about  the 
political  stance  and  aspirations  of  his  younger  brother.  Himeraeus  was 
an  anti-Macedonian  whom  Antipater  had  executed  together  with 
Hyperides  and  Aristonicus  after  the  Lamian  War  in  October  of  322 
BC.^^  In  contrast,  Demetrius  seems  to  have  been  more  tolerant  of 
Macedonian  hegemony;  and  later  in  322  he  was  chosen  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  as  part  of  a  peace-seeking  legation  to  Antipater,  together  with 
Demades,  Phocion,  and  Xenocrates  ([Dem.],  De  elocutione  2.89  =  12; 
cf.  Diodorus  18.18.2-3,  Plut.,  Vita  Phocionis  27  and  DL  4.9).  Interest¬ 
ingly,  in  an  Arabic  life  of  Aristotle  by  Ibn  Abi  Usaibi’a,  we  read  that  the 
Athenians,  wishing  to  show  their  appreciation  to  Aristotle  for  all  the 
benefits  which  he  had  brought  to  their  city,  met  to  draft  an  inscription 
for  a  dedicatory  column,  but  it  was  opposed  by  Himeraeus. 


Himeraeus  is  called  Demetrius’  brother  by  Carystius  ap.  Athen.  12.543E  =  43 
and  by  Arrian,  Diadochoi  13  ap.  Photium,  Bibl.  92  69b34-^0  =  13 A.  That  he  was 
Demetrius’  older  brother  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  played  a  part  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  conviction  of  Harpalus  according  to  Ps.-Plut.,  Vitae  decern  oratorum 
(Demosthenes)  846C.  See  also  H.  Berve  and  K.  Schoch,  “Himeraios,”  RE  Suppl.  4 
(1924)  743. 

See  Plut.,  Vita  Demosthenis  2^2-3,  12.542eandPs.-Lucian,Demo5//rem.s 

encomium  31.  In  his  article  “The  Peripatetic  School  and  Demetrius  of  Phalerum’s 
Reforms  in  Athens,”  A/icienr  World  15  (1987)  87-98,  J.  Williams  has  some  interesting 
comments  about  Himeraeus  and  his  political  leanings  which  may  have  influenced  his 
brother  Demetrius.  See  further  E.  Bayer,  Demetrius  Phalereus  derAthener,  Tiibinger 
BeitrSge  zur  Altertumswissenschaft  36  (Tubingen,  1942;  rpt.  Darmstadt,  1969)  129- 
32  and  W.S.  Ferguson,  Hellenistic  Athens:  An  Historical  Essay  (London,  1911;  rpt. 
New  York,  1969)  20  and  38. 

See  I.  During,  Aristotle  in  the  Ancient  Biographical  Tradition,  Studia  Graeca  et 
Latina  Gothoburgensia  5  (Gbteborg,  1957)  215-16  and  233-4. 
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2.  Education:  Theophrastus  is  the  only  person  who  is  ever  named  as 
Demetrius’  teacher — and  this  is  the  case  in  the  writings  of  all  ancient 
authors,  not  only  Diogenes  Laertius.  Some  scholars  have  conjectured 
that  Aristotle  himself  may  have  taught  Demetrius,  but  none  of  our  an¬ 
cient  sources  explicitly  says  this.^^ 

3.  Physical  Appearance/Personal  Qualities:  Diogenes’  descriptions 
of  philosophers  in  general  are  notoriously  brief,  often  caricatures.^'^ 
Diogenes’  descriptions  usually  stress  some  prominent  or  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  person’s  appearance.  His  brief  descriptions  of  Demetrius 
concern  his  eyes:  XapixopA-etpapoq,  “having  eyelids  of  the  Graces,”  and 
“the  shining  or  radiant  one,”  AapTcixd),  after  the  notorious  courtesan  of 
that  name  (5.76  =  1 ,  corroborated  by  Athen.  1 3.593F  and  Suda  A429  =  2 
and  5).  We  should  note,  however,  how  the  mention  of  Demetrius’  nick¬ 
names  due  to  his  eyes  leads  Diogenes  by  simple  association*^  to  a  third 
item  concerning  his  eyes — that  he  is  reported  to  have  lost  his  sight  in 
Alexandria  and  regained  it  from  the  god  Sarapis  of  Canopus  and  thus 
wrote  paeans  to  this  deity  that  were  still  being  sung  in  Diogenes’  (?)  day 
(5.76  =  1).*^ 

What  Duris  is  reported  by  Athenaeus  to  have  said  about  Demetrius 
(12.542B-E  =  43A-B),  his  lack  of  restraint,  his  excessiveness,  his  sor¬ 
did  love  affairs,  dyeing  his  hair,  applying  rouge  and  other  oils,  finds  no 
counterpart  in  Diogenes’  account.  Realizing  that  Duris  was  a  hostile 
source  on  Demetrius,  we  have  to  question  the  validity  of  his  report. 
Once  again  we  must  consider  possible  confusion  with  another 


For  example,  E.A.  Parsons,  The  Alexandrian  Library  (New  York,  1953)  215-16, 
E.M.  and  N.  Wood,  Class  Ideology  and  Ancient  Political  Theory  (Oxford,  1978)  250 
and  Williams  1987,  88,  all  suggest  that  Demetrius  studied  also  under  Aristotle. 

O.  Gigon  made  the  suggestion  that  they  were  portraits  drawn  from  their  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  comic  stage,  “Interpretationen  zu  den  antiken  Aristoteles-Viten,”  MH 
15  (1958)  151. 

Such  chaining  together  of  similar  notions  is  a  method  which  Diogenes  often 
uses.  See  P.  Moraux,  “La  composition  de  la  ‘Vie  d’Aristote’  chez  Diogfene  Laerce,” 
REG  68  (1955)  156-7,  id.,  “Diog^ne  Laerce  et  le  Peripatos,”  Diogene  Laerzio  storico 
del  pensiero  antico,  Elenchos  7  (Naples,  1986)  258,  and  J.  Mejer,  Diogenes  Laertius 
and  His  Hellenistic  Background,  Hermes  Einzelschrift  40  (Leiden,  1978)  18. 

P. M.  Fraser,  Ptolemaic  Alexandria,  vol.  1  (Oxford,  1972)  249ff.,  claims  (267) 
that  this  is  “the  earliest  datable  evidence  for  the  Alexandrian  cult  of  Sarapis.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Artemidorus,  Onirocriticon  2.44  (=  86),  Demetrius  wrote  a  work  in  five  books 
on  cures  provided  through  dreams  by  Sarapis. 
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Demetrius,  viz.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  about  whom  this  same  story  is 
told  by  Aelian  (Var.  hist.  9.9). 

4.  Political  Activities:  Diogenes  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius 
of  Magnesia,  that  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  ap^aoGai. .  7toA,ixe{a<; 
when  Harpalus,  fleeing  Alexander,  came  to  Athens  (fr.  1).  A  possible 
translation  of  ap^aaOai  7coA,ixeia<;  is  “he  assumed  the  government 
of  the  city,”  which,  however,  puts  Diogenes  and  his  source,  Demetrius 
of  Magnesia,  in  error,  for  all  sources  report  that  Demetrius  came  to 
power  in  Athens  in  317  BC.  The  passage  is  better  translated  as  “he  en¬ 
tered  politics,”  or  “he  was  registered  as  a  citizen,”  once  it  is  realized  that 
Harpalus  came  to  Athens  in  324  BC.  This  statement  provides  us  with  a 
starting  point  for  arriving  at  Demetrius’  probable  date  of  birth.  Since 
Aristotle  states  (Ath.  Pol.  42.1)  that  the  earliest  age  at  which  one  could 
enter  politics  was  eighteen,  Demetrius  accordingly  could  not  have  been 
bom  later  than  342  BC.  But,  since  Demetrius  is  reported  to  have  taken 
part  in  a  legation  after  the  battle  of  Crannon,  which  occurred  in  August/ 
September  322  BC  and  began  to  mle  Athens  for  Cassander  five  years 
later,  both  of  which  positions  most  likely  would  have  demanded  more 
age  and  experience,  one  has  to  wonder  about  Demetrius’  age  at  his  entry 
into  politics.  Bayer  and  Wehrli  accordingly  push  back  the  date  of 
Demetrius’  birth  to  350  BC.^®  Later,  Wehrli  suggested  that  he  may  have 
been  bom  as  early  as  360  BC,  basing  this  on  the  report  of  Eusebius- 
Hieronymus  that  Demetrius’ yZorwiV  was  in  320  BC  {Chron.,  01.  115  = 
1).^^  Forty  was  considered  the  standard  age  for  a  rmn's  floruit.  I  will 
discuss  this  further  in  Chronological  Information  below. 

In  mentioning  Demetrius’  decade  of  mle  in  Athens,  Diogenes  only 
tells  us  that  “through  public  speeches  before  the  Athenians,  he  was 
leader  (e^Tiynoaxo)  of  the  city  for  ten  years”  (5.75  =  1),  neglecting  to 
mention  that  he  was  placed  in  this  position  by  Cassander  or  even  what 
those  ten  years  were.  To  his  credit,  Diogenes  does  not  mention  that 

Wehrli  1967,  52. 

Bayer  1942,  1;  Wehrli  1967,  49;  F.  Susemihl,  Geschichte  der  griechischen 
Literatur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit,  Bd.  I  (Leipzig,  1891)  135,  suggests  that  Demetrius 
was  bom  between  354  and  348,  which  would  make  his  entry  into  politics  between  the 
ages  of  24  and  30. 

F.  Wehrli,  “Demetrios,”  RE  Suppl.  11  (1968)  514  and  in  the  new  Ueberweg- 
Praechter,  “Der  Peripatos  bis  zum  Beginn  der  romischen  Kaiserzeit,”  in  Grundrifi  der 
Geschichte  der  Philosophic.  Die  Philosophic  der  Antike,  Bd.  3:  Altere  Akademie, 
Aristoteles-Peripatos,  ed.  H.  Flashar,  559  (Basel,  1983). 
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Demetrius  was  atpaTTiY6(;  three  times  and  I7t7capx0(;  twice,  perhaps 
during  the  brief  oligarchy  headed  by  Phocion  during  the  period  of 
322/1-319/8  BC,  as  is  recorded  on  the  base  of  a  statue  found  at  Eleusis 
(IG  lE  297 1=1 62).  As  Stephen  Tracy  shows  in  his  article  in  the  present 
collection,  this  inscription  is  to  be  dated  no  earlier  than  270  BC;  the 
Demetrius  referred  to  can  be  none  other  than  Demetrius  of  Phalerum’s 
namesake  grandson. 

The  great  esteem  in  which  Demetrius  was  held  by  the  Athenians  dur¬ 
ing  his  regency — most  likely  in  return  for  what  Diogenes  says,  that  “he 
achieved  many  splendid  results  working  for  the  city,  as  he  added  to  the 
city  both  sources  of  revenue  and  buildings”  (5.75  =  1 ) — is  shown  by  the 
statement  that  360  bronze  statues  were  dedicated  to  him,  depicting  him 
either  as  an  equestrian  or  driving  a  team  of  horses.  Diogenes  curiously 
adds  here  that  it  took  less  than  300  days  to  complete  these  statues  (5.75 
=  1).  Others  give  different  numbers  of  statues  dedicated  to  Demetrius 
Nepos  says  300  {Miltiades  6  =  24 A)  as  does  Plut.,  Praec.  ger.  rei  publ. 
28  820e  =  25B);  Strabo  (9.1.20  =  19)  says  more  than  300;  [Dio 
Chrysostom]  says  1500  {Corinthiaca  37.41  =  25C),  while  Pliny  {NH 
34.  12.27  =  25A)  and  Nonius  {De  conpendiosa  doctrina  12  =  24C)  re¬ 
port,  like  Diogenes,  that  there  were  360  statues. 

In  dealing  with  Demetrius’  fall  from  power  in  Athens,  while  others 
attribute  his  eclipse  to  the  capture  of  Athens  from  Cassander  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Diogenes  attributes  it  simply  to  “all-consuming 
envy”  without  further  explanation  (5.76  =  1).^®  But  at  this  point  in  his 
narrative  Diogenes  gets  his  chronology  wrong.  He  says,  “Impeached  by 
certain  people  for  a  capital  offense,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  in  absen¬ 
tia"  (5.77  =  1).  Demetrius’  accusation  for  treason  and  sentencing  to 
death,  however,  may  not  have  occurred  in  307,  when  he  fell  from  power, 
but  in  April  of  318  BC,  when  he  was  condemned  along  with  Phocion 
and  his  followers,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  {Vita  Phocionis  35  =  1 5A) 
and  Cornelius  Nepos  {Phocion  3  =  15B).  We  must  wonder  if  the  same 
sort  of  chronological  error  is  not  lurking  in  the  words  of  Philochorus  as 
reported  by  Dionysius  of  Harlicamassus  {De  Dinarcho  3  =  31).  Inter- 

Interestingly,  Theophrastus  is  credited  with  the  following:  “The  same  man 
(Theophrastus),  when  asked  what  gain  there  is  in  government,  said:  ‘Envy’”  (610 
FHS&G  =  Gnomologium  Vaticanum,  no.  335  Stembach  [Wiener  Studien  10  (1888) 
260]);  see  W.  Fortenbaugh,  Quellen  zur  Ethik  Theophrasts  (Amsterdam,  1984)  157-9. 
One  cannot  resist  wondering  if  Theophrastus  arrived  at  this  conclusion  after  seeing  his 
pupil  and  friend  toppled  from  power. 
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estingly  enough,  when  Demetrius  had  anticipated  that  the  Athenians 
wanted  revenge  for  his  collaboration  with  Macedonia  at  this  time  (i.e., 
318  BC),  he  fled  to  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia  which  was 
then  commanded  by  none  other  than  Nicanor,  the  nephew,  brother-in- 
law,  probable  son-in-law,  and  adopted  son,  of  Aristotle  (Diodorus 
18.64.1ff.;  cf.  Athen  12.542E  =  43A)  21 
We  learn  from  other  sources  that  Demetrius  fled  to  Thebes,  where  he 
lived  in  exile  for  nine  or  ten  years. 22  Diogenes  makes  no  mention  of  this 
at  all;  neither  does  Cicero  (cf.  De  fin.  5,19.53  =  36).  He  is  more  intent  to 
tell  us  the  sordid  details  of  Demetrius’  ruin  in  Athens,  namely,  how  the 
Athenians,  not  able  to  get  hold  of  Demetrius  himself,  desecrated  the 
statues  of  him,  selling  some,  tossing  others  into  the  sea,  and  cutting  oth¬ 
ers  up  for  use  as  chamber  pots  (5.76  =  1  ).22  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi!  But 
then  Diogenes  adds  that  one  statue  of  Demetrius  was  spared,  preserved 
on  the  Acropolis.  This  looks  to  be  what  Mejer,  in  his  book  on  Diogenes 
Laertius,  called  “author’s  remarks’’;2^  Diogenes  is  telling  us  that  he  him¬ 
self  has  seen  the  sole  surviving  statue  of  Demetrius  of  Phalemm  in  Ath¬ 
ens.  Due  to  this  intrusion,  one  has  to  wonder  to  what  the  information 
from  Favorinus  which  follows  refers:  “The  Athenians  did  this  (touxo) 
on  the  orders  of  Demetrius  the  King”  (5.76  =  1 )  It  seems  to  indicate  that 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ordered  one  statue  of  Demetrius  of  Phalemm  to 
be  preserved.  But  this  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  the  case.  The  touxo 
most  likely  refers  to  the  tearing  down  of  the  statues  of  Demetrius  and 
disposal  of  them  in  various  ways.  Diogenes  tags  on  to  this,  again  lifting 
information  from  Favorinus,  that  the  year  in  which  Demetrius  was  the 
eponymous  archon  at  Athens,  i.e.,  309/8  BC,  was  registered,  presum¬ 
ably  after  his  flight  in  307,  as  the  year  of  lawlessness  (5.76  =  1 ). 


See  esp.  Ferguson  1911,  32-7,  and  During  1957,  62-3. 

2^  Polyaenus,  Strategemata  3.15  =  45,  Diodorus  20.45.4  =  30,  and  Plut.,  Vita 
Demetrii  9.3  =  29. 

22  Juvenal  10.61-4,  reports  the  same  about  the  likenesses  of  Sejanus,  when  he  fell 
from  power;  see  B.  Lavagnini,  “Motivi  diatribici  in  Giovenale,”  Athenaeum  27  (1947) 
87-8.  Nero  suffered  a  similar  damnatio  memoriae  according  to  Pliny,  Panegyricus 
52,  as  did  also  Demades,  according  to  Plut.,  Praec.  ger.  rei  publicae  27  820F  = 
Demetrius,  25B.  See  in  general  L.  Jerphagnon,  “Damnatio  memoriae;  Essai  sur  le 
traitement  des  nuisances  de  I’histoire,”  in  Du  banal  au  merveilleux.  Melanges  offerts  d 
Lucien  Jerphagnon.  Cahiers  de  Fontenay,  nos.  55-7  (Fontenay-Saint  Cloud,  1989)  7- 
49.  I  am  grateful  to  Tiziano  Dorandi  for  this  last  reference. 

24  Mejer  1978, 53^. 
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Diogenes  recounts  later  in  his  narrative,  actually  outside  what  we 
might  call  his  “biography  proper,”  that  when  Demetrius  was  being  vi¬ 
ciously  prosecuted  (ecfUKOtpavieixo),  Menander,  the  comic  poet,  was 
nearly  hauled  into  court  (in  307  BC?)  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  Demetrius  (5.79  =  1).  He  adds  that  Telesphorus,  the 
cousin  of  Demetrius,  intervened  and  saved  him  from  this  fate.^^  This 
appears  to  be  another  instance  of  “author’s  remarks,”  for  Diogenes  in¬ 
terrupts  the  report,  saying  parenthetically,  “for  I  learn  this,  too.”  He  ne¬ 
glects  again,  however,  to  mention  his  source.  Indeed,  other  friends  and 
associates  of  Demetrius  were  prosecuted  or  forced  to  answer  accusa¬ 
tions  at  this  time,  namely  Dinarchus  and  Theophrastus  and  the  schools 
of  philosophers.^^ 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Diogenes  omits  mention  of  the  events  which 
transpired  in  Demetrius’  life  while  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in  exile  in 
Thebes,  from  307/6  to  298/7  or  297/6  BC.^^  Instead,  when  we  recapture 
the  thread  of  Diogenes’  narrative  back  in  the  “biography  proper,”  he 
shifts  abmptly  to  the  report  from  Hermippus  that  when  Cassander  died 
(298/7  BC,  i.e.,  ten  years  after  Demetrius’  flight  from  Athens), 
Demetrius  fled  to  Ptolemy  I  Soter  in  Egypt  (5.78  =  1  =  Hermippus,  fr. 
58W.).^*  He  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  and  served  as  an 
advisor  to  the  king.  One  specific  piece  of  advice  which  Diogenes  tells  us 
Demetrius  gave  to  Ptolemy  was  that  he  should  confer  royal  power  on  his 
children  by  his  wife  Eurydice  (5.78  =  1).  Diogenes  explains  very  little  to 
us  here.  We  know  that  Eurydice  was  Antipater’s  daughter — thus  the  sis¬ 
ter  of  Cassander — and  the  aunt  of  Ptolemy  Soter’s  other,  later  wife  and 


See  D.  Potter,  “Telesphoros,  Cousin  of  Demetrius;  A  Note  on  the  Trial  of 
Menander,”  Historia  36  (1987)  491-5,  and  D.  Wiles,  “Menander’s  Dyskolos  and 
Demetrios  of  Phaleron’s  Dilemma;  A  Study  of  the  Play  in  Its  Historical  Context-The 
Trial  of  Phokion,  the  Ideals  of  a  Moderate  Oligarch,  and  the  Rancour  of  the  Disenfran¬ 
chised,”  G&R  31  (1984)  170-9. 

Dinarchus  (Ps.-Plut.  Vitae  decern  oratorum  850C-E  and  Dion.  Hal.  De  Dinarcho 
2);  Theophrastus  and  other  philosophers  (DL5.38,  Alexis  Comicus  ap.  Athen.  13.610F, 
Pollux,  Onomasticon  9.42;  cf.  Athen.  1 1 .508F;  for  a  general  overview,  see  Ferguson 
1911,95-108. 

Diodorus  20.45.2  =  30  and  Plut.  Vita  Demetrii  9.3  =  29,  say  that  Demetrius  fled 
first  to  Thebes  provided  with  safe  conduct  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Plutarch  adds 
that  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  had  more  to  fear  from  the  Athenians  than  the  enemy. 

Ptolemy  Soter  invited  many  poets  and  philosophers  to  his  court  at  Alexandria, 
notably  Theophrastus,  who  declined  (DL  5.37),  and  Strato,  who  accepted,  becoming 
tutor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (DL  5.58  =  fr.  IW.  and  the  Suda,  s.v.  Stpaxcov,  SI  185 
=  fr.  25W.) 
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stepsister,  Berenike.  Eurydice  was  also  the  mother  of  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  and  this  was  the  son  whom  Demetrius  advised  Ptolemy  to 
name  as  his  heir.  Diogenes  tells  us  that  Ptolemy  did  not  listen  to 
Demetrius’  advice,  but  instead  gave  the  power  to  his  son  by  Berenike, 
Ptolemy  11  Philadelphus,  whose  name  Diogenes  does  not  mention.^^ 
When  Ptolemy  I  Soter  died  in  283/2  (he  had  made  his  son  Philadelphus 
joint  ruler  in  285),  Philadelphus  thought  it  fitting  to  have  Demetrius 
guarded  in  the  countryside — ^perhaps  he  knew  about  Demetrius’  advice 
to  his  father  that  he  not  be  invested  with  the  royal  power — ^until  he 
should  make  some  decision  about  him.^®  Demetrius  eventually  died  in 
confinement  from  a  snake  bite.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  in  the 
section  on  death. 

Immediately  after  the  notice  of  Demetrius’  death,  Diogenes  parades 
out  his  own  epigram  on  Demetrius.  In  most  lives  these  verses  signal  the 
end  of  what  I  have  called  the  “biography  proper.”  As  a  result,  it  comes  as 
something  of  a  surprise  to  find,  after  the  epigram,  a  citation  from 
Heraclides’  (Lembus’?)  Epitome  of  Sotion’s  Successions  (Sotion,  fr. 
18W.),  in  which  Demetrius’  own  words  are  quoted:  “When  Ptolemy 
(Soter)  wanted  to  hand  over  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Philadelphus, 
Demetrius  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying,  ‘What  you  give  to  another,  you 
don’t  have’”  (5.78  =  1).  Hermippus,  whom  Diogenes  had  cited  earlier 
for  the  account  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  and  Demetrius’ 
death  by  a  snake  bite,  seems  not  to  have  reported  these  words  of 
Demetrius,  although  they  would  have  fit  well  into  his  account  which 
Diogenes  lifted  from  Hermippus’  work.  Then  Diogenes  appends  a  fur¬ 
ther  afterthought  dealing  with  the  near  trial  of  Menander  mentioned  ear¬ 
lier  (5.79  =  1),  which  concludes  the  “biography  proper”  and  leads  into 
the  list  of  Demetrius’  writings. 

5.  Other  Important  Items:  Under  this  mbric  I  have  placed  other  infor¬ 
mation  included  by  Diogenes  which  does  not  fit  well  under  others. 
Diogenes  had  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  the  Memorabilia  of 
Favorinus  that  Demetrius  had  been  a  member  of  the  household  of 
Conon  (5.75  =  1  =  Favorinus,  fr.  7  Mensching).  Shortly  thereafter, 
Diogenes  again  cites  the  same  work  of  Favorinus  for  the  statement  that 

See  Fraser  1972, 321ff.,  and  F.M.  Heichelheim,  “Berenice  (1),”  0:^ord  Classi¬ 
cal  Dictionary,  2nd  ed.  (Oxford,  1970)  165. 

30  See  Wehrli  1968, 560. 
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Demetrius  suffered  violence  at  the  hands  of  Cleon  (Favorinus,  fr.  11 
Mensching).  Von  der  Miihll  and  Wehrli  suggested  that  we  should  read 
Conon  for  Cleon.^*  In  connection  with  this  we  can  observe  that  in  the 
Suda  entry  for  Demetrius  it  is  reported  that  “He  (Demetrius)  was  so 
good-looking  that  he  was  even  slanderously  said  to  have  been  the  be¬ 
loved  of  Neon”  (A429  =  2).  Here  again  the  name  looks  suspicious  and 
Wehrli  and  Mensching,  considering  a  similar  confusion,  suggest  chang¬ 
ing  Neon  to  Cleon  or  perhaps  Conon.^^  If  we  read  the  two  fragments 
together  and  insert  Cleon  (or  Conon?)  in  both,  we  have  a  curious  bit  of 
information.  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  was  the  beloved  of  Cleon  (or 
Conon)  and  suffered  violence  at  his  hands.  Whether  this  is  a  case  of 
sexual  abuse  is  difficult  to  decide. 

The  first  sentence  after  Diogenes’  catalogue  of  Demetrius’  writings 
seems  to  be  a  general  yet  very  positive  remark  on  Demetrius’  literary 
style:  “His  style  is  philosophical  mixed  with  a  rhetorical  intensity”  (5.82 
=  85).  Diogenes  probably  did  not  read  Demetrius’  writings  himself,  so 
this  must  be  the  judgment  of  one  of  his  sources.  Perhaps  most  striking  is 
the  fact  that  Diogenes  makes  no  mention  whatsoever  of  Demetrius’  con¬ 
nection  with  the  establishment  of  the  library  and  museum  in  Alexandria, 
although  many  other  authors  have  much  to  say  about  this.^^ 

6.  Anecdotes:  Lamia,  or  Lameia,  was  Athenian,  the  daughter  of 
Cleanor,  according  to  Polemon  as  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (13.577C),  but 
probably  not  euyevfiq,  although  Diogenes  asserts  as  much  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Favorinus  (5.76  =  1  =  Favorinus,  fr.  7  Mensching),  for  she  is  said 
to  have  been  an  auA,qTp{(;  (“flute-girl”)  by  Machon  as  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (13.577E).  Still,  Demetrius  may  have  been  involved  with  her 
in  some  sort  of  amorous  relationship,  probably  before  she  became  the 
beloved  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.^'^It  is  not  certain  whether  he  married 
her  or  anyone  else,  although  Diogenianus-Choeroboscus  registers  her  as 
his  yuvfi  {Orthographia  [Cramer,  Anecd.  Gr.  Oxon.  2.239  =  6),  but  it 

Wehrli  1967, 14  (app.  crit.  to  fr,  38);  von  der  Muhll  is  credited  with  this  conjec¬ 
ture  by  E.  Mensching  (ed.),  Favorin  von  Arelate:  Der  erste  Teil  der  Fragmente. 
Memorabilien  und  Omnigena  Historia.  Texte  und  Kommentare  3  (Berlin,  1963)  80. 

Wehrli  1967,  14  {app.  crit.  to  fr.  36);  Mensching  1963,  81  n.  4. 

33  See  39.  40,  58B,  59  and  61-3. 

3"^  Jacoby,  FGrH  IIB.643.  See  the  remarks  of  Mensching  1963, 74,  who  professes 
his  belief  that  there  is  here  another  confusion  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  with  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 
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seems  clear  that  Demetrius  had  at  least  one  child,  for  Athenaeus 
(4. 167E-F  =  7)  quotes  Hegesander  about  a  grandson  of  Demetrius,  like¬ 
wise  named  Demetrius,  who  was  made  into  one  of  the  six  thesmothetai 
at  Athens  by  Antigonus  Gonatas  in  the  third  century  BC.^^ 

7.  Apophthegms/Sayings:  Diogenes  introduces  all  sorts  of  utterances 
into  his  accounts  of  philosophers’  lives.  Like  the  anecdotes  which 
Diogenes  also  regularly  includes  about  his  subjects  and  with  which 
characteristic  sayings  are  often  found,  a  philosopher’s  words  in  certain 
circumstances  or  situations  serve  to  illustrate  his  character,  to  present 
his  f|0O(;,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  Diogenes’  main  purpose,  not  to 
demonstrate  his  Tcpd^eu;  or  intellectual  achievements.^^ 

Diogenes  offers  us  eight  sayings  of  Demetrius,  only  one  of  which  has 
anything  like  a  context,  i.e.,  the  one  about  how  he  felt  about  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  statues  (5.82  =  1  The  rest  are  given  one  after  the  other  with 
no  background  information  to  aid  our  understanding  about  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  words  were  said.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
sayings  of  Demetrius  are  not  made  an  integral  part  of  his  biography  but 
occur  in  a  separate  and  separable  section  of  the  narrative,  after  his  cata¬ 
logue  of  writings.^*  It  is  possible  that  Diogenes  merely  lifted  these  say¬ 
ings  from  some  collection,  for  gnomologies  and  anthologies  did  indeed 
exist  in  Diogenes’  time  and  perhaps  even  earlier.^^  It  must  also  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  often  the  attribution  of  an  utterance  to  a  particular  individual 


On  this  Demetrius  (now  to  be  identified  with  the  subject  of  the  inscription  IG 
297 1 )  see  the  remarks  of  Stephen  Tracy  in  the  present  collection  and  in  Political  Ac¬ 
tivities  above. 

Mejer  1978,  91  and  Sollenberger  1992,  3839-40. 

3^  The  same  saying  is  attributed  to  Aristides  with  only  one  minor  difference — 
KatEPa>,ov  for  KateaTpevirav — in  the  Gnomologium  Vaticanum  no.  48  (see  L. 
Stembach,  “De  gnomologio  Vaticano  inedito  I,”  Wiener  Studien  9  [1887]  197  and  H. 
Gottschalk,  “Addenda  Peripatetica,”  Phronesis  18  [1973]  93). 

38  Much  like  the  sayings  which  Diogenes  attributes  to  Aristotle  (5.17-21)  and 
others. 

3^  Collections  of  sayings  are  claimed  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
BC;  see  O.  Schulthess,  ‘Tvcbpri,”  RE  7  (1912)  1481-1500,  W.  Gemoll,  Das  Apoph- 
thegma:  Literarhistorische  Studien  (Wien  and  Leipzig,  1924)  34ff.,  K.  Homa  and  K.  von 
Fritz,  “Gnome,  Gnomendichtung,  Gnomologia,”  RE  Suppl.  6  (1935)  74-89,  F.  Wehrli, 
“Gnome,  Anecdote  und  Biographie,”  MH  30  (1973)  193-208,  and  J.  F.  Kindstrand, 
“Diogenes  Laertius  and  the  ‘Chriae’  Tradition,”  Diogene  Laerzio  storico  del  pensiero 
antico.  Elenchos  7  (Naples,  1986)  233-8,  Demetrius  himself  is  credited  with  what  seem 
to  have  been  collections  of  sayings,  e.g.,  Xpeicov  a'  (5.81  =  1)  and  Twv  ejtta  ootpcbv 
dnoipO^pata  (Stob.  Eel.  3.1.172=  87);  see  Wehrli’s  comments  a^//oc.  (1967,68-70). 
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can  be  questioned;  unless  we  find  the  words  in  the  works  of  that  person, 
there  is  little  way  to  determine  whether  the  attribution  is  indeed  correct. 
A  single  saying  is  often  found  attributed  to  many  different  people  or  is 
found  attributed  to  the  same  person  a  second  time  in  only  slightly 
changed  form.  Given  the  easy  transferability  of  sayings  from  one  person 
to  another,  their  “floating”  nature,  we  should  do  well  to  be  cautious 
about  their  attribution  to  a  particular  individual.'*®  Diogenes  himself 
may  have  been  wary  of  this,  for  he  adds  after  the  last  saying  of 
Demetrius  that  “All  these  sayings  seem  (6ok8i)  to  be  attributed  to  him” 
(DL  5.83  =  1). 

Due  to  the  impersonal  nature  of  most  of  Demetrius’  sayings  Wehrli 
suggested  that  they  were  excerpted  from  some  of  his  speeches  or  liter¬ 
ary  works.***  The  themes  of  the  sayings,  mostly  ethical  and  political, 
partly  support  this  suggestion:  his  reaction  to  the  desecration  of  his  stat¬ 
ues  (perhaps  from  his  memoirs,  IlEpi  xfic;  bEKaexiaq  or  ’AGrjvaicov 
Kaxabpopfj),  luck  or  chance  accompanies  wealth — ^the  blind  leading 
the  blind  (perhaps  from  his  work  IlEpl  xuxTjq),  the  power  of  the  eye¬ 
brows  to  dominate  the  face  may  have  been  part  of  one  of  his  rhetorical 
writings.  The  others,  however,  are  hard  to  assign  to  specific  works:  how 
to  deal  with  proudly  arrogant  people,  political  eloquence  is  like  steel  is 
in  battle,  the  honor  and  respect  which  children  owe  to  others,  and  a 
sneering  statement  about  a  pompous  young  man. 

8.  Chronological  Information:  Diogenes  gives  us  few  firm  indications 
of  dates  in  the  life  of  Demetrius.  First  he  tells  us  that  Demetrius 
“ap^aoGai  xqq  TcoA-ixEiaq  when  Harpalus,  fleeing  from  Alexander, 
came  to  Athens”  (5.75  =  fr.  6W.).  As  has  been  seen,  if  we  take  these 
words  to  mean  that  Demetrius  entered  political  life  in  this  year  (324  BC) 
as  is  most  probable,  the  very  latest  that  he  could  have  been  bom  would 
have  been  342  BC,  since  youths  were  registered  as  citizens  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Bayer  and  Wehrli**^  force  back  Demetrius’  date  of  birth,  per¬ 
haps  to  350  and  later  Wehrli**^  pushes  Demetrius’  birth  back  even  fur¬ 
ther,  to  360  BC,  based  on  the  Eusebius-Hieronymus  report,  “Demetrius 


See  J.  Fairweather,  “Fiction  in  the  Biographies  of  Ancient  Writers,”  Ancient 
Society  5  (1974)  266-7,  and  Wehrli  1973, 193-208. 

'‘I  Wehrli  1967,  70  and  1968,  519-20. 

^*2  Bayer  1942,  1  and  Wehrli  1967, 49. 

See  n.  19  above. 
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Falereus  habetur  illustris”  {Chron.,  01.  115  [i.e.,  320  BC]  =  14),  which 
I  consider  equivalent  to  a  statement  about  Demetrius’  floruit. 

Diogenes  also  states  that  Demetrius  fled  to  Ptolemy  after  Cassander 
died,  i.e.,  in  297/6,  omitting  mention  of  what  transpired  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  (307/6-297/6).  Since  Diogenes  relates  that  Demetrius  was 
imprisoned  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  died  from  a  snake  bite  (5.78  = 
1 ),  it  seems  best  to  say  that  Demetrius  did  not  die  before  285  BC,  when 
Philadelphus  was  made  joint  ruler  with  his  father,  and  probably  did  not 
die  until  after  Ptolemy  Soter  died  and  his  son  became  sole  monarch  in 
283/2  BC. 

Thus,  if  Demetrius  were  bom  in  342  BC  at  the  very  latest,  we  can 
reckon  that  he  died  at  least  at  the  age  of  59  or  60,  or  if  we  adopt  as  his 
year  of  birth  350  BC,  at  the  age  of  67  or  68  or,  at  the  most,  if  we  accept 
Wehrli’s  suggestion  that  he  was  bora  in  360  BC,  at  the  age  of  77  or  78. 
More  precise  figures  than  this  seem  impossible,  given  the  present  state 
of  our  information. 

9.  Death:  Diogenes  rarely  concerns  himself  with  the  date  of  his 
subject’s  death;  he  is  more  interested  in  the  manner  and  circumstances 
of  death.  Although  one  naturally  expects  to  read  an  account  of  a 
person’s  death  in  a  biography,  death — especially  the  manner  of  death — 
was  a  particular  fascination  of  most  ancient  biographers,  and  the  de¬ 
scription  of  amazing  and  incredible  deaths  of  famous  people  became 
firmly  established  as  a  distinct  and  standard  topos  in  Hellenistic  biogra¬ 
phy.  Hermippus  was  clearly  one  biographer  who  indulged  in  this  curi¬ 
ous  predilection,''^  as  we  can  judge  from  the  many  accounts  of  philoso¬ 
phers’  deaths  which  Diogenes  reports  from  Hermippus.''^ 

Diogenes  tells  us  that  Demetrius,  having  been  imprisoned  in  the 
Egyptian  countryside  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  spent  his  last  days  in 
dejection  (d0u|i6xepov)  and  died  in  his  sleep  from  the  effects  of  a  snake 
bite.  He  was  buried  in  the  precinct  of  Busiris  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile  near 
Diospolis  (5.78  =  1).  Diogenes  leads  the  reader  to  believe  that  the  snake 


F.  Wehrli,  Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles,  Suppl.  1:  Hermippos  der  Kallimacheer 
(Basel,  1974)  105;  see  also  A.  Ronconi,  “Exitus  illustrium  virorum,”  Reallexicon  fur 
Antike  und  Christentwn:  Sachworterbuch  zur  Auseinandersetzung  des  Christentums 
mit  der  antiken  Welt,  Bd.  6,  ed.  T.  Klauser,  1258-68  (Stuttgart,  1966). 

"5  I.e.,  1.72,  2.13,  2.109,  2.120,  2.142,  3.2,  4.44,  5.78,  5.91,  6.99-100,  9.4,  9.27, 
9.43,  and  10.15. 
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bite  was  an  accident,  especially  from  his  vague  use  of  ncoq,  “somehow.” 
Jacoby,"^  designating  the  assassination  as  being  due  to  libido  regis,  be¬ 
lieved  that  Ptolemy  was  responsible  for  Demetrius’  death,  basing  this 
on  what  Cicero  reports:  “We  hear  that  the  man  . . .  was  deprived  of  life  in 
that  very  same  Egyptian  kingdom  when  an  asp  was  applied  to  his  body” 
(Pro  Rabirio  Postumo  9.23  =  42).  Diogenes’  account,  however,  does 
not  support  the  suggestion  that  Ptolemy  had  Demetrius  executed,  but 
rather  that  it  was  a  case  of  suicide."*^  Suicide  is  indeed  regularly  the  re¬ 
sult  in  tales  featuring  the  dGupia-death  motif,  i.e.,  the  advisor  who  has 
fallen  into  disfavor  with  the  monarch,  and  as  a  result  has  become  de¬ 
spondent  (Demetrius  dGupotepov  Sifiye,  writes  Diogenes)  and  in  the 
examples  often  given  in  works  entitled  flepl  cpuyfif;.  This  motif  of 
dGupia  in  connection  with  a  person’s  death  occurs  elsewhere  in 
Diogenes’  work  and  in  two  other  instances  when  he  is  taking  informa¬ 
tion  from  Hermippus:  e.g.,  1.95,  2.112,  2.142  (Hermippus,  fr.  38  W), 
4.3, 6.99  (Hermippus,  fr.,  39W.).4« 

10.  Writings:  Diogenes  is  due  many  thanks  for  having  preserved  a  list 
of  writings  for  as  many  philosophers  as  he  has.  While  these  lists  may 
sadden  us  because  they  highlight  how  very  little  of  an  individual 
philosopher’s  output  has  come  down  to  us,  they  also  afford  us  a  glance 
at  the  sort  of  research  and  study  in  which  an  individual  engaged.  More¬ 
over,  since  titles  can  disclose  general  interests  and  thus  give  us  some 
idea  of  career  patterns  or  aspirations,  and  even  reveal  character,  we 
should  look  at  them  closely."^^ 


F.  Jacoby,  FGrH  IIB  p.  643. 

'  So  believed  C.  Ostermann,  Commentatio  de  Demetrii  Phalerei  vita,  rebus  gestis 
et  scriptorum  reliquiis  [Hersfeld  and  Fulda,  1847  and  1857]  2.15  and  E.  Zeller,  Die 
Philosophie  der  Griechen  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung,  3rd  ed.,  Bd.  2.2 
(Leipzig,  1879)  898.  F.  Susemihl,  however,  in  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Literatur 
in  der  Alexandrinerzeit  (Leipzig,  1891-2)  1:139  n.  695,  writes;  “Voneinem  Selbstmord 
. . .  ist  hier  keine  Rede.” 

See  Wehrli  1974, 105  and  W.  Cronert,  Kolotes  und  Menedemos  (Leipzig,  1906) 

2-3. 

Diogenes  himself  says  several  times  that  a  man’s  writing  can  help  to  reveal  his 
nature  and  character,  e.g.,  2.56,  2.63, 3.23,  3.34, 6.14, 7.180, 7.185, 9.1,  and  9.28;  see 
also  D.  R.  Stuart,  “Author’s  Lives  as  Revealed  in  their  Works:  A  Critical  R6sum6,” 
Classical  Studies  in  Honor  of  J.  C.  Rolfe,  ed  G.  Hadzsits  (Philadelphia,  1931)  301; 
Fairweather  1974,  233-6,  and  Mejer  1978,  3. 
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Diogenes  includes  a  list  of  Demetrius’  writings  containing  45  titles 
(5.80-1).  All  except  one  of  the  first  nine  titles  consists  of  more  than  one 
book;  all  the  rest  are  monographs.  The  arrangement  is  according  to  sub¬ 
ject  matter  or  thematic  content,  but  there  are  problems  here.^°  In  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  catalogue,  Diogenes  gives  what  look  to  be  subject- 
headings,  for  he  writes;  “Of  these  books,  some  are  historical,  some  po¬ 
litical,  some  about  poets,  some  rhetorical,  collections  of  both  public 
speeches  and  ambassadorial  speeches,  but  also  of  Aesop’s  fables  and 
many  others”  (5.80  =  1). 

In  the  list  which  follows,  the  titles  start  to  follow  the  groupings  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  introduction,  but  after  the  ninth  title  we  get  a  series  of  ten 
titles  of  dialogues  (beginning  with  nToX,£paio<;  a').  After  these  the  list 
resumes  with  political  works,  historical  works,  etc.  Jacoby  made  the 
attractive  suggestion  that  this  list  really  consists  of  two  separate  cata¬ 
logues,  an  original  and  a  supplement.^  ^  This  may  be  supported  in  part  by 
the  double  occurrence  of  a  work  flepl  vopcov  in  one  book  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  places  in  the  catalogue.  We  may  note  further  that  the  second  list  is 
less  systematically  organized  than  the  first;  maybe  there  is  no  order. 

There  are  a  number  of  titles  of  works  omitted  by  Diogenes  or  his 
source(s),  for  we  find  them  cited  by  other  authors.^^  It  would  be  helpful 
to  know  what  Diogenes’  source  was.  No  one  to  my  knowledge  has  ever 
made  a  solid  identification  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  now.^^ 
Most  likely  it  was  not  Hermippus,  for  he  appears  to  have  used  definite 
schemes  in  listing:  e.g.,  alphabetization,  as  in  the  case  of  Theophrastus’ 
writings.^**  Moreover,  the  absence  of  any  stichometric  notice  in 
Demetrius’  list  may  indicate  that  it  was  not  derived  from  an  Alexandrian 
source,  for  indicating  the  number  of  axixoi  or  enri  of  a  work  or  corpus  of 


Likewise,  the  catalogue  of  writings  which  Diogenes  gives  for  Heraclides  of 
Pontus  (5.86-8)  is  in  large  measure  arranged  according  to  subject  or  thematic  content. 
See  F.  Wehrli,  Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles,  Bd.  7:  Herakleides  Pontikos,  2nd  ed.  (Basel, 
1967-8)  64-5. 

51  Jacoby,  FGrH  11 B  p.  643. 

52  See  Wehrli  1967,  56. 

53  U.  von  Wilamowitz,  Antigonos  von  Karystos.  Philologische  Untersuchungen  4 
(Berlin,  1881)  46  and  E.  Martini,  “Demetrios  (85),”  RE  4  (1901)  2828,  tentatively 
suggested  Hermippus. 

5^1  5.42-50.  See  K.  Usener,  Analecta  Theophrastea  (Diss.  Bonn:  Leipzig,  1858) 
22-4  (rpt.  in  Kleine  Schriften.  ed.  L.  Radermacher,  vol.  I  [Leipzig,  1912]),  O. 
Regenbogen,  “Theophrastos  (3),”  RE  Suppl.  7  (1940)  1366-9,  and  Sollenberger  1992, 
3854-5. 
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works  became  a  common  practice  in  Alexandria  in  the  third  century 
BC.^^  Interestingly  enough,  in  his  introduction  to  the  book  list  Diogenes 
unequivocally  states:  “In  the  number  of  his  books  and  verses  (or  “lines” 
axixoi)  he  surpassed  almost  all  Peripatetics  of  his  time”  (5.80  =  1), 
Even  so,  Diogenes  gives  us  no  actual  total  of  lines  for  Demetrius’ 
works.  Moreover,  the  forty-five  titles  listed,  most  of  them  in  one  book, 
do  not  correspond  with  his  contention  that  he  wrote  more  than  almost  all 
of  his  contemporaries. 

11.  Homonyms:  We  frequently  find  a  list  of  people  appended  to 
Diogenes’  “Lives” — lists  not  only  of  philosophers  or  writers,  but  also  of 
other  artists  and  persons  of  note — who  had  the  same  name  as  the  subject 
of  the  life  he  is  composing.  Lists  of  namesakes  were  incorporated  early 
into  biographies,  perhaps  they  were  a  feature  of  Callimachus’  Pinakes, 
being  transmitted  along  with  the  biographies  which  Diogenes  and  oth¬ 
ers  used  as  their  sources.  The  mid-first  century  BC  work  of  Demetrius 
of  Magnesia,  On  Poets  and  Authors  of  the  Same  Name,  will  have  been, 
by  virtue  of  its  title  alone,  a  major  source  for  these  lists  of  namesakes. 
Although  Diogenes  clearly  had  access  to  Demetrius’  work,^^  it  would 
be  rash  to  assume  that  in  every  case  such  a  list  in  its  present  form  in 
Diogenes  has  been  taken  from  Demetrius  of  Magnesia,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  life  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  Diogenes  does  not  cite  his  source 
for  the  list.^^  Nevertheless,  some  lists  may  ultimately  derive  from 
Demetrius  of  Magnesia’s  work,  that  is,  through  intermediate  sources. 
For  there  were  other  authors  with  a  pinacographical  bent  who  also  in¬ 
corporated  lists  of  namesakes  and  whom  Diogenes  may  have  used  as  a 
source:  e.g.,  Apollonius  and  Favorinus,  in  his  Memorabilia. 

cc 

^  Of  the  five  Peripatetics  for  whom  Diogenes  provides  a  book  catalogue,  he  gives 
a  stichometric  notice  only  in  the  cases  of  Aristotle,  Strato,  and  Theophrastus.  On  this 
feature  of  Alexandrian  bibliographic  practice,  see  T.  Birt,  Das  antike  Buchwesen  in 
seinem  Verhaltniss  zur  Literatur  (Berlin,  1882)  204-5,  214,  and  286.  K.  Ohly, 
“Stichometrische  Untersuchungen,”  Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,  Beiheft  61 
(Leipzig,  1928)  4-22,  and  R.  Blum,  Kallimachos  und  die  Uteraturverzeichnung  bei 
den  Griechen  (Frankfurt,  1977)  124  and  238ff.,  now  available  in  English  as  The 
Alexandrian  Library  and  the  Origin  of  Bibliography,  tr.  H.H.  Wellisch.  Wisconsin  Stud¬ 
ies  in  Classics  (Madison,  1991). 

Mejer  1978, 38-9. 

5^  There  are  forty-three  instances  of  homonym-listings  in  Diogenes’  work  and  in 
only  two  of  them  does  he  cite  his  source — Demetrius  of  Magnesia  (1.38  and  1.79; 
perhaps  8.84  is  another  instance  where  he  used  Demetrius,  since  he  is  named  just 
before  this). 
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In  his  vita  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Diogenes 
does  not  simply  offer  a  barren  list  of  names,  but  for  each  Demetrius 
there  is  some  distinctive,  individualizing  feature,  trait,  or  achievement 
which  sets  each  person  apart  from  others  who  had  the  same  name.  In  his 
regular  manner  Diogenes  reserves  the  list  as  a  separate,  detachable  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  “life,”  and,  as  usual,  but  not  always,  at  the  tail  end  of  his 
narrative.  Further,  there  is  a  discernible  order  to  the  twenty  Demetrii  in 
this  list,  as  Mejer  has  shown prose  writers  are  separated  from  poets 
(as  we  expect  from  the  title  of  Demetrius  of  Magnesia’s  book)  and  the 
listing  in  each  section  is  not  systematic  but  mostly  chronological,  al¬ 
though  not  completely  so.  All  of  the  men  listed  are  prior  to  Demetrius  of 
Magnesia,  but  not  all  the  famous  or  well-known  Demetrii  are  listed; 
notable  exceptions  are  Demetrius  of  Sparta  and  the  Jewish  Demetrius.^^ 

Although  Diogenes  has  not  provided  us  with  all  the  information 
which  seems  to  have  been  readily  available  to  him,  he  has  given  us  some 
details  that  we  would  otherwise  not  know.  He  did  adopt  his  standard 
means  of  composition  by  “rubrics,”  which  brings  the  life  of  Demetrius 
of  Phalerum  at  least  formally  into  line  with  others.  While  some  of  these 
reports  are  of  questionable  value  and  historicity,  and  when  we  have  got¬ 
ten  rid  of  what  can  be  shown  to  be  wrong  or  fictitious,  the  meager 
amount  with  which  we  are  left  still  helps  us  to  know  something  about 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum.  When  we  supplement  Diogenes’  account  with 
information  from  other  authors,  our  picture  of  the  man  does  become  a 
bit  clearer,  but  with  this,  too,  we  must  beware  of  errors,  mistakes,  and 
intentional  falsehoods.  Thus,  however  faded  and  brief  are  the  glimpses 
we  get  of  this  man,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  we  can  still  arrive  at  an 
impression  of  who  he  was,  what  he  was  like,  and  what  others  thought  of 
him. 


J.  Mejer,  “Demetrius  of  Magnesia:  On  Poets  and  Authors  of  the  Same  Name,” 
Hermes  109.4(1981)462. 

Mejer  1981,462. 
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Demetrius  of  Phalerum: 

Who  was  He  and  Who  was  He  Not? 


Stephen  V.  Tracy 


St.  Dow,  In  Memoriam 

To  begin  with  some  of  my  conclusions  (as  well  as  to  pick  up  on  my 
title),  Demetrius  of  Phalemm,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  believed, 
was  not  a  military  man,  clearly  not  a  dictator,  probably  not  an  anti¬ 
democratic  tyrant,  and  certainly  not  an  irrational  megalomaniac  who 
erected  a  statue  of  himself  on  every  Athenian  streetcomer.  He  was  a 
talented  negotiator,  a  competent  lawgiver,  and  quite  a  respectable 
scholar  and  philosopher.  Indeed,  he  deserves  to  be  regarded,  far  more 
than  he  currently  is,  as  a  serious  literary  figure.  He  certainly  played  a 
cmcial  role  in  the  Peripatos  and,  I  shall  strongly  argue,  in  the  foundation 
of  the  library  at  Alexandria.^ 


^  See  also  the  chapter  on  Demetrius  in  my  recent  book,  Athenian  Democracy  in 
Transition:  Attic  Letter-Cutters  of 340  to  290  B.C.  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press  1995)  36-51  and  the  bibliography  cited  in  note  1  on  page  36.  Some  sections  of 
the  present  paper  inevitably  draw  on  ideas  presented  in  the  book  though  I  have  adapted 
them  and  expanded  as  necessary. 
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Demetrius  was  also  not — and  this  will  at  first  seem  a  silly  thing  to 
claim — ^identical  with  his  grandson.  It  is  not  after  all  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge  that  he  had  a  grandson  and  namesake  who  was  a  prominent 
leader  in  Athens  just  after  the  Chremonidean  War,  that  is  toward  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  Modem  scholarship  understandably 
therefore  has  completely  confused  Demetrius  and  his  grandson.  We  will 
have  occasion  to  deal  with  this  point  in  more  detail  later.  Demetrius  the 
Elder  or  the  famous  Demetrius,  as  I  shall  refer  to  him,  became  ruler  of 
Athens  in  317  B.C.  when  he  was  about  35  to  40  years  of  age  and  mled 
for  a  decade. 

He  came  to  power  as  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  Kassander,  the  son  of  Antipater  and  mler  of  northern  Greece. 
Part  of  the  arrangements  called  for  the  placement  of  a  Macedonian  gar¬ 
rison  under  a  Macedonian  commandant  in  Piraeus.  It  was  Demetrius’ 
singular  misfortune  that  his  regime  was  the  second  one  imposed  by  the 
Macedonians  on  the  Athenians  in  a  space  of  less  than  five  years.  Even 
in  the  best  of  circumstances  people  have  little  tolerance  for  foreign  sol¬ 
diers  in  their  midst.  The  first  regime  put  in  place  by  the  Macedonians 
was  the  oligarchy  of  the  years  321  to  319  led  by  Phokion  and  Demades. 
This  oligarchy  came  about  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Athenian  defeat  in  the 
Lamian  war.  Krateros  and  Antipater,  the  victorious  Macedonian  gener¬ 
als  in  that  war,  stationed  a  garrison  in  Piraeus  for  the  first  time  in  mid- 
September  of  322  and  demanded  the  condemnation  of  the  democratic 
leaders  of  the  unsuccessful  war  effort  against  them.  Demosthenes,  as  a 
consequence,  committed  suicide  on  Poros  rather  than  be  taken  by 
Antipater’s  agents. 

This  concatenation  of  events,  viz.  the  death  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
imposition  of  a  foreign  garrison,  has  often  been  taken — wrongly,  in  my 
view — to  mark  the  end  of  Athenian  democracy.  Indeed,  I  would  suggest 
that  this  viewpoint  has  pre-conditioned  most  scholars,  ancient  and  mod¬ 
em,  to  label  as  oligarchic  any  regime  associated  with  the  Macedonians 
and,  more  specifically,  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  positive  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  our  Demetrius.  History,  in  short,  has  not  been  kind  to 
Demetrius. 

In  modem  sources  he  is  very  often  characterized  as  a  military  dictator 
and  tyrant.  William  Scott  Ferguson,  whose  book  Hellenistic  Athens  is 
still  very  influential,  describes  him  as  a  “political  dictator”  on  page  39 
and  on  page  47  adds  “for  year  after  year  he  was  elected  general  of 
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Athens.”^  W.  W.  Tam  in  volume  6  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Cambridge 
Ancient  History  page  480  says  that  “Demetrius  really  governed  Athens 
as  a  tyrant  with  Cassander’s  support.”  The  authors  of  volume  7  of  the 
second  edition  do  better  by  Demetrius  giving  more  emphasis  to  his  posi¬ 
tive  role  as  adviser  to  the  first  Ptolemy.  Peter  Green  on  pages  44  to  45  of 
his  1990  magnum  opus,  Alexander  to  Actium,  does  see  that  Demetrius 
was  a  philosopher-king,  but  his  view  of  him  is  rather  less  than  favor¬ 
able.^  On  page  45,  for  example,  he  writes  of  his  regime:  “What  hap¬ 
pened  was,  nothing  happened:  it  is  remarkable  how  much  of  Demetrius’ 
legislation  was  merely  negative...”  He  also  repeats  the  idea  that 
Demetrius  was  elected  general  year  after  year.'*  Some  of  the  ancient 
sources  even  report  that  like  some  crazed  megalomaniac  he  set  up  hun¬ 
dreds  of  statues  of  himself  all  over  Athens.  The  figures  range  from  300 
to  1500  bronze  statues.^ 

While  the  ancient  sources  are  largely  negative,  there  are  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions — Cicero,®  Strabo,'^  Diodoros,*  and  Diogenes  Laertios^  judge 
him  quite  positively.  The  hostility  towards  Demetrius  arose  first  of  all, 
as  I  have  just  intimated,  because  of  his  association  with  the 
Macedonians,  above  all  Kassander  who  became  his  political  mentor. 
Kassander  put  him  in  place  and  Demetrius  did  not  have  the  power  to  rid 
Athens  of  the  hated  Macedonian  garrison.  In  addition,  Demetrius  at¬ 
tempted  to  control  personal  expenditures  for  show  by  limiting  the 
amount  that  could  be  spent  on  such  important  family  events  as  wed¬ 
dings  and  funerals.  No  doubt  many  resented  this  as  an  intrusion  into 
their  private  affairs;  predictably,  they  responded  with  attacks  on 
Demetrius’  private  life.*° 

^Hellenistic  Athens  (Chicago:  Ares  Publishers  1974  [unchanged  reprint  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  edition  of  1911]). 

^  Alexander  to  Actium  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press  1990). 

'*So  too  C.  Mosse,  La  tyrannic  dans  la  Grece  antique  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaire 
de  France  1969)  155-66,  who  does  nevertheless  present  Demetrius  in  rather  favorable 
terms  as  “le  tyran  philosophe.” 

®  [Dio  Chrysost.]  Oratio  37.41  (1500),  D.L.  5.75  (360),  Pliny  the  Elder  Nat.Hist. 
34.12.27  (360),  Strabo  9.1.20  (300+),  Plutarch  Mor.  820E  (300),  Nepos  Miltiades  6 
(300). 

^De  Legibus  3.6. 14. 

^9.1.20. 

*18.74.3. 

^5.75. 

On  his  sumptuary  measures  see  Philochoros  in  F.  Jacoby,  Die  Fragmente  der 
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There  were  other  factors — he  was  a  philosopher  and  philosophers 
were  always  suspected  of  being  anti-democratic;  that  label  could  easily 
be  pinned  on  him.  Think,  for  example,  of  Socrates.  Moreover, 
Demetrius  himself  had  clear  connections  with  Aristotle’s  school  and 
could  easily  be  depicted  as  pro-Macedonian. 

Finally  there  was  the  big  lie  perpetrated  by  his  successors.  The  victors 
tend  after  all  to  have  the  last  say.  When  Demetrius  (soon  to  be  called) 
Poliorketes  and  his  father  King  Antigonos  seized  Athens  and  removed 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in  the  year  307,  they  posed  as  liberators  and  the 
restorers  of  democracy.  What  else  would  they  have  claimed?  The  la¬ 
bels  and  sloganeering  of  the  time  were,  if  it  is  possible,  even  more  cyni¬ 
cal  than  in  present-day  politics.  Their  real  objective  was  to  take  control 
of  Athens,  thus  weakening  Kassander.  This  they  accomplished.  They 
crushed  Kassander’s  garrison  in  Piraeus.  They  were,  on  this  account, 
above  all  eagerly  embraced  by  the  Athenians  as  liberators.  It  was  in 
connection  with  these  events  that  the  story  of  the  large  numbers  of  stat¬ 
ues  of  Demetrius  gained  currency.  The  jubilant  citizens,  so  the  story 
went,  in  the  course  of  destroying  them  even  made  some  into 
chamberpots,  unless  of  course  it  was  statues  of  Demades  to  which  they 
did  this!"  The  confusion  in  our  sources  concerning  this  colorful  detail 
should  be  warning  enough  about  the  factual  accuracy  of  the  account.*^ 
Furthermore,  if  this  really  happened,  and  in  the  huge  numbers  reported, 
the  stone  bases  of  these  statues  would  surely  have  been  reused  and  some 
of  them  at  least  should  have  survived.  Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  not  a  single 
one  has  with  certainty. 

The  view  of  our  Demetrius  as  a  military  leader  was  solidified  by  the 
discovery  at  Eleusis  in  the  late  1 8th  century  of  IG  IF  297 1 ,  a  statue  base 
of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum.  This  base  revealed  that  he  had  enjoyed  a 
distinguished  military  career  and  been  a  cavalry  leader  and  then  general 
on  at  least  three  occasions.  From  the  moment  of  discovery  it  was  natu¬ 
rally  associated  with  the  famous  Demetrius.  Indeed,  it  became  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  for  all  discussions  of  his  early  political  career — every  study 


Griechischen  Historiker  (Leiden:  Brill  1954)  328  F65  and  Cicero  de  Legibus  2.64-66; 
for  attacks  on  his  personal  life  Athenaios  12.542B-C,  E-F,  13.593E-F  and  D.L.  5.76. 
"  Plutarch  Mor.  820E. 

I  7 

It  is  also  quite  probable  that  our  sources  have  at  times  confused  reports  about  our 
Demetrius  with  those  about  Demetrius  Poliorketes.  See  M.  Sollenberger’s  account  of 
Diogenes  Laertios’  life  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in  the  present  collection. 
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of  Demetrius  relies  on  it^^ — and  the  linchpin  underlying  the  depiction  of 
Demetrius  during  his  years  of  political  power  in  Athens  as  the  man  on 
the  horse,  the  military  dictator.  But  this  inscription,  it  can  now  be 
shown,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  famous  Demetrius  because  it  belongs 
to  the  mid-third  century 

The  lettering  on  this  base  is  the  work  of  the  Cutter  of  IG  IP  788.'^  This 
man’s  inscribing  career  extended  from  about  the  year  270  to  about  the 
year  235  B.C.  Moreover,  since  the  general  on  the  base  was  honored  by 
the  garrisons  at  Eleusis,  Panakton,  and  Phyle,  he  must  be  the  general 
over  the  Eleusinian  territory  this  generalship  did  not  exist  at  the  time 
of  the  Elder  Demetrius,  i.e.  ca.  314.  At  the  time  of  the  Athenaion 
Politeia  and  down  to  at  least  the  year  290  B.C.,  there  was  just  one  gen¬ 
eral  over  the  entire  Attic  countryside  with  the  title  strategos  etci  xtiv 
%copav.’^  Not  later  than  the  year  265,  this  single  office  was  divided  into 
a  general  for  the  coastal  region  (etti  xt^v  xcopav  tf|v  rcapaA^iav)**  and 
another  for  the  Eleusinian  district,  which  included  Panakton  and  Phyle 
(etcI  xfiv  xcopav  xt]v  in'  ’E^Euaivoq).*’  Therefore,  the  statue  base  from 
Eleusis  can  date  no  earlier  than  the  year  270  B.C.  It  can  not  refer  to  the 
famous  Demetrius,  but  must  refer  to  his  grandson  of  the  same  name, 
who  was  the  agent  of  Antigonos  Gonatas  in  Athens  about  the  year  260  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Chremonidean  War.^® 


See,  for  example,  the  account  in  J.  K.  Davies,  Athenian  Propertied  Families, 
600-300  B.C.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press  1971)  no.  3455. 

‘^See  S.  V.  Tracy,  “Hands  in  Greek  Epigraphy  -  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,”  in  Boeotia 
Antigua  IV,  ed.  J.  M.  Fossey  (Amsterdam  1994)  151-61 ,  for  a  brief  initial  presentation 
of  this  discovery  and  some  of  its  ramifications. 

Tracy  1995,  171-74. 

*^The  earliest  occurrence  of  mention  of  the  garrison  at  Eleusis  as  a  separate  entity 
is  IG  IF  1272  of  267/6.  The  three  garrisons  together  occur  in  IG  IF  1299  (236/5), 
1303  (218/7),  1304  (211/0),  and  1305,  1306,  and  1307,  all  of  the  late  third  century 
B.C. 

Ath. Pol.  61;  O.  W.  Reinmuth,  The  Ephebic  Inscriptions  of  the  Fourth  Century 
B.C.  (Leiden:  Brill  1971)  no.  15  lines  2-3  (I.  side)  of  probably  329/8;  IG  IF  2847  of 
fin.  s.  IV  a.,  and  682  line  24  of  ca.  290. 

See  Supplementum  Epigraphicum  Graecum  24  no.  1 54  of  the  year  of  Peithidemos 
i26Sm— for  the  year  Hesperia  51  [1988]  309), /GIF  2854  of  ca.  258,  and/GlF2856 
and  J.  Pouilloux,  La  Forteresse  de  Rhamnonte  (Paris:  E.  De  Boccard  1954)  118-20 
no.  7,  both  of  ca.  250. 

^^IG  IF  3460  of  the  year  of  Antimachos,  who  is  known  from  a  recently  discovered 
inscription  (as  yet  unpublished)  to  have  been  archon  soon  after  the  Chremonidean 
war,  and  1 287  of  ca.  250. 

^^Obscurely  known,  his  patronymic  came  to  light  only  in  1978  {Hesperia  A1  [1978] 
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In  1969  another  base  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Demetrius, 
Epigraphical  Museum  inv.  no.  1 3379,  was  published  with  an  inadequate 
photograph  in  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique}^  Only  in  June 
of  this  year  (1995)  was  I  able  to  travel  to  Athens  to  examine  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  this  base.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  date  the  lettering  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  it  is  not  stoichedon  and,  despite  its  height,  a  centimeter  and  a  half 
high,  it  is  lightly  inscribed.  The  workmanship  is  not  of  the  best  quality. 
Double  cutting  is  very  evident  and  the  strokes  are  not  made  with  preci¬ 
sion.  This  lettering  is  probably  the  work  of  a  local  cutter  who  hailed 
from  where  the  base  was  found,  namely  in  the  deme  of  Sphettos  which 
is  located  east  of  Mt.  Hymettos  in  the  mesogaia.  Although  it  could  be 
work  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  I  judge  it  more  likely  that 
this  particular  lettering  dates  to  the  third  century.^^  I  suspect  this  base 
too  was  for  a  statue  of  Demetrius  the  Younger.  Thus,  there  is  as  yet  no 
certain  surviving  base  of  a  statue  of  Demetrius  the  Elder. 

And  once  IG  IF  297 1 ,  the  statue  base  from  Eleusis,  has  been  removed 
from  the  dossier  of  evidence  applicable  to  him,  we  possess  no  reliable 
evidence  that  our  Demetrius  ever  held  a  generalship  or  had  an  active 
military  career.  I  hardly  need  add  that  the  fact  that  he  wrote  a  work  in 
two  books  entitled  STpaTTiyiKCov  constitutes  no  proof  that  he  had  any 
practical  experience  as  a  leader  of  men  in  warfare.^^  Indeed,  when  the 
son  of  Antigonos  attacked  Athens  in  the  spring  of  the  year  307, 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  withdrew  before  the  major  military  engage¬ 
ment,  the  assault  on  the  garrison  in  Mounychia,  took  place.  He  satisfied 
himself  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  city  and  received  a  safe-conduct  to 
Thebes.^'^  The  lone  report  of  Poly  ainos^^  that  describes  Demetrius  at  this 


281).  Ferguson  1974,  183  surmised  that  he  was  the  man  appointed  by  Antigonos 
Gonatas  as  thesmothetes  (Athenaios  4. 1 67F)  and  Habicht  {Studien  zur  Geschichte  Athens 
in  hellenistischer  Zeit,  Hypomnemata  73  [Gottingen  1982]  18-20,  54)  argued  that  this 
was  a  special  multi-year  appointment.  For  more  on  his  career,  see  Tracy  1 994,  1 56- 
57. 

2'93  (1969)  56-71. 

There  are  no  good  parallels  for  this  lettering  in  J.  Kirchner,  Imagines  Inscriptionum 
Atticarum,  2nd  ed.,  ed,  by  G.  Klaffenbach  (Berlin:  Gebr.  Mann  Verlag  1948).  The 
lettering,  for  example,  is  not  as  fine  as  that  of  IG  IP  3835  (Kirchner-Klaflfenbach  no. 
72)  of  the  late  fourth  century;  it  is  fairly  close  in  style  to  the  lettering  of  plate  IX.2  in  J. 
Marcad6,  Recueil  des  signatures  de  sculpteurs  grecs  I  (Paris:  E.  De  Boccard  1953)  of 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  B.C.  But  caution  is  needed  for  this  latter  may  be  the 
work  of  a  Delphian  cutter  even  though  the  base  is  signed  by  an  Athenian  artist. 

^^For  the  list  of  his  works  see  D.L.  5.80. 

^^Diodoros  20.45.3,  Plutarch  Demetrius  8-10,  Dion.  Halik.  Din.  2-3. 
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time  as  “leading  the  Athenians  as  general”  (’AGrivaicov  atpaxiiYWv)  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  based  on  inference  from  the  situation  rather  than  on  any  solid 
evidence. 

Demetrius’  supposed  military  career,  moreover,  has  prevented  schol¬ 
ars  from  seeing  the  real  terms  imposed  by  Kassander  on  the  Athenians 
in  the  year  317.  He  created  two  poles  of  power,  one  in  Athens,  one  in 
the  Piraeus,  each  with  different  missions.  He  granted  the  Athenians  a 
measure  of  autonomy  in  their  internal  affairs  by  letting  them  “elect”  a 
distinguished  fellow  citizen,  namely  Demetrius  of  Phalenim,  as  over¬ 
seer  {epimeletes)  of  the  city.^®  At  the  same  time,  he  retained  control  by 
vesting  all  military  power  in  his  commandant  stationed  in  Piraeus.  This 
practice  of  creating  a  civil  authority  separate  and  distinct  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  was  one  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  used  to  good  effect  in  his 
recent  campaigns  in  the  East,  particularly  Asia  Minor.^’  Demetrius  was 
the  civilian  leader;  he  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the  military. 
There  is  thus  not  only  no  evidence  supporting  the  picture  of  him  as  the 
man  on  the  horse,  but  Kassander ’s  settlement,  properly  understood,  was 
always  positive  evidence  against  it. 

Was  Demetrius’  rule  anti-democratic?  Scholars  have  asserted  that  it 
was.  Demetrius  was  elected  in  the  year  317,  at  Kassander’s  behest,  to 
an  extraordinary  office  of  overseer  (epimeletes)  for  a  year;  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  revised  the  laws  of  the  city.^*  This  was  not  unconstitu¬ 
tional  at  Athens — it  was  rather  like  the  appointment  of  a  special  pros¬ 
ecutor  in  our  own  day.  Indeed,  as  a  student  of  Theophrastos,  Demetrius 
was  ideally  suited  to  revising  the  law  code.^^  Once  this  task  was  com¬ 
pleted,  though  he  was  Kassander’s  acknowleged  spokesman,  he  prob¬ 
ably  had  no  official  position.  He  held,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  one  other 
office  for  the  remainder  of  his  so-called  period  of  control — he  was  ar- 
chon  eponymous,  the  chief  magistrate,  chosen  by  lot,  in  the  year  309/ 
8.^°  These  actions  not  only  point  to  the  retention  of  the  democratic  ma- 

^^Diodoros  18.74.3. 

W.  W.  Tam,  The  Cambridge  Ancient  History  VI  (New  York:  MacMillan  1927) 
370  and  A.  B.  Bosworth,  Conquest  and  Empire  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press  1988)  229-38. 

2*Diodoros  18.74.3;  IGIV  1201  lines  11-12. 

^^Hard  evidence  bearing  on  the  exact  nature  of  his  lawgiving  is  very  sparse.  See 
Michael  Gagarin’s  discussion  of  this  whole  matter  in  the  present  collection.  For  an 
earlier  point  of  view,  see  the  influential  article  by  St.  Dow  and  A.  H.  Travis,  “Demetrius 
of  Phalenim  and  His  Lawgiving,”  Hesperia  12  (1943)  144-65. 

Mar.  Parium  B  line  24. 
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chinery  of  government,  but  even  suggest  some  scruple  with  regard  to 
the  traditional  archonships. 

Scholars  in  the  past  have  also  claimed  that  Demetrius  ended  sortition 
and  limited  drastically  the  activities  of  the  assembly.  If  that  were  the 
case,  it  would  be  more  than  enough  to  conclude  that  he  was  an  enemy  of 
the  democracy.  But  the  four  decrees  adduced  as  evidence  that  allotting 
of  offices  had  been  abandoned  in  Demetrius’  time  show  nothing  of  the 
kind  because  studies  by  various  scholars  over  the  last  90  years  have 
shown  that  not  one  of  them  dates  to  the  time  when  Demetrius  was  in 
control.^'  The  assumption  that  the  assembly  and  the  council  did  not 
meet  was  based  on  the  fact  that  we  have  almost  no  inscriptions  from  the 
time.  But  is  that  assumption  a  good,  that  is,  a  necessary  one?  No,  it  is 
not.  We  can  postulate  with  equal  probability  that  the  assembly  met 
regularly  and  that  all  that  Demetrius  did,  as  part  of  his  well-attested 
measures  to  get  the  Athenian  economy  back  in  shape,  was  to  curtail 
sharply  the  money  available  to  pay  for  the  inscribing  of  inscriptions.^^ 

The  two  decrees  of  the  assembly  that  can  with  certainty  be  dated  to  his 
period  of  control,  IG  IP  450  and  453,  reveal  no  unusual  irregularities — 
one  dates  to  the  year  313,  the  other  to  309;  indeed,  and  very  signifi¬ 
cantly,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  his  fellow  chairmen  appear  in 
the  respective  preambles  of  these  decrees  in  their  usual  place.  They 
were  allotted  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  council  (boule)  in  preparation 
for  the  meeting.  The  wording  of  these  two  decrees,  in  short,  gives  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  assembly  and  council  were  meeting  regularly. 

What  else  do  we  learn  about  Demetrius  and  Athenian  government  at 
this  time?  We  know  that  he  lessened  the  means  qualification  necessary 
to  participate  as  a  citizen  from  2000  to  1000  drachmas,  i.e.  that  he  actu¬ 
ally  expanded  the  citizen  pool  and  opened  up  the  process  to  more 

IG  IP  452  [328/7],  670  I.  II  [ca.  265],  454  [324/3]  (Sundwall,  De  Institutis 
Reipublicae  Atheniensium  post  Aristotelis  Aetatem  Commutatis,  Acta  Soc.  Scient. 
Fennicae  34  [1907]  11-12). 

^^It  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate  the  losses  of  men  and  mat6riel  incurred  as 
a  result  of  the  Lamian  War.  The  fleet  which  had  numbered  392  triremes  in  330/29  {IG 
IP  1627  line  269)  was  largely  destroyed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  322.  Significant 
numbers  of  casualties  also  occurred  both  on  land  and  sea.  These  losses  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  must  have  been  enormous  and  cannot  have  been  easily  made  up  in  a  few  years. 
Demetrius,  in  short,  inherited  in  the  year  317  a  city  that  had  serious  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  While  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  reconstruct  his  policies  to  deal  with  these 
problems,  it  is  no  accident  that  many  of  his  known  actions  deal  with  expenditures  of 
money. 
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people,  at  least  two  to  three  times  as  many  as  the  oligarchic  regime 
which  preceded  him.^^  Moreover,  the  law  courts,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  vehicles  for  the  people  to  exercise  their  sovereignty,  were  active. 
Indeed,  Demetrius  is  reported  to  have  increased  the  size  of  juries  in  im¬ 
peachment  {eisangelia)  cases. These  are  not  the  acts  of  an  anti-demo¬ 
cratic  tyrant.  His  claims  to  have  strengthened  the  democracy  were  not, 
in  my  judgment,  empty  rhetoric. 

Where  Athenian  freedom  of  action  was  sharply  limited  was  in  foreign 
policy  and  military  matters  and  this  is,  of  course,  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
fifth  century.  After  the  year  322,  that  is,  after  their  defeat  in  the  Lamian 
War,  the  harsh  fact  is  that  the  Athenians  had  neither  an  army  nor  a  navy 
of  any  note.  The  Macedonian  commander  in  Piraeus  had  the  final  say 
concerning  all  military  decisions.  Nevertheless,  the  Macedonian  mili¬ 
tary  presence  was  not  so  onerous  as  to  prevent  some  Athenians  during 
the  year  313  from  trying  to  aid  King  Antigonos,  Kassander’s  enemy.^^  I 
think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  Demetrius  practiced 
democracy,  had  control  of  their  internal  affairs,  and  at  least  some  even 
dared  to  meddle  in  foreign  affairs. 

But  one  might  well  object  “What  was  Demetrius’  precise  role  and  is  it 
not  a  sham  to  claim  that  the  democratic  institutions  were  functioning  if 
in  the  end  they  had  no  real  power,  if  in  fact  that  power  was  invested  in 
Demetrius?”  Or  it  could  be  argued  that  of  course  he  maintained  the 
outward  show  of  democracy  but  that  in  fact  like  some  modem  “peoples’ 
democratic  republics”  his  regime  was  very  repressive.  Was  Demetrius, 
in  short,  a  Quisling,  a  stooge  of  the  Macedonians,  who  kept  his  fellow 
citizens  subservient  to  the  controlling  power?  No  doubt  the  presence  of 
the  Macedonian  garrison  could  have  enabled  him  to  play  the  tyrant. 
But,  did  he?  I  think  not. 

In  at  least  one  instance,  and  it  is  (I  submit)  a  very  significant  one,  he 
can  be  shown  to  have  opposed  the  Macedonians  on  a  matter  related  to 
military  affairs.  IG 11^  1187,  an  inscription  from  the  deme  of  Eleusis  of 
the  year  319/8,  a  year  and  a  half  roughly  before  Demetrius  came  to 
power,  praises  a  prominent  citizen  who  was  general  over  the  country¬ 
side  for  educating  the  young  men  of  Eleusis.  It  has  been  cogently  argued 

^^Diodoros  18.74.3. 

Pollux  8.53. 

Diodoros  (19.78.4)  reports  that  the  Athenians  at  first  in  secret  (XaGpcy)  kept  im¬ 
portuning  King  Antigonos  to  set  them  free  and  then,  on  the  approach  of  Antigonos’ 
general  Ptolemaios,  forced  Demetrius  to  send  envoys  to  the  King  about  an  alliance. 
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that  he  did  this  on  the  local  level  because  the  two-year  course  of  military 
training  for  Athenian  youths,  known  as  the  ephebeia,  was  no  longer 
available  to  these  young  men.^*^  It  appears  then  that  after  the  Athenian 
defeat  in  the  Lamian  War  at  the  battle  of  Krannon  in  early  August  of 
322,  i.e.  some  five  years  before  Demetrius  came  into  the  limelight,  the 
victorious  Macedonians  had  abolished  military  training  for  the  young 
men  of  Athens.  At  some  point  under  Demetrius  this  training  was  rein¬ 
stated  for  we  know  of  an  ephebe  (this  is  what  an  Athenian  cadet  was 
called)  of  the  year  3 1 2^^  and  probably  also  of  a  military  instructor  of  the 
year  314/3.^*  Demetrius  clearly  took  the  initiative  to  do  this  and  per¬ 
suaded  the  Macedonians  to  acquiesce  by  agreeing  to  reduce  the  duration 
of  the  training  from  two  years  to  one.  His  purpose  must  have  been  to 
create  at  least  a  small  pool  of  citizens  with  some  military  preparedness. 
Surely  we  should  credit  him  with  taking  an  independent  line  here,  one 
that  placed  the  good  of  his  city  above  the  wishes  of  the  Macedonians. 

In  short,  the  evidence,  sparse  though  it  is,  suggests  that  Demetrius  did 
not  act  illegally,  that  he  did  oppose  the  Macedonians  from  time-to-time, 
that  he  respected  the  traditional  offices  of  the  democracy,  and  that  his 
fellow  citizens  enjoyed  full  powers  in  their  domestic  affairs.  Whatever 
power  he  exercised  (apart  from  the  two  official  posts  he  held)  was  infor¬ 
mal  and  accrued  to  him  not  just  because  he  was  Kassander’s  chosen 
representative,  but  also  because  of  his  recognized  standing  as  a  states¬ 
man,  lawgiver,  and  diplomat.  As  the  highly  complimentary  deme  de¬ 
cree  IG  IF  1201  in  his  honor  attests,  his  contemporaries,  many  of  them, 
clearly  valued  him. 

As  a  public  figure,  Demetrius  was  primarily  a  diplomat  and  a  law¬ 
giver.  In  his  private  capacity,  he  was  also  a  prominent  student  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  a  very  productive  scholar/writer.  Indeed,  Diogenes 
Laertios  describes  him  as  nearly  the  most  prolific  of  the  Peripatetics.^’ 
As  a  further  indication  of  his  standing  in  the  Peripatos,  Diogenes  ap¬ 
pends  Demetrius’  life  to  the  lives  of  the  first  four  scholarchs,  even 
though  Demetrius  was  never  head  of  the  school."*®  There  can  be  no 

^®Fordyce  Mitchel,  “Derkylos  of  Hagnous  and  the  Date  of  I.G.,  IP,  1187,”  Hesperia 
33  (1964)  346-48. 

^■'/GIP  2323a  lines  46-47. 

J.  D.  Morgan  will  argue  in  his  forthcoming  study  of  the  Athenian  calendar  and 
the  archon  list  that  IG  IP  585,  a  fragmentary  decree  in  honor  of  a  cadet  instructor 
ipaidotribes),  belongs  to  this  year. 

^’DL.  5.80-81  where  he  also  gives  the  titles  of  his  works. 
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doubt  then  that  Demetrius  deserves  to  be  taken  very  seriously  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher  and  writer.'‘‘ 

Theophrastos,  his  teacher,  had  taken  over  as  head  of  the  Peripatos  in 
322  and  with  the  help  of  Demetrius  acquired  his  own  garden,  i.e.  a  place 
for  his  students  to  gather  for  discussions.'^^  Most  probably  Demetrius 
shepherded  through  the  assembly  a  grant  of  enktesis  on  his  behalf,  for, 
as  a  metic,  Theophrastos  could  not  have  acquired  property  without  such 
a  grant.'’^  Be  that  as  it  may,  Theophrastos  remained  in  Athens  under 
Demetrius  and  doubtless  was  available  to  his  former  student  as  an  ad¬ 
viser,  particularly  on  the  lawcode.  At  what  stage  his  massive  work  on 
the  laws,  his  Nomoi^  was  at  this  time  is  unclear.  It  appears  that  he  com¬ 
posed  it  either  soon  after  taking  over  as  head  of  the  Peripatos  or  in  the 
first  years  of  Demetrius’  rule,  i.e.  almost  at  the  same  time  that 
Demetrius  established  his  own  laws.'*'*  In  any  case,  Theophrastos  was 
able  to  give  ample  advice  on  the  subject.'*^  Clearly,  moreover,  he  and 
Demetrius  were  on  good  terms.  Another  of  Demetrius’  friends  during 
this  period  was  the  comic  poet  Menander,  the  best  playwright  of  the  day. 
In  fact,  Menander  probably  staged  the  Dyskolos  during  the  year  317/6, 
Demetrius’  first  year  at  the  helm."*®  The  evidence  suggests  that  during 
his  ten-year  regency  the  Athenians  very  probably  had  in  Demetrius  a 
leader  whose  primary  aspiration  was  to  be  their  philosopher-king. 


‘*°On  this  point,  see  M.  G.  Sollenberger,  ‘The  Lives  of  the  Peripatetics:  An  Analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Contents  and  Structure  of  Diogenes  Laertius’  ‘Vitae  philosophorum’  Book 
5,”  Aufstieg  und  Niedergang  der Romischen  Welt  36.6  (Berlin;  de  Gruyter  1992)  3798- 
800. 

For  an  assessment  of  Demetrius’  writings,  see  section  II  of  Hans  Gottschalk’s 
article  in  this  volume  . 

'*2d.L.  5.39. 

“*^00  the  privilege  of  enktesis,  A.  Harrison,  The  Law  of  Athens,  I:  The  Family  and 
Property  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press  1968)  236-38. 

'*'*  The  Marmor  Parium  (B  line  1 6)  records  that  “Demetrius  established  laws  at 
Athens”  when  Demogenes  was  archon  (317/6). 

‘*^  The  A/omoj  is  589  no.  17  FHS&G.  See  further  A,  Szegedy-Maszak,  The  "Nomoi” 
of  Theophrastus  (New  York:  Amo  Press  1981),  who  discusses  the  date  on  pages  79  to 
8 1  and  explicitly  characterizes  Theophrastos’  work  on  page  86  as  “an  encyclopedia 
for  legislators,  which  could  be  consulted  to  insure  that  a  prospective  law  was  the  best 
one  available.” 

‘*®E.  W.  Handley,  The  Dyskolos  of  Menander  (Cambridge,  MA.:  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  1965)  7;  A.  W.  Gomme  and  F.  H.  Sandbach,  Menander:  A  Commentary 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press  1973)  128-29. 
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Not  surprisingly,  given  his  scholarly  and  literary  accomplishments, 
we  also  find  him  taking  a  keen  interest  in  state  sponsored  literary  pro¬ 
ductions.  Almost  certainly  he  reformed  public  performances  of  plays 
and  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  probably  also  did  the  same  for  the 
Homeric  epics.  The  dramas  of  the  three  great  tragedians,  Aischylos, 
Sophokles,  and  Euripides,  and  the  epics  of  Homer  were,  after  all,  the 
most  important  texts  in  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Athenians;  the 
Homeric  texts  had  been  safeguarded,  one  might  more  accurately  say 
“appropriated,”  for  the  city  of  Athens  during  the  sixth  century  B.C.  by 
no  less  a  figure  than  Peisistratos  and  quite  recently — about  two  decades 
earlier — Lykourgos  had  seen  to  the  creation  of  state  copies  of  the  plays 
of  the  three  great  tragedians.'*’ 

Demetrius,  it  appears,  sought  to  emulate  the  example  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors.  He  concerned  himself  in  particular  with  the  effective  pre¬ 
sentation  of  these  fundamentally  important  texts  to  the  Athenian  public. 
By  abolishing  the  liturgy  known  as  the  choregia  and  substituting  pay  for 
the  chorus,  he  made  dramatic  performances  fully  professional.'**  This 
change  had  far-reaching  positive  effects  for  it  hastened  the  creation  of 
the  guilds  of  Dionysiac  artists  at  Athens  and  elsewhere.  These  became 
influential  associations  of  professional  actors  who  performed  Athenian 
dramas  all  over  the  Greek-speaking  world  during  the  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  periods.  And,  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  Athenaios  that 
“Demetrius  of  Phalerum  first  introduced  those  who  are  now  called 
Homeristai  into  the  theaters,”'*®  Greg  Nagy  in  a  recently  published  book 
entitled  Poetry  as  Performance:  Homer  and  BeyoncP^  argues  persua¬ 
sively  that  Demetrius  likewise  reformed  public  performances  of  Homer 
in  Athens  and  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  creation  and  dissemination  of 
the  so-called  koine  text  of  Homer.  This  text,  really  the  Atheni£in  city 
text,  was  fundamental  to  the  work  of  the  Alexandrian  editors  of  Homer. 
Demetrius’  serious  interest  in  Homer  is  also  revealed  by  the  fact  that  he 


[Plutarch]  Vit.XOrat.  84 IF. 

‘**The  last  attested  choregic  monuments,  IG  IP  3055  and  3056,  date  to  320/19;  the 
first  recorded  agonothetes  is  Xenokles  of  Sphettos  (Davies  1971,  no.  11234)  in  307/6 
(IG  IP  3073).  See  on  this  point  A.  W.  Pickard-Cambridge,  The  Dramatic  Festivals  of 
Athens,  2nd  ed.  (Oxford;  Clarendon  Press  1968)  91-92  and  R.  Blum,  Kallimachos: 
The  Alexandrian  Library  and  the  Origins  of  Bibliography,  trans.  by  H.  H.  Wellisch 
(Madison;  University  of  Wisconsin  Press  1991)  24. 

'*®  14.620B. 

Cambridge;  Cambridge  University  Press  1995. 
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wrote  a  work  in  two  books  on  the  Iliad  and  another  in  four  on  the 
Odyssey?^ 

For  a  just  appreciation  of  him,  it  is  also  meaningful  to  note  that 
Demetrius  retained  his  standing  following  his  ouster  from  Athens.  He 
was  not  disgraced  or  apparently  even  discredited  for  long.  Although 
Cicero  reports  that  he  went  to  Alexandria  soon  after  307,^^  it  seems  more 
likely  that  he  chose  to  remain  in  nearby  Thebes  hoping  for  reinstatement 
by  Kassander.^^  Most  probably  then  his  sojourn  in  Alexandria  is  to  be 
placed  after  Kassander’s  death  in  291.^^  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  played  an 
important  part  in  the  intellectual  life  of  that  city.  Indeed,  it  appears  that 
the  first  Ptolemy  took  him  as  an  adviser  when  he  could  not  secure  the 
services  of  Theophrastos,  the  head  of  the  Peripatos.^^  He  advised  the 
king  on  the  lawcode^^  and  on  his  plans  for  what  was  to  become  the  great 
library. 

His  influence  on  later  letters  may  in  fact  have  been  far  more  profound 
than  is  usually  suspected  and  than  I  have  thus  far  suggested.  (I  am 
aware  that  I  am  entering  onto  very  slippery  ground,  but  proceed  einy- 
way.)  The  account  in  the  letter  of  Aristeas  that  made  Demetrius  head  of 
the  library  charged  with  collecting  all  the  books  in  the  world,  even  with 
translating  books  from  the  Hebrew,^*  is  certainly  late — ca.  100  B.C. — 
and  fundamentally  wrong  on  some  important  points  To  take  but  the 
most  obvious — however  much  the  first  Ptolemy  may  have  laid  the 
groundwork  for  it,  the  library  as  an  actual  institution  did  not  apparently 
come  into  being  until  the  reign  of  Rolemy  II  Philadelphos.  By  then 
Demetrius  was  out  of  favor  at  court;  he  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 

^^D.L.  5.81. 

^^DeFin.  5.19.53. 

^^Ch.  Habicht,  Pausanias’  Guide  to  Ancient  Greece  (Berkeley:  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  1985)  77-82,  has  shown  that  an  inscribed  lead  tablet  which  names 
Demetrius  along  with  Kassander  and  his  brother  Pleistarchos  belongs  to  the  year  304 
when  Kassander  was  besieging  Athens.  This  suggests  that  the  writer  of  the  tablet 
believed  Demetrius  to  be  close  by  at  the  time,  i.e.  in  neighboring  Thebes  not  in  distant 
Alexandria. 

^^D.L.  5.78. 

^^Ibid.  37. 

^^Aelian  V.H.  3.17;  see  also  P.  M.  Fraser,  Ptolemaic  Alexandria  I  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press  1972)  114-15. 

Plutarch  Moralia  189D;  Fraser  1972, 314-15,  690. 

^®The  letter  of  Aristeas  to  Philokrates  (Jacoby  1954,  228  T6e). 

Beginning  with  this  sentence  most  of  this  paragraph  and  the  next  have  been 
taken  with  slight  alterations  from  my  Athenian  Democracy  in  Transition  (above,  n.  1) 
50-51. 
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head  of  the  library.  Surely,  however,  Demetrius  was  active  in  some  way 
in  the  efforts  of  the  first  Ptolemy  to  create  a  collection.  The  letter  could 
well,  therefore,  preserve  in  exaggerated  form  a  real  memory  of 
Demetrius’  activities.  He  no  doubt  put  together  at  least  part  of  the  col¬ 
lection  that  later  became  the  great  library.^  And  he  certainly  saw  to  it 
that  his  own  books  and  his  own  scholarly  work  found  a  place  in  the  new 
collection.  More  importantly,  it  is  prima  facie  extremely  probable  that 
he  acquired  ca.  295  B.C.  or  earlier  copies  of  many  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastos.  As  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Peripatos,  he  was  unusually  well-positioned  to  do  exactly  this. 

If  this  is  correct  (and  it  must  remain  an  hypothesis),  the  early  history 
of  Aristotle’s  works  must  be  seen  in  a  different  light  than  heretofore. 
Previous  discussion  has  tended  to  focus  on  the  activities  of  one  Neleus 
of  Skepsis  to  whom  Theophrastos  left  all  his  books  at  his  death  ca.  287 
B.C.^‘  It  is  reported,  I  assume  correctly,  that  the  books  of  Aristotle  were 
among  Theophrastos’  books. The  ancient  sources  preserve  two  con¬ 
flicting  accounts  about  Neleus’  handling  of  his  legacy.  One  was  that  he 
took  the  books  to  Skepsis  where  after  his  death  they  lay  moldering  in  a 
cellar  until  Apellikon  of  Teos  brought  them  back  to  Athens  early  in  the 
first  century  B.C.“  The  other  was  that  he  sold  them  to  Ptolemy  II 
Philadelphos  for  the  library  at  Alexandria.*^  Whatever  Neleus’  exact 
role  was,®^  it  is  significantly  diminished  in  importance  if  we  believe  that, 
thanks  to  the  activities  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  copies  of  many  of  the 
major  Aristotelian  treatises  were  already  in  Alexandria  before  the  death 
of  Theophrastos.^®  They  were  thus  well-known  in  the  Hellenistic  period 


®°Fraser  1972,314-15. 

D.L.  5.52.  Theophrastos  died  either  in  the  year  288/7  or  287/6. 

The  report  occurs  in  Athenaios  1 .3  A-B  and  in  Strabo  1 3. 1 .54.  The  will  of  Aristotle 
preserved  in  Diogenes  Laertios  (5.1 1-17)  makes  no  provision  for  his  books.  There  are 
two  possible  reasons:  either  the  will  is  incomplete  or  the  books  had  already  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  Theophrastos. 

Strabo  13.1.54,  Plutarch  Sulla  26.1-2. 

Athenaios  1.3A-B. 

®®On  Neleus’  activities,  see  H.  B.  Gottschalk,  “Notes  on  the  Wills  of  the  Peripa¬ 
tetic  Scholarchs,”  Hermes  100  (1972)  335-42  and  C.  Lord,  “On  the  Early  History  of 
the  Aristotelian  Corpus,”  AiP  107  (1986)  137-61,  esp.  138^5. 

®®  Indeed,  their  presence  may  have  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  spur  the  agents  of  Ptolemy 
II  to  assemble  in  the  library  at  Alexandria  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle.  Neleus  may  indeed  have  been  approached  by  them  and  sold  to 
them  much  of  what  he  had.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  very  efforts  of  Demetrius 
to  preserve  the  writings  of  his  great  master  and  his  school  brought  it  about  that  they 
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and  some  of  them  formed  the  basis  for  the  work  of  the  scholars  of  the 
library. 

In  conclusion,  Demetrius  surely  deserves  a  better  press  than  he  has 
received — ^first,  for  his  enlightened  rule  of  Athens  where  he  accom¬ 
plished  much  that  was  positive  and  did  the  best  he  could  for  his  fellow 
citizens  in  the  difficult  circumstances  he  faced;  second,  for  his  very  im¬ 
portant  scholarly  contributions,  particularly  his  efforts  to  further,  as  well 
as  preserve,  the  work  of  the  Peripatos;  finally,  for  his  creation  of  the 
collection  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  library  at  Alex2indria.  Alas,  the 
bad  luck  that  dogged  him  and  thwarted  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  Athens  continued  in  Alexandria.  He  became  involved,  probably 
he  could  not  avoid  it,  in  the  machinations  surrounding  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt.  He  backed  Ptolemy  Keraunos,  the  son  of  Eurydike, 
Ptolemy’s  first  wife  and  sister  of  his  political  mentor  Kassander.  When 
the  future  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphos,  the  son  of  Berenike,  Ptolemy’s  sec¬ 
ond  wife,  emerged  as  the  favorite  around  the  year  285,  Demetrius  was 
soon  disgraced,  driven  out  of  court,  and  died  under  mysterious  circum¬ 
stances.  He  was  bitten,  it  is  reported,  by  an  asp.^^  In  contrast  to 
Demetrius  Poliorketes  and  King  Antigonos,  who  in  the  year  307/6  had 
been  satisfied  with  a  program  of  outrageous  slander  against  Demetrius, 
the  second  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  angered  by 
Demetrius’  opposition  to  his  succession  that  he  ordered,  to  indulge  an 
anachronism,  systematic  damnatio  memoriae.  We  are  in  consequence 
forced  to  reconstruct  Demetrius’  role  from  late  and  derivative  sources, 
such  as  the  letter  of  Aristeas.  Thus,  though  Demetrius  was  in  truth  de 
facto  first  head  of  the  library  and  extremely  influential  in  its  founding, 
he  never  received  credit  in  the  official  accounts. 


were  concentrated  in  the  library  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  and  thus  many  works, 
including  his  own,  were  lost  to  posterity. 

^^D.L.  5.78,  Suda  A  no.  429,  Cicero  Rab.  Post.  9.23. 
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The  Legislation  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum 
and  the  Transformation  of  Athenian  Law 

Michael  Gagarin 

It  is  a  curious  irony  that  Athenian  law,  which  is  so  well  documented 
during  the  century  from  ca.  420-320  BC,  becomes  virtually  invisible  in 
the  Hellenistic  period.  In  his  invaluable  collection  of  the  evidence  for 
the  Athenian  courts,  however,  Boegehold  gives  a  fair  assessment  of  the 
evidence  for  legal  procedure  after  322,  which,  though  not  abundant, 
shows  that  the  courts  continued  to  sit  and  to  use  the  same  sort  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  third  century  and  later.’  Clearly,  law  and  the  courts  did  not 
simply  disappear.  Even  if  political  figures  no  longer  used  the  courts  to 
advance  their  careers,  litigation  regarding  family  matters,  economic  af¬ 
fairs  and  criminal  activity,  to  name  just  a  few  areas,  must  have  contin¬ 
ued;  and  yet  virtually  no  record  of  any  of  this  survives.^ 

’  See  Alan  L.  Boegehold,  The  Lawcourts  at  Athens:  Sites,  Buildings,  Equipment, 
Procedure,  and  Testimonia  (The  Athenian  Agora,  vol.  28;  The  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies:  Princeton  1995)  41-42  and  his  testimonia  nos.  93, 94, 95,  305,  and 
318. 

^  Even  William  Scott  Ferguson,  Hellenistic  Athens:  An  Historical  Essay  (London 
1911)  can  only  muster  five  references  to  “laws”  in  the  index,  one  of  which  is  to  Plato’s 
Laws.  Of  the  others,  three  refer  to  Demetrius’  legislation  and  the  supposed  revision 
after  the  end  of  his  rule  (for  which,  see  below,  n.  11),  and  the  other  is  a  reference  to  a 
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The  only  major  figure  associated  with  law  and  legislation  in  Athens 
after  320  is  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  who  presided  over  the  city  for  a 
pivotal  decade  (317-307)  and  seems  to  have  set  the  course  for  Athenian 
law  for  the  next  century  and  more.  The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  review 
what  we  know  of  Demetrius’  legislation  and  to  assess  what  effect  he  and 
his  legislation  had  on  Athenian  law  and  legal  procedure  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  own  rule  and  thereafter.  Since  the  known  facts  are  few,  any 
conclusions  reached  about  the  purpose  or  effect  of  Demetrius’  legisla¬ 
tion  must  remain  to  some  extent  speculative. 

1.  Demetrius’  Legislation:  The  Direct  Evidence 

In  317  BC  the  philosopher  and  former  student  of  Theophrastus, 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  became  in  effect  the  sole  ruler  of  Athens,  at 
least  as  regards  internal  affairs.^  His  rule  resulted  from  external  political 
and  military  developments,  which  I  need  not  review  here.  Early  in  his 
regime  he  was  given  the  title  e7ci|xeX,r|xf|(;,‘*  and  assumed  the  authority  to 
write  new  laws  for  the  city  {IG  IP  1201 — see  below  1).  His  economic, 
legal,  and  political  reforms  led  to  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  but  at 
the  cost  of  some  of  the  more  democratic  features  of  Athenian  public  life. 
Indeed,  the  remaining  democratic  politicians  in  the  city  never  accepted 
his  rule,  and  in  307  he  was  replaced  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  This 
change  too  was  brought  about  primarily  by  external  forces. 

Several  texts  in  the  collection  of  Stork,  van  Ophuijsen  and  Dorandi 
supply  evidence  for  Demetrius’  legislation.  They  indicate  that  he  cer¬ 
tainly  enacted  some  legislation,  but  we  can  only  determine  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  two  or  three  laws,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  legislation 


“revision  of  the  laws”  under  Eurycleides,  a  century  later,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
of  large-scale  legislation  at  this  time.  See  IG  IP  834  (=  IG II  379). 

^  Stephen  V.  Tracy,  Athenian  Democracy  in  Transition:  Attic  Letter-cutters  of  340 
to  290  B.C.  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press  1995)  36-51,  and  Christian 
Habicht,  Athen:  Die  Geschichte  derStadt  in  hellenistischer  Zeit  (Munich:  C.  H.  Beck 
1995)  62-75  [=  Athens  from  Alexander  to  Anthony  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  1997)  53-66]  provide  the  most  recent  surveys  of  Demetrius’  rule.  Habicht 
includes  more  discussion  of  Demetrius’  motives  and  the  political  context  of  his  re¬ 
forms,  but  not  all  of  his  conclusions  are  persuasive. 

^  S.  Dow  and  A.  H.  Travis,  “Demetrios  of  Phaleron  and  his  Lawgiving,”  Hesperia 
12  (1943)  144-65  mounted  a  case  for  restoring  the  title  vopoGetriq  in  IG  iP  1201,  line 
1 1 .  Their  restoration  is  accepted  by  Phillip  Harding,  From  the  End  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  to  the  Battle  ofipsus  (Translated  Documents  of  Greece  and  Rome  2;  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press  1985)  no.  129,  pp.  163-64;  but  see  Tracy  1995, 43-46. 
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was  comprehensive.  In  the  section  of  his  Life  describing  the  decade  of 
Demetrius’  rule  in  Athens  (5.75-85)  Diogenes  Laertius  says  nothing 
about  laws  or  legislation.  Diogenes  does  give  titles  of  Demetrius’ 
works,  four  of  which  (out  of  45)^  appear  to  be  concerned  with  legisla¬ 
tion — Peri  tds  Athenesi  Nomothesias  (5  books).  Peri  ton  Athenesi 
politeidn  (2  books).  Hyper  tes  politeias,  and  Peri  nomon — but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  in  these  Demetrius  described  his  own  laws  or,  like 
Theophrasms  in  his  Nomoi,  treated  the  laws  of  Athens  and  other  cities 
largely  without  reference  to  his  legislation. 

The  following  texts  either  mention  laws  or  legislation  explicitly,  or 
implicitly  suggest  features  of  Demetrius’  legislation. 

(1)  16B  SOD  =  12  W:  IG  IP  1201,  dated  to  317/6,  honoring 
Demetrius  reads  in  part,  eTcipeA-TiTTic;  al]pe0el<;  ujio  xou  6fi|io[\)  xou 
’AOrjvaicov  vop-ouc;]  e0[Ti]Kev  KaA,[o'i)<;  xal  aup(p8povxa<;  xfi  7c6A,e]i' 
uaxepov  [5e  . .  (“having  been  elected  overseer  by  the  people  of  Ath¬ 
ens,  he  enacted  laws  which  are  fine  and  beneficial  to  the  city;  and  later 
. . .  ”). 

(2)  20A  =  15  W:  The  Parian  Marble  (B  13)  under  317/6:  “Demetrius 
enacted  laws  (vdpoix;  e0nKev)  for  the  Athenians.’’ 

(3)  56  =  16  W:  Cicero  {De  re  publica  2.1.2)  speaks  of  men  “who 
organized  their  own  government,  each  using  his  own  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions  (suam  quisque  rent  publicam  constituisset  legibus  atque  institutis 
suis),  among  whom  he  includes  the  Athenians  Theseus,  Draco,  Solon, 
Cleisthenes  and  many  others  and  finally  “when  it  was  prostrate  and  al¬ 
ready  dying,  it  was  restored  by  the  learned  man  from  Phalerum, 
Demetrius”  (postremo  exsanguem  iam  et  iacentem  doctus  vir  Phalerus 
sustentasset  Demetrius). 

(4)  20B,  58 A  =  17  W:  Syncellus  (an  eighth-century  Byzantine  monk) 
says  that  Demetrius  “became  known  as  the  third  lawgiver  (xp{xo(; 
vo|io0exTi(;)  of  Athens.” 

(5)  52  =:  32  W:  Pollux  (8.102)  reports  about  the  Eleven  that  “in  the 
time  of  the  Phalerean  their  name  was  changed  to  Nomophy lakes. 


^  There  is  some  duplication  in  these  titles  (e.g.,  Peri  nomon  is  listed  a  second  time) 
and  in  some  cases  different  titles  may  designate  the  same  work. 

^  I  give  in  bold  type  the  number  of  the  new  edition  (SOD),  followed  by  the  number 
of  Wehrli,  Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles  IV:  Demetrios  von  Phaleron  (Basel  1949).  The 
supplements  are  uncontroversial  except  for  empeXTi'tni;,  for  which  see  above,  n.  4.  the 
stone  breaks  off  after  uaxepov. 
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(6)  43A--B  =  34  W:  Athenaeus  (542d),  citing  (not  necessarily  quot¬ 
ing)  Demetrius’  contemporary,  the  historian  Duris,  gives  a  catalogue  of 
Demetrius’  vices  and  concludes  that  he  “who  was  laying  down  laws 
(tvQepevoq  Beapouq)  for  other  people  and  regulating  their  lives,  orga¬ 
nized  his  own  life  with  utter  freedom  from  the  law.” 

(7)  53  =  135  W:  Cicero  {De  legibus  2.64-66)  reports  that  Demetrius 
wrote  that  although  Solon  restrained  extravagance  in  mourning  and 
burial,  these  later  increased  to  the  point  that  Demetrius  himself  re¬ 
strained  this  practice  by  law  {lege\  and  (Cicero  continues)  “he  limited 
expenses  not  just  by  imposing  a  penalty  (poena)  but  also  by  setting  a 
time  (tempore):  he  ordered  (iussit)  that  burials  were  to  take  place  before 
the  light  of  day.  Moreover,  he  set  a  limit  to  new  sepulchers:  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  anything  erected  above  the  mound  of  earth  except  a  small 
column,  not  more  than  three  cubits  high,  or  a  table  or  basin,  and  he 
appointed  a  magistrate  specifically  to  look  after  this.”’ 

(8)  96A  =  141a  W:  Pollux  8.53:  “1,000  judged  eisangeliai  according 
to  Solon;  an  additional  500  according  to  (Demetrius)  of  Phalerum.” 

96B  =  141b  W:  Lex  Cant.  337:  “those  attacking  sycophants  brought 
an  eisangelia,  when,  as  Philochorus  says,  there  were  1,000  (jurors) 
seated,  but  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  (says)  there  were  1 ,500.” 

(9)  97  =  144  W:  Lex.  Cant.  350:  Demetrius  says  “some  defendants  in 
cases  of  arbitration  use  fraudulent  means  (KaKOxe^veiv)  against  the 
plaintiffs  by  moving  to  get  the  judgment  by  default  declared  null  and 
void  and  thus  obtain  a  rehearing  of  the  case.  For  those  involved  in  litiga¬ 
tion  of  more  than  ten  drachmas  are  obliged  to  get  arbitrators  for  each 
separate  case  ....  Some  people  who  have  a  weak  case  to  defend  and  are 
frightened  of  a  judgment  against  them  in  the  arbitration,  cause  delays 
and  make  excuses  such  as  seem  to  be  reasonable;  first  they  file  a 
paragraphe  [a  counter-suit  alleging  the  case  is  inadmissible],  next  they 
swear  affidavits  about  (their)  illness  or  absence  abroad,  and  finally  they 
do  not  appear  in  court  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  arbitration;  that  way 
they  can  get  the  judgment  by  default  declared  null  and  void  for  the  party 
who  had  got  the  conviction  and  thus  obtain  a  rehearing  of  the  case,  with 
the  result  that  they  would  be  back  at  their  starting  point  with  the  litiga¬ 
tion  undecided.” 

’  On  the  details  of  these  restrictions,  see  most  recently  Rudolf  H.  W.  Stichel,  “Co/- 
umella—Mensa— Labe  Hum:  Zur  Form  der  attischen  Grabmaler  im  Luxusgesetz  des 
Demetrios  von  Phaleron,”  Archaologischer  Anzeiger  {1992)  433-40. 
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We  learn  from  these  sources  that  Demetrius  enacted  legislation  (1,2, 
3, 4, 6, 7),  in  the  first  year  of  his  rule  (1),  concerning  the  government  (3, 
5),  people’s  personal  lives  (6)  and  in  particuleir  burial  practices  (7),  and 
apparently  enacted  some  procedural  reforms  (5,  8,  9).  It  is  not  clear 
whether  these  last  three  items  refer  to  actual  legislation,  but  the  change 
of  name  (5)  may  suggest  new  duties  (but  see  below),  the  report  in  8 
implies  that  Demetrius  raised  the  number  of  jurors  from  1,000  to  1,500 
in  an  eisangelia,  and  the  description  of  legal  abuses  in  9  may  have  been 
intended  to  explain  or  justify  Demetrius’  own,  reforming  legislation. 
Other  texts*  concerning  Demetrius’  writings  about  law  and  government 
appear  to  be  purely  descriptive  and  probably  had  no  direct  connection 
with  his  own  legislation.^ 

The  meagemess  of  this  evidence  for  Demetrius’  legislation  has  in¬ 
spired  some  scholars  to  look  elsewhere  for  clues  to  Demetrius’  legisla¬ 
tive  activity.  Most  notably,  William  Scott  Ferguson  undertook  to  fill 
many  of  the  gaps  in  our  picture  of  Demetrius’  legislation,  devoting  a  12- 
page  paper“^  and  much  of  his  more  than  fifty-page  chapter  on  Demetrius 
(above,  n.  2,  38-94)  to  his  legal  reforms.  Ferguson  was  convinced  that 
Demetrius  enacted  an  entirely  new  set  of  laws  for  Athens, and  he 
paints  a  full  and  colorful  picture,  explaining  not  only  what  laws 

*1,  13B,  19,  89,  95,  98-101,  110,  115-17,  156,  164=  131^,  136-40,  143, 
145-8  W. 

^  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Demetrius’  complaints  about  high  expenditures  on 
the  production  of  dramas  or  public  works  (110, 115  =  137,  136  W)  was  intended  to 
justify  his  own  reforms  of  these  practices. 

William  Scott  Ferguson,  “TTie  Laws  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  and  their  Guard¬ 
ians,” /ST/io  11  (1911)265-76. 

’’  “The  entire  code  was  promulgated  in  316/5,”  according  to  Ferguson  (above,  n. 
2)  43.  Ferguson’s  date  stems  from  his  assessment  of  opoi  or  boundary  stones  (above, 
n.  10, 265-67),  which  has  been  refuted  by  Moses  I.  Finley,  Studies  in  Land  and  Credit 
in  Ancient  Athens,  500-200  B.C.  (New  Brunswick,  NJ:  Rutgers  University  Press  1952), 
esp.  177-81  (see  further  below).  Ferguson  supports  his  idea  that  Demetrius  enacted  a 
code  of  laws  by  misremembering  (?)  a  passage  in  Polybius  ( 1 2. 1 3 .9-1 2)  that  discusses 
Demochares,  a  political  opponent  of  Demetrius.  Ferguson  (above,  n.  2)  103  translates 
a  direct  quotation  of  Polybius’  report  of  Demochares’  criticisms  of  Demetrius,  and  the 
translation  is  reasonably  accurate  until  the  last  two  sentences.  These  read,  “And  a  fine 
set  of  laws  this  blondined  Solon  had  drawn  up.  Let  them  be  revised  at  once.”  From 
these  two  sentences,  which  contain  the  only  mention  of  laws  in  the  whole  passage, 
Ferguson  concludes  both  that  Demetrius  promulgated  a  law  code  and  also  that  right 
after  he  was  removed  from  power,  “a  revision  of  the  law  code  was,  accordingly,  be¬ 
gun.”  The  conclusion  might  be  acceptable,  except  for  the  fact  that  these  last  two  sen¬ 
tences  correspond  to  nothing  in  the  Greek  text,  either  in  this  section  or  anywhere  else 
in  Polybius,  as  far  as  I  can  determine.  The  case  for  Demetrius’  law  code  (and  its  re¬ 
peal)  thus  appears  to  be  a  figment  of  Ferguson’s  imagination. 
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Demetrius  enacted  but  why.  In  speaking  of  laws  governing  contracts 
and  wills,  for  instance,  he  tells  us  that  “the  purpose  of  Demetrius  in 
making  these  changes  is  obvious.  It  was  to  protect  the  Athenian  men  of 
means,  whose  welfare  he  made  it  the  avowed  purpose  of  all  his  legisla¬ 
tion  to  promote,  in  investing  their  money  in  Athenian  real  estate” 
(above,  n.  10,  268). 

Ferguson’s  reconstruction  may  appear  plausible  at  first,  and  some 
later  scholars*^  have  accepted  and  even  expanded  it;  but  on  closer  ex¬ 
amination  it  cannot  be  sustained.  One  of  Ferguson’s  methods  is  to  find  a 
practice  or  a  rule  supposedly  in  effect  after  Demetrius’  time  for  which 
there  is  no  good  evidence  before  Demetrius  and  then  conclude  that  he 
enacted  legislation  on  the  matter.  I  need  not  demonstrate  the  weaknesses 
of  this  method  in  detail,  since  Finley,  in  his  Columbia  dissertation, 
showed  the  fallacies  in  Ferguson’s  reconstruction  of  Demetrius’  laws  on 
sale  and  gifts,  and  Gehrke  has  done  much  the  same  for  several  other 
points. What  we  are  left  with  in  terms  of  actual  legislation  is  not  much. 
I  leave  aside  constitutional  and  administrative  reforms,  such  as  the 
change  in  financial  requirements  for  political  participation  and  the  re¬ 
form  of  certain  administrative  bodies,  since  these  probably  were  ef¬ 
fected  by  means  other  than  legislation;  similarly,  the  abolition  of  litur¬ 
gies  did  not  necessarily  require  the  enactment  of  any  laws.^'* 

For  legislation  in  the  strict  sense  we  have  only  the  testimonia  as¬ 
sembled  above.  These  indicate  a  general  concern  with  sumptuary  legis¬ 
lation,  but  only  in  the  case  of  funerals  and  funerary  monuments  do  we 
have  good  evidence  for  specific  changes.  In  addition,  it  seems  likely 
that  Demetrius  created  or  more  likely  reconstituted,  perhaps  by  means 
of  legislation,  the  boards  of  Gynaikonomoi  to  oversee  women’s  activi¬ 
ties  and  Nomophylakes  to  oversee  religious  and  political  activity.  And 
that’s  about  it.  It  has  been  claimed  that  along  with  his  constitutional 
reforms  Demetrius  made  changes  in  legal  procedure,  but  as  Gehrke  con¬ 
cludes,  “We  have  no  information  that  Demetrius  radically  reduced  the 
activity  and  competence  of  the  popular  courts”  (1978,  154).  Although 
“radically”  may  beg  the  question,  Gehrke  is  essentially  correct  to  see 

*^E.g.,  Dow  and  Travis  (above,  n.  4). 

Finley  (above,  n.  11);  Hans-Joachim  Gehrke,  “Das  Verhaltnis  von  Politik  und 
Philosophie  im  Wirken  des  Demetrios  von  Phaleron,”  Chiron  8  (1978)  149-93. 

See  also  Robert  W.  Wallace,  The  Areopagus  Council  to  307  B.C.  (Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Press  1989)  204-6,  for  Demetrius’  reforms  that  affected  the 
Areopagus. 
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Demetrius’  reforms  of  legal  procedure  as  minor.  Even  if,  for  example, 
Demetrius  raised  the  number  of  jurors  required  to  decide  an  eisangelia 
from  1000  to  1500,  this  in  itself  would  not  have  significantly  altered  the 
use  of  this  procedure.  If  the  use  of  eisangelia  did  decline — and  the  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  that  it  did — this  was  probably  the  result  of  political 
changes  not  legal  reform.  Similarly,  although  raising  the  financial  re¬ 
quirement  for  citizenship  may  have  altered  the  composition  of  the  jury, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  jury-pay  was  abolished  (though  many  scholars 
assume  it  was),'^  and  the  composition  of  the  jury  and  the  process  by 
which  it  reached  a  verdict  probably  remained  essentially  the  same. 

Similarly,  the  Nomophylakes  supplemented  the  activity  of  the  courts, 
and  may  have  rendered  some  of  the  litigation  against  the  public  activi¬ 
ties  of  citizens  unnecessary,  but  the  structure  and  prerogatives  of  the 
courts,  and  the  rules  governing  the  judicial  process,  appear  to  have  re¬ 
mained  essentially  the  same.  It  is  generally  assumed,  even  by  Gehrke 
(above,  n.  12,  154),  that  Demetrius  set  aside  the  graphe  paranomdn, 
since  the  duty  of  objecting  to  undesirable  new  laws  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Nomophylakes.  But  even  if  it  is  true  that  individuals  no 
longer  brought  suits  under  the  graphe  paranomdn,  the  law  itself  may 
have  remained  in  effect,  for  it  was  used  in  306  by  Philo,  as  Diogenes 
tells  us  (5.38),  in  his  successful  prosecution  of  Sophocles  for  his  law 
banning  the  philosophers  from  Athens.**^  Moreover,  the  Nomophylakes 
were  probably  established  several  years  before  Demetrius,  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that  their  duties  were  substantially  different  in  his  time.*^ 

Thus,  although  Demetrius  must  have  enacted  some  laws,  it  seems 
clear  that  he  did  not  engage  in  full-scale  legislation  on  the  model  of 
Solon.  His  reputation  was  probably  based  on  his  political  and  constitu¬ 
tional  reforms  more  than  his  legal  reforms,  and  these  could  have  been 
spoken  of  as  changes  in  nomoi,  even  if  they  did  not  involve  legislation. 
Cicero’s  phrase  is  perhaps  more  accurate,  when  he  speaks  of  men  orga- 


See  James  M.  Williams,  “The  Peripatetic  School  and  Demetrius  of  Phaleron’s 
Reforms  in  Athens,”  Ancient  World  15  (1987)  87-98,  at  95  n.  26. 

It  is  possible  that  the  graphe  paranomdn  was  abolished  by  Demetrius  and  then 
restored  immediately  after  he  left  office;  but  if  so,  the  restoration  would  be  a  notewor¬ 
thy  event,  especially  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  Sophocles  that  followed 
soon  after,  and  we  might  expect  Diogenes  to  mention  it. 

^’Wallace  (abve,  n.  14,  202-3)  is  inclined  to  date  the  change  “shortly  after  322.” 
The  report  in  Pollux  (5)  that  the  Eleven  were  renamed  Nomophylakes  “in  the  time  of 
the  Phalerean”  does  not  provide  strong  evidence  against  Wallace’s  conclusion. 
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nizing  their  states  legibus  atque  institutis.  It  is  also  significant  that 
Cicero  includes  among  the  great  reformers  of  Athens  Theseus  and 
Cleisthenes,  neither  of  whom  is  traditionally  associated  with  large-scale 
legislation,  as  Draco  and  Solon  are.  Even  Demetrius’  constitutional 
changes  were  perhaps  not  as  far-reaching  as  some  later  writers  seem  to 
think.  His  franchise  requirement  of  1,000  drachmas,  for  instance,  was 
only  half  as  large  as  that  imposed  briefly  by  Phocion  five  years  earlier. 
The  requirement  is  not  insignificant,  but  it  seems  doubtful  that  it  would 
have  led  to  such  a  substantial  difference  in  the  composition  of  jurors  as 
to  change  the  legal  process. 

2.  Peripatetic  Influence  on  Demetrius’  Legislation 

Whatever  one’s  ultimate  assessment  of  his  mle,  Demetrius  exempli¬ 
fies  the  rare  combination  of  intellectual  and  statesman  who  is  successful 
in  both  spheres.  As  a  result,  the  relation  between  his  legislation  and  the 
views  on  law  and  legislation  expressed  by  him  and  others  with  whom  he 
associated  has  long  interested  scholars,  who  have  devoted  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  finding  connections  between  these  two  aspects  of  Demetrius’ 
accomplishment.  Much  of  Ferguson’s  Klio  article  on  Demetrius’  laws 
(above,  n.  10)  is  devoted  to  showing  the  influence  of  Theophrastus.  His 
method  is  to  quote  liberally  from  the  work  of  the  latter  (though  only 
once  from  his  Nomoi)  and  then  claim  that  since  Demetrius  legislated  in 
the  same  general  area,  he  was  influenced  by  Theophrastus.  Gehrke  has 
thoroughly  examined  and  rejected  most  of  Ferguson’s  conclusions, 
showing  that  most  of  the  measures  attributed  to  Demetrius  are  attested 
in  Greece  at  the  time  of  Demetrius  or  earlier,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
posit  any  direct  philosophical  influence.  Demetrius  was  motivated  by 
practical  rather  than  philosophical  concerns,  Gehrke  argues;  his  reforms 


Consider,  e.g.,  Ferguson’s  first  point  (above,  n.  10)  268-69;  he  cites  57  =  fr.  72 
W  (=  Cicero  De  Leg.  3.14)  to  the  effect  that  “Demetrius,  a  student  of  Theophrastus, 
brought  learning  out  of  the  shady  abodes ...  of  the  erudite  . . .  into  the  very  battle  line 
of  strife,”  from  which  he  concludes  that  Theophrastus’  influence  was  “far-reaching 
and  potent.”  He  then  cites  a  passage,  probably  from  Peri  methes  (5 79 A  FHS&G;  see 
Andrew  Szegedy-Maszak,  The  Nomoi  of  Theophrastus  [Amo  Press  1981]  89),  where 
Theophrastus  reports  a  Massilian  law  that  women  should  drink  water,  not  wine  and 
concludes,  “the  author  of  the  well-known  legislation  on  the  public  and  private  behav¬ 
ior  of  women  . . .  need  not  have  gone  back  to  Aristotle’s  Politics  to  find  a  justification 
for  coercing  the  suffragettes  of  his  city.  A  policy  such  as  his  was  impressed  upon  the 
ideal  lawgiver  in  the  treatise  of  Theophrastus”  (Ferguson,  above,  n.  10,  269). 
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were  minimal  and  were  primarily  aimed  at  reducing  expenses,  so  that  he 
could  later  claim  to  have  corrected  the  democracy.*^ 

The  differences  between  Ferguson  and  Gehrke  are  partly  a  matter  of 
how  strictly  one  defines  philosophical  influence.  Ferguson  is  looking 
for  any  connection,  however  loose,  between  theory  and  practice 
whereas  Gehrke’ s  criterion  is  direct  influence  amounting  almost  to  cau¬ 
sation — “a  logical  unity  (ein  logische  Einheit),”  of  theory  and  practice. 
But  even  if  we  accept  a  broad  sense  of  “influence,”  Gehrke’s  minimalist 
and  (I  think)  accurate  assessment  of  the  evidence  for  Demetrius’  legisla¬ 
tion  means  that  on  many  points  where  Ferguson  finds  influence,  it  is 
doubtful  that  Demetrius  even  legislated. 

Aristotle  remarks  (Me.  Eth.  10.9, 1181b6-23)  that  a  legislator  should 
draw  from  the  laws  of  others  but  must  also  apply  his  intelligence  and 
understanding  to  the  process  of  selection.  Demetrius  clearly  took  this 
advice  to  heart.  He  undoubtedly  knew  well  the  philosophers’  views  of 
law  and  government  and  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  practical  and 
detailed  compilations  of  laws  and  practices  recorded  in  the  150  or  so 
Aristotelian  Politeiai  and  in  Theophrastus’  Nomoi  and  various  other 
works.  He  may  have  drawn  on  some  or  all  of  these  sources  but  there  is 
no  indication  that  he  followed  any  one  of  them  closely. 

To  be  sure,  Demetrius’  rule  was  in  some  sense  aristocratic,  at  least  in 
contrast  to  the  period  immediately  preceding,  and  in  this  respect  can  be 
seen  to  derive  from  the  generally  aristocratic  (or  at  least  anti-demo- 
cratic)  views  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  others.  But  although  measures  like 
his  institution  of  a  property  requirement  for  political  participation  or  the 
abolition  of  the  liturgies  were  clearly  aristocratic,  Demetrius  seems  to 
have  considered  himself  a  preserver  of  democracy  (18  =  fr.  26  W),  and 
many  of  his  legal  reforms  cannot  be  easily  labeled.  Take,  for  example, 
his  sumptuary  legislation.  Similar  legislation  was  enacted  by  Solon^° 
and  others  throughout  Greece,^’  and  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  as 

Williams  (above,  n.  15)  has  recently  argued  for  a  position  somewhat  in  the  middle: 
although  we  may  not  have  evidence  of  specific  borrowing,  Demetrius’  reforms  coin¬ 
cide,  at  least  in  general,  with  the  criticisms  of  Athenian  democracy  made  by  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  others.  Habicht  (above,  n.  3,  67)  seems  to  approve  of  Williams’  posi¬ 
tion. 

Demetrius  apparently  treated  his  own  and  Solon’s  sumptuary  legislation  in  the 
same  work  (no.  7  in  sec.  1  above). 

A  recent  example  for  Demetrius  might  have  been  Lycurgus,  who  is  reported  to 
have  enacted  legislation  “that  no  woman  should  travel  to  Eleusis  in  a  carriage”  (Plut. 
Mor.  842a). 
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an  attempt  to  foster  the  growth  of  communal  spirit  in  burial  and  other 
rituals  through  the  archaic  and  classical  periods  and  to  lessen  the  indi¬ 
vidualism  associated  with  aristocratic  competition.^^  If  this  is  true 
Demetrius  may  have  been  trying  to  resist  a  trend  toward  withdrawal 
from  public  life,  especially  among  the  rich,  for  which  we  see  evidence 
in  other  areas,  such  as  comedy. 

In  sum,  Demetrius’  reforms  and  Peripatetic  legal  and  political  theory 
may  loosely  be  classified  as  “conservative,”  and  both  were  evidently 
critical  of  some,  though  by  no  means  all,  aspects  of  fourth-century  Athe¬ 
nian  democracy;  however,  most  of  their  specific  remedies  were  not 
unique  to  the  Peripatetics  but  (as  Gehrke  points  out)  could  be  found  in 
practice  in  other  cities  or  in  earlier  Athenian  legislation.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  Demetrius’  reforms  were  not  aimed  at  revolutionary 
change  (as  in  411  or  404)  and  did  not  constitute  a  large-scale  political 
assault  on  democracy.  Rather  he  drew  ideas  from  a  wide  range  of  writ¬ 
ings  and  practices  in  order  to  devise  specific  legislation  for  a  limited 
number  of  problems.  In  carrying  out  these  reforms  he  may  have  evoked 
the  example  of  Solon,^^  who  (we  should  remember)  claimed  to  have 
stood  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  giving  undue  advantage  to  neither 
(fr.  5  West). 

3.  The  Transformation  of  Athenian  Law^  under  Demetrius 

Scholars  who  have  sought  to  explain  the  political  tenor  of  Demetrius’ 
legislation  have  seldom  asked  how  the  legal  system  actually  functioned 
under  Demetrius.  We  have  no  extant  examples  of  forensic  oratory  after 
322,  but  we  know  that  at  least  one  logographer,  Dinarchus,  continued  to 
write  forensic  speeches  under  Demetrius  (see  below)  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  substantive  law  remained  more  or  less  the  same  in  most  ar- 


See  most  recently  Richard  Seaford,  Reciprocity  and  Ritual:  Homer  and  Tragedy 
in  the  Developing  City-State  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press  1994)  74-86.  Habicht  (above, 
n.  3,  65)  sees  Demetrius’  sumptuary  legislation  as  arising  from  an  aristocratic  view 
that  no  individual  should  outdo  others  of  his  class.  This  seems  just  as  implausible  as 
attributing  the  legislation  to  democratic  ideology. 

If  Demetrius  himself  used  the  archaic  term  thesmoi  for  his  laws  rather  than  nomoi 
(no.  6  in  sec.  1  above),  this  was  probably  meant  to  recall  the  legislation  of  Draco  and 
Solon,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  tag  “third  law-giver”  (no.  4  in  sec.  1  above)  if  in 
fact  he  used  or  approved  of  it. 

See  also  the  evidence  in  Boegehold  (above,  n.  1 ). 
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eas,^^  as  did  most  legal  procedure.  But  it  also  appears  that  in  practice 
Athenian  law  underwent  a  fundamental  transformation.  Before  examin¬ 
ing  this  transformation,  we  must  briefly  review  some  features  of  law 
and  forensic  oratory  that  made  the  Athenian  legal  system  in  the  classical 
period  one  of  the  most  unusual  the  world  has  ever  known.^^ 

First,  the  Athenians  in  the  classical  period  shunned  professionalism  in 
law,  as  they  did  in  government  in  general.  Different  magistrates,  se¬ 
lected  by  lot  and  serving  short  terms  (usually  a  year),  oversaw  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  trial,  but  they  had  little  authority  and  did  not  control  or  direct 
the  proceedings,  as  a  modem  judge  would.  Statutes  designated  offenses 
in  ordinary  language  and  no  authority  established  the  legal  definition  of 
an  offense.  The  nearest  thing  to  a  trained  professional  was  the 
logographer  who  could  write  a  speech  for  a  litigant  and  probably  give 
him  advice  on  his  case  as  well,  but  had  no  independent  authority  and 
played  no  role  in  the  actual  trial.  Finally,  there  was  no  legal  scholarship 
of  the  sort  we  find  in  Rome  and  most  other  societies  with  developed 
legal  systems.  None  of  the  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  Theophrastus 
provides  any  direct  analysis  of  or  guidance  in  understanding  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  Athenian  legal  system,  and  none  of  these  would  help 
a  litigant  prepare  his  case  or  guide  a  juror  in  deciding  it. 

As  a  result,  the  function  of  a  trial  in  the  classical  period  was  not 
merely,  as  it  is  today  (at  least  in  theory),  to  determine  objectively 
whether  the  facts  of  the  case  fit  the  specific  requirements  of  the  relevant 
statutes.  Rather,  a  trial  in  Athens  was  a  contest  {agon)  between  two  par¬ 
ties,  who  engaged  in  verbal  dispute  before  a  large  number  of  jurors  who, 
for  the  most  part,  were  ordinary  citizens.  A  legal  agdn  might  draw  a 
crowd  of  spectators,  for  the  conflicting  stories  told  by  the  litigants  regu¬ 
larly  raised  issues  of  interest  to  the  community  at  large;  and  in  some 
well-known  cases  major  policy  decisions  were  made  or  confirmed  by 
jurors  in  the  courts.  Even  cases  with  no  overt  political  interest  regularly 
displayed  stories  of  individuals  who  were  also  public  figures.  Some¬ 
times  we  can  see  evidence  of  the  political  dimension  of  an  apparently 
non-political  case  in  the  speech  itself  (e.g.,  Lys.  7);  even  where  there  is 
no  clear  evidence  (as,  e.g.,  Lys.  3)  we  may  suspect  that  the  case  forms 


See  Adele  Scafuro,  The  Forensic  Stage  (Cambridge:  Cambride  University  Press 
1997)  14-16.. 

The  best  single  work  on  these  features  of  Athenian  law  is  Stephen  Todd,  The 
Shape  of  Athenian  Law  (Oxford;  Clarendon  Press  1993). 
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part  of  a  long-standing  dispute  that  has  a  political  dimension.  In  short, 
little  effort  was  made  to  remove  political  concerns  from  the  legal  sys¬ 
tem,  a  fact  that  troubles  most  modem  scholars  but  seems  to  have  been 
taken  for  granted  and  even  welcomed  by  the  Athenians. 

The  entanglement  of  law  and  politics  also  meant  politically  ambitious 
citizens  might  bring  a  legal  case  in  order  to  advance  their  own  careers,^’ 
and  in  some  cases  one  can  read  a  whole  history  of  political  struggle 
among  various  participants  of  which  the  case  at  hand  is  only  the  latest 
step.  In  this  way,  as  some  scholars  are  now  realizing,  the  legal  system 
may  have  fostered  conflict  between  individuals  as  much  as  it  helped 
resolve  conflict.^*  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  works  of  the 
best  orators  later  began  to  be  collected,  the  list  was  dominated  by  public 
figures,  especially  after  350.  Of  course,  purely  private  suits  continued  to 
be  brought  to  court  and  argued  by  the  litigants,  some  of  whom  undoubt¬ 
edly  still  went  to  a  logographer  for  a  speech  or  just  for  advice;  but  the 
best  speakers,  it  appears,  were  more  concerned  with  their  own  public 
careers. 

After  320,  it  is  clear  that  the  political  landscape  changed  drastically. 
Although  Athens  still  to  a  large  extent  controlled  its  internal  affairs,  po¬ 
litical  prominence  was  attained  by  one’s  allegiance  to  non-Athenian  ml- 
ing  powers,  not  by  one’s  performance  in  the  public  arena.  We  would 
expect  that  legal  practice  would  change  accordingly,  and  indeed,  our 
evidence,  sparse  as  it  is,  suggests  that  although  the  mles  and  procedures 
remained  largely  the  same,  litigation  had  lost  its  political  dimension  and 
therefore  its  appeal  to  those  with  political  ambition.  All  the  prominent 
orators  and  logographers  were  dead  except  for  Dinarchus,  who  (not  co¬ 
incidentally)  was  the  only  non- Athenian  orator/logographer  at  the  time. 

As  a  metic,  and  thus  unable  to  participate  in  litigation  himself, 
Dinarchus  continued  to  practice  logography  after  320  and,  we  are  told, 
amassed  a  fortune  during  the  time  of  Demetrius.^^  With  Demetrius’ 


^^This  motive,  of  course,  is  not  unknown  today.  Indeed,  the  actual  practice  of  law 
today,  at  least  in  the  U.S.,  is  much  closer  to  Athenian  practice  than  legal  theory  deems 
proper. 

See  Lin  Foxhall,  “The  Law  and  the  Lady:  Women  and  Legal  Proceedings  in 
Classical  Athens,”  in  Greek  Law  in  its  Political  Setting:  Justifications  Not  Justice, 
edited  by  Lin  Foxhall  and  A.  D.  E.  Lewis,  133-52  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press 
1996);  David  Cohen,  Law,  Violence  and  Community  in  Classical  Athens  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press  1995). 

The  main  source  for  Dinarchus’  life  is  the  essay  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus; 
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overthrow,  Dinarchus  was,  or  felt,  threatened,  because  of  his  association 
with  Demetrius  or  his  great  wealth  or  both,  and  so  he  sold  his  property, 
moved  to  Chalcis,  and  continued  his  practice,  making  even  more  money 
there.^”  Dionysius  includes  a  catalogue  of  his  speeches.  Among  the 
genuine  speeches  are  27  written  for  public  cases  and  32  for  private 
cases.  None  of  the  private  speeches  survives,  but  we  have  one  entire 
public  speech  and  a  substantial  part  of  two  others,  all  three  written  for 
the  Harpalus  affair  in  324/3.  Of  the  remaining  public  speeches  more 
than  half  concern  public  figures  who  were  active  primarily  before  320 
and  for  the  rest  we  have  no  indication  of  a  date.  The  only  private  speech 
that  can  be  dated  is  his  suit  against  Proxenus,  his  host  during  a  visit  to 
Athens  after  his  exile  had  ended  in  292/1.  Despite  the  large  number  of 
undated  speeches,  these  figures  suggest  that  until  about  320  Dinarchus 
made  his  career  primarily,  though  perhaps  not  exclusively,  in  the  public 
sphere,  and  that  after  that  date  he  concentrated  on  private  cases,  from 
which  he  grew  rich.  It  appears  that  he  had  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
talented  orator  in  public  cases,  and  when  these  were  no  longer  available 
to  him,  he  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  skills  and  of  his  Corinthian  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  private  sphere. 

Dinarchus’  career  indicates  that  Athenian  law  continued  to  be  used  in 
much  the  same  way  as  earlier:  people  still  sued  each  other  for  contract 
violations  or  injuries  suffered  and  still  engaged  logographers  to  assist 
them.  But  other  literary  evidence  may  suggest  that  the  rich,  especially, 
were  making  less  use  of  the  legal  system,  or  at  least  were  less  engaged  in 
litigation.  Some  support  for  this  conclusion  can  be  can  be  found  in  the 
contrast  between  the  relatively  large  role  litigation  plays  in  the  Charac¬ 
ters  of  Theophrastus  and  the  absence  of  litigation  from  the  plays  of 
Menander.  Of  Theophrastus’  thirty  sketches,^ ^  fourteen  mention  partici¬ 
pation  in  or  include  remarks  about  the  legal  process.^^  For  example, 
when  the  Garmlous  Man  {lalos,  7)  serves  on  a  jury,  they  have  trouble 


see  also  Ian  Worthington,/!  //wrorica/  Commentary  on  Dinarchus:  Rhetoric  and  Con¬ 
spiracy  in  Later  Fourth- Century  Athens  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press 
1992)  3-12. 

He  may  have  continued  to  write  for  Athenian  courts  even  while  living  in  Chalcis. 

I  use  Jeffrey  Rusten’s  text  and  translation  of  the  Characters  (Loeb  Classical 
Library;  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press  1 993). 

32 1.2,  5.3,  6.8, 7.7, 8.11, 11.6,  12.5, 12.13, 13.3, 14.3, 17.8, 24.4, 26.5, 27.9,  29.2, 
29.4a-5.  These  include  several  references  to  formal  arbitration,  which  was  part  of  the 
legal  system. 
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reaching  a  verdict  the  Absent-minded  Man  {anaisthetos,  14)  forgets 
to  show  up  for  his  trial;  the  Griper  (mempsimoiros,  17)  criticizes  his 
logographer  even  when  he  has  won  a  unanimous  verdict;  and  the  Au¬ 
thoritarian  {oligarchikos,  26)  complains  about  all  the  troubles  he  faces 
from  sycophants  in  court.  These  sketches  and  others  suggest  that  litiga¬ 
tion  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  lives  of  their  characters,  and  more 
generally  that  litigation  was  a  significant  feature  of  the  lives  of  many 
Athenians  at  the  time.^"* 

The  Characters  were  written  around  319  and  thus  portray  life  in  the 
320s.  They  show  citizens  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  litigation,  that  we  see  in  other  sources  for  life  in  the  fourth  century, 
particularly  oratory.  Few  of  the  plays  of  Menander  can  be  dated  pre¬ 
cisely:  his  first  production  was  around  321,  his  first  victory  may  have 
come  in  316,  and  he  continued  writing  comedy  until  his  death  in  292. 
He  particularly  flourished  under  Demetrius,  and  we  can  thus  take  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  fourth  century  as  the  historical  background  for 
most  of  his  plays.  As  we  shall  see,  despite  their  closeness  in  time, 
Menander  presents  a  significantly  different  picture  of  legal  activity 
from  Theophrastus,  a  difference  that  arguably  is  related  to  historical 
changes.  Of  course,  there  are  significant  generic  differences  between 
the  two  author’s  work,  but  the  same  contrast  is  evident  if  we  set 
Menander  against  Aristophanes,  who  never  tired  of  finding  humor  in 
Athenian  litigation. 

By  contrast,  although  Athenian  law  plays  a  role  in  many  of 
Menander’s  comedies,  it  seems  always  to  remain  in  the  background. 
The  Sicyonian  is  set  in  the  context  of  an  earlier  case  that  was  lost  and  for 
which  money  is  now  owed,  and  the  plot  of  Aspis  depends  on  Athenian 
laws  regulating  the  marriage  of  “heiresses”  and  family  law  in  general. 
But  litigation  is  essentially  absent  from  these  plays  and  from  the  rest  of 
Menander.  Despite  the  importance  of  law  for  the  plot  of  Aspis,  for  in¬ 
stance,  no  one  in  the  play  seriously  contemplates  litigation,  though  at 
one  point  Smicrines  rejects  a  proposal,  asking  rhetorically,  “and  so  I’ll 
give  him  the  girl  and  then  if  a  son  is  bom  I’ll  be  sued  for  taking  his 

Athenian  jurors  did  not  have  to  discuss  or  agree  on  a  verdict;  they  simply  voted. 
Apparently  the  Garrulous  Man  talked  so  much,  presumably  as  they  were  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  cast  their  votes,  that  the  jurors  were  too  distracted  to  vote. 

^'’To  the  extent  that  we  can  distinguish,  most  of  the  legal  activity  involves  private 
cases;  there  is  one  reference  to  a  public  case  (29.2). 

And  not  just  in  the  Wasps;  see  Todd  1993,  148-50. 
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property?”  (271-73).  Similarly,  the  pimp  in  Kolax  fears  he  may  have  to 
go  to  court  if  someone  abducts  his  girl  (132),  but  as  far  as  we  know  he 
never  does;  the  slave  Syros  in  Epitrepontes  threatens  to  take  everyone  to 
court  if  he  does  not  get  his  way  (401-2);  and  Polemon  in  Perikeiromene 
is  advised  to  lodge  a  complaint  (eyK^ripa,  500-3).^^  But  all  these  legal 
actions  are  hypothetical,  and  there  is  no  actual  litigation  or  serious  threat 
of  litigation  in  any  of  the  surviving  fragments.  The  only  quasi-legal 
scene  is  the  informal  arbitration  from  which  Epitrepontes  derives  its 
name,  but  this  is  not  part  of,  or  a  prelude  to,  litigation.  Moreover,  the 
arbitration  settles  a  dispute  between  two  slaves  over  possession  of  a 
baby’s  trinkets;  Menander’s  stage  is  full  of  rich  men  with  elaborate 
business  dealings,  but  none  of  them  is  involved  in  litigation  and  there  is 
no  sense  that  litigation  is  important  in  their  lives. 

The  impression  we  get  from  these  sources  (inadequate  though  they 
are)  is  that  although  formal  legal  procedures  continue  to  be  available  for 
all,  there  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  their  use  after  about  320,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  rich.  Is  there  anything  in  the  reforms  of  Demetrius  that  may 
plausibly  have  helped  produce  such  a  change?  The  evidence  for  specific 
changes  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  does  not  help  us  here. 
New  sumptuary  legislation,  even  if  more  far-reaching  than  our  evidence 
indicates,  can  hardly  have  affected  litigation  in  general;  nor  can  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  jurors  in  an  eisangelia.  We  may  speculate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Demetrius’  reforms,  combined  with  some  of  the  larger  politi¬ 
cal  forces  at  work  at  the  time,  may  have  affected  the  practice  of  litiga¬ 
tion  in  important  ways. 

Two  reasons  for  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  litigation  need  to  be 
considered:  the  removal  of  incentives  to  litigate  and  the  removal  of  the 
need  to  do  so.  One  major  incentive  for  using  the  courts,  the  power  and 
prestige  litigation  could  bring,  disappeared  before  Demetrius’  rule  be¬ 
gan,  when  the  loss  of  Athenian  independence  made  power  in  the  city 
dependent  on  external  forces.  After  322  it  became  clear  that  success  or 
failure  in  the  courts  made  little  difference  to  one’s  political  fate.  All  the 
major  orators  were  exiled  or  dead  except  Dinarchus,  who  as  a  metic  had 
no  opportunity  for  political  power  in  Athens  and  thus  continued  to  write 
forensic  speeches.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  same  legal  procedures  were 
still  available,  but  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  bring,  say,  a  graphe 
paranomon  against  a  rival,  since  victory  would  not  advance  one’s  career 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  would  be  a  formal  legal  accusation. 
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but  defeat  might  harm  it.^’  This  would  hold  also  for  private  cases,  many 
of  which  had  earlier  had  a  public  dimension  or  motivation.  The  rich  no 
longer  saw  any  advantage  in  public  competition,  whether  this  took  the 
form  of  litigation  or  of  competition  in  the  performance  of  liturgies  or 
other  sorts  of  public  display.  And  thus,  the  peculiar  Athenian  symbiosis 
of  broad-based  democratic  political  power  and  aristocratic  competition 
for  individual  honor^*  came  to  an  end. 

Under  Demetrius,  it  appears,  citizens  avoided  litigation  and  turned  to 
their  own  private  businesses,  which  flourished  in  a  strong  economy.  We 
may  perhaps  assume  that  they  brought  litigation  from  time  to  time,  but 
only  when  necessary.^’  One  virtue  of  classical  Athenian  law,  as  Todd  has 
recently  emphasized  (1993, 77-78),  was  that  it  was  cheap.  The  city  paid 
a  subsistence  allowance  for  jurors  and  a  couple  of  functionaries  were 
needed  for  trials,  but  it  cost  almost  nothing  to  bring  a  suit  or  defend 
oneself,  unless,  of  course,  one  wished  to  pay  for  the  help  of  a 
logographer.  But  litigation  could  be  quite  expensive  for  the  rich,  who 
might  need  not  only  to  pay  logographers  and  other  advisers  and  to  de¬ 
vote  much  of  their  own  time  to  litigation,  but  also  to  pay  the  heavy  fines 
that  might  be  assessed.  Without  the  incentive  of  power  and  prestige, 
many  cases  would  no  longer  be  worth  bringing. 

The  second  cause  of  the  reduction  of  litigation,  the  removal  of  the 
need,  is  more  directly  attributable  to  Demetrius.  His  good  financial 
management  is  generally  recognized,'^®  and  two  measures  in  particular 
benefited  the  rich:  peace  brought  the  reduction  of  expenditures  on  mili¬ 
tary  forces  and  an  increase  in  revenues  from  trade;  and  the  burden  of 
liturgies  was  eliminated.  The  new  sumptuary  legislation  reduced  com- 

To  judge  from  the  surviving  evidence,  all  cases  of  graphe  paranomon  had  a 
political  dimension  in  addition  to  whatever  legal  point  they  were  based  on;  see  Harvey 
Yunis,  “Law,  Politics,  and  the  Graphe  Paranomon  in  Fourth-Century  Athens,”  GRBS 
29  (1988)  361-82. 

For  which  see  Josiah  Ober,  Mass  and  Elite  in  Democratic  Athens  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press  1989;  Cohen  1995. 

We  might  note,  however,  a  possible  parallel  in  late  Roman  Egypt:  after  about 
500  AD  use  of  the  courts  ceases  almost  completely  and  to  our  knowledge  all  disputes 
are  settled  privately  (cf.  the  private  settlement  in  Epitrepontes).  The  reasons  for  this 
are  unclear,  and  to  the  extent  that  cost  may  be  a  factor,  the  situation  may  not  provide  a 
good  parallel  for  Athens.  SeeTrianos  Gagos  and  Peter  van  Minnen,  Settling  a  Dispute: 
Toward  a  Legal  Anthropology  of  Late  Antique  Egypt.  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  1994),  esp.  40-6. 

See,  e.g.  Claude  Moss6,  La  tyrannie  dans  la  Grece  antique  (Paris:  Presses 
Universitaires  de  France  1969),  esp.  155-66. 
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petition  among  the  rich  in  another  area;  and  although  the  details  of 
Ferguson’s  speculations  about  contracts  and  wills  must  be  rejected  (see 
above),  it  is  not  impossible  that  Demetrius  laid  down  some  new  rules  for 
financial  transactions  that  removed  potential  areas  of  conflict  and  gen¬ 
erally  made  business  dealings  more  efficient. 

This  brings  us  to  the  broader  sense  in  which  philosophical  consider¬ 
ations  may  have  influenced  Demetrius’  legislation.  Legal  historians  and 
jurists  generally  consider  classical  Athenian  law  to  be  unsystematic  and 
disorderly  to  the  point  of  chaos.  As  speakers  themselves  note,  several 
different  procedures  with  quite  different  penalties  were  often  available 
for  prosecution  of  a  given  offense,  and  the  vagueness  of  statutes  and  the 
complete  autonomy  of  jurors  put  the  burden  of  a  case  on  the  individual 
speakers,  who  had  wide  leeway  in  trying  to  influence  the  verdict.  No 
philosopher,  ancient  or  modem,  could  be  happy  with  this,  except  per¬ 
haps  a  follower  of  Heraclitus  (whose  remark  that  6{kt|  is  epiq  would  be 
an  accurate  characterization  of  classical  Athenian  law).  Plato,  who  wit¬ 
nessed  one  result  of  this  system  in  the  execution  of  his  teacher 
Socrates,'**  creates  a  highly  precise  and  systematic  set  of  laws  in  implicit 
reaction  to  the  Athenian  system,  and  at  several  points  in  his  Nomoi 
Theophrastus  seems  to  imply  that  improvements  could  be  made  to 
Athenian  law.  The  long  fragment  quoted  by  Stobaeus  on  contracts,  for 
example  (650  FHS&G),  includes  much  more  detail  than  the  relevant 
Athenian  statute  would  have  had  in  the  classical  period.  Thus,  the 
fourth-century  philosophers  appear  to  agree  that  there  should  be  greater 
precision  and  order  in  legislation,  and  this  conceptual  goal  may  have 
helped  shape  some  of  the  mles  enacted  by  Demetrius. 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  Demetrius  followed  Theophrastus  (in  the 
fragment  just  cited)  or  Plato  in  categorizing  crimes  according  to  mental 
states.  In  practice  the  inclusion  of  mental  states  in  the  definitions  of 
offenses  would  only  create  more  opportunity  for  someone  wishing  to 
bring  litigation  and  would  give  more  power  to  the  jurors,  who  in  Athens 
were  ordinarily  confronted  only  with  broad  distinctions  between  inten¬ 
tional  and  unintentional^  but  would  now  have  to  decide  more  difficult 
questions  concerning  rationality  and  justice.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  in 


Demetrius  also  wrote  an  Apology  of  Socrates,  but  the  surviving  fragments  (1 02- 
9  =  91-98  W)  give  no  indication  of  Demetrius’  view  of  the  Athenian  legal  system. 

Athenian  law  did,  however,  provide  that  the  maker  of  a  will  needed  to  be  men¬ 
tally  competent  and  not  under  the  influence  of  a  woman. 
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his  effort  to  make  the  law  more  advantageous  for  the  middle  class 
Demetrius  would  wish  to  enact  a  measure  that  would  effectively  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  the  courts  and  grant  greater  power  to  juries.'^^ 
Classical  Athenian  law  was  unusual  in  its  freedom  from  the  system¬ 
atic  guidance  of  jurists  and  legal  philosophers.  The  revision  of  the  laws 
between  410  and  403  was  intended  only  to  bring  some  degree  of  order 
to  provisions  that  had  been  enacted  over  the  course  of  two  centuries. 
Nicomachus  and  his  colleagues  were  supposed  to  delete  laws  that  were 
no  longer  in  effect  or  that  conflicted  with  other  laws;  they  were  not 
charged  with  enacting  new  legislation,  let  alone  enacting  more  system¬ 
atic  legislation.  The  principle  of  orgcuiization  they  apparently  followed 
was  that  laws  were  grouped  according  to  the  magistrate  in  charge, 
which  still  left  diverse  subjects  treated  side-by-side.  After  403  new  leg¬ 
islation  had  to  be  approved  by  a  board  of  nomothetai,  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  they  did  more  than  examine  each  proposed  law  for  con¬ 
flicts  with  existing  laws.  Under  Demetrius  the  Athenians  for  the  first 
time  had  an  intellectual  in  charge  of  legislation.  It  would  have  been  rea¬ 
sonable  for  him  to  take  a  few  steps,  at  least,  toward  making  Athenian 
law  more  orderly. 


4.  After  Demetrius 

In  307  with  the  defeat  of  Cassander,  the  other  Demetrius,  later  titled 
Poliorcetes,  took  over  as  ruler  of  Athens.  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  was 
exiled  and  “democracy”  (after  a  fashion)  was  restored.  Many  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  reforms,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  liturgies,  remained  in  effect 
under  the  new  regime,  but  a  board  of  nomothetai  was  instituted  to  pro¬ 
pose  new  laws.  These  recommended  some  new  laws,  including  one  ban¬ 
ning  philosophical  schools  that  (as  already  mentioned)  was  repealed  not 
long  afterwards;  but  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  the  new  regime  be¬ 
gan,  or  even  contemplated,  “a  revision  of  the  law  code”  (as  Ferguson 
terms  it).'*^  The  nomothetai  probably  did  nothing  more  than  propose 
whatever  new  laws  seemed  to  them  desirable,  and  as  far  as  we  can  tell, 
the  legal  system  remained  pretty  much  the  same.  There  was  a  brief  pe¬ 
riod  of  political  competition  among  individuals — Demochares, 
Stratocles,  and  others — reminiscent  of  the  period  before  322,  but  it  soon 


Cf.  the  remarks  on  Solon’s  legislation  in  Ath.  Pol,  7.2. 
See  above,  n.  1 1  for  Ferguson’s  misreading  of  Polybius. 
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became  clear  that  an  individual’s  fortunes  were  still  more  subject  to 
events  elsewhere  than  to  any  victory  he  might  achieve  in  an  Athenian 
forum.  The  world  had  changed,  and  the  legal  reforms  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum,  which  to  a  large  extent  reflected  this  changed  world,  re¬ 
mained  largely  intact. 

In  conclusion,  since  our  evidence  does  not  allow  us  to  know 
Demetrius’  legislation  in  detail,  I  have  concentrated  instead  on  changes 
in  the  way  the  legal  system  actually  worked  in  Athens.  I  have  suggested 
that  although  much  of  the  substantive  and  procedural  law  probably  re¬ 
mained  the  same,  the  system  would  no  longer  have  served  its  earlier  role 
as  an  important  public  forum  for  aristocratic  competition,  and  that  over¬ 
all  use  of  the  legal  process  thus  probably  declined  substantially.  This 
shift  was  obviously  attributable  in  part  to  the  political  realities  of  the 
new  Hellenistic  world,  but  Demetrius’  reforms  were  consistent  with 
these  larger  changes  in  the  world  and  helped  the  legal  system  adjust  to 
them.  His  reforms  also  may  have  served  the  general  philosophical  de¬ 
sire  for  greater  order  and  precision.  By  the  time  Demetrius  was  swept 
out  of  power,  the  democrats,  nostalgic  for  past  glories,  would  have  had 
to  create  an  entirely  new  legal  system  to  revive  the  large  public  role 
Athenian  law  had  played  in  earlier  years;  and  given  the  political  reali¬ 
ties,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  wholesale  reform  could  have  succeeded 
at  that  point.  Demetrius’  legal  reforms  had  essentially  solidified  the  new 
spirit  of  law  that  the  changed  world  required.'’^ 


I  would  like  to  thank  Stephen  Todd  for  comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this 

paper. 
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Demetrius  of  Phalerum: 

A  Politician  among  Philosophers  and 
a  Philosopher  among  Politicians 


Hans  B.  Gottschalk 


It  has  been  said  that  philosophy,  for  Plato,  was  politics  continued  by 
other  means.  If  politics  is  taken  to  mean,  as  Plato  intended  it  to  be,  the 
search  for  a  society  that  would  secure  the  best  possible  life  for  all  its 
members,  there  is  much  truth  in  this  witticism.  Plato  himself  made  sev¬ 
eral  attempts  to  create  a  philosopher-king  in  Syracuse,  and  while  these 
failed,  some  of  his  pupils,  notably  Hermias  of  Atameus,  succeeded  on  a 
smaller  scale,  at  least  for  a  time.*  From  Plato’s  school  this  practice 
passed  to  others,  notably  the  Peripatos  and  Stoa,  and  in  the  Hellenistic 
era  it  became  common  for  philosophers  to  be  employed  as  advisers  to 
kings  (and  later  to  Roman  magistrates  abroad)^  and  to  act  as  negotiators 
or  constitution-makers  for  Greek  cities,  occupying  a  position  rather  like 
that  of  Lord  Franks  in  post-war  Britain.  A  sentence  in  Strato’s  will  sug- 


*  See  I.  During,  Aristotle  in  the  Ancient  Biographical  Tradition  (Goteborg  1 957) 
272-83,  for  the  sources.  The  tradition  that  Aristotle  also  gave  detailed  political  advice 
to  Alexander  is  much  less  securely  based;  the  letter  from  him  to  Alexander  preserved 
in  Arabic  and  edited  by  J.  Bielawsky  and  M.  Plezia  in  1970  is  almost  certainly  spuri¬ 
ous;  cf.  the  review  by  O.  Murray  and  C.  Montague,  JHS  93  (1973)  226-8. 

^  Cf.  J.  Glucker,  Antiochus  and  the  Late  Academy  (Gottingen  1978)  21ff. 
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gests  that  in  his  day  many  members  of  the  Peripatos  regarded  such  ac¬ 
tivity  as  an  attractive  alternative  to  a  career  of  teaching  and  research.^ 
The  famous  Athenian  embassy  to  Rome  in  155  BC  is  only  one  example 
in  a  well-established  tradition An  earlier  one  whose  consequences 
reached  further  and  lasted  longer  was  the  activity  of  Demetrius  of 
Phaleron,  who  for  ten  years,  3 1 7-307  BC,  governed  Athens  on  behalf  of 
the  Macedonian  power. 

Demetrius’  career  began  in  324  BC,  so  he  must  have  been  bom  by  350 
at  the  latest,  and  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  in  the  niid-350s.^  He  is  described 
as  an  adherent  of  Theophrastus,  but  must  have  joined  the  Peripatos 
while  Aristotle  was  still  alive.  He  remained  loyal  to  his  school  and  to 
Theophrastus  all  his  life,  making  it  possible  for  him  to  establish  the 
Peripatos  on  a  permanent  basis  by  securing  for  him  the  right  to  buy  real 
estate  in  Athens,  a  privilege  normally  restricted  to  Athenian  citizens;  he 
may  also  have  given  him  some  financial  assistance,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  gifts,  a  voluminous  writer  and 
one  of  the  leading  orators  of  his  day,  as  well  as  a  statesman.  Cicero 
describes  him  as  the  only  man  to  attain  the  highest  rank  as  a  political 
thinker  and  a  man  of  action  (57  SOD  =  fr.  72  W),  and  it  is  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  roles  that  has  fascinated  modem  scholars:  debate  about  his  life 
and  work  has  centred  on  the  question  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  his 
policies  were  determined  by  the  philosophy  he  learned,  or  could  have 
learned,  in  Aristotle’s  school.  Until  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
there  was  a  consensus  that  he  tried,  deliberately  and  consciously,  to  put 
Academic  and  Aristotelian  political  principles  into  practice.  Since  then 
opinion  has  veered  away  from  this  view  as  several  important  studies 
have  been  published,  showing  that  most  of  his  reforms  could  have  been 
motivated  by  practical  considerations  and  historical  experience  more 


^  Strato  fr.  10  Wehrli,  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  5.62. 

*  On  this  see  Critolaus  frr.  5-10  Wehrli.  Another  example  is  the  Peripatetic  Prytanis, 
formerly  known  chiefly  as  the  lawgiver  who  drew  up  the  constitution  of  Megalopolis 
(Polyb.  5.93.8);  a  decree  of  226  BC  found  in  the  Athenian  Agora  in  1933  {Hesperia  4 
[1935]  525-9)  and  republished  by  L.  Moretti,  Inscr.storiche  ellenistiche  I  (Firenze 
1967)  no.  28,  honours  him  for  a  successful  embassy  on  behalf  of  Athens  to  Antigonus 
Doson.  From  this  inscription  we  also  learn  that  he  came  from  Karystos  and  his  father’s 
name  was  Astykleides. 

*  The  ancient  evidence  for  Demetrius’  life  has  been  collected  by  Wehrli,  Die  Schule 
des  Aristoteles,  vol.  4,  frr.  1-71,  and  Jacoby,  FGrH  228  T  1-11;  both  have  useful 
commentaries.  E.  Bayer,  Demetrius  Phalereus  der  Athener  (Darmstadt  1969)  1  and 
Wehrli  pick  the  later  date;  I  join  Prof.  Tracy  (this  volume)  in  preferring  the  earlier  one. 
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than  the  desire  to  implement  a  philosophical  programme.  In  trying  to 
strike  a  balance  between  these  alternatives,  I  shall  first  present  a  brief 
outline,  as  objective  as  the  evidence  allows,  of  his  political  career;  then 
I  shall  say  something  about  his  writings  and  philosophical  opinions; 
lastly,  I  shall  ask  how  these  two  sides  of  his  activity  relate  to  each  other 
and  to  the  philosophical  tradition  in  which  he  was  educated. 

I 

We  first  meet  Demetrius  at  the  time  of  the  Harpalos  affair,  in  324  BC; 
he  may  have  joined  in  the  prosecution  of  Demosthenes,  but  the  details 
are  obscure.*^  Two  years  later,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
the  defeat  of  the  revolt  of  the  Greek  cities  against  Macedon  at  the  battle 
of  Krannon  (322),  he  seems  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Athenian 
embassy  to  Antipater,  the  Macedonian  commander  (and  friend  of 
Aristotle)  whom  Alexander  had  left  behind  as  his  viceroy.  The  terms 
obtained  on  this  occasion  were  harsh:  a  constitution  was  imposed  on 
Athens  in  which  the  minimum  census  for  obtaining  full  citizen  rights 
was  fixed  at  2000  drachmai,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  resettle  many 
of  the  disenfranchised  poor  in  “colonies”  in  Thrace.  It  did  not  last  long, 
however.  Antipater  died  in  319;  he  designated  Polyperchon  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  and  he,  faced  with  the  rivalry  of  the  other  “successors”  of 
Alexander,  decided  to  curry  popular  support  in  Greece  by  abrogating 
Antipater’s  settlement  and  returning  to  the  status  quo  ante.  Democracy 
was  restored  at  Athens  and  the  leaders  of  the  pro-Macedonian  party, 
among  them  Phocion,  were  executed.  Demetrius,  who  was  associated 
with  them,  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  could  not  be  carried 
out  because  he  was  not  in  Athens  at  the  time.  But  the  new  rulers  were 
unable  to  expel  Antipater’s  garrison  from  Munychia,  from  where  it  con¬ 
trolled  the  Peiraeus.  A  year  later  Cassander,  Antipater’s  son,  anxious  to 
regain  what  he  regarded  as  his  rightful  inheritance,  sailed  to  Greece  with 
a  fleet,  and  the  democratic  government  of  Athens  decided  to  negotiate  a 
new  settlement  with  him.  The  terms  were  that  Athens  and  the  Peiraeus 
should  be  reunited,  although  a  Macedonian  garrison,  now  acknowledg¬ 
ing  Cassander  as  its  chief,  should  remain  on  Munychia  “temporarily”; 
the  qualification  for  full  citizenship  was  fixed  at  1000  drachmai,  and  the 
government  of  Athens  was  to  be  headed  by  an  eTcipeXqTTiq  “elected”  by 


®  See  Jacoby  on  T  1. 
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the  people,  “whomever  Cassander  should  choose.”  Demetrius,  who  ne¬ 
gotiated  this  compromise,  was  chosen.  Later  writers  could  describe  it  as 
a  restoration  of  democracy  or  as  a  tyranny;  the  circumstances  of  its  insti¬ 
tution  lend  some  plausibility  to  either  view.^ 

Not  content  to  be  a  mere  administrator,  Demetrius  set  himself  to  re¬ 
shape  the  political  and  social  life  of  Athens.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  details  or  chronology  of  his  reforms,  but  broadly  they  fall 
under  three  heads. 

1)  Constitutional:  the  franchise  was  limited  to  those  with  property 
worth  1000  drachma!  or  more.  Election  of  magistrates  and  councillors 
was  substituted  for  choice  by  lot  and  the  rules  to  ensure  equal  tribal 
representation  were  relaxed.  To  ensure  the  strict  observance  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  vopocpuXaKsc;  were  instituted,  probably  seven  in  number,  with 
priestly  insignia  to  enhance  their  dignity  and  powers  to  control  the  acts 
of  the  Council  and  Assembly.*  The  procedure  for  cases  brought  by 
eiaayyeX-ia  was  overhauled,  the  number  of  jurors  being  fixed  at  one 
thousand  five  hundred.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagos  had  already 
been  enlarged  to  include  all  criminal  cases  in  322,  and  this  was  retained. 

2)  Social:  stringent  regulations  limited  expenditure  on  banquets, 
women’s  dress,  etc.,  funerals  and  grave-monuments.  Trading  in  the 
market  was  regulated  to  prevent  violent  fluctuations  of  prices.  A  special 
set  of  magistrates,  the  yuvaiKOVopoi,  was  created  to  enforce  these  laws 
and  exercise  a  general  surveillance  over  public  morals.^ 

’  We  have  two  sources  for  the  nature  of  Demetrius’  position,  Diod.  Sic.  18.74  = 
1 6A  =  fr.  13  W,  and  a  decree  in  Demetrius’  honour,  probably  passed  during  his  years 
of  power,  IG  lE  1201  =  16B  =  fr.  12.  The  first  says  that  “One  Athenian  citizen  should 
be  appointed  (KaTaotiiaai)  e7tipeX,TiTf|(;,  whomever  Cassander  should  approve;  and 
Demetrius  was  chosen  (ppe&ri)’’;  the  second,  that  “Demetrius  was  chosen  (aipeOelq) 
by  the  people.’’  In  the  context  of  the  inscription,  aipeBe'^  could  mean  ‘having  been 
elected,’  but  in  Diodorus  the  word  is  neutral  and  could  mean  no  more  than  that  Cassander 
selected  Demetrius.  The  ambiguity  is  characteristic  and  probably  intentional.  Cf.  W.S. 
Ferguson,  Hellenistic  Athens  (London  1911)  36f. 

*  Ferguson  (above,  n.  7)  44ff.;  id.  “The  Laws  of  Demetrius  of  Phalenim  and  their 
Guardians,’’  Klio  11  (1911)  271ff;  Jacoby  on  FGrH  228  F  26,  328  F  64;  E.  Bayer, 
Demetrius  Phalereus  derAthener  (Darmstadt  1969)  25 ff;  H-J.Gehrke,  “Das  Verhaltniss 
von  Politik  und  Philosophic  im  Wirken  des  D.  von  Ph.,’’  Chiron  8  (1978)  15  Iff.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  there  were  vopotpuXaKeq  in  Athens  before  the  time  of  Demetrius, 
but  he  greatly  enhanced  the  importance  of  this  office. 

®  Only  the  regulation  of  burials  is  expressly  attributed  to  Demetrius  by  an  ancient 
writer  (Cicero  Leg.  2.63ff  =  fr.  135  W);  Ae  rest  of  the  social  legislation,  including  the 
title  of  the  yuvaiKovoiopoi,  is  known  from  fragments  of  contemporary  comedies,  but 
Demetrius’  responsibility  has  been  inferred  by  historians  since  Boeckh.  Cf.  Martini 
RE  4.2825ff.,  Bayer  (above,  n.  8)  5 Iff.,  Gehrke  (above,  n.  8)  162ff. 
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3)  Fiscal  and  administrative:  leitourgiai  were  abolished,  both  those 
connected  with  dramatic  and  other  festivals  {choregiai,  etc.)  and  the 
trierarchiai;  the  costs  formerly  met  by  these  means  were  henceforth 
paid  out  of  public  funds,  special  officials,  agonothetai  etc.,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  administer  the  festivals.  Payments  from  the  Theoric  Fund 
were  abolished  and  ephebe- service  confined  to  the  classes  qualified  for 
the  franchise.  A  complete  census  of  the  population  was  made,  probably 
in  connection  with  drawing-up  the  new  citizen-list,  and  some  adjust¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  functions  of  minor  officials  such  as  the 
Agoranomoi.  Apparently  measures  were  also  taken  to  encourage  the 
keeping  of  reliable  records  of  wills  and  tr2uisfers  or  mortgages  of  real 
estate,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  legislation  to  this  end.‘°  Demetrius’  day- 
to-day  policies  were  in  harmony  with  his  legislative  reforms.  Foreign 
adventures  were  avoided  and  the  fleet  and  army  reduced  to  a  level  in 
keeping  with  Athens’  real  power;  this  would  have  had  the  incidental 
effect  of  further  reducing  the  influence  of  the  lower  classes,  who  pro¬ 
vided  the  rowers.’^  At  home,  trade  and  industry  were  fostered;  extrava¬ 
gance  in  public  expenditure  was  avoided,  but  resources  were  made 
available  for  some  public  building  and  religious  festivals  were  cel¬ 
ebrated  with  suitable  magnificence.^^  A  point  where  his  policy  and  his 
private  interests  met  was  the  encouragement  of  philosophy;  in  addition 
to  Theophrastus,  we  are  told  that  he  helped,  or  tried  to  help,  Xenocrates, 
Theodorus  “the  Atheist”  and  Crates  the  Cynic. 

As  a  result  Athens  was  a  haven  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  a  world  tom 
by  the  unending  wars  of  Alexander’s  former  officers;  this  was  admitted 

Bayer  (above,  n.  8)  48ff.  against  Ferguson  {Klio  11)  265.  The  abolition  of 
leitourgiai,  like  most  of  the  social  legislation,  is  not  attributed  to  Demetrius  in  the 
ancient  sources;  the  fact  and  its  approximate  date  are  known  from  inscriptions  and  the 
rest  is  inference;  cf.  Martini  (above,  n.  9)  2825,  Gehrke  (above,  n.  8)  171ff.  On  a  small 
point,  it  has  been  noticed  that  Theophrastus  took  particular  care  over  the  technical 
details  of  his  will,  and  this  suggests  that  he  approved  of  these  measures  and  may  even 
have  helped  to  inspire  them;  cf.  Ferguson  (above,  n.  8)  267,  H.B.  Gottschalk,  Hermes 
100  (1972)  320. 

“  Duris  ap.Ath.  12.542b  =  43  =  fr.  34  W.  Martini  (above,  n.  9)  2822  infers  from 
Diodorus  20.45.2  =  30  =  fr.  50  that  Demetrius  kept  a  large  force  of  mercenaries,  but 
this  is  unwarranted;  the  troops  referred  to  there  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  garrison 
stationed  on  Munychia,  between  the  Peiraeus  and  Athens. 

1 , 54, 50  =  frr.  28-30,  1 32  W.  Theophrastus  would  have  approved,  as  the  quo¬ 
tation  in  Cic.  Ojf.  2.56  (=  fr.  5 14  FHS&G)  shows.  But  Demetrius  is  said  to  have  criticised 
Pericles’  expenditure  on  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis  (110  =  fr.  137);  that  evidently 
exceeded  the  proper  mean. 

•3  48-9,  33,  32  =  frr.  43-4,  58-9  W. 
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even  by  hostile  critics,  although  they  tried  to  dismiss  Demetrius’ 
achievements  as  those  of  a  blinkered  treasury  official. Yet  there  re¬ 
mained  a  current  of  discontent  with  the  political  restrictions  at  home  and 
Athens’  impotence  abroad  which  Demetrius,  with  a  curious  lack  of  po¬ 
litical  instinct,  did  nothing  to  allay  or  guard  against.  An  attempt  by  the 
democratic  faction  in  312-311  to  detach  Athens  from  Cassander  and 
bring  her  into  the  rival  league  formed  by  Antigonos,  came  to  nothing. 
Four  years  later  Antigonos’  son  Demetrius,  later  known  as  Poliorketes, 
appeared  unexpectedly  off  the  Attic  coast  with  a  fleet,  entered  the 
Peiraeus  before  anyone  realised  what  was  happening,  and  proclaimed 
that  he  had  come  to  liberate  Athens  (307  BC).  The  Phalerean  was  taken 
by  surprise  and,  after  an  abortive  resistance,  accepted  a  safe-conduct  to 
Thebes.  There  he  remained  until  the  death  of  Cassander  in  297  put  an 
end  to  his  hopes  of  regaining  power;  then  he  migrated  to  Alexandria. 
His  choice  of  refuge  will  have  been  partly  determined  by  political  con¬ 
siderations — any  opponent  of  Antigonos  and  his  son  could  hope  for 
Ptolemy’s  protection,  if  not  more — ^but  also  by  Ptolemy’s  patronage  of 
letters  and  interest  in  the  Peripatos;  he  had  invited  Theophrastus  to  Al¬ 
exandria,  and  later  appointed  Strato  as  tutor  to  his  son  and  heir.*^  This 
must  have  happened  before  300,  for  one  of  the  results  of  Strato’s  stay  in 
Alexandria  was  a  lasting  friendship  with  Ptolemy’s  daughter  Arsinoe, 
who  married  Lysimachos  c.  300  and  did  not  return  to  Alexandria  until 
after  Strato  had  become  head  of  the  Peripatetic  School  at  Athens.^® 

In  Alexandria  Demetrius  assisted  Ptolemy  in  establishing  a  frame¬ 
work  of  laws  for  his  newly  constituted  kingdom  and  may  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  the  Museum  and  Library.'^  He  seems 
to  have  retained  the  king’s  confidence  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  showed  no 
more  flair  for  the  intrigues  of  the  court  than  Athenian  politics.  Ptolemy  I 
(Soter)  had  two  wives,  Eurydice  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and 


teA,a)vri<;  pdva\)ao<;,  Demochares  ap.  Polyb.  12.13.7  =  89  =  fr.  132  W. 

Diog.  Laeit.  5.37,  58. 

The  view  that  Strato  owed  his  appointment  to  Demetrius’  influence  appears  to  be 
mistaken;  if  the  latter  had  already  been  in  Alexandria,  he  could  have  taken  on  the 
tutorship  himself.  This  gives  rise  to  an  interesting  speculation.  Since  the  younger 
Ptolemy  was  born  in  308,  he  would  have  been  very  young  to  have  a  philosopher  as 
tutor,  but  his  sister  Arsinoe,  bom  in  316,  would  have  been  about  the  right  age.  Was 
Strato  employed  as  her  tutor,  before  being  passed  on  to  her  brother? 

38,  59,  58  =  frr.  63,  66-7  W.  The  details  are  controversial;  cf.  Bayer  (above, 
n.  8)  93ff.,  104ff.,  and  P.M.  Fraser,  Ptolemaic  Alexandria  I  (Oxford  1972)  314ff.,  with 
the  documentation  in  the  notes. 
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Berenice,  whose  sons  were  rivals  for  the  succession.  Demetrius  sup¬ 
ported  the  claims  of  Eurydice’s  son  Ptolemy  Keraunos.  He  had  good 
reasons:  Eurydice  was  Soter’s  legitimate  wife  (Berenice  only  became 
his  wife  when  Eurydice  left  him,  after  the  succession  had  been  decided, 
probably  about  290)  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Antipater  and  sister  of 
Cassander;  so  respect  for  morality  and  personal  loyalty  would  have 
pulled  him  in  the  same  direction.  But  Soter  decided  in  favour  of 
Berenice’s  son,  later  known  as  Ptolemy  Philadelphos;  he  probably  had 
good  reasons  too,  because  this  son  (and  his  elder  sister  Arsinoe,  whom 
he  later  married)  were  outstandingly  gifted.  Later  Demetrius  seems  to 
have  compounded  his  mistake  by  advising  Soter  against  making  his  heir 
joint  king,  and  again  his  advice  was  rejected  (285).  Philadelphos  did  not 
forgive  him;  when  Soter  died  and  he  became  sole  king,  he  banished 
Demetrius  to  Diospolis  (in  the  middle  of  the  Nile  delta),  and  he  died 
soon  after  of  the  bite  of  an  asp.  As  Diogenes  tells  the  story,  it  looks  like 
an  accident,  but  Cicero  hints  that  it  may  have  been  deliberately  arranged 
by  the  king.’*  We  can  give  Philadelphos  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  old  man  and  could  have  used  more  direct  meth¬ 
ods,  if  he  had  wanted  him  killed. 


II 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  Demetrius’  writings.  All  of  them  are  concerned 
with  ethics  or  politics,  history  and  the  history  of  literature — subjects 
which  were  only  one  part  of  the  universal  interests  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  but  became  the  exclusive  preoccupation  of  many  of  their 
pupils,  some  of  whom  were  not  philosophers  in  any  real  sense.  There  is 
one  possible  exception,  a  work  of  which  we  only  know  the  title,  Hep'i 
ton  5okou.  I  have  deliberately  left  the  noun  unaccented,  for  its  meaning 
depends  on  where  its  accent  is  placed.  If  it  is  placed  on  the  last  syllable, 
5okou  would  denote  a  kind  of  meteor  and  the  title  would  be  appropriate 
to  a  work  on  natural  science,  but  this  usage  is  late,  first  attested  in  Pliny 
the  Elder;  if  on  the  first,  66kou  could  mean  ‘opinion’,  as  opposed  to 
knowledge,  and  is  so  used  by  Xenophanes  (FV  21  B  34)  and 
Callimachus  (fr.  224  PD;  most  scholars  hold  that  this  is  the  meaning 
Demetrius  intended,  and  in  this  case  his  book  would  have  dealt  with 

Diog.  Laert.  5.78,  Cic.  Pro  Rabirio  23  =  42  =  fr.  71  W.  Jacoby  on  228  T  1  (p. 
643)  points  out  that  Cicero  may  have  been  using  a  Peripatetic  source. 
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epistemology.  But  nothing  we  hear  about  Demetrius  suggests  that  he 
was  interested  in  problems  of  this  kind,  and  I  wonder  if  the  word  as  he 
used  it  here  could  have  meant  something  like  ‘opinionatedness’,  by  a 
modification  similar  to  that  undergone  by  the  word  T:u(po<;,  from  ‘delu¬ 
sion’  to  ‘vanity’  or  ‘arrogance’ .  A  saying  attributed  to  him  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,'*®  “One  should  strip  off  the  pride  of  arrogant  men,  but  leave 
their  spirit  unimpaired,”  shows  that  he  thought  about  this  kind  of  thing. 

Demetrius  cannot  have  had  much  leisure  for  writing  during  his  years 
as  governor  of  Athens  and  most  of  his  literary  works  will  have  been 
composed  later,  particularly  during  his  ten  years  at  Thebes,  when  time 
must  have  hung  heavy  on  his  hands  and  he  was  still  at  the  height  of  his 
powers.  To  this  period  must  belong  his  collection  of  his  speeches  (see 
1 20ff.  =  frr.  174ff.  W)  and  a  series  of  short  pamphlets,  of  one  book  each, 
with  such  titles  as  About  the  Ten  Years,  In  Defence  of  the  ConstitutioN 
and  Denunciation  of  the  Athenians  (1 3B,  1 9,  53, 89, 1 1 0, 11 5, 11 6A— 
B,  1 56, 164  =  frr.  131-8),  whose  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  defend 
Demetrius’  rule  of  the  city;  perhaps  they  took  the  form  of  unspoken 
orations  like  those  of  Isocrates.  Some  at  least  of  his  philosophical  dia¬ 
logues  must  have  been  written  at  the  same  time.  In  the  Ilepl  Tf|^ 
(82A-B  =  fr.  81),  Demetrius  claimed  that  “fifty  years  ago”  nobody 
could  have  foreseen  the  collapse  of  the  Persian  empire  or  the  dominance 
of  Macedon.  It  is  not  certain  that  we  should  take  this  figure  literally,  but 
if  we  do,  it  must  have  been  written  before  300  BC;  by  350  the  rise  of 
Macedon  was  a  fact  and  Isocrates  at  least  could  imagine  Philip  leading  a 
pan-Hellenic  crusade  to  defeat  Persia  (Isocrates’  Letter  to  Philip  was 
published  in  346  BC).  The  events  of  307  might  well  have  stimulated 
Demetrius  to  reflect  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  I  cannot  understand 
how  Wehrli  could  date  this  work  to  280. 

Another  work  which  can  be  connected  with  events  of  these  years  is 
Demetrius’  Apology  of  Socrates.  One  of  the  more  serious  consequences 
of  Demetrius’  fall  was  an  action  taken  against  the  philosophical  schools 


1  =  fr.  119  W  =  DL  5.82  xwv  TETucpconevcov  dvSpaiv  ecpii  to  fiev  8eiv 
Tiepiaipeiv,  to  5e  ippovTipa  KataXeiJieiv.  The  meaning  of  must  be  the  one  given 
in  the  text;  cf.  O.  Af>elt,  who  renders  it  by  ‘Hoffart’  in  his  German  translation  of  Diogenes 
(Leipzig,  1921).  Hicks’  translation  in  the  Loeb  edition,  ‘stature’,  which  goes  back  to 
Aldobrandini’s  ‘altitudinem’,  is  absurd;  would  he  dock  the  unfortunates’  heads  or  feet? 
But  LSJ  give  no  exact  parallel  for  this  meaning  of  the  word,  and  it  would  appear  to  be 
an  extension  of  its  range  similar  to  the  one  I  have  postulated  for  86ko(;.  Was  this  a 
peculiarity  of  Demetrius’  usage? 
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at  Athens.  At  the  instigation  of  one  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Amphiclides,  a 
law  was  passed  that  nobody  was  to  open  a  philosophical  school  without 
the  permission  of  the  Council  and  People,  on  pain  of  death.  Thereupon 
all  the  philosophers  left  Athens  in  a  body.  A  year  later  a  certain  Philo, 
perhaps  the  Philo  of  Alopeke  named  among  the  witnesses  of 
Theophrastus’  will,  brought  a  ypacpfiTcapavopcov  against  Sophocles;  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  supported  by  Demochares,  the  nephew  of 
Demosthenes  and  an  old  opponent  of  Demetrius,  Sophocles  was  fined 
fifty  talents,  his  law  was  repealed  and  the  philosophers  returned  to  Ath¬ 
ens.’^ 

Most  historians^®  since  Wilamowitz  have  interpreted  this  episode  as  a 
personal  attack  on  Theophrastus,  but  this  does  violence  to  the  evidence 
and  misses  the  real  point  of  what  was  going  on.  Our  authorities  agree  in 
saying  that  the  law  applied  to  all  philosophers  and  that  they  all  left  Ath¬ 
ens  Athenaeus  puts  Sophocles’  measure  on  a  level  with  the  Roman 
and  Spartan  prohibitions  of  philosophy  and  quotes  a  fragment  of  Alexis 
in  this  connection  which  cannot  reasonably  be  anything  other  than  an 
attack  on  Xenocrates  and  the  Academy.^^  Sophocles’  intention  must 
have  been,  if  not  to  expel  the  philosophers,  at  least  to  bring  them  under 
a  measure  of  state  control,  much  as  the  more  prominent  religious  cults 
had  long  been  supervised  by  the  civil  authorities.  Demochares’  speech 
in  support  of  Sophocles  contained  violent  abuse  of  Socrates,  the  Acad¬ 
emy  and  Aristotle;  its  main  purpose  was  to  prove  that  philosophers  are 


Diog.  Laert.  5.38,  Athen.  11.508f.,  13.610f.  For  Philo,  cf.  Diog.  Laert.  5.57; 
according  to  Athenaeus,  he  was  ’ApvototEXx)'U(;  Yvc£)piiio(;  and  wrote  a  X.6yo<;  against 
Sophocles.  For  Demochares,  see  FGrH  75  T  2,  F4;  During  (above,  n.  1)  T  58q;  id., 
Herodicus  the  Cratetean  (Stockholm  1941)  84ff.,  149ff.;  and  the  fragments  of  his 
speeches  in  Baiter-Sauppe,  Orat.  Att.  II 341.  Cf.  Wilamowitz,  Antigonos  von  Karystos 
(Berlin  1881)  194ff.;  Ferguson  (above,  n.  7)  104ff.;  Regenbogen,  RE  Suppl.7,1360;  C. 
Natali,  La  scuola  dei  filosofi  (L’Aquila  1981)  149ff. 

Exceptions  are  P.  Boyance,  Le  culte  des  Muses  chez  les  philosophes  grecques 
(Paris  1937)  315;  During  (above,  n.  19)  149-51;  Natali  151. 

The  only  reason  for  associating  it  with  Theophrastus  in  particular  is  that  Diogenes 
refers  to  it  in  his  Life  of  Theophrastus  and  nowhere  else.  But  this  could  be  a  coinci¬ 
dence. 

Ath.  610e  =  Alexis  fr.  327  Kock;  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  poet  was  alluding 
to  Sophocles’  law;  cf.  Regenbogen  (above,  n.  19)  1360.  Wilamowitz’  interpretation 
can  only  be  described  as  bizarre.  The  Demetrius  referred  to  in  this  fragment  cannot  be 
the  Phalerean,  as  Gulick  thinks  (in  the  Loeb  ed.  ad  loc.),  because  he  certainly  never 
expelled  any  philosophers  or  other  teachers;  Alexis  must  have  confused  him  with 
Poliorketes,  but  it  is  odd  to  find  the  latter  coupled  with  the  nomothetai,  as  he  is  here. 
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bad  citizens  and  congenitally  unpatriotic,  but  the  extant  fragments  in¬ 
clude  no  reference  to  Theophrastus  or  any  philosopher  living  in  306. 
The  fragments  attributed  to  Demetrius’  Apology  of  Socrates  are  also 
quite  general,  arguing  that  the  Athenians  never  appreciated  philoso¬ 
phers  at  their  true  worth  (105—8  =  frr.  91-94).  It  looks  as  if  Demetrius 
was  making  a  reply  to  Demochares  and  attempting  to  influence  a  debate 
on  a  matter  which  he  must  have  regarded  as  vitally  important. 
Demochares’  inclusion  of  Socrates  in  his  strictures  gave  him  an 
opportrunity  of  doing  so  without  raising  embarrassing  questions  about 
philosophers’  allegiance  to  foreign  powers  and  to  use  a  literary  form 
that  had  already  become  well  established.^^ 

Other  works  certainly  or  probably  belong  to  the  time  when  he  lived  in 
Alexandria:  the  paean  he  is  said  to  have  written  in  honour  of  Sarapis  (1 
=  fr.  68)  and  the  Ilepl  oveipcov  (86  =  fr.  99)  which,  if  genuine,  may  have 
been  inspired  by  a  real  healing  experience,  the  historical  writings  about 
Jews  and  Egypt  attributed  to  him  (65—6  =  frr.  201-2)  and  perhaps  the 
writings  about  Homer  and  other  poets  (143-6  =  frr.  190-4).^'*  The  rest 
are  less  easy  to  date,  but  one,  the  Catalogue  of  Archons  (dpxovxcov 
dvaypayn)  can  only  have  been  compiled  at  Athens;  Demetrius  must 
have  written  it  as  a  very  young  man,  before  the  start  of  his  political 
career.  It  was  a  characteristically  Peripatetic  product,  a  list  of  Athenian 
archons  with  notes  on  the  events  of  their  year  of  office;  at  least  for  the 
early  period,  some  happenings  outside  Athens  seem  to  have  been  in¬ 
cluded. 

Another  work  of  the  same  kind  was  the  Hepl  xfi(;  ’A0f|VTiai 
vo|io0eaia<;  (95—101  =  frr.  139-47).  Like  the  Anagraphe,  it  was  a  long 
work  (five  books)  and  was  used  as  a  quarry  by  later  grammarians  look- 


”  Wehrli’s  view  that  Demetrius  was  replying  to  Aristoxenus’  attack  on  Socrates 
(fr.  5 Iff.  W)  is  possible,  but  robs  the  work  of  its  topicality  and  does  not  explain  the 
generalised  character  of  his  criticism  of  the  Athenians. 

The  Letter  of  Aristeas  claims  that  Demetrius  was  instrumental  in  persuading 
Ptolemy  to  commission  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  at  least  the 
Pentateuch,  but  the  details  are  too  obscure  for  us  to  be  sure  what  his  real  contribution 
was.  Cf.  59,  58B  =  frr.  66-7,  with  Wehrli’s  commentary. 

92-4, 103, 109, 155  =  frr.  149-54  W,  F  1-3,  10  Jac.  Although  its  title  is  at¬ 
tested  by  several  citations,  it  is  not  included  in  Diogenes’  list  of  Demetrius’  works  (1  = 
fr.  74  W).  If  this  is  based  on  the  catalogue  of  his  writings  in  the  Alexandrian  library  (so 
Jacoby  on  228  T  1,  p.  643f.;  Wehrli  on  fr.  74  is  more  reserved),  which  would  probably 
have  been  presented  by  Demetrius  himself,  the  reason  may  be  that  he  did  not  have  a 
copy  in  his  possession  during  his  exile. 
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ing  for  facts  to  illustrate  the  speeches  of  the  Attic  orators.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  systematic  treatise  on  Athenian  law,  especially  in  its  consti¬ 
tutional  and  procedural  aspects,  and  the  extant  fragments  show  no  trace 
of  any  attempt  to  justify  Demetrius’  own  legislation.  Jacoby  has  com¬ 
pared  it  to  c.42ff.  of  Aristotle’s  Ath.  PoL,^^  and  Theophrastus’  flepl 
vopcov  is  another  parallel.  These  writings  reveal  the  direction  of 
Demetrius’  interests:  not  so  much  in  abstract  political  theory,  but  in  the 
facts  of  historical  experience  and  how  government  actually  works. 
Aristotle  had  emphasised  the  importance  of  such  facts  for  theory,  but  for 
him  the  discovery  of  facts  was  not  the  primary  task  of  the  philosopher. 
Demetrius’  approach  is  that  of  the  second  generation  of  Peripatetics, 
closer  to  that  of  Theophrastus  than  Aristotle.  Our  authorities  are  right  to 
associate  him  with  Theophrastus  in  particular. 

There  is  even  less  to  say  about  Demetrius’  other  works.  We  only  know 
the  titles  of  most  of  them  (1-2,  80  =  frr.  74-6),  but  they  are  enough  to 
show  that  they  fitted  easily  into  the  current  of  “exoteric”  Peripatetic 
writings.  Many  of  the  ethical  works  were  dialogues,  and  many  have 
titles  also  found  among  the  works  of  other  members  of  his  school,  espe- 
cially  Theophrastus:  1,  82—5  =  frr.  77-87  (except  fr.  78  Ilepl 
peYa^ovi/uxiaq,  but  the  Aristotelian  character  of  this  term  hardly  needs 
pointing  out);  the  On  Rhetoric  and  the  books  on  Homer  (130—41 , 1 43— 
6  =  156-73, 190-3).  An  interest  in  Socrates  (103-9  =  91-8)  and  Plato 
(133  =  195)  was  shared  by  all  pupils  of  Aristotle — ^his  school  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  distinguished  clearly  from  Plato’s  while  Demetrius  was  in  Ath¬ 
ens — and  Dicaearchus,  at  least,  shared  his  interest  in  the  Seven  Sages 
(87  =114,  cf.  93  =  149).  Even  his  collection  of  Aesopic  fables,  the  first 
and,  it  seems,  only  one  in  classical  Greece,^’  fits  into  this  context.  How¬ 
ever,  Demetrius  seems  to  have  avoided  the  extravagances  of  some  of  his 
colleagues.  Except  for  the  On  Dreams,  whose  authenticity  has  been 
questioned  by  Del  Corno,^*  we  hear  of  no  tales  of  miracles  or 
“paradoxa,”  and  his  books  seem  to  have  been  free  of  the  unctuous 
moralising  of  a  Clearchus  or  Heraclides. 


“  Jacoby  on  228  F  4,  p.  646. 

”  Cf.  B.E.Perry,  in  the  Loeb  ed.  of  Babrius  and  Phaedrus,  xiiiff,,  with  further 
references. 

^  Grace,  de  re  oneirocritica  scr.reliquiae  (Milan  1969)  138f. 
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III 

Returning  now  to  Demetrius’  political  acts,  all  his  measures  had  a 
common  aim.  His  constitution  tried  to  achieve  political  stability  by 
placing  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
while  only  depriving  a  minority  of  the  poorest  citizens  of  the  franchise. 
His  social  and  fiscal  changes  had  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  existing  wealth,  whether  by  public  benefactions  or  private  ex¬ 
travagance.  This  was  the  reason  for  his  sumptuary  laws,  not  any  strong 
disapproval  of  high  living;  Demetrius’  own  way  of  life  was  anything  but 
puritanical,  and  he  was  prepared  to  hold  sumptuous  public  festivals, 
when  the  occasion  warranted  it.^^  It  has  been  maintained  that  these 
changes  were  suggested  to  Demetrius  by  the  political  teaching  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  translate  Peripatetic  theory  into  practice.^"  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  would  certainly  have  approved  the  general  tenor  of  his 
reforms,  and  In  Pol.  4-6  (where  he  is  concerned  with  attainable,  rather 
than  ideal,  constitutions)  Aristotle  emphasises  both  that  power  should 
rest  with  the  middle  class  and  that  the  franchise  should  be  wide  enough 
to  include  a  majority  of  free  citizens.^*  But  the  only  one  of  his  measures 
expressly  recommended  in  their  extant  works  is  the  abolition  of 
leitourgiai  at  Ar.  Pol.  1309al4ff.  Thus  Bayer  and  Gehrke  are  on  strong 
ground  when  they  argue  that  Demetrius’  legislation  was  determined  by 
his  sense  of  what  was  desirable  in  the  actual  situation  in  which  Athens 
was  placed  rather  than  any  preconceived  doctrines.  His  freedom  was  in 
any  case  limited.  The  restriction  on  the  franchise  and  generally  undemo¬ 
cratic  character  of  his  government  had  been  imposed  by  Cassander,  al¬ 
though  his  constitution  was  considerably  more  liberal  than  the  one  im¬ 
posed  by  Antipater  in  322.  Bayer  (p.  20)  is  inclined  to  give  the  credit  for 


43,  89  =  frr.  34—5,  132  W.  For  Demetrius’  attitude  to  choregiai,  see  115  =  fr. 
136. 

Ferguson  (above,  n.  7)  39;  (above,  n.  8)  268f.;  Martini  2827;  Cohn,  Mnemosyne 
n.s.  54  (1926)  92ff.  Contra  Bayer  (above,  n.  8)  21-93  et  passim,  Regenbogen  (above, 
n.  19)  1359,  Gehrke  (above,  n.  8)  passim. 

Pol.  4. 1 1 ,  esp.  1 295b34ff. ;  cf.  5. 1 . 1 302a  1 4ff. ,  2. 1 307a  1 1  ff.  These  aims  may  seem 
to  be  incompatible,  and  Aristotle  admits  that  the  “intermediate”  constitution  he  favoured 
would  be  closer  to  a  democracy  than  an  oligarchy,  and  all  the  more  likely  to  endure  for 
that  reason.  On  the  importance  of  the  mean  in  the  teaching  of  these  books  see  E. 
Schtrumpf  in  the  introduction  to  his  German  translation  of  the  Politics,  vol.  3  (Berlin 
1996)  I30ff. 
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this  to  Cassander,  but  our  sources  suggest  that  it  was  the  outcome  of 
negotiation,  and  since  Cassander  had  no  direct  experience  of  Athenian 
affairs,  it  is  likely  that  Demetrius  guided  him  in  this  direction;  his 
memory  of  the  difficulty  of  implementing  the  earlier  policy  under 
Phocion’s  leadership  would  have  reinforced  Aristotle’s  teaching  and  led 
him  to  see  that  this  was  where  the  appropriate  mean  lay.^^  Other  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  the  election  of  magistrates  and  the  abolition  of  payment 
for  attending  the  assembly,  were  traditionally  associated  with  this  type 
of  constitution.  Where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Demetrius  may 
have  been  influenced  by  a  literary  source,  it  turns  out  to  be  Plato  as  often 
as  Aristotle:  parts  of  his  sumptuary  legislation  correspond  to  proposals 
advanced  in  the  Laws,^^  and  the  idea  of  vo|io<puA,aK£<;  may  have  come 
from  the  same  source,  although  Plato’s  conception  of  this  office  was 
different  from  that  of  Demetrius.^'^  The  regulations  concerning  funerals 
have  a  precedent  in  the  laws  of  Solon  as  well  as  Plato.^^ 

But  if  the  details  of  Demetrius’  legislation  were  drawn  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  traditional  as  well  as  literary,  the  code  he  made  out  of  them 
conformed  more  closely  to  the  model  recommended  by  Aristotle  than  to 
any  other.  It  was  also  coherent  and  effective  and,  in  one  respect,  unique. 
While  it  was  not  uncommon  for  cities  to  acquire  new  law-codes  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  they  were  mostly  drawn  up  by  experts, 
often  philosophers,  brought  in  from  outside.^*^  When  Demetrius  legis¬ 
lated  for  Athens,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  government  and  responsible  for 
making  the  new  system  work.  No  other  statesman  in  a  similar  position 
ever  tried  to  impose  equally  comprehensive  changes  on  a  major  city.^’ 
This  calls  for  an  explanation,  and  since  his  Peripatetic  training  is  what 
distinguished  him  from  most  other  Greek  politicians,  it  is  reasonable  to 
look  for  it  there,  as  most  historians  have  instinctively  done.  But  it  would 

Cf.  Ferguson  (above,  n.  11)  36fT.,  Gehrke  (above,  n.  8)  18 Iff. 

Bayer  (above,  n.  8)  54ff.;  the  chief  passage  is  Laws  775aff.,  whose  provisions  are 
paralleled  by  restrictions  on  banqueting  referred  to  by  the  comic  poets. 

^  Plato’s  vogo(p'uA,aKE(;  have  many  of  the  functions  of  Demetrius’  yuvaiKovopoi 
(e.g.  Laws  775b),  and  Plato  has  noyuvavKovopoi.  Gehrke  164ff.  emphasises  that  there 
remain  considerable  differences  between  them,  but  these  concern  details,  not  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  thing. 

Cic.  Leg.  2.63ff.  =  53  =  fr.  135  W;  Solon  ap.(Dem.)  43.62,  cf.  Plut.  Solon  21.5; 
PI.  Laws  958dff.,  959e;  cf.  Bayer  (above,  n.  8)  62ff. 

^  E.g.  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  given  laws  to  Stagira  (Diog.  Laert.  5.4,  cf.  During 
[above,  n.  1]  290).  Other  instances  are  given  by  Plut.  Adv.  Col.  1 126aff. 

The  difference  between  “lawgivers”  and  ordinary  politicians  has  been  emphasised 
by  Schiitrumpf  (above,  n.  31)  140ff.  and  215f. 
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be  a  mistake  to  think  that  Aristotle’s  school  imposed  a  rigid  dogma  on 
its  members.  The  mark  of  a  true  Peripatetic  was  the  freedom  with  which 
he  handled  the  ideas  he  inherited  and  applied  them  to  whatever  prob¬ 
lems  he  had  to  deal  with  in  science,  scholarship  or  politics.  Demetrius’ 
debt  to  his  school  can  be  traced  in  his  conviction  that  political  and  social 
problems  could  be  solved  by  legislation,  in  the  knowledge  of  legal  and 
constitutional  history  which  enabled  him  to  choose  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  achieving  his  ends,  and  in  the  historical  awareness  which  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  see  that  Athens  had  to  find  a  new  role  in  the  world  ruled  by 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  that  this  necessitated  reforms  going 
beyond  the  constitutional  tinkering  needed  to  keep  one  faction  in  power. 
For  us,  Demetrius’  career  raises  a  more  general  question.  How  can  we 
measure  the  impact  of  a  political  philosophy  on  policy-making?  What  is 
the  effect  of  such  a  philosophy  on  the  practical  measures  a  statesman  is 
likely  to  take?  It  is  seldom  possible  to  translate  philosophical  ideals  di¬ 
rectly  into  fact;  reality  is  too  intractable  for  that.  Aristotle  did  not  only 
advocate  an  ideal  form  of  government,  but  was  prepared  to  recommend 
ways  of  making  less  than  ideal  constitutions  work,  if  they  were  the  best 
that  could  be  achieved  in  given  circumstances.^*  In  the  circumstances  of 
fourth-century  Greece,  he  envisaged  a  judicious  mixture  of  oligarchic 
and  democratic  elements  as  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for.  Political 
theory  can  analyse  the  interaction  of  different  groups  within  the  state;  it 
can  show  which  constitutional  mechanism  is  most  likely  to  secure  a 
stable  and  cohesive  society,  but  it  cannot  teach  the  secret  of  political 
success.  Demetrius  was  not  a  bom  political  leader,  perhaps  because  he 
did  not  appreciate  the  power  of  passion,  of  gut-feeling,  as  a  motive 
force;  his  speeches,  Cicero  tells  us,  could  give  aesthetic  pleasure,  but 
not  arouse  his  hearers  and  set  them  on  fire  (121  =  fr.  175  W).  His  poli¬ 
cies  were  successful  in  a  limited  way;  they  made  the  best  of  the  situation 
in  which  Athens  was  placed  in  318,  and  secured  internal  stability  and 
prosperity  for  a  time.  But  Demetrius  could  not  have  put  them  into  prac¬ 
tice  without  the  backing  of  Macedonian  troops,  and  never  won  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Athenian  people.  His  opponents,  as  we  have 
seen,  dismissed  his  policies  as  those  of  a  blinkered  cashier;  in  modem 
terms,  they  felt  that  he  lacked  the  vision-thing.  Aristotle’s  school,  like 
Jowett’s  Balliol,  could  train  administrators  and  viceroys,  but  could  not 
create  political  leaders. 


Pol.  4.1-2. 


II  Contributo  dei  Papiri  alia  Ricostruzione 
della  BiograHa  e  delle  Idee  sulla  Retorica 

di  Demetrio  del  Falero 


Tiziano  Dorandi 

I.  La  tradizi6ne  papirologica  relativa  a  Demetrio  del  Falero  e 
costituita,  quasi  esclusivamente,  di  testimonianze  conservate  dai  papiri 
di  Ercolano  e,  in  particolare,  dalla  Retorica  di  Filodemo.‘  Tutti  i  passi 
filodemei  hanno  gia  trovato  spazio  nella  raccolta  di  Wehrli;  un  loro 
riesame,  come  vedremo  subito,  h  tuttavia  reso  necessario  dai  progressi 
che  si  sono  avuti  sia  sul  piano  testuale  sia  dal  punto  di  vista 
ermeneutico. 

II  numero  piu  ampio  di  frammenti  Wehrli  ha  ricondotto  ai  due  libri 
nepl  pTiTopiKTi(;  del  Falereo  (F  156-59,  162,  169,  172  W  =  130-132, 
1 34,1 41  SOD);  uno  h  stato  collocato  nella  sezione  biografica  (F  60  W  = 
37)  e  uno,  infine,  in  quella  intitolata  “Rhetorisches”  (F  205  W  =  142). 

I.l.  Comincio  con  i  luoghi  della  Retorica  di  Filodemo,  che  Wehrli 
assegna  al  Ilepl  prixopiKfjq  di  Demetrio.  Essi  contengono  una 
interessante  serie  di  dati  sulle  teorie  di  Demetrio  concementi  la  retorica 


'  Cf.  T.  Dorandi,  Testimonia  Herculanensia,  in  CPF  1 1*  (Firenze;  Olschki  1989) 
35. 
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e  alcuni  suoi  puntuali  giudizi  su  retori  o  personaggi  famosi:  Eschine, 
Demostene,  Isocrate,  I’architetto  Filone  di  Eleusi.  Prendo  in  esame  i 
singoli  frammenti  a  partire  dalla  nuova  silloge  di  Stork- van  Ophuijsen- 
Dorandi,  escludendo,  per  il  momento,  il  frcimmento  131 AB  (=  F  158  e 
159  W),  che  ci  fa  conoscere  Topinione  di  Demetrio  suH’oratoria  dello 
scolarca  dell’ Academia,  Senocrate  di  Calcedonia. 

a.  Phld.,  Rh.,PHerc.  1CX)4,  col.  48.1-15,  vol.  1.346  Sudhaus  (F  156  W 
=  132) — Non  ostante  la  nuova  autopsia  del  papiro  abbia  messo  in 
dubbio,  in  qualche  punto,  il  testo  costituito  da  Sudhaus  e  accettato  da 
Wehrli,^  sicuro  resta  il  riferimento  a  un  Filone  (1.  6),  che  puo  essere 
identificato  con  I’omonimo  architetto  di  Eleusi,  vissuto  nella  seconda 
meta  del  IV  sec.^  E  probabile  che  Filodemo  riferisse  un  giudizio  di 
Demetrio  sulle  qualita  di  Filone  simile  a  quelli  che  leggiamo  ancora  in 
Filodemo,  Cicerone  e  Valerio  Massimo:'^  1’ architetto  Filone  era  capace 
di  parlare  con  competenza  davanti  all’assemblea  della  costruzione 
dell’arsenale  di  Atene  grazie  alle  sue  conoscenze  di  architetto  e  non  per 
la  sua  preparazione  retorica. 

b.  Phld.,  Rh.  IV,  PHerc.  1007,  col.  40a.24-42a.4,  vol.  1.221-2  (F  157 
W  =  130) — E,  senza  dubbio,  il  testo  piii  significativo  per  la 
ricostruzione  delle  idee  di  Demetrio  sulla  retorica.^  Siamo  alia  fine  del 
quarto  libro  della  Retorica  e  Filodemo  richiama,  per  criticarle,  le 
opinion!  del  Falereo:  Demetrio  sosteneva  che  alle  tre  class!  in  cui  si  era 
solid  dividere  la  retorica — 6t||it|yopik6v,  SiKaviKov  e  etiiSeiktikov  (o 
aocpiatiKOv)  yivoc, — se  ne  dovesse  aggiungere  una  quarta,  chiamata 
EvtEUKTiKov  aTTaoiv,®  che  avesse  la  possibilita  di  coesistere  insieme 
con  quella  sofistica  (o  epidittica),  in  una  stessa  e  unica  persona. 

^  Ua  ricostruzione  alternativa,  piu  convincente,  propose  il  von  Amim,  SVF  III  Diog. 
F  100.  La  lettura  del  papiro  t  incerta  soprattutto  nella  1.  4  (a  causa  di  una  aggiunta 
interlineare)  e  nelle  11.  9-15  (la  cui  ricostruzione  presenta  ancora  difficolt^).  Le  nuove 
lezioni  registrate  da  M.  G.  Cappelluzzo,  Cronache  Ercolanesi  6  (1976)  73  non  sono 
sempre  attendibili.  In  qualche  punto  la  studiosa  mostra  eccessiva  prudenza:  alia  1.  1  s., 
[ATDiqJlTpioq  di  Sudhaus  b  integrazione  che  literrei  indubitabile;  alia  1. 5,  nep'i  0dte[po]u 
tI>{A.tovo(;  b  sicuro. 

3  Cf.  E.  Fabricius,  Philon  56.  /?£  XX  1  (1941)  56-60. 

^  Phld.,  Rhet.  IV,  PHerc.  1007,  col.  lla.1-4  (vol.  1.192);  Cic.,  De  orat.  1.14.62  e 
Val.  Max.  8.12  ext.  2.  Cf.  Wehrli  SdA  4.79. 

^  Cf.  Wehrli,  SdA  4.79  s.  Per  1’ identity  con  Demetrio  del  Falero,  cf,  W.  Cronert, 
Kolotes  und  Menedemos  (Leipzig;  Avenarius  1906;  Amsterdam:  Hakkert  1965)  69. 

^  Sul  suo  significato,  cf.  J.  M.  van  Ophuijsen,  Where  Have  the  Topics  Gone?,  in 
Peripatetic  Rhetoric  after  Aristotle,  ed.  W.  W.  Fortenbaugh  and  D.  C.  Mirhady,  154— 
55,  169  (New  Brunswick  and  London:  Transaction  Publishers  1994). 
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Ribadisce  che  la  ricerca  e  I’acquisizione  della  verita  sono  prerogativa 
non  dei  filosofi,  ma  piuttosto  dei  retori,  i  quali  soli  rappresentano  quel 
tipo  di  oratore  universale  capace  di  tenere  discorsi  sia  per  le  evteu^eic; 
sia  Tcepl  e  sulle  indagini  che  richiedono  prova  (xa<;  aKev£^ 

. . .  xa<;  Tuiatecoc;  beop-evag).*  In  questa  pretesa  che  esistesse  una  persona 
che  potesse  riunire  in  se  tutti  quanti  i  generi  retorici  e  stato  intravisto 
(Wehrli)  un  tentative,  da  parte  di  Demetrio,  di  superare  le  antiche 
perduranti  rivalita  sul  predominio  della  filosofia  o  della  retorica  nel 
campo  della  educazione,  Forse  Demetrio,  nella  sua  posizione  di  uomo 
di  Stato  filosoficamente  formato  credeva  di  essere  riuscito  a  fare  di  se 
stesso  un  modello  vivente  di  tutte  queste  virtu. 

c.  Phld.,  Rh.  /K  PHerc.  1007,  col.l5a.20-18a.8,  vol.  1.197  (F  162  e 
169  W  =  134) — II  duplice  giudizio  negative  di  Demetrio  su 
Demostene — troppo  teatrale  e  non  semplice  n6  nobile  nella  sua  oratoria 
e  incline,  inoltre,  verso  cio  che  c’b  di  piu  molle  e  infimo — si  incanala 
bene  nella  tradizione  aristotelica^  secondo  cui  la  UTcoKpiau;  di  un  retore 
e  certamente  ignobile,  ma  necessaria  a  causa  della  poxOtlpia  x6)v 

7I0A.lXEl©V. 

Nelle  linee  seguenti,  Filodemo  riferisce  le  critiche  di  Demetrio  alio 
stile  di  Isocrate, accusato  di  ricorrere  a  periodi  troppo  lunghi  e, 
pertanto,  impossibili  da  declamare,^^ 

d.  Phld.,  Rh.,  PHerc.  1015,  fr.  6.1-7,  vol.  1.272  (F  172  W  =  141)— 


^  La  lettura  dX,ri0e(aQ  (accolta  finora  da  tutti  gli  editori)  h  falsa.  Sul  papiro  si  legge 
infatti:  oiieiX-iaq  (=  opi/^laq).  La  nuova  lezione  sembra  confermare  una  suggestione 
di  Wehrli,  SdA  4.79  che  revteuKtiKoq  Xoyoq  di  Demetrio  “entspricht  der 
npoaopiA.Tinicn  rexvri,  welche  im  platonischen  Sophistes  222  c  zur  SixaviKn  und 
SriM-TiYOpi-idi  texvn  tritt.  D.  greift  also  auf  voraristotelische  Unterscheidung  zuriick.” 

®  Approvato  da  Cicerone,  De  1.1.3(=F73  W  =  119),De/€g.  3.6.14  (=F  72  W 
=  57)  e  Brutus  9.37  (=  175  W  =  121). 

^  Arist.,  Rhet.  1403b  22ss.  Cf.  Wehrli  SdA  4.80s.  A  col.  15a.24-25  si  legge:  napd 
5[e  Toili  I  OaX,Tipei  Xeyetai '  xo'  uxo  (e  non  X.  x6),  il  che  consente  di  stabilire  che,  nelle 
linee  seguenti,  b  riportata  una  citazione  diretta  da  Demetrio. 

Cf.  G.  Indelli,  “Testimonianze  su  Isocrate  nel  PHerc.  1007  (Filodemo,  Retorica 
IV)”  Cronache  Ercolanesi  23  (1993)  88s. 

'  *  Alla  base  di  entrambi  i  giudizi  si  colloca  la  distinzione  aristotelica  tra  la  ypatpncfi 
e  la  dYcoviCTXiKn  la  seconda  delle  quali  ritenuta  ‘unoKpixiKtoxdxn  (Arist.  Rhet. 
3.12, 1413b9).  Cf.  Wehrli,  SdA  10.43  (Comm,  a  F  52).  Recentemente  M.  Gigante,  “La 
Scuola  di  Aristotele,”  in  Festschrift  Kullmann  (Stuttgart  1997),  260-3  ha  suggerito 
che  I’intero  passo  filodemeo  (15a.24-18a8)  deve  essere  “riportato  integralmente  quale 
frammento  unico  di  Demetrio  e  quale  frammento  unico  di  leronimo”  (263).  Wehrli 
avrebbe  avuto  torto  a  tagliare  in  tre  sezioni  quel  brano  e  a  distribuirlo  fra  Demetrio  (F 
162  e  169  =  134)  e  leronimo  (F  52  W). 
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Negli  scami  resti  del  frammento  sembra  che  Filodemo  richiami  la 
testimonianza  di  Demetrio  in  un’ opera  sulla  retorica  a  proposito 
dell’attribuzione  degli  scritti  di  Pitagora  al  pitagorico  Liside  di 
Taranto.*^ 

e.  Dall’estrema  lacunosita  dell’ultimo  passo — Phld.,  Rh.,  PHerc. 
1015,  fr.  23.10-15,  vol.  1.278  (F  205  W  =  142)— risalta  solo  il  nome  del 
nostro  filosofo  peripatetico. 

1.2.  Vengo  al  giudizio  di  Demetrio  sulla  ability  oratoria  di  Senocrate. 
Ai  due  testi  della  Retorica  filodemea  raccolti  da  Wehrli — Phld.,  Rh., 
PHerc.  1004,  col.  55,  vol.  1.350  (F  158  W  =  131A  =  Senocr.  F  37 
Isnardi)  e  PHerc.  453,  fr.  4  (F  159  W  =  131 B  =  Senocr.  F  39) — ne  deve 
essere  aggiunto  un  terzo,  dove  e,  di  nuovo,  una  allusione,  seppure 
celata,  aU’opinione  di  Demetrio — PHerc.  224,  fr.  12,  vol.  2.173  (131C 
=  Senocr.  F  38  Isnardi).'^ 

Una  omogeneit^  di  contenuti  unisce  i  tre  passi,  nei  quali  e  fatto 
esplicito  riferimento  all’ atteggiamento  tenuto  da  Senocrate  durante 
I’ambasceria  presso  Antipatro  alia  fine  della  Guerra  lamiaca,  nel  322 
a.C.  Dalle  tre  testimonianze  sembra  che  Demetrio  attribuisca  la  cattiva 
accoglienza  riservata  da  Antipatro  a  Senocrate  alia  inabilita  oratoria 
dimostrata  dal  filosofo  in  quella  occasione.'^’  Senocrate  falH  nel  suo 
intento  perche  non  seppe  perorare  la  causa  ateniese  come  un  retore,  ma 
argomento:  “Cosf  come  era  solito  disputare  una  tesi  nelF  Academia” 
(dx;]  eitoGei  5ia7iel[pa{vea6ai]  7cp6(;  Oeoiv  ev  ’AI[Ka6T|}xe{ai]).’^  A 
Senocrate  mancava,  quindi,  quel  X-oyo^  evteuKxiKoc;  anaciv,  che. 


Cf.  D.L.  8.7  su  cui  J.  Stenzel,  Lysis  2,  RE  XIV  1  (1928)  64s.  e  B.  Centrone,  I 
Pitagorici  (Roma  e  Bari:  Laterza  1996)  148-49. 

Quest’ultimo  h  solo  parzialmente  citato  da  Wehrli,  SdA  4.80. 1  tre  luoghi  furono 
raccolti  e  studiati,  per  la  prima  volta,  da  Cronert  1906,  67-69.  Cf.  M.  Isnardi  Parente, 
“Per  la  biografia  di  Senocrate,”  Rivista  di  Filologia  e  di  Istruzione  Classica  109  (1981) 
136-37, 150ss.  e  nel  comm,  ai  F  37-39  di  Senocrate  (Napoli:  Bibliopolis  1981)  296- 
99;  D.  Whitehead,  “Xenokrates  the  Metic,”  /?M  124  (1981)  238^1;  K.  Gaiser, 
Philodems  Academica.  Die  Berichte  uber  Platon  und  die  Alte  Akademie  in  zwei 
herkulanensischen  Papyri  (Stuttgart  e  Bad  Cannstatt:  Frommann-Holzboog  1988)  471s. 
Sul  giudizio  di  Demetrio  su  Senocrate  vedi  ora  T.  Dorandi,  “Senocrate  nel  giudizio  di 
Demetrio  del  Falero,”  in  Festschrift  Kullmann  1997,  271-8. 

Non  ostante  permangano  ancora  alcune  difficolt^  testuali,  dovute  alia  cattiva 
trasmissione  dei  frammenti,  il  loro  significato  b  abbastanza  chiaro.  Una  rinnovata 
autopsia  del  papiro  migliora  alcuni  punti  almeno  del  1 31  A.  Nel  1 31 B  i  dubbi  sollevati 
dal  Cronert  (1906, 68)  restano  irrisolti. 

PHerc.  224  fr.  12.6-8  Cronert  (=  131C).  L’integrazione  pu5  essere  considerata 
sicura. 
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abbiamo  visto,’*^  Demetrio  considerava  necessario  per  perorare  una 
causa  davanti  a  un  potente  e  che  lui  stesso  sosteneva  di  aver  mostrato 
davanti  alia  UTcepTjcpavia  di  Cratero.'’ 

Piu  in  generale,  il  giudizio  di  Demetrio  h  interessante  per  la 
ricostruzione  delle  vicende  biografiche  di  Senocrate  intomo  alle  quali 
circolavano  due  filoni:  il  prime,  favorevole  alio  scolarca,  ne  mette  in 
luce  la  fermezza  di  fronte  al  sovrano  macedone,  il  secondo,  sfavorevole, 
insiste  sulla  sua  inefficacia.  Per  quel  che  riguarda  I’episodio 
dell’ambasceria  di  Senocrate  presso  Antipatro,  sembra  che  Demetrio  sia 
interessato  a  contrapporre  una  sua  versione  “negativa”  dei  fatti  a  quella 
“patriottica,”  quale  risulta  daW Academicorum  historia  di  Filodemo,  da 
Plutarco  e  Diogene  Laerzio.**  Nel  tendenzioso  e  inaffidabile  resoconto 
di  Demetrio  e  implicito  un  motive  antiacademico  a  favore  della  filosofia 
aristotelica,  che  permette  piu  elevate  prestazioni  di  ordine  pratico-po- 
litico  (Isnardi).  Per  quanto  riguarda  la  testimonianza  degli  altri  autori, 
studi  recent!  hanno  dimostrato  che  Filodemo  e  Plutarco  sono  piu 
attendibili  di  Diogene  Laerzio  e  che  il  contenuto  della  narrazione  di 
Plutarco,  sebbene  appaia  piu  ricco  di  dettagli  di  quello  di  Filodemo, 
rimane  invariato  nella  sostanza.  Plutarco  informa  che  Senocrate  era 
stato  aggiunto  alia  delegazione  ateniese  su  delibera  popolare  grazie  alle 
sue  quality  morali  e  che  Antipatro  lo  aveva  accolto  con  ostilit^  e  ben 
presto  gli  aveva  ingiunto  di  tacere.  Simile  in  Filodemo  e  in  Plutarco  la 
risposta  che  il  filosofo  aveva  dato  a  Antipatro  riguardo  alle  decision!  che 
aveva  prese  nei  confront!  di  Atene:  moderate  per  schiavi,  ma  dure  per 
uomini  liberi.*^ 

Il  problema  dell’identificazione  dell’ opera  di  Demetrio  dalla  quale 
Filodemo  avrebbe  ripreso  il  giudizio  sfavorevole  su  Senocrate  continua 
a  essere  controverso.  A  quanto  sembra,  Filodemo  citava  la  sua  fonte 
nelle  11.  14-16  della  col.  55  del  PHerc.  1004  (F  158  W  =  131A). 
Purtroppo,  le  cattive  condizioni  del  papiro  ne  rendono  quanto  mai 
dubbia  la  lettura  e  la  conseguente  intrepretazione:  sul  papiro  si  scorgono 
solo  minime  tracce;  non  resta  quindi  che  affidarsi  alle  lezioni 
dell’ Apografo  Napoletano  {N):  ]n[...]OAAHPEYC  I  [ca.  11 
lettere]DlHO  I  [.  Sudhaus  integrb;  Ka0d]7i[ep  6]  OaAjipeix;  I  [latopriKev 

Supra,  1.1b. 

Cf.  Demetr.  De  eloc.  289  (=  F  183  W  =  12). 

Phld.  Acad,  hist.,  col.  7.19-8.17;  Plut.  Phoc.  27.1-6  (=  Senocr.  F  35);  D.L.  4.9. 

Sulla  tradizione  relativa  alia  ambasceria  di  Senocrate,  cf.  i  riferimenti  biografici 
a  Isnardi  1981,  Whithead  1981  e  Dorandi  1997,  276-7. 
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£v  tj&i  [Tielpl  xr\(;  pTixopiicn(;.^‘^  Cronert  proponeva:^’  Ka6d]7r[£p  6] 
<I)aX,T|p£\)<;  I  ao[cpiCTXTii;  £v  x]c5i  ttoI [A,ixikcoi  cpT|CTi,  richiamando  il  titolo 
n£pl  7coA,ixiKa)v  ap  (D.L.  5.80),  ma  dichiarando  onestamente  che  altre 
integrazioni  sono  possibili.^^  La  Isnardi^^  non  esclude,  invece,  un 
riferimento  alle  I-uvaycoyai  bxipTiyopicov  Ka'i  7tp£CTp£i€0v  ricordate 
ancora  da  Diogene  Laerzio  nel  catalogo  delle  opere  di  Demetrio.  Pure 
interessante,  questo  suggerimento  non  trova  conferma  nelle  tracce 
superstiti  della  tradizione. 

1.3.  Neir  ultimo  luogo  della  Retorica  (F  60  W  =  37)  Filodemo,^'*  per 
dimostrare  come  nei  dominati  piu  che  nelle  democrazie  i  sudditi  sono 
ammirati  se  possiedono  determinate  virtu,  cita  I’esempio  dell’ 
atteggiamento  assunto  da  Filippo  II  di  Macedonia  nei  confronti  di 
Pitone^^  e  da  Tolemeo  I  verso  Demetrio  del  Falero.  II  retroscena  riporta, 
senza  dubbio,  al  soggiomo  di  Demetrio  alia  Corte  di  Tolemeo  I  Soter  a 
Alessandria  d’Egitto,  dopo  la  morte  di  Cassandro,  a  partire  dal  298/7.^*^ 

1.4.  Queste  testimonianze  sui  non  buoni  rapporti  fra  Demetrio  e 
Senocrate  mettono  ulteriormente  in  dubbio  la  notizia  di  Mironiano  di 
Amastri  riportata  da  Diogene  Laerzio^^  che  Demetrio  avrebbe 
acquistato  Senocrate  venduto  schiavo  perche  non  era  in  grado  di  pagare 
la  tassa  dei  meteci  (pcxoiKiov):  con  il  suo  intervento,  Demetrio  avrebbe 
restituito  la  liberta  al  filosofo  e  pagato  lui  stesso  la  tassa.  Piu  verisimile 
risulta,  in  effetti,  la  versione  dell’episodio  tramandata  dallo  pseudo- 
Plutarco  e  da  Plutarco,^*  secondo  cui  fu  Licurgo  a  svolgere  quel  ruolo 
nei  confronti  di  Senocrate.  Quell’ atto  di  rispetto  verso  il  filosofo 
academico  e  1’ intervento  giuridico  a  suo  favore  si  comprendono  meglio 
se  riferiti  a  Licurgo,  una  cui  appartenenza  all’ Academia  pare  accertata. 
Licurgo  aveva  potuto  agire  probabilmente  in  qualita  di  preposto  eiil  xfi 
bioiKTiaei  xoav  xpqpdxcov  (carica  tenuta  all’incirca  dal  338/7  al  327/6), 

Ne  accettano  il  testo  Wehrli  e  Isnardi. 

Cronert  1906, 68  e  n.  332.  Lo  studioso  dichiara  di  aver  letto  oo  di  ao[cpiCTxf|(;  sul 
papiro. 

F.  Jacoby,  FGrHist  IIB  653  giudica  I’integrazione  non  solo  incerta,  ma 
inverisimile  in  quanto  si  richiederebbe  piuttosto  qualcosa  come;  ev  a  (p')  tS{v) 

7to[X,itiKa»v. 

Isnardi  1981,  137  n.  1  e  Ead.,  Senocrate  1981,  298. 

24  Phld.,  Rh.,  PHerc.  1004,  col.  101,  vol.  1.377  (F  60  W  =  37). 

2^  Pitone  di  Ainos,  discepolo  di  Platone,  o  Pitone  di  Bisanzio,  discepolo  di  Isocrate? 

2^  Cf.  J.-P.  Schneider,  Demetrios  de  Phalere,  in  Dictionnaire  des  Philosophes  An¬ 
tiques  2,  ed.  R.  Goulet,  630  (Paris;  CNRS  1994). 

22  D.L.  4.14. 

2*  Ps.-Plut.  X  orat.  vitae  842b  =  Senocr.  F  14  e  Plut.  Ht.  Flam.  12.7  =  F  15. 
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durante  i  primi  anni,  dunque,  dello  scolarcato  di  Senocrate.  Non  importa 
qui  stabilire  in  che  cosa  consistesse  concretamente  I’intervento  di 
Licurgo:  se  si  fosse  trattato  di  una  esenzione  permanente  dalla  tassa  di 
meteco,  egli  avrebbe  dovuto  richiedere  per  Senocrate  un  atto  di  dxeX,eia 
Tou  petoiKiou  o  di  iaoxeA^eia.^®  In  ogni  modo,  resta,  pur  sempre, 
significative  il  fatto  che  una  parte  almeno  della  tradizione  abbia  cercato, 
a  un  determinato  momento,  di  conciliare  Demetrio  e  Senocrate.  Un  fatto 
questo,  che  pub  trovare  una  plausibile  giustificazione  nel  dato  storico 
della  persecuzione  cui  T  Academia  e  il  Peripato  andarono  soggetti 
durante  la  restaurazione  democratica  del  Poliorcete.^° 

1.5.  La  presenza  di  Demetrio  nei  papiri  egiziani  e  piu  limitata.  In  un 
frammento  di  un  papiro  di  Lille  si  legge:^‘  Callistene  e  Demetrio, 
sebbene  eccellenti  retori,  non  riuscirono  a  evitare  di  cadere  in  disgrazia 
nei  loro  rapporti  rispettivamente  con  Alessandro  Magno  e  Tolemeo  II 
Filadelfo.  Il  riferimento  h,  senza  dubbio,  alio  state  di  prigionia  imposto 
da  Tolemeo  II  a  Demetrio,  che  aveva  tentato  invano  di  persuadere 
Tolemeo  I  a  designare  come  suoi  successori  i  figli  avuti  da  Euridice, 
mentre  il  sovrano  aveva  preferito  il  figlio  natogli  da  Berenice,  Tolemeo 
IV^ 

1.6.  Un  altro  frammento  della  Collezione  dei  papiri  dellTstituto  “G. 

Vitelli”  di  Firenze,  ancora  inedito,  presentato  dal  Professore  Manfredi  al 
XXI  Congresso  Intemazionale  di  Papirologia  a  Berlino  nell’agosto 
1995  (PSI  Inv.  CNR  70)  contiene  probabilmente  resti  di  un’ opera, 
altrimenti  inattestata,  di  Demetrio  del  Fdero.^^  In  quella  che  si  presume 
sia  la  soscrizione  del  rotolo  leggiamo  con  sicurezza  un  titolo: 
AripTixpiou  I  UTtep  eXeou.  Un  dicolon  dopo  conferma  che  la 

parola  finiva  If  e  che  lo  scritto  aveva  come  oggetto  una  trattazione  della 
“compassione.”  Le  poche  parole  conservate  sembrano  riportare  a  un 
contesto  politico:  vi  si  scorgono,  infatti,  riferimenti  alia  tirannide  e  a 
tiranni  e  al  nome  di  Pisistrato.  L’ attribuzione  di  un’ opera  uiiep  eX-eou  a 
Demetrio  del  Falero,  ancora  incerta,  non  parrebbe  impossibile,  tenuto 

Cf.  Isnardi  1981,  46  n.  41,  279s.,  284s.  e  Ead.,  Biografia  1981,  144-45; 
Whitehead  1981,  235-38. 

Cf.  I.  During,  Herodicus  the  Cratetean  (Stockholm;  Wahlstrdm  &  Widstrand 
1941)  84ss.,  le  cui  conclusioni  sono  condivise  dalla  Isnardi  1981, 46  n.  41. 

PLille  88  riproposto  da  A.  Linguiti,  CPF  1 1**  (Firenze:  Olschki  1992)  3-5;  42 
1T(=  41). 

32  Cf.  D.L.  5.78-79  (=  F  69  W  =  1). 

33  Rigrazio  il  Professore  M.  Manfredi  per  avermi  permesso  di  dare  notizia  del 
nuovo  testo  anche  in  occasione  del  Convegno  di  Boulder. 
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anche  conto  delle  sue  vicende  biografiche,  ma  soltanto  la  pubblicazione 
del  frustulo  potra  dissolvere  i  dubbi  e  consentire  eventual!  ulterior! 
progress!. 

I. 7.  Resterebbe  qualcosa  da  dire  a  proposito  del  PSI  2.144^'*  che 
conserva  forse  rest!  d!  una  epitome  dell’opera  tcepl  dp%aiaq  Kcopq)6{a(; 
d!  Eratostene  d!  Cirene  (!1  cu!  nome  e  citato  alia  1.  8).^^  Sul  papiro  si 
legge  un  aspro  giudizio  su  talune  eccentricity  del  modo  di  porgere 
(uTioKpioK;)  di  Demostene  rimproverato  di  esser  balbuziente  e  di 
muovere  la  spalla  in  modo  effeminato,  vizi  che  avrebbe  corretto  grazie  a 
un  costante  esercizio.  L’autorita  di  Eratostene  viene  richiamata  a 
proposito  di  un  giuramento  in  versi  peculiare  di  Demostene  e  di  alcuni 
suoi  difetti  di  pronuncia.  Le  critiche  sono  le  stesse  mosse  da  Demetrio  a 
Demostene  di  essere  oratore  di  categoria  inferiore  perche  e7cipeA,'n(; 
paX,^ov  Ti  e'U(p\)q(;:  incapace  di  improvvisare  e  abile  solo  a  tenere 
discorsi  gik  scritti.^^  Sebbene  il  nome  di  Demetrio  non  compaia  nella 
parte  conservata  del  frammento,  parrebbe  plausibile  supporre  che  fosse 
stato  citato  nelle  linee  precedent!,  ora  perdute.^’  Tutte  queste  notizie 
risalirebbero,  pertanto,  a  Demetrio,  anche  se  indirettamente.  II  papiro 
conserverebbe,  dunque,  una  epitome  di  uno  scritto  di  Eratostene  che,  a 
sua  volta,  avrebbe  epitomato  Demetrio.  Fonte  ultima  di  Demetrio 
sarebbe  stata,  infine,  una  commedia.^* 

II.  Quest!  in  un  breve  sommario  di  conclusion!  i  risultati  della  mia 
indagine  sulla  tradizione  papirologica  di  Demetrio  del  Falero.  Per 
quanto  riguarda  questo  autore,  se  si  escludono  il  frammento  fiorentino 
inedito,  la  cui  patemita  demetriaca  pare  accertata,  e  il  PSI  2.144,  non  ci 
sono  novity  sorprendenti,  nel  senso  che  i  papiri  non  hanno  incrementato 
il  numero  dei  testi  nella  silloge  di  Wehrli.  Il  Papiro  di  Lille  88,  infatti, 
non  aggiunge  niente  a  quanto  gih  conoscevamo.  Qualche  progress©  di 

Pubblicato,  per  la  prima  volta,  da  G.  Vitelli,  PSI  2  (Firenze,  Ariani  1913)  69-71 
e  riproposto  da  I.  Gallo,  Frammenti  biografici  da  papiri,  I:  La  biografia  politica  (Roma; 
Ateneo  1975)  141-61  (con  la  tav.  VI).  Ora  135C. 

Riferisco,  in  maniera  molto  sommaria,  i  risultati  raggiunti  da  C.  Cooper,  ‘The 
Tradition  of  Demosthenes’  Speech  Impediment,”  (articolo  ancora  inedito,  una  cui  copia 
ha  circolato  a  Boulder).  Per  Eratostene,  cf.  H.-G.  Nesselrath,  Die  attische  Mittlere 
Komodie  (Berlin  e  New  York  1990)  176-80. 

Phil.  Demosth.  9.3  (=  F  163W=  135A);  Phot.  Bibl.  493a  41  (F  164  W=  135B)e 
ps.-Plut.  X  orat.  vitae  845a  (non  raccolto  da  Wehrli  nd  da  SOD). 

3’  Gallo  1975, 156. 

3*  Queste  le  conclusion!  cui  giunge  Cooper  (citato  alia  n.  35). 
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ordine  testuale  deriva,  invece,  dalla  autopsia  dei  singoli  passi, 
conservati,  nella  loro  totality,  dai  Papiri  di  Ercolano.  Novitk  si 
registrano  anche  nella  ricostnizione  degli  eventi  sottesi  ai  giudizi 
espressi  da  Demetrio  su  Senocrate. 


Taylor  &(.  Francis 

Taylor  8*.  Francis  Group 

http://taylorandfrancis.com 
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Demetrius  of  Phalerum  on  Literature* 


Franco  Montanari 


Relatively  little  is  known  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum’s  writings  on 
literature,  reflecting  his  interest  in  literary  works  and  the  personalities  of 
poets  and  writers, '  even  less  than  is  known  concerning  his  production  in 
other  fields  of  learning,  such  as  philosophy,  historical-political  studies, 
oratory  or  rhetoric.  Diogenes  Laertius  states  that  he  outstripped  all  the 
Peripatetics  of  his  day  in  quantity  of  books  and  number  of  lines,  for  he 
was  highly  educated  and  rich  in  experience  in  a  multitude  of  fields:  he 
composed  historical  and  political  works,  essays  on  poets  and  treatises 
on  rhetoric,  made  collections  of  public  and  diplomatic  speeches,  compi¬ 
lations  of  Aesop’s  fables,  and  much  else.^ 

In  addition  to  the  generic  information  concerning  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum’s  writings  on  poets  (rot  Ttepl  TcoiTjTCDv),  Diogenes  Laertius  also 
provides  us  with  a  few  titles.  On  Homer  we  have  a  Ilepl  ’RidSoq  in  two 

*  English  translation  by  Rachel  Barritt. 

^  Tertullian,  Apolog.  1 8,  defines  him  as  “grammaticorum  tunc  probatissimus”  (62 
SOD  =  fr.  188  W  [Die  Schule  des  Aristo teles.  Texte  and  Kommentar,  hrsg.  v.  F.  Wehrli: 
4.  Demetrios  von  Phaleron,  2nd  ed.  (Basel  and  Stuttgart  1968)]  =  228  T  10  FGrH); 
“grammaticus”  is  the  definition  given  also  by  Marius  Vittorinus,  Ars  Gramm.  14  = 
147=  fr.  196  W. 

2  DL  5.80-81  =  1 .58-109  =  fr.  74  (+189)  W  =  228  T  1  FGrH. 
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books,  a  riepi  ’06'i)cjoe{a(;  in  three  books,  a  '0pTipiK6<;  in  one  book.^ 
We  are  also  told  of  a  flepl  ’Avticpavonq  in  one  book,  on  the  subject  of 
Antiphanes,  an  eminent  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy  who  was  active  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.'*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  book 
concerned  an  author  who  was  fairly  close  in  time  to  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  (Antiphanes  may  have  been  perhaps  a  couple  of  generations 
older,  or  thereabouts),  but  unfortunately  no  fragment  at  all  has  come 
down  to  us.^  As  far  as  the  poets  are  concerned,  nothing  else  remains: 
Homeric  criticism  represents  the  only  setting  from  which  one  can  hope 
to  derive  some  results.  We  will  return  to  this  later. 

One  difficulty  consists  of  attribution  problems,  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
sources  sometimes  simply  quote  the  name  “Demetrios”  without  specifi¬ 
cation,  in  a  situation  in  which  homonymy  is  far  from  rare.  In  the  history 
of  the  editions  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  fragments,  this  type  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  oscillations,  some  of  which  are  quite 
curious.  The  old  Ostermann  collection^  was  rather  generous  and  in¬ 
cluded  many  citations  which  were  later  attributed  to  other  figures  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  “Demetrios.”  Jacoby,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  declared 
he  would  not  include  all  the  fragments  allowed  by  Ostermann,^  although 
the  exclusion  criterion  he  adopted  is  not  altogether  clear.  In  FGrH  228 

3 143-6  =  frr.  190-93  W:  see  below. 

'*  1 . 1 02  =  fr.  1 94  W = Antiphanes  T  5  PCG.  A  syngramma  was  devoted  to  Antiphanes 
also  by  Dorotheus  of  Ascalon,  a  grammarian  of  the  first  imperial  age:  Athen.  14.662f = 
Antiphanes  T  7  PCG;  for  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  v.  fr.  369  Slater  =  Antiphanes  T 
6  PCG. 

3  Wehrli  ad  loc.,  86,  hypothesizes:  “dann  stammt  von  D.  vielleicht  ein  Teil  des 
Materials  bei  Suda  s.v.  und  im  Anonymus  De  comoedia  13  p.  9  Kaibel.”  I  venture  to 
propose  a  very  hazardous  suggestion,  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Plutarch  {Demosth. 
9.3-4  =  135A  =  fr.  163  W)  and  Photius  {Bibl.  493a41  =  135B  =  fr.  164  W)  report  that 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  says  that  once  Demosthenes,  as  if  under  inspiration,  swore  the 
famous  metrical  oath  “by  land,  by  springs,  by  rivers,  by  floods”  and  so  he  caused  an 
uproar  in  the  assembly  and  that  the  episode  was  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets.  Now, 
ps.-Plutarch  {Vitae  dec.  oral.  845b)  tells  that  the  comic  poets  Antiphanes  and  Timocles 
made  fun  of  Demosthenes  in  their  comedies  and  then  quotes  the  same  oath,  adding  that 
in  this  way  Demosthenes  caused  an  uproar  in  the  assembly.  No  explicit  connection  is 
stated,  but  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  imagine  that  the  point  regarding  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  about  Demosthenes  could  be  traced  back  to  his  book  about  Antiphanes  and 
originated  from  a  comment  or  an  analysis  of  a  comedy  of  Antiphanes  dealing  with 
Demosthenes. 

^  Chr.  Ostermann,  Commentatio  de  Demetrii  Phalerei  vita,  rebus  gestis  et  scriptorum 
reliquiis  (Progr.  Hersfeld  1847;  Fulda  1857). 

’  FGrH  228,  II B  Komm.,  641 :  “Ostermann  . . .  mit  bisher  vollstandigster  sammlung 
der  fragmente,  die  hier  nicht  alle  aufgenommen  sind  (s.u.  p.  648, 32).” 
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Komm.  he  states:*  “nicht  aufgenommen  sind  auBer  den  diirftigen 
iiberresten  von  reden  (o.  p.  643, 44;  645, 19)  und  den  Xpeiai  (o.  p.  644, 
26)  eine  reihe  von  zitaten  in  den  Homerscholien  {11.  Z  414;  5  221 ;  N  5; 
n  411;  Bust.  //.  O  680;  Schol.  Od.  a  17;  Athen.  V  4  p.  177  EF),  die 
apophthegmata. . . The  same  considerations  are  found  in  Wehrli,  in  the 
introductory  comment  to  the  fragments  of  “philological”  works  (85): 
“Demetrios  allein  bedeutet  in  Zitaten  besonders  fiir  grammatikalische 
Fragen  wahrscheinlich  den  Aristarcheer  D.  Ixion  (Ostermann  frr.  58-62; 
cf.  Martini  2835,  20^;  Bayer  140‘°:  es  handelt  sich  um  die  Scholien  zu 
Homer  Z  414;  N  5;  S  221;  11  411;  Eustath.  zu  0  680;  schol.  a  17).” 
However,  in  this  list  Wehrli  stops  at  sch.  Od.  a  17,  since  in  his  edition  he 
naturally  does  not  omit  the  certain  fragment  found  in  Athen.  V  177  ef,  as 
we  will  see  shortly  (actually  143  =  fr.  190  Wehrli). 

Examining  this  series,  one  finds  that  in  sch.  II.  6.414,  13.5,  14.221, 
16.411  and  Od.  18.17  there  is  a  citation  of  a  “Demetrios”  without  speci¬ 
fication:  these  fragments  have  been  attributed  to  the  grammarian 
Demetrius  Ixion  (whose  name  recurs  in  another  twenty  or  so  cases  in 
Homer  Scholia,  where  he  is  cited  also  as  ATiiif|xpiO(;  6  or  only  6 
l^icov).*^  In  contrast,  the  citation  of  “Demetrios”  in  Eustathius’  com¬ 
mentary  ad  II.  15.680  (1037.57)  =  174  certainly  belongs  to  the  greim- 
marian  Demetrius  Gonypesds,  as  confirmed  by  the  parallel  sch.  ex.  II. 
15.683-84,  in  which  he  is  cited  with  his  full  name  (as  in  the  other  two 
extant  fragments  of  Demetrius  Gonypesds).*^  Therefore  as  far  as  these 
six  fragments  are  concerned,  Jacoby’s  omission  (in  contrast  to 
Ostermann’s  inclusion)  would  appear  to  have  been  guided  by  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  attribution  and  perhaps  even  by  awareness  of  the  different 
authorship  possibilities. 

Consequently,  it  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  note  the  omis¬ 
sion  in  Jacoby’s  collection  of  the  fragment  preserved  by  Athenaeus 

*  II  B  Komm.,  648,  32ff. 

9  E.  Martini,  Demetrios  85,  in  RE  IV  2  (1901)  2817ff. 

E.  Bayer,  “Demetrius  Phalereus  der  Athener,”  Tubinger  Beitrdge  z.  Altertumsw. 
36  (1942). 

‘  ^  The  cases  in  question  are  respectively  fr.  7  =  48, 14, 15,18, 25  in  T.  Staesche,  De 
Demetrio  Ixione  grammatico  (Halis  Sax.  1883)  =  170, 172, 171, 173, 175;  one  can 
also  add  sch.  II.  15.194,  quoting  “Demetrios”  =  fr.  17  Staesche.  In  Scholia  and  other 
emdite  sources  “Demetrios”  without  specification  is  likely  to  be  Demetrius  Ixion,  of 
course,  particularly  concerning  grammatical  and  philological  questions:  cf.  also  Wehrli, 
quoted  above. 

Cf.  M.  van  der  Valk  ad  Eust.  l.c.;  Erbse  ad  sch.  II.  cit. 
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book  V,  177  ef,  which  is  certainly  a  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  fragment, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  complete  citation  of  the  name  ATi|4,'ntpiO(;  6 
^aA.ripeuc;  (143  =  fr.  190  W,  see  below).  If  one  surmises  that  Jacoby 
omitted  it  on  account  of  the  type  of  its  “philological”  content,  then  one 
may  wonder  why  he  included  sch.  Od.  3.267  +  Tzetzes  Prol  ad 
Lycophr.  4.5ff.  (FGrH  228  F  32a-b  =  144, 146  =  frr.  191-192  W)  and 
Stobaeus  3.5.43  (FGrH  228  F  33  =  145  =  fr.  193  W),  to  which  we  will 
turn  shortly:  the  claim  that  the  latter  two  exemplify  contents  that  are 
partly  of  a  historical-cultural  nature,  in  addition  to  observations  on  liter¬ 
ary  interpretation,  is  not  a  valid  explanation,  since  a  similar  claim  could 
easily  be  made  regarding  the  above-mentioned  Athenaeus  fragment.  In 
actual  fact,  these  three  (or  four)  certain  fragments,  i.e.  with  the  complete 
name  Aiipfitpioc;  6  d>aA,r|p8'U(;,  form  the  entire  stock  of  Homeric  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Demetrius  on  which  considerations  can  be  made.  This 
group  of  fragments  will  be  dealt  with  in  depth  later. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  sch.  AD  ad  II.  6.35,  in  which  a 
“Demetrios”  is  cited.  Jacoby  includes  this  scholium  in  the  Zweifelhaftes 
und  Unechtes  section  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  fragments  (FGrH  228 
F  50  =  157),  and  he  comments  telegraphically:  “zitate  D.s  in  den 
Homer-scholien  o.  p.  648,  34.”  In  other  words,  he  refers  back  to  none 
other  than  the  place  seen  above,  in  which  he  lists  the  citations  from 
Homer  Scholia  he  had  omitted  in  his  collection:  but  this  one,  also  bear¬ 
ing  only  the  name  “Demetrios,”  is  indeed  present,  albeit  in  the 
Zweifelhaftes  und  Unechtes  section.  The  same  situation  is  found  in 
Wehrli’s  edition,  where  the  fragment  is  included  in  the  section  headed 
Unbestimmbares,  Zweifelhaftes,  Unechtes,  numbered  207=  157,  and 
the  comment  says  nothing  at  all  about  its  authorship.  This  is  a  Homeric 
scholium  of  the  D  class,  one  of  the  well-known  mythographical 
laxopiai  of  the  so-called  Mythographus  Homericus,^^  which  tells  of  the 
conquest  of  the  city  of  Pedasos  by  Achilles.  The  subscription  says  n 
laxopia  Ttapa  Arnirixpiq)  Kal  'Hoi66(p:  the  ‘Demetrios’  cited  here  has 
been  identified  elsewhere  with  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  and  therefore  the 
scholium  has  been  included  in  the  collection  of  fragments  of  the  latter. 
Statements  in  favour  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  can  also  be  found  by 


F.  Montanari,  “The  Mythographus  Homericus,”  Greek  Literary  Theory  after 
Aristotle.  A  Collection  of  Papers  in  Honour  ofD.  M.  Schenkeveld  (Amsterdam:  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1995)  135-72,  with  bibliography. 

R.  Gaede,  Demetrii  Scepsii  quae  supersunt  (Diss.  Gryphiswaldae  1880)  fr.  32. 
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Merkelbach-West  in  the  edition  of  Hesiod  fragments  (fr.  214).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Erbse  (who  did  not  include  the  D-Scholia  in  his  edition  of  the 
Scholia  to  the  Iliad)  reports  the  two  attributions  without  committing 
himself  in  any  direction. 

But  perhaps  something  a  little  more  definite  can  be  said  concerning 
this  fragment.  We  do  not  yet  have  a  modem  critical  edition  of  the 
Scholia  D  in  Iliadem  and  for  these  Scholia  the  text  of  the  1517  editio 
princeps  by  Janus  Lascaris  is  used,  while  the  Dindorf  edition  of  the 
Scholia  A  in  Iliadem  can  be  used  for  the  D-Scholia  extracts  contained  in 
the  codex  Ven.  A.  As  mentioned  above,  Erbse  did  not  include  the  D  class 
in  his  edition  and  merely  gave  an  indication  whenever  a  D-Scholium 
happened  to  be  present  in  codex  A  (as  is  the  case  here,  and  so  it  is  la¬ 
belled  as  a  sch.  AD).  It  is  known,  perhaps,  that  I  have  long  been  working 
on  an  edition  of  the  Scholia  D  in  Iliadem.  I  have  found  that  in  the  most 
authoritative  manuscript  of  these  scholia,  the  codex  C  partly  preserved 
in  Rome  and  partly  in  Madrid  (dated  between  the  end  of  the  ninth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century),*^  the  subscription  of  the  lotopia  in 
question  is  different  from  that  given  in  the  AHRV  codices. 

fi  iCTTopia  Tiapa  ATHiirtpiq)  Kai  'Hai65cp  ARV 

loTopei  AripTixpioq  Kai  'Ha{o5o(;  H 

IcTtopei  ATmnxpiO);  6  taaKiixri(;t  C 

I  would  argue  that  the  blatant  cormption  of  C  masks  the  correct  original 
subscription  latopei  ATi|LifiTpiO(;  6  XKf|Xj/ioq.  In  addition  I  also  suspect 
that  the  name  of  Hesiod  could  be  the  fmit  of  a  conjecture*^  intended  to 
amend  the  corrupted  daicriiTjq,  but  this  is  perhaps  casting  my  net  too  far. 
A  good  parallel  for  the  AT||i,TiTpiO(;  6  Eicq\|/iO(;  solution  in  sch.  II  6.35  is 
offered  by  the  subscription  of  the  D-Scholium  to  II.  20.3  in  the  manu¬ 
scripts;  T\  loTopia  Tiapd  AtipriTpiq)  Zicn\|/{(p,  confirmed  by  a  parch¬ 
ment  fragment,  P.  Schubart  21,  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.  (the  alternation 
between  the  formula  t]  loxopia  Ttapd  +  dative  or  laxopei  +  nominative 
does  not  constitute  a  problem).*^  If  these  considerations  are  acceptable, 

Cf.  F.  Montanari,  Studi  di  filologia  omerica  antica  I  (Pisa.:  Giardini,  1979)  passim; 
Studi  di  filologia  omerica  antica  II  (Pisa:  Giardini,  1995)  panic.  147ff. 

Doubts  on  the  Hesiodic  contents  of  the  sch.  also  in  Merkelbach-West,  apparatus 
to  the  fr.  214. 

Cf.  Montanari,  “Myth  Horn.”  1995  (see  note  13).  To  my  knowledge,  //.  6.35  and 
20.3  contain  the  only  two  citations  of  a  “Demetrios”  of  the  Scholia  D  in  Iliadem  as 
they  have  been  edited  (Lascaris)  and  in  both  cases  the  citation  is  AT|pT|Tpio<;  6  Zicri\|no(;. 
Another  two  can  be  derived  from  the  manuscripts,  with  the  bare  “Demetrios,”  that  is 
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then  sch.  AD  ad  11.  6.35  has  to  be  regarded  as  indeed  containing  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  and  definitely  not  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalemm. 

Quite  different  is  the  case  of  the  citation  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
s.v.  KopcoTtri,  where  it  would  appear  that  a  hypomnema  to  Nicander  is 
attributed  precisely  to  AripriTpioq  6  Oa^T|peu<;.  Wehrli  includes  the 
fragment  in  his  section  Unbestimmbares,  Zweifelhaftes,  Unechtes,  list¬ 
ing  it  as  Nr.  208  =  158  and  specifying  in  the  comment  that  a 
hypomnema  by  Demetrius  of  Phaleram  to  Nicander  “ist  chronologisch 
unmoglich;  mit  Recht  nimmt  man  an,  daB  der  Phalereer  mit  Demetrios 
Chloros  verwechselt  wird.'*  Jacoby,  on  the  other  hand,  omits  the  frag¬ 
ment  altogether:  a  somewhat  bizarre  editorial  choice,  as  the  presence  of 
the  full  name  would  certainly  suggest  it  should  be  included  among  the 
spuria  with  an  ad  hoc  explanation  (see  Jacoby  himself  for  228  F  5 1  =  65 
and  52  =  66).  That  the  reference  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  is  to 
Demetrios  Chloros  (cited  elsewhere  in  the  Nicander  Scholia)  is  in  my 
view  virtually  certain,  and  in  any  case  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
Demetrius  of  Phalemm  is  to  be  mled  out  here:  but,  I  believe,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  full  name  needs  to  be  mentioned  and  discussed  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Demetrius  of  Phalemm  fragments. 

This  is  an  isolated  example  in  which  the  authenticity  of  a  fragment 
that  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  text  presenting  the  citation  of  the  full 
name  of  Arnn^xpioc;  6  OaX^ripenq  has  to  be  rejected.  Problems  often 
arise  elsewhere  from  the  fact  that,  as  mentioned  earlier,  one  sometimes 
finds  citation  of  a  “Demetrios”  without  specification.  This  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  existence  of  several  homonyms,  especially  when 
dealing  with  scholiographic,  lexicographic  and  other  emdite  sources. 

Before  going  further  into  this  matter,  I  would  like  to  make  a  remark 
concerning  what  we  have  considered  so  far.  Discussion  has  centered  on 
a  fairly  limited  number  of  examples,  but  has  concretely  confirmed  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  fairly  widespread  opinion,  namely  that  we  sorely  lack  a 
reliable  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  and  that  it  is 
extremely  desirable  to  have  a  new  edition  based  on  serious  re-examina- 


sch.  D II.  5.906  and  6.23:  the  first  may  be  Demetrius  Ixion  according  to  Erbse  ad  loc., 
the  second  could  be  Demetrius  of  Scepsis. 

Cf.  F.  Susemihl,  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Literatur  in  der  Alexandrinerzeit 
(Leipzig:  Teubner,  1891-92;  repr.  Hildesheim:  01ms,  1965)  11:20;  W.  Kroll,  Nikandros 
11,  in  RE  XVII  1  (1936)  262;  C.  Guhl,  Die  Fragmente  des  Alexandrinischen 
Grammatikers  Theon  (Diss.  Hamburg  1 969)  4. 
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tion  of  the  evidence.  I  am  far  from  convinced  that  the  editions  currently 
available — mean,  editions  of  various  figures  named  “Demetrios” — 
have  provided  the  best  or  the  most  plausible  solution  in  all  the  cases  in 
which  the  sources  exhibit  the  citation  of  a  “Demetrios”  without  any 
specification.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  new  editions,  above  all 
of  scholiographic  and  lexicographic  works,  may  well  lead  to  notable 
progress  in  this  field.  However,  this  is  a  problem  that  goes  beyond  the 
scope  of  my  paper. 

The  observations  made  so  far  have  been  concerned  with  criticism  of 
poetry:  we  will  investigate  Homeric  criticism  in  greater  depth,  but  it  is 
appropriate  at  this  point  to  offer  a  few  words  on  prose  writers  first.  The 
Demetrius  fragments  concerning  prose  works  are  normally  set  in  the 
framework  of  rhetorical  or  rhetorical-philosophical  production.  How¬ 
ever  when  treatises  on  rhetoric  make  direct  use  of  authors’  works,  with 
detailed  close  stylistic  analysis,  it  is  clear  that  such  treatises  are  in  some 
sense  grounded  on  interpretation  of  the  texts.  This  means  that  they  have 
a  close  relationship  with  hermeneutic  and  literary  criticism,  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that  there  are  naturally  overlapping  areas  and  shared  mate¬ 
rials  between  these  disciplines.  Let  us  examine  one  case  regarding 
Plato. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  de  Demosth.  5,  severely  criticizes 
Plato’s  use  of  the  high  style.  When  Plato  indulges  in  sophisticated  stylis¬ 
tic  refinements  and  fine  flourishes  of  phrase,  Dionysius  argues,  he  re¬ 
veals  a  number  of  flaws.  Dionysius  lists  a  number  of  criticisms  and  con¬ 
cludes  by  claiming  that  Plato  makes  excessive  and  clumsy  use  of  alle¬ 
gory,  unpleasant  figures  of  speech  and  Gorgianic  expressions  intro¬ 
duced  in  an  inappropriate  and  puerile  manner,  to  the  point  of  appearing 
as  some  kind  of  possessed  mystic,  as  maintained  by  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  and  many  others  as  well  (1 33  =  fr.  170  W  =  228  F  1  lb  FGrH). 

1.  h  5e  nXaTCDviKTi  6idA.EKTO(;  PovXexai  jiev  eivai  xai  aviT^  niyfia 
EKaxepcov  xSv  xotpaKxiiptov,  xov  Se  Kai  iox^ov,  KaGdnEp  Ei'pTjxai 

poi  TtpoxEpov,  7iE(p'uicE  5’  oux  6poi(0(;  Kp6(;  dp.(pox£pov<;  xoix; 

EV)X'ux'n<9‘  2.  oxav  |i£v  otjv  xt^v  iaxv^v  Kal  d(peA.fi  Kal  dreoirixov  ejtixtiSe'U'p 
(ppdoiv,  EKxojta)^  hSeid  Eoxi  Kal  (piXdvSpamoc;-  xaBapd  ydp  dTtoxpavxcoq 
yivExai  Kai  5ia'uyTi(;  ...  4.  ...  oxav  5e  Eiq  x^v  itEpixxoXoyiav  Kal  x6 
KaA.A,iEjtEiv,  o  JtoX.A.dKi(;  eicoOe  noiEiv,  djiExpov  oppriv  X,dpTi,  jioXA,^  xe1p®v 
Ea'uxf)(;  yivexai ...  6.  dX,^TiYopi«?  "te  K£piPdX,A,exai  noXXaq  <Kal  p.aKpd(;), 
ooxE  pExpov  Exotiaaq  olixE  Kaipov.  oxtipocci  xe  TtoiTjxiKoif;  EaxdxTjv 

For  ex.  quotations  of  “Demetrios”  in  Aristophanes  Scholia,  which  are  attributed 
to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis. 
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TtpoaPdXXooaiv  driSiav  Kai  pdXicta  xotq  FopyieioK;  dKaipcog  Kal 
p.eipaKici)5m(;  evaPpovexai.  koi  mTcoXo!;  6  xeXexTi<;  eoxiv  ev  xoi(;  xoiooxoi^ 
7tap’  av)xmco,  ox;  Kai  Aripfixpioi;  6  OaXtipeuc;  eiprjKe  reou  xal  aXkoi  ctoxvoI- 
01)  ydp  epo^  6  poSoq. 

Attacked  for  his  biting  criticism  of  Plato,  Dionysius  then  replied  in 
self-defense  with  the  Letter  to  Pompey  Geminos,  in  which  he  also 
endeavoured  to  correct  his  position:  in  this  second  work  Dionysius 
quotes  his  own  de  Demosth.  passage  containing  criticisms  of  Plato’s 
style  together  with  the  citation  of  Demetrius  of  Phalenim.  Shortly  prior 
to  this  self-quotation,  Dionysius  {Epist.  ad  Pomp.  1 .16  =  133  =  fr.  195 
W  =  228  F  1 1  a  FGrH)  defends  himself  by  arguing  that  many  others 
before  him  had  voiced  criticism  of  Plato’s  ideas  and  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion,  starting  with  his  most  important  disciple  Aristotle  and  subse¬ 
quently  Cephisodorus,  Theopompus,  Zoilus,  Hippodamas,  Demetrius 
(of  Phalenim)  and  many  others,  all  of  them  not  motivated  by  envy  or 
mean-spiritedness,  but  simply  in  search  of  the  truth. 

Kal  ydp  xd  66yiiaxa  5iePaX,ov  auxou  xive;  xal  xo'b(;  Xoyout;  ep.ep.v(/axo 
TtpSxov  |j.ev  6  yvTiCTKoxaxoq  auxod  ixaGiixTi^  ’ApiaxoxeXr)?,  eiteixa  oi  nepl 
KT|<pia66(Dp6v  xe  Kai  ©eoreoiartov  Kai  ZwiXov  Kai  'IjiJio6dp.avxa  Kai 
Axmfixpiov  Kai  dXXoi  ouxvoi,  ou  6id  tpGovov  6id  (piXanexOtmo^vvriv 
K(0|i.cp5ouvxe^  dXXd  xt^v  dXfi0exav  e^exd^ovxe*;. 

Commenting  on  the  first  passage  {de  Demosth.  5.6  =  133  =  fr.  170), 
Wehrli  then  refers  to  the  second  {Epist.  ad  Pomp.  1.16  =  133  =  fr.  195) 
defining  it  as  “inhaltliche  Kritik,”  perhaps  on  account  of  the  sentence 
dA,A.d  xf|v  d^fiOeiav  e^eid^ovxec;.  In  my  opinion,  a  reading  of  the  entire 
passage  of  the  Letter  to  Pompey  1-2  together  with  de  Demosth.  5  shows 
the  two  passages  to  be  so  closely  interconnected  that  it  was  definitely 
not  advisable  to  divide  them  and  consider  them  separately,  classifying 
the  first  (fr.  170)  under  the  heading  Rhetorisches  and  the  second  (fr. 
195)  under  the  heading  Uber  Platon.  Jacoby  achieves  better  results  by 
grouping  them  as  F  1 1  a-b  =  133. 

Demetrius  of  Phalenim  is  adduced  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  as  a 
precedent  for  criticism  of  Plato^°  and  it  is  highly  plausible  to  suggest 
that  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  may  also  have  used  Demetrius  of 

Cf.  Wehrli  on  fr.  170  for  parallels  of  criticism  of  Plato’s  use  of  the  high  style  in 
Peripatetic  circles,  from  Aristotle  to  Dicaearchus  (see  fr.  42  W,  from  DL  3.38  [Die 
Schule  des  Aristoteles.  Texte  und Kommentar,  2nd  ed.,  hrsg.  v.  F.  Wehrli:  2.  Dikaiarchos, 
Basel  and  Stuttgart  1967]). 
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Phalerum  as  a  source  for  some  of  his  own  arguments.  The  catalogue  of 
Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  no  work  by  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  on 
Plato  and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  hypothesizing  a  specific  work 
riepl  nA,dTcovo(;  or  some  such  title  is  unnecessary.  Where  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  is  cited  in  isolation  (i.e.  in  de  Demosth.  5,  reproduced  in  Let¬ 
ter  to  Pompey  2  =  1 33  =  fr.  170),  the  content  of  the  citation  is  stylistic- 
rhetorical,  while  in  the  other  case  (Epist.  ad  Pomp.  1 . 16  =  1 33  =  fr.  195) 
his  name  is  included  within  a  group  of  figures  jointly  described  as  critics 
of  Platons  doctrines  and  dialogues.  If  Demetrius  of  Phaleram  criticized 
Plato  also  or  predominantly  on  the  grounds  of  style,  this  may  have  been 
encompassed  within  a  work  on  rhetoric  extending  to  much  broader  hori¬ 
zons,  even  in  the  Ilepl  ptiTOpncriq.  In  any  case,  this  is  exactly  what  we 
could  regard  as  fragments  of  “literary  criticism”  concerning  prose 
writers. 

It  will  have  become  clear  from  what  we  have  seen  so  far  that  the 
theme  of  “Demetrius  of  Phalerum  on  Poetry”  seems  in  fact  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  “Demetrius  of  Phalerum  on  Homer.”  It  is  indeed  the  case  that 
Homeric  criticism  is  the  area  in  which  we  have  a  small  number  of  pieces 
of  definite  evidence,  which  allow  us  to  achieve  results.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  Diogenes  Laertius  provides  us  with  three  titles  concerning 
Homeric  issues:  Ilepl  ’lX.id5o(;  in  two  books,  Hepl  ’OSuoaeiaq  in  three 
books,  'Opi^piKOc;  in  one  book.  While  the  first  two  fit  perfectly  into  the 
well-known  typology  of  peripatetic  Uepi-Literature  or  Problemata- 
Literatur,  the  third  could  have  been  a  speech^*  or,  perhaps  more  likely,  a 
dialogue,  although  this  by  no  means  excludes  the  possibility  that  it  may 
have  contained  exegetic  reflections  on  passages  from  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey.  However  the  evidence  that  has  come  down  to  us  never  con¬ 
tains  any  indication  of  the  work  from  which  the  fragments  came. 

Let  us  begin  by  examining  the  fragment  in  Athenaeus,  Deipn.  V  177 
e-f,  which  concerns  Iliad  2.409  (143  =  fr.  190  W;  omittit  Jacoby,  FGrH 
228).  It  occurs  in  the  context  of  a  discussion  on  the  symposia  and  above 
all  on  who  should  be  invited  to  attend.  Athenaeus  says  that  Homer  also 
gives  indications  as  to  which  persons  do  not  require  any  invitation  but 
instead  come  to  a  feast  on  their  own  initiative.  An  example  is  given  from 
the  chieftain’s  dinner  arranged  by  Agamemnon  after  testing  the  army’s 
morale  in  Iliad  book  2:  Homer  says  (2.404-7)  that  Agamemnon  invited 

Cf.  Wehrli,  comm.,  85;  “eine  rhetorische  Deklamation  wie  Dion  von  Prusa  oratio 
LIII,  denn  solche  Reden  iiber  Homer  sind  alte  Uebung.” 
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the  Achean  princes,  and  he  mentions  Nestor,  Idomeneus,  the  two 
Aiaxes,  Diomedes,  Odysseus.  He  then  adds  (2.408)  that  Menelaus  came 
auTOiiaxoi;,  of  his  own  accord.  Athenaeus  comments:  “For  it  is  plain 
that  neither  a  brother,  nor  parents,  nor  wife  need  be  invited,  nor  anyone 
else  whom  one  holds  in  equal  esteem  with  these:  otherwise  it  would  be 
cold  and  unfriendly.  And  yet  some  authorities  have  added  a  verse  which 
further  explains  the  reason:  “for  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  his  brother 
was  troubled”  [v.  409] — as  though  it  were  necessary  to  tell  the  reason 
why  a  brother  might  come  to  dinner  of  his  own  accord.. (177  c). 
After  a  prolonged  explanation  of  the  absurdity  of  adding  1. 409  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  non-existent  motivation,  Athenaeus  continues  with  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  opinions  of  the  grammarian  Athenocles  of  Cyzicus  and  those 
of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum: 

’A0tivokXii<;  5’  6  K\)^iktiv6(;  |iaX,Xov  ’ApioTdpxov)  KataKoucov  xcov 
'OpripiKtov  87i£»v  EvnaiSeuTOTepov  hpiv  (pTjai  xot>xov  "Op,Tipov  KaxaXiTceiv, 
oacp  XTii;  dvotYKTii;  6  MeveXetOi;  oiKeioxepax;  eixev.  Aimf|xpiO(;  5’  6  OaXTipeuq 
eTtapiaxepov  xf^v  xou  oxixov  TtapdXiiyiv  ejreiTcwv  Kal  xhi;  Jtoifiaecoq 
dA,X,oxp{av,  xov 

fiSee  ydp  xaxd  0\)p,6v  dSeA-cpeov  d)^  eTioveixo  (B  409) 

piKpoXoyiav  enPd^X,eiv  xoiq  Ti0Eaiv,  “oipai  ydp,  {pTjcriv,  EKaaxov  xfiv 
Xapi^xcov  dv0p(ioji(Dv  exeiv  Kal  oikeiov  Kal  (piXov  itpoq  ov  dv  sX-Ooi  0'uoiaq 
oiiarii;  xov  KaXowxa  n£pijiE{va(;.”  OAdxov  8’  ev  x^  Zopjiooio)  jcEpl  xwv 
adxcov  A,£yEi  olixoi;  (p.  174  b)  kxX. 

Athenocles  of  Cyzicus,  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  Homeric  poetry 
than  Aristarchus,  explains  to  us  with  greater  refinement  that  Homer  passed 
Menelaus  over  without  mention  because  he  was  more  closely  related  in 
kinship  to  Agamemnon.  And  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  declared  that  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  verse  “for  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  his  brother  was  troubled” 
is  awkward  and  foreign  to  the  poet’s  style,  and  imputes  meanness  to  the 
characters.  “For,”  says  he,  “I  think  that  every  man  of  refinement  has  someone, 
either  relative  or  friend,  to  whom  he  can  go  when  a  feast  is  on  without  waiting 
for  an  invitation.”  And  Plato,  in  The  Symposium,  has  this  to  say  on  the  same 
subject  (p.  174b)  etc.“ 

Athenaeus  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  passage  from  the  Symposium 
where  Plato  quotes  the  proverb  according  to  which  the  dyaGoi  go 
auTopaToi  to  the  feasts  held  by  the  dyaGoi:  Plato  also  mentions  the 
passage  from  Iliad  2.407ff.  with  a  disquisition  as  to  whether  or  not  it 


Transl.  by  C.  Burton  Gulick  (Loeb  1928). 
23  Ibid. 
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was  suitable  for  Homer  to  present  Menelaus  as  going  aux6paT0<;  to 
Agamemnon’s  dinner,  claiming  that  Menelaus  ranked  below 
Agamenmon.  However  in  Plato  there  is  no  reference  to  1,  409  and  no 
mention  in  the  terms  discussed  above  of  the  attendant  problems  it  could 
raise.  Therefore  Demetrius  of  Phalenim  is  the  most  ancient  authority  we 
have  on  this  particular  question.  Basically,  then,  what  we  are  dealing 
with  is  a  problem  of  internal  coherence  of  the  Homeric  passage.  For  if  it 
is  right  and  proper,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  personal  rela¬ 
tions,  for  Menelaus  to  go  to  Agamemnon’s  dinner  of  his  own  accord,  i.e. 
auxopaxoc;,  as  1.  408  would  have  it,  then  the  motivation  supplied  in  1. 
409  is  quite  out  of  place:  it  “is  awkward  and  foreign  to  the  poet’s  style, 
and  imputes  meanness  to  the  characters.” 

Introducing  the  discussion  on  the  discrepancy  of  1.  409,  Athenaeus 
asserts  that  some  authorities  have  added  the  verse  (xive^  axi^ov 
Ttpoaeypaxi^av),  i.e.  that  the  line  was  an  interpolation^'^  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  added  without  accepting  or  without  understanding  the  sup¬ 
posed  profound  value  of  the  declaration  that  Menelaus  went  auxopaxoq 
to  Agamemnon’s  dinner.  That  1. 409  was  not  authentic  was  clearly  also 
the  opinion  held  by  Demetrius  of  Phalenim,  who  argued  that  acceptance 
of  the  line  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  poet’s  style  (xfi<;  TcoifiaeoK; 
dA,^oxpiav).  However  we  cannot  definitely  state  that  he  was  the  first  to 
maintain  that  1. 409  is  spurious,  but  only  that  to  our  knowledge  he  is  the 
most  ancient  author  to  have  expressed  this  opinion.^^  The  suggestion  of 
deleting  the  line  was  certainly  a  subject  of  discussion  among 
Alexandrian  philologists.  Like  Demetrius  of  Phalenim,  Athenocles  of 
Cyzicus  (a  grammarian  of  the  Alexandrian  age,  possibly  anterior  to 
Aristarchus  or  at  the  most  contemporary,  against  whom  the  Aristarchean 
pupil  Ammonios  polemically  wrote  a  Hpoq  ’A0qvoKX,ea“)  was  favor¬ 
able  to  athetizing  the  line.  It  would  also  appear  that  Aristarchus  held  the 
opposite  view  and  did  not  athetize  the  line  (allusion  in  the  words: 

Cf.  A.  Ludwich,  Aristarchs  Homerische  Textkritik  (Leipzig:  Teubner,  1884-85; 
repr.  Hildesheim  and  New  York:  Olms,  1971)  1:216-17;  M.  van  der  Valk,  Researches 
on  the  Text  and  Scholia  of  the  Iliad  (Leiden:  Brill,  1963-64)  11:499;  H.  Erbse  ad  sch. 
II.  2.405-9;  discussed  by  G.  S.  Kirk,  The  Iliad.  A  Commentary,  vol.  1,  2nd  ed.  (Cam¬ 
bridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1989)  1:157-58  (409  possible  oral  or  rhapsodic 
expansion  of  408?). 

Ludwich,  I.C.:  “Von  wem  die  Athetese  des  genannten  Verses  ausging,  sagt  er 
[scil.  Athenaeus]  nicht.” 

26  L.  Cohn,  Athenokles  5,  in  /?£:il  2  (1896)  2049;  Ludwich  1884-85, 1:49, 51;  M. 
Mueller,  De  Seleuco  Homerico  (Diss.  Gottingen  1891)  11-14. 
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jxaA^^ov  ’Apiaxdpxo'u  KaiaKOvcov  xcov  'OpripiKcov  etccov):  perhaps  a 
trace  of  this  has  remained  in  the  scholia  to  this  passage,  where  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  discussed.^’  Moreover,  the  source  used  by  Athenaeus  throughout 
the  discussion  on  1.  409  shared  the  view  that  1.  409  was  not  authentic 
since  it  was  incoherent  with  1. 408  and  was  therefore  to  be  deleted:  this 
source,  openly  antiaristarchean,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  grammarian 
Seleukos,  of  the  first  imperial  age,  known  for  his  frequently  critical  atti¬ 
tude  towards  Aristarchus  and  the  Aristarchean  tradition.^*  From  these 
considerations,  then,  it  can  be  concluded  that  this  specific  problem  of 
internal  consistency  of  the  Homeric  passage  was  indeed  a  subject  of 
discussion  among  Alexandrian  philologists;  Aristarchus  (and  pupils  and 
followers  as  well?)  interpreted  the  text  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  1. 
409,  while  others  (like  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  Athenocles  of  Cyzicus, 
Athenaeus’  source  [Seleukos?])  emphasized  the  inconsistency  and 
opted  in  favor  of  athetizing  it. 

The  most  ancient  authority  known  to  have  noticed  these  contradictory 
elements  and  to  have  believed  the  line  to  be  spurious  was,  we  said, 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum.  It  seems  likely  that  we  have  the  remains  of  a 
zetema  in  genuine  peripatetic  style,  perhaps  for  example  on  the  Homeric 
representation  of  the  symposia,  on  rules  and  customs  in  symposia  or 
something  of  this  nature,  in  which  interpretation  of  the  text  also  led 
naturally  to  debate  on  an  issue  of  coherence.  But  even  if  it  is  clear  that 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  went  as  far  as  to  argue  explicitly  that  1.  2.409 
was  not  “authentic,”  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  to  him  the  further  step  of 
proposing  an  “athetesis”  in  the  strict  sense,  i.e.  in  the  true  Alexandrian 
sense  of  the  term.  However  a  brief  chronological  description  needs  to  be 
given  at  this  point.  Demetrius  fled  to  Alexandria  after  297  (i.e.  after  the 
death  of  Cassander)  and  he  was  certainly  still  alive  in  283  when  Ptolemy 
II  came  to  the  throne:  it  is  plausible  that  in  this  period  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  particularly  to  literature.  The  akme  of  Zenodotus  is  placed  under 

Cf.  Erbse  ad  sch.  II.  2.408  and  409. 

On  the  sources  of  Athenaeus  V  1-20,  cf.  Mueller  1891,  11-14;  I.  During, 
Herodicus  the  Cratetean  (Stockholm:  Kungl.  Vitt.  Hist.  O.  Akt.  Akademiens  Hanglingar, 
Del  5 1 :2, 1941)  90-105:  the  main  source  of  the  section  dealing  with  convivial  customs 
is  Herodicus  of  Seleuceia,  called  6  KpatTixeioi;,  a  grammarian  of  the  2nd  c.  B.C.,  a 
follower  of  Crates  of  Mallos  and  an  opponent  of  Aristarchus  and  his  school;  the  part 
concerning  Iliad  2.404—9  and  particularly  the  discussion  of  1.  409  is  traced  back  pre¬ 
cisely  to  Seleukos,  of  the  first  imperial  age,  antiaristarchean  as  well:  it  was  inserted  by 
some  unknown  grammarian  into  Herodicus  material.  Cf.  also  Erbse  ad  sch.  II.  2.408 
and  409. 
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Ptolemy  I,  i.e.  before  283,  even  though  he  completed  his  work  under 
Ptolemy  II.  Therefore  there  was  a  period  in  which  Demetrius  and 
Zenodotus  were  both  active  in  Alexandria,  Demetrius  being  the  older  of 
the  two  (bom  perhaps  around  345)  and  contributing  authoritatively  to 
the  development  of  the  city’s  cultural  institutions.  Zenodotus,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  would  have  been  younger  (bom  perhaps  around  330- 
325),  was  a  preceptor  of  the  royal  family  and  was  later  appointed  as  its 
first  librarian.29 

In  the  light  of  these  observations,  it  is  perhaps  not  altogether  unrealis¬ 
tic  to  suggest  that  Demetrius  of  Phalemm’s  Homeric  criticism  stimu¬ 
lated  debate  and  in-depth  inquiry  in  Alexandrian  intellectual  circles  dur¬ 
ing  the  initial  period  of  Hellenistic  philology.  Perhaps  we  may  perceive 
the  glimmers  here  of  a  first  phase  in  which  traditional  peripatetic  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  works  of  poets — mainly  Homer — provided  stimuli  and 
materials  that  would  then  be  reworked  with  a  variety  of  different  meth¬ 
ods,  at  the  dawn  of  scientific  philology.  Perhaps  this  is  a  single  but  good 
example.  Perhaps  during  this  period  Demetrius  of  Phalemm’s  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  passage  of  Iliad  2  may  actually  have  given  rise  to  a  proposal 
of  a  Zenodotean  obelds.  But  at  this  point  I  have  overreached  myself  in 
the  direction  of  speculation  and  a  word  of  caution  against  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hypotheses  is  in  order  now. 

Stobaeus  (3.5.43)  preserves  a  quotation  from  Hermippus  (taken  from 
a  work  entitled  Xuvaycoyfi  twv  KaX.co(;  dvacpcovqGevtcov  'Opfipou),  in 
which  it  is  said  that  Demetrius  of  Phalemm  claimed  that  line  Od.  23.296 
had  been  composed  by  Homer  eiq  occxppoauvTiv  (At|  11111  pioq  6 
OaA-qpeuq  eiq  acocppoauviiv  e^eye  tauxa  Tcoieiv:  145  =  fr.  193  W; 
FGrHist  228  F  33).^°  We  know  from  Diogenes  Laertius  that  Hermippus 
wrote  on  Demetrius  of  Phalemm  (a  biography,  perhaps?)^*  and  it  is  pos- 


R.  Pfeiffer,  History  of  Classical  Scholarship.  From  the  Beginnings  to  the  End  of 
the  Hellenistic  Age  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  F^ess,  1968)  99ff.;  P.  M.  Fraser,  Ptole¬ 
maic  Alexandria  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1972)  114,  314f,,  689  f.;  R.  Blum, 
Kallimachos.  The  Alexandrian  Library  and  the  Origins  of  Bibliography  (Frankfurt 
1977).  Engl,  transl.  by  H.  H.  Wellish  (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1991) 
99- 1 07;  N.  J.  Richardson,  Aristotle  and  Hellenistic  Scholarship^  in  La  philologie  grecque 
a  Vepoque  hellenistique  et  romaine,  Entretiens  sur  Tantiquit^  classique,  tome  XL. 
Entretiens  pr6par6s  et  pr6sid6s  par  Franco  Montan  ari  (Vandoeuvres  and  Geneve: 
Fondation  Hardt,  1994)  13f. 

Hermippus  fr.  92  W  (Die  Schule  des  Aristoteles.  Texte  und  Kommentar,  hrsg.  v. 
F.  Wehrli:  Suppl.  1.  Hermippos  der  Kallimacheer  [Basel  and  Stuttgart  1974]). 

DL  5.78  =  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  1 .34-44  =  fr.  69  W  =  Hermippus  fr.  58  W. 
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sible  that  he  lifted  Demetrius  of  Phalenim’s  observation  on  Od.  23.296 
to  include  it  in  a  collection  of  KaXwq  (xva(pcovT]0evTa  taken  from 
Homer.  An  analogy  with  the  previous  case  can  be  recognized:  thus  if  the 
previous  fragment  concerned  correct  behavior  in  the  symposia,  here  we 
are  dealing  with  reflections  and  precepts  of  a  philosophical-moral  na¬ 
ture  found  in  Homer,  or  rather  with  comments  on  Homeric  passages 
from  a  moral  point  of  view.^^ 

But  what  is  the  significance  of  the  observation  by  Demetrius?  Od. 
23.296  is  the  line  that  ratifies  the  re-union  of  Odysseus  and  Penelope, 
the  very  end  of  Odysseus’  wanderings  and  his  return  to  his  family: 
therefore  the  acocppoauvri  should  reside,  I  would  argue,  in  Odysseus’ 
preference  for  returning  home  and  accepting  the  love  of  his  legitimate 
spouse,  rejecting  the  temptations  and  enticements  that  lured  him  during 
his  journeys,  as  well  as  in  Penelope’s  patient  wait  for  her  legitimate 
husband’s  return  as  against  all  the  overtures  and  gifts  from  her  suitors. 
All  this  education  to  the  acocppoouvri  of  the  adventures  of  the  Odyssey  is 
condensed  and  ratified  in  the  moment  in  which  husband  and  wife,  happy 
and  full  of  desire,  finally  return  to  their  original  bed,  in  line  Od.  23.296. 

Sch.  Od.  23.296  aaredaioi  A,EKi:poio]  donaatfig  Kal  erei9\)fiiixiK(0(; 

'UJtep.vfjoO'noav  tou  7idX,ai  xfi*;  ervvovcri'ag  vopov.  ’Apiaxo(pdvT|?  6e  Kal 

’Ap{axapxo(;  ^repai;  xfiq  ’05x)oaE(a<;  xouxo  noiouvxai  -  dandaioi  ^EKxpoio 

TcaXaiov  Bectpov  ikovxo]  xovxo  XE^oq  xfj^  'OSojoaEiaq  (ptialv  ’Ap{axapxo(; 

Kai  ’ApiaxoipdvTit;. 

The  scholiastic  claim  that  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  and  Aristarchus 
had  indicated  the  xeA-oq  or  icepaq  of  the  Odyssey  as  residing  in  Od. 
23.296  has  given  rise  to  a  debate  in  modem  criticism  concerning  the 
meaning  to  be  attributed  to  this  observation.  Essentially,  two  basic  pos¬ 
sibilities  can  be  outlined:  either  the  two  great  Alexandrian  grammarians 
intended  to  state  that  the  authentic  Odyssey  actually  ended  at  that  line 
and  that  all  following  material  was  therefore  spurious,  or  they  intended 
to  state  that  the  xeAxx;  of  the  action  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  was  con¬ 
tained  at  this  point,  i.e.  that  Od.  23.296  represented  the  culminating 
point  of  the  meaning,  the  final  solution  of  the  essential  line  of  the  whole 
poem.^^  I  do  not  wish  to  investigate  this  question  here:  suffice  it  to  say 

There  is  a  parallel  in  Dicaearchus  fr.  92  W  (from  sch.  Od.  1.332),  concerning  the 
first  appearance  of  Penelope  among  the  suitors  in  Od.  1.332ff. 

L.  E.  Rossi,  “La  fine  alessandrina  dell’Odissea  e  lo  'OpripiKoq  di  Apollonio 
Rodio,”  Rivista  di  Filologia  e  Istr.  Class.  96  (1968)  151-63;  Pfeiffer  1968,  116,  175- 
77,  231  n.  1;  C.  Gallavotti,  ‘Tracce  della  Poetica  di  Aristotele  negli  scolii  omerici,” 
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that  there  is  good  likelihood  that  Demetrius  of  Phalerum’s  focus  on  Od. 
23.296  represented  an  early  stand  on  the  significance  of  this  point.  The 
actual  verse  itself  does  not  seem  to  offer  profound  teaching  as  regards 
acocppoauvTi,  but  it  acquires  much  greater  depth  of  meaning  if  it  is  seen 
as  the  culminating  point  of  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  and  Penelope  in 
the  sense  described  above.  It  is  impossible  to  assess  exactly  what 
Demetrius  thought  in  philological  terms,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained 
whether  he  truly  held  an  opinion  as  to  whether  some  parts  were  authen¬ 
tic  and  others  spurious  (as  happened  to  be  the  case  with  //.  2.409).^  But 
his  attention  undeniably  focused  closely  on  that  particular  point  of  the 
Odyssey  23.296,  and  he  can  hardly  have  failed  to  be  aware  of  the  types 
of  issues  raised  here  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  relation 
to  the  meaning  of  the  whole  poem,  regardless  of  any  question  of  authen¬ 
ticity  or  otherwise  of  the  subsequent  parts. 

Aristotle  had  given  an  exemplary  synopsis  of  the  poem’s  main  plot  in 
his  Poetics  (ch.  17,  1455  b  16-23),  indicating  that  it  reached  its  goal 
with  the  suitors’  death  and  the  rest  consisted  of  episodes.  Thus  in 
Aristotle’s  conception  the  reXof;  of  the  Odyssey  was  achieved  with 
Odysseus’  vengeance  and  his  successful  reappropriation  of  his  home 
and  his  kingdom.  I  would  suggest  it  is  not  unlikely  that  discussions  on 
the  main  plot  of  the  Odyssey  and  on  the  culminating  point  of  a  well- 
rounded  narrative  continued  within  peripatetic  circles  subsequently  to 
Aristotle’s  statement,  with  Demetrius  of  Phalenim  putting  forward  not 
exactly  the  same  view,  but  a  slightly  different  position  as  compared  to 
that  held  by  Aristotle:  and  such  a  position  may  have  received  attention 
in  Alexandria  and  undergone  further  development  among  the  grammar¬ 
ians.  Perhaps  we  can  add  an  observation  in  this  regard,  which  will  serve 
to  underline  this  significant,  though  not  drastic,  difference  of  opinion. 
Aristotle’s  viewpoint  rests  on  a  reading  of  the  Odyssey  that  was  more 
linked  to  a  heroic  conception,  so  that  the  essential  themes  were  thought 
to  be  Odysseus’  experience  of  wars  and  political  affairs,  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  expedition  to  Troy  and  his  subsequent  return,  his  prolonged 
absence  from  home  and  his  lengthy  wanderings,  the  danger  to  his 


Maia  21  (1969)  208-14;  H.  Erbse,  Beitrage  zum  Verstandnis  der  Odyssee  (Berlin  and 
New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1972)  166-77;  Richardson  1994,  21f.;  also  Montanari,  Studi 
filol.  1995  (see  note  15),  partic.  2 Iff. 

^  Wehrli  ad  loc.  comments:  “Es  handelt  sich  um  den  Vers,  mit  dem  Aristophanes 
und  Aristarchus  die  Odyssee  schlieBen  lassen;  vielleicht  stiitzt  D.  mit  seiner  moralischen 
Wtirdigung  die  gleiche  Auffassung.” 
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household  and  kingdom  caused  by  internal  enemies,  his  revenge  and 
triumphant  return.  The  other  view  holds  that  the  real  culminating  point 
and  the  real  solution  to  the  poem — and  therefore  in  some  sense  the  en¬ 
shrinement  of  its  true  meaning — lies  in  the  moment  when  husband  and 
wife  are  reunited  and  in  the  reestablishment  of  marital  bliss  between  the 
protagonist  and  his  faithful  wife.  Such  a  view  points  to  a  reading  ori¬ 
ented  more  towards  feelings  and  human  interest,  more  sensitive  to  inti¬ 
macy  and  sentiment.  This  latter  reading,  which  seems  to  reflect  more 
profound  observation  of  the  psychology  of  the  characters  and  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sentimental  themes,  is  suggestive  of  a  more 
“Menandrean”  reading  and  is  perhaps  closer  to  Hellenistic  tastes.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  this  is  a  difference  of  orientation  which  can  already  be  traced 
in  Aristotle’s  Poetics,  in  his  considerations  on  the  difference  between 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  development  flowed  within  the  Aristote¬ 
lian-peripatetic  stream. 

The  third  fragment  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum’ s  Homeric  criticism  is 
provided  by  the  sch.  Od.  2)261  (144  =  fr.  191  [+146  =  192]  W;  FGrH 
228  F  32a  [+32b]).  The  comment  concerns  the  famous  passage  in  which 
Nestor,  at  Pylos,  tells  Telemachus  about  Clytenmestra,  Aegisthus  and 
the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  and  more  specifically  the  lines  that  tell  how 
Agamemnon  had  entrusted  his  wife  to  a  bard  when  he  left  for  Troy. 
Aegisthus  makes  an  attempt  on  Clytemnestra’s  virtue: 

Ti  5’  fi  xoi  TO  nplv  [lev  dvaivexo  epyov  deiKe<;,  265 

6ia  KXuxaijivfiaxpri •  (ppeol  ydp  KEXpnr’  dyaBiiai- 
Ttdp  S’  dp’  exiv  Kal  doiSoq  dvfjp,  9  nokX'  e7iexeXA,ev 
’Axpei6Ti(;  TpoinvSe  Kimv  eipoaBai  aKoixiv. 
dX,A,’  oxE  St]  piv  jioipa  Gewv  ETteSriCTe  Sajifivai, 

6ti  xoxe  xov  [lev  doiSov  dytov  eq  vfjaov  epfipiiv  270 

Kd^XiTiev  oiiovoiCTiv  eA,cop  Kal  xiippa  yeveoGai, 
xfiv  5’  e0eA,a)v  E0eA,ox)aav  dvriyayev  ovSe  SopovSe. 

Homer  does  not  tell  us  the  name  of  the  bard  of  1.  267  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  speculation  on  this  matter  has  been  rife:  a  scholium  reports 
that  some  believed  him  to  have  been  called  Chariades  (or  Charidemos 
according  to  one  manuscript),  others  Demodokos,  others  Glaukos.  This 
passage  and  Clytemnestra’s  bard  was  a  subject  also  addressed  by 
Dicaearchus  (fr.  93  W),^^  who  says  that  “the  ancients  thought  that  the 
singer  was  also  wise,  as  is  clear  from  the  one  left  with  Clytemnestra.” 

From  Philodemus,  On  Music,  p.  20,  32.21  Kemke. 
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Here  the  theme  is  “the  ancients  thought  that  the  singers  were  wise,”  but 
no  name  is  given.  It  seems  that  Aristoxenus  (fr.  123  W)  touched  on  the 
same  theme,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  the  material  immediately  following  the 
name  of  Aristoxenus  in  Strabo  1.2.3  is  also  to  be  assigned  to 
Aristoxenus  himself:  here  too  no  name  of  the  bard  is  given.  The 
excerptum  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  in  sch.  Od.  3.267  is  much  richer 
and  places  the  issue  in  a  broader  context. 

This  is  the  content  of  the  scholium:  Menelaus  went  to  Delphi  together 
with  Odysseus  to  question  the  oracle  concerning  the  forthcoming  expe¬ 
dition  against  Troy.  At  that  time  Creon  was  dycovoOeTTiq  of  the  nine- 
yearly  Pythian  games:  the  race  was  won  by  Demodokos  Lacon,  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Automedes  of  Mycenae,  who  was  the  first  to  write  an  epic  poem 
on  the  battle  of  Amphytrion  against  the  Teleboai  and  also  wrote  another 
on  the  contest  between  Cithaeron  and  Helicon,  after  whom  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Boeotia  were  named.  Automedes  was  therefore  a  disciple  of 
Perimedes  of  Argos,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Automedes  of  Mycenae 
himself  and  also  of  Licymnios  of  Bouprasion,  Sinis  the  Dorian, 
Pharidas  the  Lacon  and  Probolos  the  Spartan.  So  Menelaus  dedicated  to 
Athena  Pronoia  a  necklace  belonging  to  Helen.  Demodokos,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  given  the  task  by  Agamemnon,  who  had  brought  him  to 
Mycenae,  of  guarding  Clytemnestra.  They  held  the  bards  in  high  esteem 
as  masters  of  divine  and  ancient  noble  actions,^®  and  they  loved  the  lyre 
above  all  other  instruments.  Even  Clytemnestra  manifested  the  high  re¬ 
gard  she  had  for  the  bard,  by  ordering  that  he  not  be  killed  but  banished 
instead.  Timolaos  said  that  Demodokos  was  the  brother  of  Phemios, 
who  followed  Penelope  to  Ithaca  to  act  as  her  guard:  therefore,  only 
because  he  was  forced  to  did  he  sing  for  the  suitors. 

Thus  the  bard  to  whom  Agamemnon  had  entrusted  Clytemnestra  was 
called  Demodokos  and  he  was  Lacon.  His  presence  is  explained  in  the 
fragment  by  the  fact  that  Menelaus  is  claimed  to  have  met  him  at  the 
poetry  competition  in  Delphi  and  later  Agamemnon  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  him  to  Mycenae  (the  excerptum  does  not  preserve  the  explanation 
of  all  the  transitional  steps).  The  high  esteem  in  which  bards  were  held 
at  the  time  thus  explains  his  role  in  this  episode:  one  may  note  that  the 


Cf.  Dicaearchus’  fragment  93  W  and  Strabo  1.2.3  (Aristoxenus  fr.  123  W  [Die 
Schule  des  Aristoteles.  Texte  und  Kommentar,  hrsg.  v.  F.  Wehrli:  1.  Aristoxenos,  2nd 
ed.  (Basel  and  Stuttgart  1967)]),  quoted  above:  cf.  C.  S.  Floratos,  Strabon  Uber  Literatur 
und  Poseidonios  (Athens,  1972)  12,  43-44. 
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same  role  is  attributed  also  to  Phemios,  acting  as  Penelope’s  guard,  and 
recall  Dicaearchus’  fragment  quoted  above.  Such  was  the  solution 
Demetrius  gave  to  the  problem  of  identifying  the  beu'd  mentioned  by 
Homer  in  Od.  3.267,  a  solution  which — to  my  knowledge — is  unparal¬ 
leled,  whether  this  Demodokos  is  meant  to  be  the  same  Demodokos  of 
the  Phaeacians  or  a  different  and  homonymous  figure.^’ 

By  itself,  this  is  just  an  erudite  detail.  However  there  is  one  aspect 
highlighted  by  this  fragment  that  goes  beyond  this  basic  account  and  is 
worth  emphasizing.  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  tells  us  that  the  bard 
Demodokos  Lacon  was  a  disciple  of  Automedes  of  Mycenae;  now,  the 
teacher  of  the  latter  was  Perimedes  of  Argos,  who  was  also  the  teacher 
of  other  singers,  and  these  are  listed.  A  teacher-pupil  diadoche  is  there¬ 
fore  delineated,  as  follows;  Perimedes  Automedes  Demodokos 
Lacon.  Moreover,  a  number  of  other  singers  are  mentioned  by  name  and 
all  of  them,  like  Automedes,  were  disciples  of  Perimedes  of  Argos.  At 
the  end  a  Timolaos  is  quoted  and  in  all  probability  the  reference  here  is 
to  Timolaos  of  Larisa,^*  a  pupil  of  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus  and  there¬ 
fore  more  or  less  a  contemporary  (perhaps  a  little  younger)  of 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Timolaos  contended 
that  Demodokos  was  the  brother  of  Phemios,  the  bard  of  the  royal  pal¬ 
ace  at  Ithaca:  we  must  therefore  deduce  from  this  that  Timolaos  agreed 
with  the  identification  put  forward  by  Demetrius  for  Clytemnestra’s 
bard  and  added  his  own  contribution  in  the  form  of  this  family  relation¬ 
ship  and  the  idea  that  Phemios  too  acted  as  a  guard.  I  cannot  say  whether 
it  was  Demetrius  himself  who  cited  Timolaos  or  whether  the  second 
citation  was  added  by  the  source  of  the  scholiastic  material,  but  in  any 


According  to  Wehrli,  comm,  ad  191-92,  this  Demodokos  is  the  same  as 
Demodokos  of  the  Phaeacians,  the  supposition  being  that  he  met  the  heroes  (Menelaus 
and  Agamennon)  at  the  Pythian  games  and  then  sang  of  their  enterprises  to  the 
Phaeacians:  cf.  A.  Gostoli,  “La  figura  dell’aedo  preomerico  nella  filologia  peripatetica 
ed  ellenistica;  Demodoco  tra  mito  e  storia,”  Scrivere  e  recitare.  Modelli  di  trasmissione 
del  testa  poetico  nell’ antichitd  e  nel  medioevo,  a  cura  di  G.  Cerri  (Roma:  Ediz. 
dell’Ateneo,  1986)  103-26;  as  different  persons  are  given  in  RE  s.vv.  In  Pausanias 
1.2.3  there  is  mention  both  of  Demodokos  at  the  court  of  Alcinoos  and  also  of  the  poet 
left  by  Agamemnon  with  the  latter’s  wife:  this  poet  is  not  given  any  name  and  there¬ 
fore  Pausanias  either  does  not  know  or  does  not  accept  the  idea  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum;  the  same  can  be  said  of  Strabo  1.2.3,  quoted  above. 

Also  cited  by  Eustathius  at  Od.  11.521  (1697.57);  his  Homeric  activities  are 
known:  he  had  doubled  the  Iliad  by  adding  a  line  to  each  line:  cf.  K.  Ziegler,  Timolaos 
6,  in  RE  VI  A.  1  (1936)  1275-76. 
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case  Timolaos  of  Larisa  was  plainly  dealing  with  the  same  problem  and 
adopting  a  similar  approach. 

A  similar  content  is  displayed  by  the  citation  from  Tzetzes, 
Prolegomena  to  Lycophron,  4,  5ff.  Scheer  (146  =  fr.  192  W;  FGrHist 
228  F  32b),  where  it  is  said  that  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  mentioned  a  few 
very  ancient  poets  who  had  written  songs  to  be  performed  with  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  musical  instruments:  the  names  are  those  of  the 
Kerkyraioi  (sic:  probable  confusions  in  the  tradition  of  the  material?) 
Automedes,  Demodokos  and  Chaeris,  the  Ithacan  Phemios  and  others. 

I  have  not  carried  out  in-depth  research  into  all  the  names  mentioned 
here,  gathering  together  all  the  available  evidence  on  these  figures.  I 
suspect  that  the  evidence  will  turn  out  to  be  very  scanty.  However  the 
aspect  I  wish  to  underline  here  is  the  general  interest  in  very  ancient 
poets,  the  bards  who  preceded  Homer,  an  interest  which  usually  starts 
out  from  the  bards  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems.  This  is  a  type  of 
information  found  in  the  Lives  of  Homer,  where  there  is  often  talk  of 
poets  prior  to  Homer:  relations  between  such  poets  and  Homer  are  fre¬ 
quently  suggested,  identifying  them  as  his  teachers  or  in  some  sense  as 
part  of  a  diadoche  that  included  him,  or  even  inserting  them  into  his 
genealogical  tree.  The  Lives  of  Homer  were  put  together  at  a  fairly  late 
date,  but  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  the  information  contained 
therein  derived  from  an  emdition  that  may  well  go  back  to  respectable 
antiquity.  The  inventions  that  developed  around  the  bards  of  the  Odys¬ 
sey,  around  other  figures  of  minstrels  prior  to  Homer  together  with  the 
genealogy  and  teachers  of  the  poet  are  quite  likely  to  have  sprung  up 
just  as  gratuitously  as  the  other  elements  of  a  biographical  tradition  that 
had  little  to  rely  on  in  the  way  of  personal  declarations  by  the  author 
about  himself,  but  which  nevertheless  exploited  as  far  as  possible  the 
information  supplied  by  the  poetic  text.  Indeed,  peripatetic  research  fol¬ 
lowed  this  method  with  remarkable  achievements.  At  a  certain  point  this 
type  of  information  evidently  found  suitable  channels  through  which  it 
took  shape  more  concretely  and  a  multifaceted  biographical  tradition 
began  to  form. 

As  early  as  in  Herodotus,  the  claim  was  made  that  Homer  and  Hesiod 
were  the  most  ancient  known  poets,  while  the  poets  who  were  said  to 
have  lived  before  them  were  actually  of  a  later  date.  But  it  was  Aristotle, 
in  the  Poetics  (4.4, 1448  b  27ff.),  who  codified  not  only  the  established 
image  of  Homer  as  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey  and  the  Margites, 
but  also  the  idea  of  Homer  as  the  most  ancient  poet  whose  works  have 
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come  down  to  us:  prior  to  Homer  there  were  many  other  poets  but,  it 
was  said,  their  works  are  lost  and  for  us  poetry  starts  with  Homer.  This 
historical-literary  conception  became  the  standard  view  in  the 
Alexandrian  age,  both  as  regards  Homer’s  “authentic”  works  (Iliad, 
Odyssey  and  Margites)  and  also  as  regards  his  priority  in  time  and  the 
idea  that  before  him  there  lived  a  multitude  of  poets  whose  works  have 
not  been  preserved.  Thus  in  one  way  or  another,  investigation  touched 
on  the  problem  of  these  poets  of  very  ancient  times,  poets  who  lived 
before  the  “first”  poet  of  Greek  culture. 

The  effort  to  bring  the  pre-Homeric  poetry  into  sharper  focus  led  to 
the  attempt  to  recover  some  supposed  data  by  starting  from  the  texts  and 
adopting  a  number  of  different  procedures,  irrespective  of  the  type  of 
text  and  with  little  heed  for  how  far-fetched  the  conjectures  might  be.  In 
order  to  organize  these  data,  scholars  resorted  to  cultural  models  that 
were  already  well  established  in  collective  intellectual  consciousness 
and  operated  very  effectively:  genealogy,  an  extremely  ancient  structure 
for  the  organization  of  mythical  and  historical  time,  and  the  diadoche, 
linkage  through  succession  based  on  a  cultural  and  intellectual  bond 
rather  than  on  family  relationships.  Genealogical  or  teacher-pupil  con¬ 
nections,  or  both  together,  clearly  provided  a  response  to  the  need  to 
establish  structural  links  both  within  a  pre-Homeric  timescape  shrouded 
in  semi-legendary  mists  and  also  between  this  and  the  emergence  of  a 
figure  such  as  Homer.  Aristotle’s  codification  must  have  given  a  deci¬ 
sive  impulse  in  this  direction,  which  in  some  sense  was  part  of  an  em¬ 
bryonic  need  for  history  of  literature  that  would  later  be  developed 
along  various  lines  through  the  research  of  the  erudites  in  the  Hellenistic 
age.  Here  too  I  do  not  wish  to  stray  beyond  the  bounds  of  plausible 
speculation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  information  concerning 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  fits  very  well  into  this  framework,  that  is  to  say, 
the  interest  in  the  pre-Homeric  and  in  providing  a  structured  picture  of 
this  obscure  age.  Indeed,  I  would  argue  that  the  significance  of  this  frag¬ 
ment  goes  beyond  the  mere  curiosity  of  an  erudite  hankering  after  an 
ingenious  solution  to  a  zetema?^ 


F.  Montanari,  “II  grammatico  Tolomeo  Pindarione,  i  poemi  omerici  e  la  scrittura,” 
Ricerche  di  Filologia  Classica.  I  (Pisa:  Giardini,  1981)  97-114;  Id.,  Introduzione  a 
Omero.  Con  un’appendice  su  Esiodo,  2nd  ed.  (Firenze;  Sansoni,  1992)  13-17;  Blum 
1977, 47-49;  G.  Arrighetti,  Poeti,  eruditi,  biografi.  Momenti  della  riflessione  del  Greet 
sulla  letteratura  (Pisa:  Giardini,  1987);  Gostoli  1986. 
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I  have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  that  in  order  to  extract 
reasonably  interesting  results  from  these  meagre  remains  it  has  been 
necessary  to  indulge  in  deductions  and  speculations,  which  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  conclusive  evidence  and  offer  neither  irrefutable  data  nor  a  large 
number  of  clues.  Yet  I  would  argue  that  overall  this  investigation  has  not 
been  without  foundation,  above  and  beyond  this  or  that  specific  point.  If 
my  arguments  concerning  Demetrius  of  Phalerum’s  criticism  of  Homer 
are  granted  some  validity  as  a  whole,  then  I  think  we  can  perceive,  albeit 
dimly,  some  of  the  ways  in  which  peripatetic  research  on  works  of  lit¬ 
erature  (poetry)  and  the  personalities  of  authors  (poets)  acted  as  a  cru¬ 
cial  impetus  along  the  road  that  led  to  Alexandrian  philology:  we  can 
perceive  the  elements  of  a  link  that  remains  of  primary  importance, 
namely  the  relationship  between  Aristotle  and  his  school  and  Alexan- 
dria.^° 


L.  E.  Rossi,  “Umanesimo  e  filologia  (a  proposito  della  Storia  della  filologia 
classica  di  Rudolf  Pfeiffer),”  Rivista  di  Filologia  e  Istr.  Class.  104  (1976)  98-117; 
Blum  1977,  47-49,  99-107  and  passim;  F.  Montanari,  “L’erudizione,  la  filologia,  la 
grammatica,”  in  Lo  spazio  letterario  della  Grecia  antica,  vol.  I,  t.  11,  235ff.  (Roma: 
Salerno  Ed.,  1993)  panic.  259-64;  G.  Arrighetti  1987;  Richardson  1994. 
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Gli  Aesopica  di  Demetrio  Falereo 


Elisabetta  Matelli 


Lo  status  quaestionis 

In  questo  breve  studio  mi  propongo  di  considerare  alcuni  aspetti  della 
tradizione  delle  favole  esopiche  in  rapporto  a  Demetrio  Falereo,  uomo 

*  Quando  nel  testo  e  nelle  note  mi  riferird  alia  edizione  di  favole  di  B.  E.  Perry, 
Aesopica  (Urbana  1953),  segnalerb  con ‘T ...  Perry”  le  testimonianze  su  Esopo  e  con 
“F  ...  Perry”  le  favole. 

Nel  presente  articolo  mi  riferird  spesso  a  fonti  letterarie  che  contengono  favole 
accompagnando  la  citazione  ora  con  riferimenti  del  tipo:  ‘Theogn.  602  West  cfr.  F  176 
Perry,”  ora  del  tipo:  “Aristoph.  Vesp.  1401ss  =  F  423  Perry.”  Nel  primo  tipo  di  citazione 
intendo  riferirmi  all’ edizione  degli  Aesopica  del  Perry,  dove  tuttavia  il  testo  della  favola 
b  pubblicato  sulla  base  di  una  fonte  diversa  (generalmente  si  tratta  di  collezioni 
favolistiche  tradite  per  via  diretta  in  manoscritti  medioevali);  nel  secondo  caso  invece 
intendo  evidenziare  che  il  Perry  cita  la  medesima  fonte  letteraria  antica. 

Questa  distinzione  b  utile  per  riconoscere  quali  favole  citate  nei  testi  letterari  di  etd 
arcaica,  classica  ed  ellenistica  confluiscono  poi  nelle  successive  collezioni  tradite  nei 
manoscritti  di  etd  medioevale  e  quali  invece  ci  giungono  solo  attraverso  i  testi  letterari 
antichi,  senza  essere  entrate  nelle  collezioni  a  noi  note. 

Oltre  alle  voci  A.  Hausrath,  “Fabel,”/?£:VI  (1909)  1704-36;  O.  Crusius,  “Babrios,” 
REll  (1896)  2655-67  eA.  Hausrath,  “Phaedrus,”  REXIX  (1937)  1475-1505,  segnalo 
alcuni  degli  studi  pih  recenti  e  importanti  sulla  tradizione  delle  favole  esopiche 
(contenenti  ulteriore  bibliografia): 

B.  E.  Perry,  “Demetrius  of  Phalerum  and  the  Aesopic  Fables,”  TAPA  93  (1962) 
287-346  e,  dello  stesso,  Babrius  and  Phaedrus  (London  e  Cambridge,  Mass.  1965) 
Introduction. 
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politico  e  filosofo  peripatetico,  allievo  di  Aristotele  e  di  Teofrasto^  e 
autore  di  quella  che  si  ritiene  essere  la  prima  collezione  di  favole 
esopiche,  capostipite  della  successiva  tradizione  favolistica. 

A  questo  fine  e  particolarmente  utile  tener  presente  sia  i  collegamenti 
di  Demetrio  con  la  scuola  peripatetica  (che  aveva  elaborato  un  proprio 
sistema  di  ricerca  anche  in  ambito  poetico-letterario  e  antiquario)  sia  il 
fatto  che  egli  visse  ed  opero  per  circa  una  ventina  di  anni  ad  Alessandria 
(circa  dal  300  al  283  a.C.),^  in  stretto  contatto  con  la  vita  di  corte  e 
incaricato  dal  primo  Tolomeo  di  costituire  una  biblioteca  che 
raccogliesse  i  libri  “da  tutto  il  mondo”:^  non  e  difficile  immaginare  che 
egli  avesse  stretti  rapporti  non  solo  con  il  monarca,  ma  anche  con  la 
cerchia  dei  poeti  e  fllologi  richiamati  nella  nuova  capitale  del  regno  di 
Egitto,  almeno  fino  all’avvento  al  trono  del  Filadelfo. 

Il  primo  e  unico  dato  certo  che  abbiamo  dell’attivita  di  Demetrio  sulle 
favole  esopiche  sono  le  parole  di  Diogene  Laerzio  nella  Vita  di 

M.  N0jgaarg,  La  fable  antique.  Tome  I,  La  fable  grecque  avant  Phedre  (K0benhavn 
1964).  In  particolare  le  pagine  All-19  riguardano  la  raccolta  di  Demetrio. 

F.  Rodriguez  Adrados,  Historia  de  la  fdbula  greco-latina,  Volumen  I,  Introduccion 
y  de  los  origenes  a  la  edad  Helenistica  (Madrid  1979)  in  particolare  le  pagine  421- 
508. 

A  A.V  V.,  La  Fable,  Entretiens  sur  1’ Antiquity  Classique,  XXX  (Vandoeuvres  e 
Geneve  1984). 

Der  Aesop-Roman,  ed.  N.  Holzberg  (Tubingen  1992)  [Classica  Monacensia  6]. 

N.  Holzberg,  DieAntike  Fabel.  Fine  Einfuhrung  (Darmstadt  1993). 

Questo  breve  elenco  non  ha  naturalmente  I’ambizione  di  essere  esaustivo.  Altra 
bibliografia  b  citata  nelle  successive  note  dell’articolo. 

*  Nessuna  fonte  parla  esplicitamente  di  Demetrio  come  allievo  di  Aristotele:  sembra 
tuttavia  indubitabile  che  egli  abbia  seguito  le  lezioni  di  Aristotele,  data  I’intensa  attivitk 
d’insegnamento  del  grande  maestro  ad  Atene  fino  al  323  a.C.  Le  fonti  menzionano 
solo  il  nome  di  Teofrasto,  a  cui  Demetrio  fu  particolarmente  legato.  Vedi  E.  Martini, 
s.v.  “Demetrios  85,”  RE  IV  (1901),  c.  2818,  60-67. 

^E.  A.  Parsons,  The  Alexandrian  Library.  Glory  of  the  Hellenic  WorW  (Amsterdam, 
London  e  New  York  1952)  124-38  e  160. 

^  Demetrius  ap.  Aristeae  Ep.  ad  Philocratem  =  fr.  59  SOD.  R.  Pfeiffer,  History  of 
Classical  Scholarship  (Oxford  1969)  99-100,  negache  le  informazioni  di  questa  fonte 
siano  attendibili.  In  questo  articolo  cercherb  di  mostrare  che,  almeno  per  quanto  riguarda 
il  ruolo  di  Demetrio  ad  Alessandria,  Aristea  sembra  presentare  fatti  confermati  in  modo 
indiretto  anche  da  altre  fonti.  Se  lo  Pfeiffer  tendeva  a  mettere  in  secondo  piano  il  ruolo 
avuto  dai  Peripatetici  ad  Alessandria,  invece  la  pib  recente  storia  della  filologia 
ellenistica  attribuisce  loro  una  parte  fondamentale:  vedi  R.  Blum,  Kallimachos  unddie 
Literaturverzeichnung  bei  den  Griechen  (Frankfurt  am  Main  1977),  F.  Montanan, 
L‘ erudizione,  la  filologia  e  la  grammatica  in  Lo  spazio  letterario  della  Grecia  antica, 
I,  2, 259-64  e  N.  J.  Richardson,  Aristotle  and  Hellenistic  Scholarship  in  La  philologie 
grecque  a  I’epoque  hellenistique  et  romaine,  Entretiens  sur  TAntiquitb  classique  XL 
(Geneve  1994)  7-28,  con  la  discussione  alle  pagine  29-38. 
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Demetrio  (V  80  e  8 1  =1  SOD)  che  mi  sembra  utile  presentare  nel  loro 
contesto  (segnalero  in  grassetto  i  termini  riguardanti  le  favole  esopiche, 
mentre  saranno  sottolineate  le  parole  significative  del  contesto): 

nXfiOei  be  pipXicQV  Kal  dpiOuy  axiYcov  gyebov  anavTac 
7iapEA,iiA^Ke  roue  Ka9’  auxov  TuepiTCaTntiKOUc.  eu7ca(5eutoq  ©v  Kal 
7ioA<u7ceipo(;  Tiap’  ovtivouv  ■  d)v  eoti  xa  pev  loxopiKa,  xa  6e  jioXixiKd, 
xd  6e  TCEpl  TtoiTixwv,  xd  5e  pi^xopiKd,  dnuTiYOPicjv  xe  Kal  TiPEaPEioav. 
dA,A.d  pfiv  Kal  A^oyoov  Aiao>TCEt©v  CTUvaY^YttiKaldA^XaTcA^Ei©. 

O'' 

EQXl  OE  xa 

riEpl  xf\(;  ’A9f|VT|ai  vopoOEOiaq  a'  P'  y'  5'  e', 

riEpl  X©V  ’AGfjVTlCTl  7CoX-lXEl©V  a  p', 

riEpl  5T|paY©yia(;  a'  P', 

riEpl  TtoA-ixiKTii;  a'  P', 

nEplv6p©v  a', 

riEpl  pir|xopncn(;  cl  P', 

ZxpaxTiyiK©v  a'  P', 

IlEpl  ’lX.id5oqa'  P', 

IlEpl  'ObuaaEiaq  a  P'  y'  5', 

IlxoA-Epaiog  a  , 

’Ep©xik6<;  a', 

Oai6©v6a(;  a', 

Ma{8©v  a', 

KA.£©v  a', 

^©KpdxTig  a  , 

’Apxa^Ep^Tjq  a  , 

'OpripiKoc;  a', 

’ApiaxE{5T|(;  a', 

’Apiaxopaxo^  a', 
npoxpETixiKoq  a', 

'YTtEp  xfj^  7coXixEia<;  a', 
riEpl  xf|(;  SEKaExiaq  a', 
riEpl  x©v  ’I©v©v  a', 
npEOpEUxiKOi;  a', 
riEpl  7i{axe©{;  cl 
riEpl  xdpixoq  a', 

IlEpl  xuxTi(;  a', 

IlEpl  |xeyaAx)\|/'uxia(;  a  , 

IlEpl  ydpou  a'. 
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riepl  xo%  60KOV  a  , 
riepl  eipTivTiq  a', 

[riepl  vopcov  a'],'^ 
riepl  e7iiTT|6eDpdTCov  a', 
riepl  Kaipol)  a  , 

Aiovvaioq  a', 

XaA-KiSiKoq  a\ 

’ABrivaicov  KataSpopii  a', 

riepl  ’AviKpavoDi;  a, 

ripooip-iov  laxopiKov  a\ 

’E7iiCTToA,al  a', 

’EKK^Tjoia  evopKoq  a', 

riepl  ynpccx;  a\ 

AiKttia  a', 

AiacoTceiQV  a', 

Xpei&v  a 

Nelle  fonti  antiche  non  esiste  nessun’altra  citazione  esplicita  della 
collezione  di  favole  esopiche  di  Demetrio. 

Diogene  Laerzio  parla  di  e  evidente  dal  contesto  che  il 

plurale  e  richiesto  dalla  pluralita  delle  raccolte,  trattandosi  di  dripri- 
yopicov  xe  Kal  Tcpeapeicov,  ocXXd  pT]v  Kal  Xoycov  Aiacoiceitov  avvaym- 
yai:  sembra  dunque  che,  su  questa  base,  non  debbano  nascere 
interrogativi  relativi  al  plurale,^  ne  che  si  debba  sospettare  un’ opera  in 
pin  libri*^  o  I’uso  da  parte  di  Demetrio  di  diverse  recensioni  della  Vita  di 
EsopoP 

Prendendo  spunto  dalle  parole  di  Fedro  nel  Prologo  del  IV  Libro  di 
Fabulae,  dove  il  favolista  latino  afferma  di  presentare  favole  quas 
Aesopias,  nonAesopi  nomino,  quia  paucas  ille  ostendit,  ego  plures  sew, 
usus  vetusto  gene  re  sed  rebus  novis  (11-13),*  potremmo  osservare  come 
nelle  locuzioni  ^oycov  AioooTceicov  anvaycoyai  e  Aiacojceioov  a  di 
Diogene  Laerzio  (V  80  e  81)  sia  usato  I’aggettivo  Aiacojceio^  al  posto 

"*11.  S.  Long,  Diogenis  Laertii  Vitae  Philosophorum  (Oxford  1964)  ad  loc.  propone 
in  apparato  di  espungere  questo  titolo,  in  quanto  ripetizione  del  quinto. 

^  Npjgaarg  1964,  467. 

^  Npjgaarg,  Discussion  in  A  A.  V  V.  1984, 190. 

^  F.  Ribezzo,  Nuovi  studi  sulla  origine  e  sulla  propagazione  delle  favole  indo- 
elleniche  comunemente  dette  esopiche  (Napoli  1901)  93. 

®  Cfr.  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae  s.v.  “Aesopius,”  spiegato  con  '’pertinens  ad 
Aesopus  1.”  (c.  1085). 
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del  genitive  AiocoTion.  Cio  mi  sembra  significative  in  rapperte  a  due 
fatti:  1)  sia  nell’elence  di  epere  di  Aristetele,  sia  in  quelle  di  Teeffaste  i 
centenuti  delle  euvaYayyai  sene  sempre  definiti  dai  genitivi  dei  nemi 
prepri  degli  auteri  dei  testi  raccelti,  nen  da  aggettivi  derivati  dai  nemi 
prepri  (cfr.  DL  V  24,  43,  44,  47).  2)  Tra  le  epere  di  Aristetele  ci  sene 
alcuni  titeli  cen  aggettivi  derivati  da  nemi  prepri:  eltre  agli  attributi 
Eubriiieia  e  NiKepd^eia  per  i  libri  di  ’H0iKd,  d’incerta  interpreta- 
ziene,’  ricerde  0eo5eKxeia  del  nr.  82,  fr.  145  Gigen,  Mevcbveia  del  nr. 
110,  fr.  353  Gigen  e  ’Apxuxeiou  (nel  titele  Ilepl  xiiq  ’ApxDTeieu 
(piA^eaecpiac;)  del  nr.  92  Gigen.  A  prepesite  di  quest’ultime  titele  e  di 
altri  del  genere,  Gigen  (1987,  405)  esprime  la  prepria  difficelta 
nell’interpretare  tali  ferme  aggettivali  e  si  chiede  se  esse  nen  riveline 
che  Aristetele  trasse  le  dettrine  di  tali  filesefi  nen  sele  da  fenti  scritte, 
ma  anche  da  una  tradiziene  erale. 

Sebbene  assente  nei  titeli  delle  epere  di  Demetrie,  anche  il  termine 
euvaycoyii  usate  da  Diogene  Laerzie  e  significative.  In  eta  sefistica 
Ippia  scrisse  una  luvaycoyfi,  ma  purtreppo  nen  sappiame  nulla  della 
natura  di  quest’ epera:  sele  Atenee  c’inferma  che  in  queste  scritte  il 
sefista  parl6  di  una  denna  di  Milete,  bella  e  sapiente,  che  ebbe  14  mariti 
(Hippias  86  B4  D-K). 

Tra  i  titeli  delle  epere  aristeteliche  ci  sene  tre  auvaycoyai,  nel  sense 
di  “raccelte”:  Te^vrov  euvaycoyfi  a'  P',  Texvriq  xfjq  0ee5eKxou 
cjuvaycoyr]  a'  (DL  V  24)  e  luvaycDyfic;  a'  p'  (DL  V  25);  anche  il 
successere  Teefraste  s’impegno  in  raccelte  di  testi:  Tcav  Aieyevouc; 
euvaycoyn  a'  (DL  V  43),  Ilepl  xrov  Mtixpebcbpou  CT\)vay(oyn<;  a'  (DL  V 
44),  npepX'Hpdxcov  auvaycoyfiq  a'  P'  y"  8'  e'  (DL  V  45),  Aoycov 
euvaycoyfi  a',  Toov  58VOKpdxou(;  euvaycoyfic;  a'  (DL  V  47), 
npopA,T|pdx(jt)v  auvaycoyfi(;  a'  (DL  V  48).  Questi  titeli  rivelane  che  il 
Peripate  tenne  in  censideraziene  il  metede  di  raccelta  sistematica  di 
testi  per  argementi,  per  auteri  e  per  preblemi.  L’attivit^  peripatetica  in 
queste  ambite  e  stata  certamente  piu  vasta  di  quelle  che  pechi  titeli  e 
testi  frammentari  ci  tramandane:^®  le  stesse  Aristetele  nelV Etica 
Nicomachea  (1181b6-12),  ci  dice  che  le  raccelte  di  leggi  e  di  cestitu- 
zieni  (xrov  vopcov  Kal  xrov  TcoX-ixeiSv  al  auvaycoyai)  sene  principal- 

^  Vedi  le  parole  di  O.  Gigon,  Aristotelis  Opera  ex  rec.  I.  Bekkeri  (Editio  altera, 
Berolini  et  Novi  Eboraci  1987)  511. 

^^E’indubbio  che  anche  un’opera  come  la  teofrastea  Nopcov  Kata  cjxoixeiov  k5' 
(DL  V  44),  sebbene  non  si  chiami  avvaycoyri,  consistesse  in  una  raccolta  di  testi,  per 
altro  presentati  secondo  un  metodo  classificatorio  alfabetico. 
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mente  utili  a  chi  ha  competenze  e  capacity  di  discemimento  tra  buono  e 
cattivo  in  materia,  ma  che  comunque  possono  giovare  anche  agli 
inesperti,  perche  facilitano  loro  la  comprensione  deirargomento. 

Tuttavia,  lo  stato  frammentario  di  questi  testi  peripatetici  e  il  fatto  che 
solo  da  poco  abbiamo  a  disposizione  un’edizione  integrale  dei 
frammenti  teofrastei,”  fanno  si  che  noi  non  possediamo  ancora  (per 
quanto  e  a  mia  conoscenza)  una  precisa  nozione  di  che  cosa  effetti- 
vamente  fossero  queste  ouvaYcoyai  peripatetiche;'^  su  tale  punto  la 
questione  rimane  ancora  aperta. 

A1  quadro  delle  opere  di  Demetrio  vanno  aggiunti  Gli  apoftegmi  dei 
Sette  Sapienti,  assenti  neU’elenco  di  Diogene  Laerzio,  ma  presenti  nel 
Florilegio  di  Stobeo,  che  riporta  sotto  al  titolo  ATipqTpiou  <I>aX,T|  peco<; 
xcov  ETCTOC  aocpcbv  owcocpOeYpaTot  un  certo  numero  di  sentenze  dei  sapienti 
Cleobulo,  Solone,  Chilone,  Talete,  Pittaco,  Biante,  Periandro  (Stob.  HI 
1,  172  =  Demetrius,  fr.  87  SOD):^^  anche  in  questo  caso  siamo  in 
presenza  di  una  collezione  di  testi  ed  esiste  un  collegamento  indiretto, 
ma  significative,  tra  questo  tipo  di  raccolta  e  la  tradizione  delle  favole 
esopiche.  Esopo  e  infatti  collegato  ai  sapienti  nel  Convivio  dei  Sette 
sapienti  di  Plutarco,  dove  il  favolista  partecipa  al  banchetto  e  ai  discorsi 
dei  saggi  ospiti  nella  casa  di  Periandro  a  Corinto;  e  degno  di  nota  il  fatto 
che  alia  base  di  questo  racconto  sia  riconoscibile  una  tradizione 
ellenistica  e  peripatetica.*'* 

Demetrio  “raccolse”  dunque  Xoyoi  esopici  seguendo  il  metodo  di 
raccolta  antiquaria  tipica  del  Peripato:  le  favole  da  lui  raccolte 
occupavano  un  libro. 

Cost  entriamo  nel  vivo  del  nostro  problema:  Quali  testi  costituirono  i 
XoYOi  esopici  di  Demetrio?  Quali  fiirono  le  sue  fonti?  Sotto  che  forma 

”  Theophrastus  of  Eresus.  Sources  for  his  Life,  Writings,  Thought  and  Influence, 
ed.  W.  W.  Fortenbaugh,  P.  M.  Huby,  R.  W.  Sharpies  (Greek  and  Latin)  and  Dimitri 
Gutas  (Arabic),  2  vols.  (Leiden,  New  York  e  Kbln  1992).  L’edizione  verr^  citata  d’ora 
in  poi  con  la  sigla  FHS&G. 

^2  Vedi  le  parole  di  O.  Gigon  1987, 389-90  (nr.  77);  399^00  (nr.  82),  405  (nr.  89). 
quest’ opera,  vedi  Martini,  s.v.  “Demetrios,”  2836. 

Per  la  fonte  di  Plutarco  M.  Paladini  (“Influenza  della  tradizione  dei  Sette  Savi 
nella  vita  di  Solone  di  Plutarco,”  Revue  des  Etudes  Grecques  69  [1956]  377-411) 
parla  di  Ermippo  Callimacheo.  Cfr.  anche  M.  J.  Luzzatto,  “Plutarco,  Socrate  e  I’Esopo 
di  Delfi,”  ILS  i3  (1988)  427-45  che  riconosce,  dietro  a  Plutarco,  una  fonte  storica  ben 
documentata  sulle  vicende  del  VI  secolo. 

Piu  avanti  cercherb  di  mostrare  che,  per  quanto  riguarda  la  lista  dei  sette  sapienti, 
Plutarco  sembrerebbe  seguire  la  tradizione  di  Demetrio,  corretta  solo  per  quanto  riguarda 
il  tiranno  Periandro. 
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Demetrio  present6  il  materiale  raccolto?  Quali  erano  le  dimensioni 
deir  opera?  Quando  e  dove  la  scrisse?  A  quale  fine  egli  raccolse  le 
fiabe?  La  sua  fu  davvero  la  prima  raccolta  di  fiabe  esopiche,  come  molti 
studiosi  riconoscono?’^  Quale  fu  la  fortuna  di  tale  testo? 

Per  rispondere  a  ciascuna  di  queste  domande,  in  mancanza  d’altri  dati, 
b  innanzitutto  opportune  considerare  la  tradizione  delle  favole  in  et^ 
arcaica  e  classica;  volgero  poi  lo  sguardo  all’ eta  ellenistica,  cercando  le 
tracce  dell’ opera  di  Demetrio  anche  nelle  raccolte  di  epoca  imperiale. 

Le  fiabe  nella  tradizione  letteraria  greca  dal  VII  al  IV  secolo 

§1.  E  necessario  iniziare  considerando  che  le  origin!  delle  favole 
greche  sono  molto  antiche  e  certamente  orientali.*^ 

-Si  e  solid  dire  che  nell’epica  omerica  non  entrino  le  favole,  sebbene 
numerose  siano  le  similitudini  con  il  mondo  animale.  Tuttavia  h 
interessante  che  nel  XDC  libro  dcWIliade,  1’ episodic  di  Xante,  il  cavallo 
di  Achille  che  parla  con  il  suo  padrone  (IL  19.407-17),  sia  stato  inter- 
pretato  da  successivi  esegeti  proprio  in  rapporto  alia  tradizione  degli 
animali  parlanti  nelle  favole  narrate  da  altri  poeti  e  da  Esopo  stesso.^’ 
-In  Esiodo  e  nei  giambi  di  Archiloco,  cioe  nel  VII  secolo  a.C.,  la 
favola  s’inserisce  nel  testo  poetico  con  una  formula  molto  tenue  e  priva 
di  determinazioni,  del  tipo  :  vuv  5’  aivov  PocaiXeua’  epeco,...  Hesiod., 
Op.  201,  oppure:  aivoq  tk;  dvOpcoTcwv  b5e,  dx; ...  Arch.  fr.  174  West  (= 
168  Tarditi),  dove  la  parola  stessa  aivoq  puo  forse  rivelare  un  legame 
con  il  motive  della  esortazione  morale  propria  di  una  letteratura 
sapienziale  molto  antica.^* 

Questa  b  una  teoria  corrente.  Un  utile  resoconto  del  problema  con  alcuni 
riferimenti  bibliografici  essenziali  in  Holzberg  1 992,  24-29.  Tuttavia  un  passo  degli 
Uccelli  di  Aristofane  (Aristoph.  Aves  471-72)  con  le  parole  ouS’  Aiocojiov  TiercdtriKac; 
sembrerebbe  alludere  ad  un  testo  esopico  scritto:  v.  M.  L.  West,  “The  Ascription  of 
Fables  to  Aesop  in  Archaic  and  Classical  Greece,”  in  AA.V  V.  1984, 121-22  e  N0jgaarg 
1964,474. 

I.  Trencs6nyi-Waldapfel,  “Fine  Aesopische  Fabel  und  ihre  orientalischen 
Parallelen,”  Acta  Antiqua  Academiae  Scientiarum  Hungaricae  VII  (1959)  317-27.  Altra 
bibliografia  alle  note  18  e  33. 

Vedi  lo  Schol.  Il .  T  407c:  npSyzoq  5e  "OnTiP09  touto  ejtoirioev,  'HaioSoi;  (sc. 
Op.  203-12)  ml  TOO  lepaKoc;,  ’ApxiXoxoq  (fr.  168  T  =  174  W,  cfr.  p.  64  W)  erci  xoi) 
dexoi),  Kal  Al'atonoc;  ISaxEpov  Kaxexpfioaxo;  cfr.  Ael.  N.A.  XII.3.  Anche  Teone  {Pro- 
gymn.  §3,  Spengel,  Rh.Gr.  II,  p.  73, 15-17)  scrive  che  gib.  Omero  conosceva  le  fiabe. 

**  Gli  editori  collegano  questa  fiaba  ad  altri  frammenti  archilochei  e,  pid 
precisamente,  al  contesto  dell’epodo  contro  Licambe  (vedi  frr.  166ss  Tarditi  e  i71ss 
West). 
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Mi  sembra  che  il  filone  di  un’antica  sapienza  legata  alia  favola  sia 
presente  anche  nelle  similitudini  con  il  mondo  animale  dei  giambi  di 
Semonide  di  Amorgo;*^  purtroppo  la  frammentarieta  del  testo  citato 
ddW  Etym.  Genuinum,  d^XVEtym.  Magnum  e  da  uno  scolio  omerico  non 
ci  permette  di  conoscere  la  formula  con  cui  il  poeta  introduce va  la 
favola  dello  scarabeo  e  dell’aquila,  che  sara  poi  raccontata  anche  da 
Esopo.^°  Nell’elegia  di  Solone,  inoltre,  per  quanto  si  puo  ricostruire  da 
un  singolo  franunento,  il  riferimento  al  tema  di  una  favola  (quella  del 
vecchio  leone  e  della  volpe)  s’inserisce  nel  testo  in  modo  naturale,  come 


Cfr.  le  voci  aivoq  e  aiveco  in  LSI,  connesse  etimologicamente  (cfr.  P.  Chantraine). 
In  particolare  segnalo  il  valore  esortativo  del  verbo  in  Od.  16.403.  Teone  riconosce  il 
valore  di  esortazione  contenuto  nella  parola  aivoq;  dopo  aver  presentato  le  parole  Xoyoq 
e  p,i)0o<;  per  indicare  la  fiaba,  cosi  spiega  alvo<;:  “aivo<;  6e  bxi  koi  jtapalveaiv  xiva 
TcepiEXev  (Progymn.  §3,  Spengel,  Rh.Gr.  II,  p.  73,  31-32). 

Che  una  parte  del  patrimonio  favolistico  greco  abbia  radici  antichissime,  che  in 
alcuni  casi  affondano  nella  tradizione  sapienziale  assiro-babilonese  e  sumerica,  b  stato 
ampiamente  dimostrato  e  discusso  nei  suoi  vari  aspetti  da  F.  Nau,  Histoire  et  Sagesse 
d'Ahikar  I’Assyrien.  Traduction  des  versions  syriaques  avec  les principales  differences 
des  versions  arabes  armenienne,  grecque,  neo-syriaque,  slave  et  rownaine  (Paris  1 909); 
E.  Ebeling,  Die  babylonische  Fabel  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  die  Literaturgeschichte 
(Leipzig  1927);  Perry  1953,  5-9;  J.  J.  A.  van  Dijk,  La  sagesse  sumero-accadienne 
(Leiden  1953);  K.  Meuli,  “Herkunft  und  Wesen  der  Fabel,”  Schweizerisches  Archiv 


fUr  Volkskunde  50  (1954)  65-88  [=  Gesammelte  Schriften  II  (Basel  1975)  731-56];  A. 
La  Penna,  “Letteratura  esopica  e  letteratura  assiro-babilonese,”  Rivista  di  Filologia  e 
di  Istruzione  classica  92  (1964)  24-39.  R.  S.  Falkowitz,  “Discrimination  and  Conden¬ 
sation  of  Sacred  Categories:  the  Fable  in  Early  Mesopotamian  Literature,”  in  A  A.V  V. 
1984, 1-24  (Discussione  alle  pagine  25-32);  M.  J.  Luzzatto,  “Grecia  e  Vicino  Oriente: 
tracce  della  “storia  di  Ahiqar”  nella  cultura  greca  tra  VI  e  V  secolo  a.C.,”  Quademi  di 
Storia  18,  nr.  36  (1992)  1-84.  V.  infra  anche  la  bibliografia  citata  alia  nota  33. 

V.  i  Fit.  3  Pellizer-Tedeschi  (d’ora  in  poi  P-T)  =11  West  (abbreviate  W.),  7  P-T 
=  7W,  12P-T  =  5W,  13P-T  =  8W,  14P-T  =  9W,  16P-T=  12W,  18P-T=  14W,22 

P-T  =  18W.  Il  Fr.  3  P-T  =  IIW  potrebbe  forse  alludere  alia  fiaba  dell’oca  dalle  uova 
d’oro  (F  87  Perry). 

Sem.  Amorg.  <“->  to  6 ’  hpiv  epjteTov  napeiiTaxo  / x6  ^mtov  kockioxov  eKxrixai 
piov  (Fr.  17  P-T  =13  W.).  A.  Pellizer-I.  Tedeschi,  Semonides,  Testimonia et  Fragmenta 
(Roma  1990)  104:  “e  void  vicino  a  noi  quell’insetto  /  che  tra  tutti  gli  animali  mena  il 
peggior  modo  di  vita.”  Si  tratterebbe  qui  dello  “sfogo  di  Zeus  che,  molto  contrariato 
per  il  tiro  mancino  giocatogli  dallo  scarabeo,  lo  ricopre  d’insulti.  L’insetto  lo  aveva 
infatti  indotto  a  rompere  le  uova  deU’aquila — che  il  padre  degli  dei  aveva  deciso  di 
proteggere  tenendole  accanto  a  s6 — facendovi  rotolare  vicino  le  sue  graveolenti  palline 
di  stereo”  (ibid.  181).  Lo  Schol.  IL  S  407b  riferisce  il  verso  di  Semonide  alia  favola 
dello  scarabeo  e  dell’aquila  (cfr.  F  3  Perry),  a  cui  allude  in  piu  passi  anche  il  comico 
Aristofane  che  la  attribuisce  ad  Esopo  (Aristoph.  Pax  27,  Lys.  695,  Vesp.  1446ss,  v. 
infra  nel  testo).  Nei  frammenti  di  Semonide  non  ci  sono  tuttavia  termini  specifici 
indicanti  la  favola  o  il  raccontar  favole:  generico,  ciod  equivalente  a  “parlare”  b  il 
significato  di  peiXixwq  guBeogevoq  del  Fr.  7.18  (“parlandole  in  modo  dolce  e 
carezzevole,”  Pellizer-Tedeschi  1 990,  97). 
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una  semplice,  ma  eloquente  allusione  nel  contesto  di  un  discorso  contro 
la  tirannide.^^  Nel  II  stasimo  de\V Agamemnone  di  Eschilo  il  canto  del 
coro  su  Elena  entrata  a  Ilio  come  sposa  di  Paride  e  causa  di  terribili  lutti 
(inizialmente  era  stata  accolta  a  Ilio  come  una  creatura  meravigliosa,  ma 
poi  fu  causa  di  orribili  stragi  e  distruzioni)  e  interrotto  dal  racconto  di  un 
leoncino  strappato  ancor  piccolo  alia  madre  e  allevato  in  una  casa  di 
uomini:  finche  piccolo  esso  sembrava  facilmente  adattarsi  alia  casa  e  al 
padrone,  verso  il  quale  si  comportava  con  I’affetto  di  un  piccolo  bimbo; 
ma  appena  cresciuto,  il  leone  rivelo  la  sua  vera  natura  compiendo 
terribili  stragi  proprio  dentro  alia  famiglia  che  1’  aveva  allevato  come  un 
figlio  (Aesch.  Ag.  717-36  Fraenkel).  Nessuna  formula  introduce  la 
similitudine  tra  questa  favola  e  la  storia  di  Elena;  tuttavia  la 
giustapposizione  dei  due  racconti  permette  facilmente  di  estendere  alle 
vicende  di  Elena  e  Paride  “la  morale”  del  racconto  del  leoncino  (cfr.  PI. 
Gorg.  483e-484a):  come  I’uomo,  addomesticando  un  giovane  leone, 
era  andato  contro  una  legge  naturale,  che  alle  fine  era  pero  tomata  a 
imporre  drammaticamente  la  propria  realta  causando  una  strage,  cosi 
Paride,  portando  Elena  a  Ilio  contro  leggi  superiori  (cfr.  Ag.  699-708 
Fraenkel),  aveva  condotto  nella  sua  citt^  una  donna  meravigliosa  che  si 
tramuto  in  tragica  rovina. 

§2.  Dal  V  secolo  i  riferimenti  letterari  alia  figura  di  un  favolista  si 
fanno  piu  precisi;  appare  la  figura  di  Esopo  e  la  narrazione  delle  favole 
e  talora  legata  ad  alcuni  episodi  della  sua  vita.  Le  Storie  di  Erodoto  (II 
134-35)  rappresentano  per  noi  il  primo  testo  con  un  riferimento  al 
personaggio  di  Esopo,  con  la  rapida  allusione  ad  alcuni  fatti  della  sua 
vita:  egli  ci  e  presentato  come  ^oyo7coi6(;,  vissuto  al  tempo  del  re  Amasi 
e  schiavo  di  un  certo  ladmone  di  Samo,  assieme  alia  trace  Rodopi,  la 
quale  venne  poi  riscattata  divenendo  I’amante  di  Carasso  di  Mitilene, 
fratello  della  poetessa  Saffo.  Erodoto  narra  anche  che,  in  seguito  alia 
sua  morte  violenta  a  Delfi,  i  Delfici,  per  consiglio  dell’oracolo, 
offrirono  un  risarcimento  in  denaro  per  il  suo  sangue,  che  venne 
accettato  da  ladmone,  omonimo  figlio  dell’ ex  padrone  di  Esopo.^^ 

Solon,  fr.  11  West,  cfr.  F  142  Perry. 

In  questo  racconto  si  allude  agli  ultimi  episodi  della  leggenda  di  Esopo,  nota 
dalla  tarda  Vita  (Vita  G  e  W  §127ss  Perry  1953,  74  e  105):  Esopo  venuto  in  rotta  con 
Apollo  e  inimicatosi  con  i  Delfici,  con  un  inganno  venne  da  costoro  falsamente  accusato 
del  furto  di  una  coppa  d’oro  del  tesoro  di  Apollo  e  condannato  a  morte;  ma  in  seguito 
a  questo  omicidio  i  Delfici  furono  colpiti  da  un  flagello,  da  cui  Apollo  consiglio  di 
liberarsi  pagando  il  prezzo  del  sangue  di  Esopo.  V.  S.  Jedrkiewicz,  Sapere  e  paradosso 
nell’antichita:  Esopo  e  la  favola  (Roma  1989)  83-107. 
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Un  esplicito  riferimento  a  questo  medesimo  episodic  della  vita  di 
Esopo  e  contenuto  in  alcuni  versi  delle  Vespe  di  Aristofane:  il  racconto 
del  commediografo  ci  da  i  particolari  dell’inganno  perpetrate  contro 
Esopo  dai  Delfici,  che  poi  lo  accusarono  del  furto  del  vaso  di  Apollo, 
episodic  che  Erodoto  non  aveva  narrate.  Aristofane  ci  informa  che 
davanti  all’ingiusta  accusa  Esopo  rispose  con  una  favola,  di  cui  nelle 
Vespe  riporta  solo  le  parole  iniziali  “uno  scarabeo  una  volta  ...” 
(Aristoph.  Vesp.  1446-49  =  T  20;  cfr.  F  3  Perry).^^  Se  ad  Aristofane  e 
sufficiente  menzionare  solo  I’inizio,  vuol  dire  che  gli  spettatori  della 
conunedia  conoscevano  certamente  la  fiaba  ed  erano  dunque  in  grade  di 
cogliere  immediatamente  I’allusione  di  Esopo  ad  una  terribile  vendetta, 
simile  a  quella  dello  scarabeo  contro  I’aquila  che  aveva  deposto  le 
proprie  uova  nel  grembo  di  Zeus,  credendole  al  sicuro.^'*  Egli  si  riferisce 
a  questa  favola  anche  nella  Pace  (127-34  =  T  69  Perry;  cfr.  F  3  Perry) 
dove  Trigeo  rammenta  brevemente  alia  figlia  il  racconto  esopico  dello 
scarabeo  che,  unico  tra  gli  alati  ad  essere  volato  in  alto  sino  a 
raggiungere  gli  dei,  volendosi  vendicare  dell’aquila,  aveva  fatto 
rotolare  le  sue  uova  giu  dal  grembo  di  Zeus;^^  Aristofane  accenna  a 
questa  fiaba  anche  nella  Lisistrata  (695).  La  fiaba  era  antica,  date  che 
gia  Semonide  di  Amorgo  1’ aveva  menzionata  (v.  supra  e  nota  20). 

Il  commediografo  narra  dunque  il  racconto  dello  scarabeo  in  stretta 
connessione  con  un  episodic  della  vita  di  Esopo^*^  e  fa  lo  stesso  quando 
ci  racconta  le  parole  rivolte  da  Esopo,  di  sera  e  di  ritomo  da  un  ban- 
chetto,  a  una  cagna  che  gli  abbaiava  contro  {Vesp,  1401  ss  =F  423  Perry). 

Aristoph.  Vesp.  1446-49  (ed.  Coulon): 

4>i.  AiCTCojtov  o'l  AeX(po{  nox  - 
B6.  6X,{yov  poi  peXei. 

Oi.  (pidA,Tiv  ETtpxicbvxo  KX,ev|/ai  xou  0eou. 

6  5’  eXe^ev  oLvxdiq  mi;  6  Kdv0ap6<;  iioxe- 
B6.  ol'p’,  wi;  dtTtoXffl  a’  auxotai  xoloi  Kav0dpoi<;. 

24  Jedrkiewicz  1989,  86-87. 

2^  Aristoph.  Pax  127-34  (ed.  Coulon): 

ria.  Ti(;  6’  h^ivoux  oovaxiv  eSaxE  Kdv0apov 
^EO^avx’  eXauvEiv  eiq  0eou(;,  m  mTtJiia; 

Tp.  ’Ev  xoioiv  Aio®7tou  XdyoK;  e^Ti'upe0n 

povog  iiEXTivmv  Eiq  0Eoi)^  d(piYpevo<;. 
ria.  "Aniaxov  EiTtai;  puBov,  co  TidxEp  JcdxEp, 

OJt(Oi;  KOCKOOpOV  T|X0EV  Eiq  Beou^. 

T p.  ^HA,0ev  Kttx  ’  ExBpav  aiExon  jidA.ai  rcoxe, 

EKKuA-ivSeov  KdvxixipcopoupEvot;. 

2^  Vedi  i  capitoli  134—39  della  Vita  Aesopi  {Vita  G  e  Vita  W  in  Perry  1953,  76  e 
106).  Interessanti  le  osservazioni  di  Jedrkiewicz  1989,  86. 
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Anche  Aristotele  nella  Retorica  ci  presenta  una  fiaba  che  Esopo 
avrebbe  raccontato  a  Samo  in  difesa  di  un  demagogo,  volendo  mostrare 
agli  abitanti  della  citta  che  non  era  male  tenersi  un  capo  cosi  {Rhet.  II 
1393b22-33  =  T  41  e  F  427  Perry);  questo  episodic  di  Esopo  viene 
citato  di  seguito  ad  uno  analogo  nel  quale  Stesicoro  aveva  raccontato 
una  fiaba  per  mettere  in  guardia  i  cittadini  di  Imera  contro  il  tiranno 
Falaride  (Arist.  Rhet.  1393b  10-22  =  F  269a  Perry  e  cfr.  F  269  Perry). 

Nei  Meteorologica  (11,3  356b  10-1 7)  la  leggenda  di  Cariddi  che 
risucchia  il  mare  per  due  volte  facendo  emergere  prima  i  monti,  poi  le 
isole  e  che  minaccia  alia  fine  di  prosciugarlo  6  il  racconto  che  Esopo 
rivolge  a  un  barcaiolo  con  cui  era  arrabbiato  per  spaventarlo:  Aristotele 
commenta  che  in  quella  situazione  era  giustificato  che  Esopo  usasse  una 
favola  del  genere,  ma  che  essa  non  poteva  certo  essere  usata  da  chi 
cercasse  la  verita. 

Solo  la  tradizione  indiretta  ci  infoima  che  Aristotele  parlo  della  fama 
acquisita  da  Esopo  come  favolista  nella  Zapicov  floA-ixeia  {Schol.  in 
Aristoph.  Aves,  471  White  =  fr.  591.1  Gigon)  e  che  nella  AeA-cpcov 
noXixeia  scrisse  anch’egli  dell’ira  divina  per  I’omicidio  di  Esopo 
contro  i  Delfici,  consigliati  quindi  dall’oracolo  di  pagare  il  prezzo  del 
suo  sangue  innocente  (testo  entrato  nelle  raccolte  paremiografiche,  cfr. 
Arist.  Politeia  nr.  37,  frr.  494.1-3  Gigon). 

§3.  Con  il  V  secolo  cominciano  dunque  i  riferimenti  letterari  alia 
figura  del  favolista  Esopo  e  la  narrazione  di  alcune  sue  fiabe  sembra 
scaturire  proprio  da  episodi  della  sua  vita:  ma  a  questo  proposito 
desidero  sottolineare  che  le  fonti  anteriori  al  III  secolo,  riferendosi 
aU’origine  di  Esopo  o  ad  episodi  della  sua  vita,  legano  concordemente 
il  favolista  alia  citta  di  Samo  (Her.  11 134;  Arist.  Rhet.  1393b22-33  e  fr. 
591 . 1  Gigon)  e  a  rapporti  conflittuali  con  i  Delfi  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  1446- 
49;  Arist.,  AeXcpwv  HoA-iTeia,  fr.  494, 1-3  cfr.  494.4  Gigon). 

§4. 1  testi  anteriori  agli  Aesopica  di  Demetrio  citano  talora  favole  che 
chiamano  “esopiche”;  altre  volte  le  qualificano  con  aggettivi  che  si 
riferiscono  a  particolari  regioni,  come  per  indicame  una  precisa  origine 
geografica:  Eschilo,  in  un  frammento  dei  Mirmidoni  (Aesch.  F  139 
Radt)  si  riferisce  ad  una  fiaba  (=  F  276a  Perry;  cfr.  F  276  Perry)  con  le 
parole  d)6'  eaxi  puBcov  xcov  AiPuoxikwv  KA,eo(;,  dove  I’aggettivo 
equivale  a  “L/Z?/co”  (v.  Hausrath  1909, 1719-20).  Anche  Aristotele  park 
di  fiabe  della  Libia  nella  Retorica,  citandole  al  fianco  di  quelle  esopiche 
(...  A.6yoi,  olov  ol  Aioowteioi  Kal  AipuKoi,  Rhet.  11  1393a3(>-31  =  T  94 
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Perry).^^  Aristofane  nelle  Vespe  accosta  le  divertenti  storielle  esopiche  a 
quelle  siharitiche,  precisando  che  s’imparavano  nei  simposi  {Vesp. 
1259-60).  Nella  medesima  commedia  ci  presenta  una  divertente  (e 
assurda^*)  storiella,  raccontata  da  un  Sibarita,  che  ha  come  protagonista 
una  donna  di  Sibari  {Vesp.  1427-40).^^  II  testo  di  un  papiro  ci  riferisce 
che  il  poeta  Timocreonte  (V  sec.  a.C.)  avrebbe  usato  unafiaba  di  Cipro 
contro  Temistocle  (“Kunpioi;  aivo(;,”  Timocreon  730,  4  Page)  e 
secondo  un’altra  testimonianza  nelle  sue  poesie  egli  avrebbe  raccontato 
fiabe  della  Caria  (“KapiKOi;  aivo<;,”  Timocreon  734.8  Page).^® 

Questi  testi  mostrano  che  gid  dal  V secolo  a.C.,  alfianco  delle  favole 
chiamate  ‘'esopiche,  ”  correvano  anche  fiabe  libiche,  sibaritiche  e  forse 
anche  di  Cipro  e  della  Caria. Tale  sembra  essere  stato  il  materiale 
favolistico  circolante  prima  della  raccolta  di  Demetrio. 

§5.  Che  tipo  di  tradizione  aveva  la  fiaba,  prima  degli  Aesopica  di 
Demetrio? 

-Le  testimonianze  parlano  a  favore  di  una  tradizione  prevalentemente 
orale;  Socrate  in  prigione  aveva  messo  in  versi  le  prime  favole  di  Esopo 
che  gli  venivano  in  mente  e  conosceva  a  memoria  (6ia  xauxa  8f]  ou(; 
Tipoxeipouq  eixov  puGou*;  Kal  fiTciaxdpriv  xobi;  Aiowtiou,  xo'6xou<; 
ejioiTiaa  olq  Tcpcoxoiq  evexu^ov,  PI.  Phaedo  61b).  Gia  e  stato  presentato 
il  passo  in  cui  Aristofane  parla  esplicitamente  di  fiabe  esopiche  e 
sibaritiche  che  s’imparavano  nei  simposi  (AiacojciKOv  ye^otov  ^ 
XuPapixiKbv,  ODV  epaGeq  ev  xm  anpicoaicp,  Vesp.  1259-60). 

-Tuttavia  sempre  Aristofane,  in  un  verso  di  discussa  interpretazione, 

NeW Economico  ps.  aristotelico  (I  6.3  1345a2-5)  si  citano  due  apoftegmi, 
pronunciati  da  un  uomo  della  Persia  e  da  uno  della  Libia:  in  quest’ ultimo  potrebbe 
esserci  I’allusione  a  un  detto  esopico  (T  91  Perry). 

La  sciocchezza  del  racconto  sarebbe  una  caratteristica  delle  fiabe  sibaritiche,  e 
ci6  avrebbe  causato  la  successiva  teorizzazione  che  contrapponeva  le  fiabe  di  animali 
(esopiche)  a  quelle  di  uomini  (sibaritiche),  cfr.  Theon,  Progymn.  §3,  Spengel,  Rh.Gr. 
II,  p.  73,  1-13  e  Nicolaus  Soph.,  Progymn.  §1,  Spengel,  Rh.Grlll,  p.  452,  6-13;  solo 
gli  uomini  infatti  possono  far  ridere  per  le  loro  sciocchezze.  Vedi  su  questo  Hausrath 
1909,  1720-21,  con  bibliografia. 

Nei  testo  di  Aristofane  questi  versi  sono  contigui  a  quelli  relativi  ad  Esopo  che 
narra  ai  Delfici  la  storia  dello  scarabeo  {Vesp.  1445-48). 

Sul  valore  da  attribuire  a  queste  testimonianze,  v.  Hausrath  1909,  1721-22. 

Oltre  ai  passi  sopra  segnalati  alia  nota  28  indico,  con  riferimento  alle  testimonianze 
del  Perry  1953,  altri  testi  (per  lo  piu  di  retori)  in  cui  si  distinguono  le  diverse  tipologie 
delle  fiabe,  in  base  alia  loro  origine:  Schol.  odAristoph.  Aves  471  (=  T  5  Perry),  Hermog. 
Progymn  1  (=T  101  Perry),  Aphth.  Progymn.  1  (=  T  102  Perry),  Quint.  I.O.  V  11.19- 
21  (=  T  98  Perry),  Diogen.,  Praef.  CPG  I  180  (=  T  89  Perry),  Chamail.  apud  Hesych. 
s.v.  AiPuKoi  Xoyoi  (=  T  90  Perry),  Isidorus,  Etymol.  I  40  (=  T  64  Perry). 
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sembrerebbe  alludere  anche  alia  circolazione  di  un  testo  scritto  di  fiabe 
esopiche  {Aves  471 :  o\)6’ Aictcotcov  TceTcocTTiKaq  0(;  Eq)aCTKE  Xfiycov  ...)•  M. 
West  e  tra  gli  ultimi,  autorevoli,  sostenitori  che  in  questo  passo  ci  sia  il 
riferimento  a  un’ opera  scritta  e  ritiene  che,  al  fianco  di  una  tradizione 
orale,  gia  nel  V  sec.  a.C.  avesse  preso  forma  letteraria  la  leggenda  dello 
schiavo  barbaro  e  narratore  di  favole,  Esopo,  e  che  all’intemo  di  questa 
cornice  biografica  si  inserissero  le  fiabe  che  il  personaggio  aveva 
raccontato  in  diversi  momenti  della  sua  vita.^^  Un  siffatto  genere 
letterario  va  certamente  collegato  alia  storia  d’origine  babilonese  di 
Akicharos  (il  cui  testo  e  venuto  alia  luce  in  un  papiro  aramaico  del  V 
secolo  a.C.  a  Elefantina  in  Egitto)  e  su  cui  Teofrasto  scrisse  un  libro 

{'kKXxapoq  a',DLV50).33 

-Erodoto  offre  a  mio  avviso  un  significativo  esempio  di  come  una 
fiaba  potesse  inserirsi  anche  in  testi  di  storiografia:  narrando 
I’ambasceria  degli  loni  e  degli  Eoli  che,  prima  renitenti  alia  resa,  solo 
dopo  la  sottomissione  della  Lidia  da  parte  di  Giro  chiedono  di  potersi 
arrendere  alle  stesse  condizioni,  lo  storico  riferisce  che  il  re  Persiano 
rispose  loro  con  la  fiaba  dei  pesci  danzanti,  per  significare  che,  non 
essendosi  arresi  subito,  le  condizioni  della  resa  non  sarebbero  piu  state 
favorevoli  {Her.  1.141  =  F  11a  Perry;  cfr.  F  11  Perry). 

Certamente  le  fiabe  della  Lidia  o  di  Sibari  o  della  Caria  avevano  una 
forte  tradizione  orale:  ma  penso  che  alcuni  testi  storiografici, 
etnografici  e  le  storie  local!  includessero  qua  e  1^  delle  fiabe  tipiche  di 
questa  o  di  quella  regione  oppure  favole  raccontate  dai  protagonist!  di 
alcune  delle  vicende  narrate;^'*  questa  ipotetica  via  di  trasmissione 

West  1984, 105-28.  Una  precedente  discussione  del  problema  in  Npjgaarg  1964, 
467-79,  che  offre  un  quadro  degli  studi  suH’argomento  e,  da  parte  sua,  pur  ammettendo 
I’esistenza  di  una  collezione  scritta  di  favole  esopiche,  respinge  I’idea  che  in  et&  pre- 
alessandrina  circolasse  una  Vita  di  Esopo  a  cornice  di  alcune  favole. 

^^Bibliografiaessenziale  su  Akicharos:  G.  Wissowa,  s.v.  “Akicharos,”  RE\  (1894) 
1 1 68, 21-39;  Nau  1909;  Ed.  Meyer,  Der  Papyrusfund  von  Elephantine  (Leipzig  1912); 
A.  Cowley,  Aramaic  Papyri  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.  (Oxford  1923);  A.  Hausrath, 
Achiqar  und Aesop.  Das  Verhdltnis  der  orientalischen  zur  griechischen  Fabeldichtung 
(Heidelberg  1918);  Perry  1953,  4-11;  A.  La  Penna,  Il  romanzo  di  Esopo,  cit.,  264- 
313;  M.  L.West,  “Near  Eastern  Material  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  Literature,”  HSCP 
73  (1969)  113-34;  Id.  1984,  in  particolare  Hiss;  Jedrkiewicz  1989, 127-35.  Luzzatto 
1992.  H.  Wilsdorf,  “Der  Weise  Achikaros  bei  Demokrit  und  Theophrast,”  Philologus 
135  (1991)  191-206.  N.  Oettinger,  “Achikars  Weisheitsspriiche  im  Licht  alterer 
Fabeldichtung,”  in  Holzberg  1992, 3-22;  R.  Kussl,  “Achikar,  Tinuphis  und  Aesop,”  in 
Holzberg  1992,  23-30.  Altra  bibliografia  in  Holzberg  1992,  176-78. 

^  Assai  significative  mi  sembrano  essere  le  parole  del  retore  Teone  {Progymn.  §3, 
Spengel  Rh.  Gr.  II,  p.  73,  14-21).  Il  testo  b  citato  nella  nota  67. 
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scritta  attraverso  le  storie  locali  puo  forse  rendere  ragione  sia  delle  fiabe 
come  A-oyoi  in  prosa,  sia  del  fatto  che  ci  sono  fiabe  caratterizzate  come 
A^oyoi  AipDKOi,  XoPapuiKOi,  AobiKOi,  ecc.^^ 

Peraltro  il  retore  Teone  ricorda  I’uso  della  fiaba  non  solo  da  pcirte  di 
Erodoto,  ma  anche  degli  storici  Filisto  e  Teopompo:  poGoo  6e  OKOioq 
eoTi  Ttapcc  'HpoboTO)  too  aoA.TiTOO,  (ev  xp  TtpcoTp),  Kal  Ttapa  OiAiaxq) 
TOO  iTiTcoo  [Kal  Ta>v  ev  eKaxepcp  ev  Tp  Tcpwxp  Kal]  ev  xf]  beoxepa 
(Theon,  Progymn.  §2  Spengel,  Rh.  Gr.  II,  p.  66,  9-11;  Philistus, 
FGr.Hist.  556  F  6)^^ Kal  ev  tt]  eiKoaxT]  GeoTtoprroo  xwv  <I>iA,17C7cik®v  6 
TOO  TcoAepoo  Kal  xfiq  o^peocx;  bv  6  0{X,i7C7C0(;  bie^epxexai  Tipoq  xobi; 
aoTOKpdxopaq  xcbv  XaA,Ki6ecDV  (Theon,  Progymn.  §2  Spengel,  Rh.  Gr. 
II,  p.  66,  12-14;  Theopompus,  FGr.Hist.  115  F  127). 

In  sintesi,  mi  sembra  che  sia  gli  episodi  della  vita  di  Esopo  contenenti 
le  favole  da  lui  raccontate  in  certe  situazioni,  sia  le  fiabe  caratterizzate 
dai  nomi  di  precise  regioni  geografiche  possano  rendere  lecita  I’ipotesi 
che  alcuni  testi  storiografici  della  Ionia  ne  siano  stati  i  primi  canali  di 
divulgazione  scritta. 

-Le  fiabe  potevano  entrare  anche  in  un  discorso  oratorio.  Si  sa  infatti 
che  in  un  discorso  politico  agli  Ateniesi  I’oratore  Demade,  cercando  di 
richiamare  I’attenzione  distratta  degli  ascoltatori,  insert  ad  un  certo 
punto  una  fiaba  che  defini  esopica:  dovendo  Demetra,  una  rondine  e 
un’anguilla  guadare  un  fiume,  la  seconda  volo,  la  terza  s’immerse.  Qui 
Demade  intermppe  il  racconto  e  tacque  il  seguito:  gli  Atenesi  chiesero 
allora  che  cosa  avesse  fatto  Demetra.  L’oratore  avrebbe  risposto:  “si 
arrabbio  con  voi  che,  trascurando  i  problemi  della  citta,  anteponete  le 
favole  di  Esopo”  (Demad.  fr.  XXII  De  Falco  =  F  63  Perry).  Una 
tradizione  attribuisce  la  narrazione  di  una  favola  anche  a  Demostene 
come  espediente  simile  a  quello  di  Demade  per  attirare  I’attenzione 
degli  ascoltatori  (Ps.  Plut.  Vitae  X.  or.  848  A).^^  Cfr.  inoltre  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  563-66  e  Lycurg.  in  Leocr.  95. 

35  T  85,  88,  89,  90, 92,  93  Perry. 

3®  Riproduco  il  testo  di  F.  Jacoby.  Vedi  le  note  critiche  in  F.GR.Hist.  Ill  b  Kommentar 
556  F  6. 

3^  Per  il  valore  di  queste  testimonianze  v.  le  parole  di  M.  E.  Chambry,  Esope.  Fables 
(Paris  1927;  4th  ed.  1985)  XXX  n.  1 ;  V.  De  Falco,  Demade  I’oratore.  Testimonianze  e 
Frammenti  (Napoli  1954),  a  commento  del  Fr.  XXII.  Id.  14ss.,  sottolinea  che  furono 
soprattutto  i  Peripatetici  e  in  particolare  Teofrasto  a  valorizzare  I’oratoria  di  Demade. 

Per  la  favola  di  Demostene  vedi  anche  Suda,  s.v.  ovon  aKid  nr.  400,  III  p.  543 
Adler  =  Aristoteles  fr.  457  Gigon.  Vedi  Demostene,  Sulla  Pace  §25;  b  possibile  che  la 
tradizione  del  suo  racconto  della  favola  agli  Ateniesi  sia  nata  successivamente,  come 
amplificazione  delle  sue  parole  in  questa  orazione. 
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-Amarono  le  favole  anche  filosofi  come  Socrate  e  Platone;^*  di 
Aristotele  si  e  sopra  parlato  e  poco  piu  avanti  considereremo  I’interesse 
peripatetico  per  la  favola. 

-Le  fiabe  sono  present!,  spesso  con  la  veste  di  una  semplice  allusione, 
anche  in  poesia:  negli  esametri  di  Esiodo,  nei  giambi  del  Margite,  di 
Archiloco,  d’Ipponatte  e  di  Semonide  di  Amorgo,  nell’elegia  di  Solone 
e  di  Teognide,  nella  lirica  di  Alcmane,  di  Ibico,  di  Stesicoro  e  di 
Timocreonte,  in  anonimi  carmina  simposialia,  nella  commedia  dorica 
di  Dinoloco  e  in  quella  di  Apollofane,  di  Archippo  e  di  Aristofane,  nelle 
tragedie  di  Aristia,  di  Eschilo  e  di  Sofocle^^  (e  I’elenco  potrebbe 
certamente  essere  molto  piu  ricco).  La  Batrachomyomachia,  il  piccolo 
poema  in  esametri  su  una  battaglia  tra  rane  e  topi,  prende  spunto  da  una 
favola  per  offrire  una  parodia  del  mondo  epico,  Tuttavia  la  sua 
datazione  h  un  problema  ancora  aperto;  ci  sono  stati  sostenitori  del  V 
sec.  a.C.,  ma  si  propende  ormai  a  vedeme  un  prodotto  della  poetica 
alessandrina:'”’  con  i  suoi  303  versi  h  troppo  vasta  per  essere  una  fiaba, 
ma  nasce  certamente  dall’elaborazione  di  un  tema  favolistico  antico  che 
entrera  anche  nella  Vita  di  Esopo  (§133).'*’ 

§6.  Quali  sono  le  tipologie  delle  fiabe  citate  nei  testi  letterari  prima 
della  poesia  alessandrina? 

La  risposta  a  questa  domanda  h  qui  necessariamente  sintetica:  la  fiaba 

38  Plato,  Ale.  1 123 A,  cfr.  F  142  Perry;  Phd.  60B-C,  cfr.  F  445  Perry  e  Phdr.  259B- 
C  =  F  470  Perry,  Xenoph.  Mem.  II  7.13-14  =  F  356a  Perry. 

3^  I  pass!  di  alcuni  di  questi  autori  sono  altrove  citati  nell’articolo;  per  non  ripetermi 
mi  limito  qui  ad  aggiungere  le  citazioni  a  cui  non  ho  fatto  riferimento  altrove  (nei 
riferimento  all’ed.  Perry,  ho  segnato  con  F-  la  mancanza  di  un  riscontro):  -Ale.  fr.  76 
Page  (segnalo  che  il  contesto  di  Ael.  N.A.  XII.3  non  h  citato  in  modo  completo  dal 
Page  ed  il  passo  risulta  cosi  oscuro).  -Apolloph.,  F  9  PCG  Kassel-Austin  II,  p.  522  (= 
F  458  Perry).  -Archil.,  fr.  201  West  =  196  Tarditi.  -Archipp.,  FF  35-36  PCG  Kassel- 
Austin  II,  pp.  549-50.  -Aristias  9  F  8  TrGF  Snell  I,  p.  87  {=  F  458  Perry).  -Aristoph., 
fr.  192  Kock,  CAP  I,  437.  -Dinol.,  F  8  Kaibel  p.  150  (=  F  458  Perry).  -Hippon.,  fr. 
92.10SS.  West.  -“Horn.”  Margites  F  5  West  (cfr.  Plut.  An  seni  gerenda  resp.  12.790  c). 
-Ibyc.  fr,  342  Page  (=  F  458  Perry),  -Soph.,  Aiax  1 142-49,  F  331  Radt  IV,  p.  314  e  F 
362  Radt  IV,  p.  326  (=  F-,  -  e  458  Perry);  -Skolion  892  Page  (cfr.  F  196  Perry).  - 
Theogn.  602  West  (cfr.  F  176  Perry).  -Timocr.  fr.  729  (cfr.  F  17  Perry)  e  fr.  734  Page  (= 
F  425  Perry). 

Per  un  utile  status  quaestionis  sulla  Batrachomyomachia  vedi  le  pagine 
introduttive  di  [Omero]  La  battaglia  delle  rane  e  dei  topi,  a  cura  di  Massimo  Fusillo. 
Prefazione  di  Franco  Montanari  (Milano  1988)  39-43. 

Sulle  fiabe  umoristiche  di  animali  in  lotta  nell’antico  Egitto  vedi,  in  riferimento 
alia  Batrachomyomachia,  le  parole  di  E.Brunner-Traut,  Altdgyptische  Mdrchen  (Koln 
1983)  (6.verbesserte  Auflage)  266.  Cfr.  anche  N0jgaarg  1964, 3i9.  Da  ultimo  S.Merkle, 
“Die  Fabel  von  Frosch  und  Maus,”  in  Holzberg  1992,  110-27. 
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appare  sempre  come  un  testo  molto  breve,  che  s’inserisce  nel  contesto 
letterario  per  fomire  una  similitudine,  un  esempio  o  una  eziologia. 

La  fiaba  ha  una  vivace  tradizione  orale  e  puo  entrare  sia  in  testi  di 
prosa  che  poetici,  in  metri  diversi.  Le  fiabe  non  sono  limitate  a  un 
genere  letterario  specific  o. 

Quanto  ai  contenuti,  ci  sono  fiabe  di  vita  animate,  dove  gli  animali 
parlano  e  agiscono  come  uomini  (e.g.  Hes.  Op.  202-12  =  F  4a  e  cfr.  F  4 
Perry;  Arch.  Epod.  171-81  West,  cfr.  F  1  Perry;  Frr.  185-87  West,  cfr.  F 
81  Perry;  Aesch.  Myrmid.  F  139  Radt  =  F  276A  e  cfr.  276  Perry; 
Aristoph.  Aves  471-75  =  F  447  Perry).  Fiabe  che  hanno  come  protago- 
nisti  I’uomo  e  Vanimale  (e.g.  Her.  1 141  =  F  11a  e  cfr.  11  Perry;  Stesich. 
ap.  Arist.  Rhet.  II 20  1393b8ss.  =  F  269a e  cfr.  269  Perry;  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1401-5  =  F  423  Perry).  Fiabe  in  cui  Vanimale  e  in  rapporto  con  Zeus  o 
con  un  'altra  divinitd  (e.g.  Sem.  Am.  fr.  13  West,  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1446ss; 
Pax  127-34,  Lys.  695,  cfr.  F  3  Perry;  Demad.  fr.  XXII  De  Falco  =  F  63 
Perry).  Fiabe  di  metamorfosi  (e.g.  Arist.  H.A.  609a8-10;  616b5-7; 
6 19a  17-20  =  F  422  Perry).  Fiabe  di  esseri  umani  in  dialogo  con  oggetti 
(e.g.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1427-32  =  F  428  Perry).  Ci  sono  infine  anche 
le ‘fiabe  mitologiche"  (e.g.  Plat.  Phaedo  60B-C  =  F  445  Perry;  Arist. 
Meteor.  356bl0-17,  cfr.  F  8  Perry). 

Eliano,  N.A.  VI  51  =  F  458  Perry,  narra  la  fiaba  mitologica  di 
Prometeo  e  c’ informa  che  essa  era  entrata  nella  lirica  di  Ibico,  nelle 
commedie  di  Dinocolo  e  di  Apollofane,  nelle  tragedie  di  Sofocle  e  di 
Aristia:  ci  rivela  cost  in  modo  esemplare  come  una  medesima  fiaba, 
adattata  ai  diversi  contesti,  potesse  essere  utilizzata  in  testi  letterari  di 
genere  differente.  Le  fiabe  sono  dei  testi  “aperti”  anche  quando, 
parallelamente  alia  tradizione  orale,  vengono  messe  per  iscritto. 

L’interesse  peripatetico  per  la  fiaba 

Prima  di  arrivare  alia  favola  nella  poesia  alessandrina,  dove  e 
possibile  che  si  riflettano  alcuni  dei  materiali  raccolti  da  Demetrio,  puo 
essere  utile  considerare  le  notizie  che  rivelano  un  interesse  peripatetico 
per  la  fiaba  precedente  e  contemporaneo  al  Falereo. 

a)  /  titoli  delle  opere.  Tra  i  lavori  di  Aristotele  troviamo  un  Ilepl 
puGoA^oyoupevcov  ^(pcov  a',  “Un  libro  sugli  animali  favolosi”  (DL  V  25 
=  nr.  106  Gigon,  senza  testi).  II  medesimo  titolo  compare  anche  tra  le 
opere  di  Stratone  di  Lampsaco  (DL  V  59  =  fr.  93  Wehrli,  senza  testi)  il 
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quale,  quasi  sicuramente  introdotto  nella  corte  di  Alessandria  da 
Demetrio, fu  precettore  di  Tolomeo  Filadelfo  (DL  V  58).  Sebbene 
nelle  edizioni  dei  frammenti  di  Aristotele  e  Stratone  questi  titoli  non 
siano  seguiti  da  testi  che  ne  illustrino  i  contenuti,  alcuni  passi  aristotelici 
d^WHistoria  Animalium^  in  cui  si  descrivono  i  pnOo^oyoupeva 
mi  fanno  cre-dere  che  nelle  opere  cosi  intitolate  si  potesse  parlare  non 
solo  di  animali  fantastici  come  per  lo  piu  si  ritiene,  ma  anche  di  animali 
nella  fiaba  (Arist.  H.A.  578b25-28  a  proposito  della  lunga  vita  dei  cervi; 
609a8-10  sulle  lotte  tra  animali,  tipico  tema  favolistico;  619al7-20  a 
proposito  degli  uomini  rei  contro  il  dovere  di  ospitalita  e  tramutati  in 
aquile). 

Teofrasto  fu  autore  del  gih  citato  libro  ’AKi^apoc;  a'  (DL  V  50  =  727 
nr.  13  FHS&G),  di  cui  non  sono  giunti  frammenti,  ma  che  certamente 
presentava  una  versione  greca  della  storia  del  saggio  assiro,  di  cui 
abbiamo  un  prezioso  testimone  aramaico  nel  papiro  di  Elefantina  del  V 
sec.  a.C.,  e  che  ha  strette  analogic  con  la  Vita  e  con  alcune  fiabe  e 
sentenze  di  Esopo  (vedi  nota  33).  II  Diels,  VorsokrA^,  68  B  299 
Demokritos,  ritenne  che  I’opera  ’AK{%apO(;  di  Teofrasto  fosse  la  fonte 
del  racconto  (fittizio)  tramandato  da  Clemente  Alessandrino  sulla 
traduzione  in  greco  da  parte  di  Democrito  di  una  stele  con  la  storia  e  le 
massime  del  saggio  assiro  Akicharos.  Che  invece  Democrito 
conoscesse  i  testi  di  Akicharos  e  stato  di  recente  sostenuto  da  M.  J. 
Luzzatto  e  da  H.  Wilsdorf.'*^  Qui  non  e  forse  inutile  ricordare  che  i 
frammenti  dossografici  di  Teofrasto  testimoniano  un  forte  interesse  per 
Democrito. 

Tra  le  opere  teofrastee  vorrei  ricordare  un  altro  titolo,  ambiguo  e 
pertanto  di  non  sicura  interpretazione:  Aoycov  ouvaycoyn  a'  (DL  V  47), 
citata  nell’edizione  FHS&G  nell’elenco  degli  scritti  di  logica  con  la 
traduzione  “A  collection  of  arguments”  (68  nr.  37  FHS&G).  II  termine 
Xoyoq  e  ambiguo,  tanto  che  Teone  matematico  elenca  almeno  15 
significati  di  A,6yo(;  secondo  i  Peripatetici,  tra  cui  anche  6  AiPuk6(;  koI  6 
puBoq  Ka'i  6  aivoq  Xoyoi; 

Nella  Retorica  Aristotele  da  istruzioni  sull’uso  della  favola  in 
oratoria.'*^ 

42  Martini  1901,2821,45-51. 

4^  V.  supra  e  n.  33. 

44Theon,  De  utilitate  math.  72.24—73.11  Hiller. 

4^  Arist.  Rhet.  1393  a  23ss.  V.  infra  Tesposizione  del  passo. 
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Nel  Peripato  esisteva  dunque  un  interesse  per  la  favola  gi^  prima  di 
Demetrio,  come  mostrano  i  titoli  delle  opere  sopra  citate,  sebbene  non  si 
tratti  di  vere  e  proprie  “raccolte.” 

Tuttavia,  almeno  nel  caso  &q\V Akicharos  di  Teofrasto,  venivano  quasi 
sicuramente  presentate  in  greco  le  favole  e  le  massime  di  un  perso- 
naggio  dentro  una  comice  biografica  (struttura  che  vedremo  riflessa  nel 
piu  tardo  pio*;  di  Esopo). 

b)  La  teoria  peripatetica  sulla  fiaba.  Puo  essere  utile  rileggere  alcuni 
passi  della  Retorica  di  Aristotele  dedicati  alia  favola  come  forma  di 
argomentazione. 

Egli  introduce  il  tema  a  proposito  delle  Ttiaxeu;,  dicendo  che  sono  due 
i  tipi  di  argomentazione:  gli  esempi  e  gli  entimemi;  aggiunge  che  si  di- 
stinguono  anche  due  generi  di  esempio:  I’esempio  tratto  da  fatti 
realmente  accaduti  e  quello  inventato,  come  le  parabole  e  i  racconti 
esopici  o  libici,  {Rhet.  1393a28-31).  Seguono  alcune  parole  sull’e- 
sempio  di  fatti  realmente  accaduti,  poi  la  definizione  di  parabola  o 
similitudine,  infine  I’illustrazione  di  due  favole,  una  attribuita  a 
Stesicoro  e  la  seconda  a  Esopo  {Rhet.  1393a31-b33,  v.  supra). 

Interessanti  le  parole  del  filosofo  quando  afferma  che  le  favole  si 
adattano  ai  X6yo\  SrnipyopiKOi  e  hanno  questo  vantaggio:  mentre  non  h 
facile  avere  sempre  a  disposizione  esempi  tratti  da  avvenimenti 
realmente  accaduti,  e  invece  agevole  fare  esempi  con  le  fiabe,  perche,  se 
si  riescono  a  trovare  le  analogie,  possono  essere  inventate  sul  momento. 
Per  il  discorso  deliberative,  invece,  e  preferibile  1’ esempio  di  fatti 
storici  {Rhet.  1394al-18). 

Parlando  in  seguito  delle  YvSpai,  dira  che  e  sconveniente  usare 
massime  o  raccontare  favole  se  non  si  ha  esperienza  e  un’et^  anziana 
{Rhet.  1395al-7). 

In  sintesi,  il  passo  aristotelico  ci  presenta  la  fiaba  nel  contesto  di  un 
discorso  oratorio,  mostrandoci  il  carattere  aperto  della  sua  tradizione:  le 
fiabe,  come  le  similitudini,  possono  essere  inventate  e  adattate  al 
discorso  oratorio.  Interessante  inoltre  I’osservazione  che  conviene 
raccontare  favole  in  eta  anziana  e  il  collegamento  della  fiaba  al  filone  di 
cultura  sapienziale  delle  yvcopai. 

Alla  scuola  peripatetica  risale  la  prima  trattazione  sistematica  di 
fisiognomica,  I’arte  d’interpretare  le  strette  relazioni  tra  i  caratteri  fisici 
e  il  comportamento  degli  individui:  Aristotele  nel  De  gen.  anim. 
769bl8ss  =  ^>\)ctio7vcdpovik6v  a',  nr.  109,  fr.  352  Gigon  testimonia  la 
pratica  di  un  fisiognomo  che  “riconduceva  tutte  le  espressioni  a  quelle 
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di  due  0  tre  animali,”  riconoscendo  dunque  delle  analogic  tra  alcuni 
comportamenti  umani  e  animali.  Nel  trattato  OuaiOYVcopiKd,  attribuito 
ad  Aristotele,  ma  piu  sicuramente  solo  di  scuola  peripatetica,  si  affronta 
criticamente  la  difficolta  d’interpretare  in  modo  corretto  le  analogic  tra  i 
comportamenti  degli  animali  e  degli  uomini  che  hanno  caratteri  fisici 
simili.'*^  Credo  che  tale  interesse  fisiognomico  del  Peripato  possa  essere 
fruttuosamente  collegato  anche  con  quello  di  Demetrio  per  le  favole:  i 
fill  conduttori  di  molti  racconti  sembrano  originati  proprio  da  un’ acuta 
osservazione  delle  sottili  analogic  di  comportamento  tra  certi  uomini  e 
certi  animali  e  il  forte  messaggio  etico  delle  favole  h  dato  proprio 
dall’implicita  similitudine  tra  questi  due  mondi,  I’animale  e  I’umano. 
Buoni  esempi  di  questo  genere  di  fiaba  fisiognomica  si  trovano  in 
Semonide  d’ Amorgo  (in  particolare  nel  famoso  catalogo  dei  dieci  tipi  di 
donne  conservatoci  da  Stobeo  =  fr.  7  West)  e  in  Callimaco  (Iamb.  II, 
fiaba  attribuita  a  Esopo). 

Demetrio  ad  Alessandria 

Questi  sembrerebbero  essere  dunque  i  precedenti  della  fiaba,  prima 
degli  Aesopica  di  Demetrio.  Per  cercare  di  ricostruire  qualche  tratto 
della  sua  opera  perduta  mi  sembra  necessario  ora  considerare  la  sua 
presenza  ad  Alessandria  d’Egitto  e  vorrei  farlo  in  relazione  a  due  eventi: 
da  una  parte  la  grandiosa  opera  di  collezione  di  libri  per  la  Biblioteca  del 
nuovo  regno  affidata  proprio  a  Demetrio,  dall’altra  i  richiami  alia  fiaba 
che  s’incontrano  nel  grande  poeta  alessandrino  Callimaco,  teorico  del 
genere  Xeittov. 

La  Biblioteca  di  Alessandria 

La  testimonianza  di  Aristea  (Ep.  ad  Philocratem  19-11  =  59  SOD) 
pur  presentando  una  lettura  propagandistica  giudaica  degli  avvenimenti 
e  pur  contenendo  un  riferimento  anacronistico  al  regno  di  Tolomeo 
Filadelfo  anziche  a  quello  di  Tolomeo  Soter,'^^  offre  dei  dati  confermati 
in  altre  fonti  sul  ruolo  avuto  da  Demetrio  nella  costituzione  della  nuova 

Per  il  testo  vedi  Scriptores  Physiognomonici  Graeci  et  Latini,  vol.  I,  rec.  R. 
Foester,  4-91  (Lipsiae  1893).  Vedi  J.  Schmidt  s.v.  “Physiognomik,”  R£XX‘  (1941) 
1067-68.  Utili  le  pagine  introduttive  di  Pseudo  Aristotele.  Fisiognomica.  Anonimo 
Latino,  Il  trattato  di  fisiognomica.  Introduzione,  traduzione  e  note  di  Giampiera  Raina, 
Biblioteca  Universale  Rizzoli,  5-51  (alle  pagine  52-54  bibliografia)  (Milano  1993). 

A.  Pelletier,  Lettre  d’Aristee  a  Philocrate  (Paris  1962)  Intr.  47-58. 
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Bibiioteca  e  che  sembrano  dunque  avere  un  fondamento  storico:  Aristea 
ci  racconta  che  Demetrio  ricevette  denari  dal  re  Tolomeo  per  raccogliere 
nel  modo  piu  complete  possibile  tutti  i  libri  del  mondo  e  che  egli 
raggiunse  questo  scopo  comprando  libri  e  facendo  fare  trascrizioni.'^* 
Un  passo  di  Strabone  ci  riferisce  che  Aristotele  fu  il  primo  ad  aver  fatto 
collezioni  di  testi  (Tiproxoq,  ©v  lapev,  CMvayaycav  PipA,{a)  e  ad  aver 
insegnato  ai  re  egiziani  come  costituire  una  bibiioteca  (Kal  6i6d^a<; 
TO\)(;  ev  AiynTtxq)  PaoiA,ea(;  PiPA-io0f|KT\(;  cy'6vxa^iv)ri^  naturalmente  le 
parole  sull’insegnamento  di  Aristotele  devono  essere  intese,  per 
evident!  ragioni  cronologiche,  come  un  riferimento  non  all’ atti vita  del 
grande  maestro,  ma  piuttosto  della  sua  scuola  ed  e  facile  per  noi  trovare 
qui  una  indiretta  conferma  della  notizia  sull’incarico  dato  da  Tolomeo  a 
Demetrio.  II  numero  dei  libri  raccolti  nella  Bibiioteca  era  molto  alto. 
Aristea  ci  presenta  il  dialogo  tra  Demetrio  e  il  Filadelfo  preliminare  alia 
decisione  di  far  arrivare  ad  Alessandria  anche  testi  giudaici,  con  un 
vivace  scambio  di  battute:  Tolomeo  avrebbe  domandato  a  Demetrio 
quante  decine  di  migliaia  di  volumi  erano  state  raccolte.  La  risposta 
sarebbe  stata  “piu  di  20”  (cioe  200.000  volumi)  con  I’aggiunta:  “Mi 
daro  da  fare  per  raggiungere  il  numero  di  500.000.”  Tra  i  libri  da 
acqui  stare  ci  sarebbero  stati  appunto  anche  le  Leggi  giudaiche.  Anche  se 
la  notizia  della  traduzione  del  testo  ebraico  non  ha  fondamento  storico, 
il  numero  dei  volumi  raccolti  non  e  probabilmente  molto  lontano  dalla 
realta:  lo  Scholion  Plautinum  parla  di  490.000  rotoli  nella  Bibiioteca  di 
Alessandria  e  42.800  nella  Bibiioteca  del  Serapeo  al  tempo  di 
Callimaco  (in  Prolegomena  de  comoedia,  p.  48,6-49,2  Koster).^°  Varie 
testimonianze  provano  la  presenza  nella  Bibiioteca  di  volumi  anche  in 
lingua  non  greca ,  tra  cui  testi  orientali.^* 

Demetrio  fu  dunque  uno  dei  protagonist!  principal!  di  questo 
straordinario  afflusso  di  libri  ad  Alessandria.  Cicerone  lo  menziona  tra 


Aristea,  Ep.  ad  Philocratem  I  9-11  =  59  SOD;  KataCTTa0ei(;  in\  xfj^  tou 
PaaiXeuq  PiPA,io0fiicn<;  Aiitifixpioc;  6  OaXtipeix;  exp^muxiaOri  reoA-Xit  6id<popa  rtpoq 
x6  auvayayeiv,  ei  Suvaxov,  cxTiavxa  xd  Kaxd  xt^v  oiKOupevTjv  PipA,{a,  Kal  Jioiounevoq 
dyopaapouq  Kal  pexaypacpdq  enl  xe^g  nyayev,  oaov  ecp  ’  eaux^,  xtiv  xou  paoiXecaq 
TcpoOeaiv. 

'‘^Strab.  XIII.  1.54. 

R.  Blum,  Kallimachos  and  die  Literaturverzeichnung  bei  den  Griechen  (Frank¬ 
furt  am  Main  1977)  140-48  e  passim.  Vedi  anche  L.  Canfora,  La  bibiioteca  e  il  Museo, 
in  A  A.V  V.,  Lo  spazio  letterario  della  Grecia  antica,  Vol.  I,  tomo  II  (Roma  1993)  11- 
29. 


Parsons  1952,  175-203. 
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gli  uomini  politici  che  esemplaraiente  occuparono  il  tempo  dell’esilio  a 
scrivere  multa  praeclara  (Cic.  De  Fin.  V  19.53  =  36  SOD):  ne  si  pu6 
dubitare  che  un  uomo  come  il  Falereo  abbia  avuto  un  interesse  anche 
personale  per  i  libri  raccolti,  che  potrebbero  essergli  serviti  come  fonti 
per  aicune  opere  composte  in  Egitto.^^ 

Data  I’intensa  attivita  politica  ateniese  di  Demetrio  prima  dell’esilio 
egiziano,  considerando  la  natura  sapienziale  delle  favole  ( Aristotele  ne 
aveva  riservato  I’uso  all’eta  matura  deU’uomo!)  e  il  carattere  compila- 
torio  del  libro  definite  da  Diogene  Laerzio  X^oycov  Aiacojceicav 
anvaycoyTi,  la  composizione  di  questa  raccolta  andra  datata 
verosimilmente  negli  anni  “egiziani.”^^  Ad  Alessandria  Demetrio  aveva 
a  disposizione  un  patrimonio  di  fonti  molto  ampio,  in  gran  parte  orien¬ 
tate,  con  tradizioni  favolistiche  diverse  da  quelle  circolanti  in  Atene. 

Callimaco 

A  questo  punto  consideriamo  brevemente  la  favola  nella  poesia  di 
Callimaco,  il  rappresentante  del  genere  X^eTc-rov,  attivo  presso  la  corte 
tolemaica  circa  una  generazione  dopo  il  Falereo:  nei  Giambi, 
nelVHecale  e  anche  negli  Aitia  sono  contenuti  numerosi  riferimenti  alle 
favole,  grazie  alle  quali  il  poeta  da  un  tocco  leggero  ad  aicune  sue 
metafore,  soprattutto  a  quelle  talora  usate  per  rendere  icastica,  con  gioco 
ironico,  la  propria  polemica  letteraria.  Mi  propongo  di  trattare  in  altra 
sede  e  con  un’analisi  piii  completa  questi  passi  callimachei:  qui 
richiamero  solo  i  punti  piu  significativi. 

1)  Callimaco  usa  favole  di  tipo  mitologico  {Iamb.  II),  favole  di  vita 
animate  (Aitia  fr.  1, 31-34  e  fr.  177;  Hecale  fr.  260  Pfeiffer)  e,  almeno  in 
un  caso,  egli  rende  protagonisti  di  una  piccola  contesa  due  piante, 

52  Martini  1901,2821,45-66. 

52  Perry  (1962, 308)  ritiene  che  Demetrio  avesse  composto  gli  Aesopica  negli  anni 
di  govemo  ateniese,  basandosi  sulla  menzione  di  una  statua  di  Lisippo  da  parte  di 
Agazia  {AP  16.332):  in  questa  scultura  era  raffigurato  Esopo  di  fronte  ai  sette  sapienti 
e,  secondo  il  Perry,  I’opera  fu  suggerita  alio  scultore  dall’esistenza  della  raccolta  di 
favole  esopiche  del  Falereo.  La  tesi  di  un  collegamento  tra  la  scultura  menzionata  da 
Agazia  e  gli  Aesopica  di  Demetrio  suggestiva  e  cronologicamente  possibile,  ma  West 
1969, 116  nota  6  riconosce  che  gli  argomenti  della  datazione  del  Perry  non  sono  molto 
forti.  Non  ha  molto  fondamento  nemmeno  la  datazione  proposta  da  L.  Hermann 
(“Quelques  Fables  de  Demetrios  de  Phalfere,”  L’Antiquite  classique  19  [1950]  5-11), 
che  attribuisce  I’opera  di  Demetrio  agli  anni  283-280  a.C.,  per  il  fatto  che  le  favole 
sarebbero  servite  al  Falereo  come  mezzo  satirico  per  esprimere  la  sua  opposizione 
contro  Tolomeo  Filadelfo,  che  lo  aveva  allontanato  dalla  corte  di  Alessandria. 
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I’olivo  e  I’alloro  (Iamb.  IV).  Come  abbiamo  visto  sopra,  i  primi  due 
temi  erano  presenti  gia  nei  testi  letterari  di  et^  arcaica  e  classica,  mentre 
prima  di  Callimaco  non  abbiamo  attestazioni  greche  per  il  terzo  tipo. 

2)  Anche  Callimaco  allude  talora  a  episodi  della  vita  di  Esopo: 

Nel  I  Giambo  (fr.  191  Pfeiffer)  Ipponatte  fa  visita  a  Callimaco 
dair  Ade  e  gli  narra  la  storia  della  coppa  d’oro  di  Baticle  (passata  fra  le 
mani  dei  sette  sapienti  e  poi  ritomata  al  primo,  che  la  dedico  ad  Apollo); 
nei  versi  26-27  una  folia  di  uomini  h  paragonata  a  sciami  di  vespe  e  di 
mosche  e  ai  “Delfici  di  ritomo  dal  sacrificio.”  Quest’ ultima  similitudine 
e  chiarita  dallo  Scolio  Fiorentino  del  giambo  (PSI  1094  =  T  26  Perry), 
che  ricorda  un  episodio  della  vita  di  Esopo:  egli  beffeggio  i  Delfici  che, 
durante  i  sacrifici,  si  affollavano  armati  di  coltelli  per  portarsi  a  casa 
porzioni  della  vittima.  Lo  scolio  riferisce  che  i  Delfici  mal  sopportarono 
questo  rimprovero  di  Esopo  e  che  lo  presero  a  sassate,  uccidendolo. 

Si  tratta  di  una  versione  della  sua  morte  differente  da  quella  in 
Aristofane,  che  allude  alia  sua  morte  a  Delfi  in  seguito  alia  falsa  accusa 
di  aver  rubato  la  coppa  d’oro  del  Tempio  di  Apollo  (Vesp.  1446  ss  =  T  20 
Perry  e  Schol.  Vesp.  1446  =  T  21  Perry;  Pax  129  ss  =  T  69  Perry). 

Nel  Giambo  II  Callimaco  racconta  la  fiaba,  di  carattere  mitologico, 
dell’eth  dell’oro:  in  questa  epoca  uomini  e  animali  parlavano  la  stessa 
lingua,  comprendendosi.  Ma  gli  animali  vollero  qualcosa  di  piu, 
liberarsi  dalla  vecchiaia,  e  accusarono  Zeus  di  non  essere  stato  giusto. 
Come  punizione,  la  loro  voce  si  differenzio  e  questa  molteplicita  di 
linguaggio  venne  data  anche  agli  uomini:  per  questo,  dice  Callimaco, 
Eudemo  park  la  lingua  di  un  cane,  Filtone  di  un  asino  e  i  tragici  parlano 
come  i  pesci.  II  poeta  conclude  cost:  “queste  cose  le  ha  raccontate  Esopo 
di  Sardi,  che  i  Delfici  mal  accolsero  mentre  raccontava  una  fiaba.” 
Questa  ultima  nota  si  collega  evidentemente  al  tragico  episodio  della 
vita  del  favolista  esposto  nello  Scolio  Fiorentino  del  Giambo  I. 

Callimaco  conferma  dunque  che  la  narrazione  delle  favole  di  Esopo 
era  collegata  a  precisi  episodi  della  sua  vita  e  ripete  la  notizia  che  egli 
ebbe  rapporti  ostili  con  i  Delfici. 

Per  quel  che  si  sa  egli  h  il  primo  a  dire  in  questo  giambo  che  Esopo  era 
di  Sardi  (metropoli  della  Lidia). 

Degno  di  nota  e  il  carattere  fisiognomico  delle  similitudini  tra  il 
linguaggio  di  Eudemo,  di  Filtone  e  dei  tragici  con  i  mezzi  espressivi  di 
altrettanti  animali. 

3)  Nel  Giambo  IV  Callimaco  presenta  anche  una  favola  che 
attribuisce  agli  antichi  Lidi:  “Gli  antichi  Lidi  raccontano  che  sul  monte 
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Tmolo  ci  fu  una  lite  tra  un  alloro  e  un  olivo. ...”  (fr.  194,  6-8  Pfeiffer). 
Segue  la  narrazione  diretta  della  contesa  verbale  tra  i  due,  con 
I’intervento  finale  di  un  rovo  e  un  giuramento  in  nome  del  fiume  lidio 
Pattolo. 

Abbiamo  qui  il  primo  riferimento  greco  a  “favole  della  Lidia”:  nella 
precedente  tradizione  avevamo  visto  attestate  fiabe  della  Libia  (Eschilo, 
Aristotele),  di  Sibari  (Aristofane),  della  Caria  e  di  Cipro  (Timocreonte). 
Si  ricordi  che  nel  Giambo  II  anche  Esopo,  chiamato  lapSirivoc;,  e  legato 
alia  Lidia.^'* 

Inoltre,  viene  presentata  per  la  prima  volta  una  favola  che  ha  come 
protagoniste  le  piante:  gia  il  Diels  nel  1910  mostrd  I’analogia  della 
contesa  tra  1’ alloro  e  1’ olivo  di  Callimaco  con  la  contesa  tra  il  rovo  e  il 
melograno  nel  testo  di  Akicharos  del  papiro  di  Elefantina  (Col.  XI.  165- 
66),  riconoscendo  in  questo  tipo  di  litigio  tra  alberi  un  piu  antico 
modello  assiro-babilonese,®^  come  fu  confermato  da  studi  successivi, 
come  quelli  deU’Ebeling,^^  del  La  Penna,^’  del  West.^*  Fedro  e  Babrio, 
riassumendo  nei  loro  Prologhi  i  temi  delle  favole  esopiche,  ricordano 
anche  i  racconti  con  alberi  parlanti,^^  di  cui  noi  non  abbiamo  nessuna 
attestazione  nella  letteratura  greca  prima  di  questa.  Tali  coincidenze 
potrebbero  indurre  a  sospettare  che  nella  raccolta  di  fiabe  esopiche  di 
Demetrio  non  dovessero  mancare  una  o  piu  fiabe  del  tipo  vegetale. 

Ad  Alessandria  Callimaco  attingeva  di  prima  mano  ad  un  ricchissimo 
repertorio  di  fonti  scritte.  Tuttavia,  dato  che  la  tradizione  delle  fiabe  era 
stata  fino  ad  allora  prevalentemente  orale,  riflettendosi  solo  qua  e  1^  in 
modo  sporadico,  in  testi  letterari  di  molteplice  e  diversa  natura,  h  lecito 
domandarci  se  1’ opera  di  Demetrio,  certamente  disponibile  ad 
Alessandria,  potesse  essere  ignorata  dal  grande  poeta-erudito. 

Inducono  a  credere  il  contrario  alcuni  indizi  present!  anzitutto  nei 
Prologhi  delle  due  importanti  raccolte  di  favole  di  eta  imperiale,  quella 

^  In  questo  Giambo  colpisce  il  riferimento  a  puntuali  dementi  fisici  della  regione 
Lidia,  come  il  monte  Tmolo  e  il  fiume  Pattolo.  Vedi,  all’intemo  dell’erodoteo  Logos 
lidio,  i  riferimenti  al  monte  Tmolo  in  Her.  I  84.3  e  93.1  e  al  fiume  Pattolo  in  Her.  V 
101.2.  Sul  fiume  Pattolo  vedi  anche  Callim,  fr.  814  Pfeiffer  {incerti  auctoris). 

H.  Diels,  “Orientalische  Fabeln  in  griechischem  Gewande,”  Internationale 
Wochenschrift  fur  Wissenschaft,  Kunst  und  Technik  4  (1910)  993-1002. 

^^Ebeling  1927,  3ss. 

5^  La  Penna  1964, 24-39. 

5»West  1969, 118-19. 

59  Phaedr.  I  Prol.  2-4;  Babr.  Prol.  9. 
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latina  di  Fedro  e  quella  greca  di  Babrio.  Entrambi  i  favolisti  si 
richiamano  all’autorita  di  Esopo,  le  cui  fiabe  hanno  preso  come 
modello,  in  gran  parte  riscrivendole,  aumentandole  di  numero  e 
soprattutto  mettendole  in  versi.  Essi,  che  certamente  si  basarono  su  una 
raccolta  di  favole  che,  se  non  era  la  stessa  di  Demetrio  doveva 
perlomeno  dipendeme,  ci  presentano  nei  Prologhi  alcuni  dei  temi  pin 
tipici  delle  fiabe  esopiche:  cost  Fedro,  nel  Prologo  del  primo  libro,  dopo 
aver  esordito  con  “Aesopus  auctor  quam  materiam  repperit,  /  hanc  ego 
polivi  versibus  senariis”  (1-2),  conclude  “calumniari  si  quis  autem 
voluerit,  /  quod  arbores  loquantur,  non  tantum  ferae  /  fictis  iocari  nos 
meminerit  fabulis”  (4-6). 

Nel  Prologo  di  Babrio  leggiamo  la  medesima  osservazione,  espressa 
con  maggiori  dettagli:  Babrio  esordisce  dicendo  che  gli  uomini  del  suo 
tempo  stanno  vivendo  nell’eta  del  ferro,  ma  che  precedentemente  c’era 
una  eta  dell’argento  e  prima  ancora  dell’oro  (1-3):  “Nell’eta  dell’oro 
anche  tutti  gli  altri  animali  avevano  una  voce  articolata  e  conoscevano 
le  parole  con  cui  noi  parliamo  I’un  I’altro  e  nel  mezzo  delle  foreste 
c’erano  piazze  del  mercato.  II  pino  e  le  foglie  dell’alloro  chiac- 
chieravano,  chiacchierava — o  Branco — il  pesce  con  la  nave  e  con  il 
navigatore  e  i  passed  conversavano  con  il  contadino  facendosi  capire. 
Tutto  cresceva  dal  terreno  senza  chiederlo  e  c’era  amicizia  tra  uomini  e 
dei.  Tu  potrai  imparare  e  conoscere  che  cosi  andavano  le  cose  dal  saggio 
e  vecchio  Esopo  che  narro  fiabe  nella  libera  musa;^°  adomando  di  fiori 
ognuna  di  queste  in  base  al  mio  ricordo,  porro  per  te  un  favo  stillante  di 
miele,  addolcendo  le  dure  membra  dei  pungenti  giambi  ”  (4-19).^^ 


Cio6  in  prosa.  vedi  la  nota  al  testo  greco  della  nota  61. 

Babrii  Mythiambi  Aesopei,  edd.  M.  J.  Luzzatto  et  A.  La  Penna  (Leipzig  1986) 
Prol.  I: 

r  everi  6iKa{cov  fiv  to  Tipcotov  dv0p(b;ia)v,  /  cb  Bpdyxe  tekvov,  nv  KaA.ouoi  xpucreiTiv, 
/  |j,e0  ’  nv  yeveoOai  (paoiv  dpyupnv  dA,A.Tiv,  /  xpuTi  5  ’  die  ’  autSv  eYeve0  ’  n  (ye)  xuA-KeiTi 
/  pepTixfit;  aiSripn^  pi^a  tKal  yevo(;  xdpovf.  /  enl  xfii;  5e  xp-uong  Kax  xd  Xoind  xwv 
^mcov  /  (pcovTiv  evapOpov  eixe  Kai  Xoyovq  p68ii  •  /  dyopal  5e  touxcov  rioav  ev  peaaig 
uXaig.  /  eXdXei  5e  TxexpTj  kkI  xd  (pdXJla  xfig  nev)icn<;,^  /  £XdA,ei  8e  KixOdg,  B  pdyxe,  vpl 
Kai  vauxTi,  /  axpoi>0oi  5e  ouvexd  Jtpog  yeojpyov  wpiXouv.  /  ExpiJEx’  ek  yng  ndvxa 
PpSev  aixodcrng,  /  Bvnxmv  5’  'UJifjpxe  Kai  0Eeijv  exaipe{r|.  /  Md0oig  dv  ouxio  xaxix’ 
EXOvxa  Ka'i  yvoi-qg  /  ek  xod  aoxpox)  thpwvt  yEpovxog  AicrroTcou^  /  puBoug  (ppdoavxog 
xf|g‘‘  eX,E'u0epT|<;®  IxodoTi*;.  /  »v  vuv  EKaaxov  dvBioag  Ep.fi  pvTjpp  /  peA.iaxayeg  aoi  vou 
x6  KTipiov  0Tiaio,  /  JiiKpibv  xdpPcov  aKX,ripd  K&Xa  0T|A.(iLivag>. 

1.  oiovg  7x<e)p  fipdg  pu0£opEv  Tcpdg  dA,A,TiXoug:  questo  verso  e  riportato  solo  dal  114 
(Papyrus  Bouriant  1  =  P.  Sorbonne  inv.  826,  IV  sec.)  ed  e  omesso  nel  testo  dell’ed. 
Luzzatto-La  Penna;  in  apparato  leggiamo  La  Penna  dubitanter.  Il  verso  e  invece  accolto 
nell’edizione  del  Perry  (T  95)  e  anch’io  I’ho  compreso  nella  mia  traduzione. 
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Sia  Fedro  che  Babrio  affermano  dunque  che  protagonisti  delle  fiabe  di 
Esopo  sono  non  solo  animali,  ma  anche  piante  parlanti.  In  particolare 
Babrio  sembra  avvicinarsi  molto  alia  fiaba  mitologica  che  Callimaco, 
nel  Giambo  II,  attribuisce  a  Esopo.  Ma  i  temi  presentati  da  Babrio  non 
coincidono  esattamente  con  quelli  di  Callimaco,  cosicche  piuttosto  di 
ritenere  che  il  favolista  abbia  come  sua  fonte  esopica  unicamente  i 
Giambi  II  e  IV  del  poeta  di  Cirene,  sembrerebbe  ragionevole  supporre 
che  ci  sia  stata  per  entrambi  una  fonte  comune,  quasi  sicuramente  in 
prosa,  di  cui  forse  facevano  parte,  tra  le  tante  fiabe  di  Esopo,  anche 
quelle  di  carattere  mitologico  e  quelle  con  animali  e  piante  parlanti.*^^ 

Se  cosi  fosse,  non  parrebbe  ingiustificato  identificare  tale  fonte  con  la 
raccolta  di  Demetrio,  nota  forse  non  direttamente,  ma  attraverso  anto- 
logie  di  et^  ellenistica  (la  tesi  che  le  raccolte  di  Babrio  e  di  Fedro  dipen- 
dano,  piu  o  meno  direttamente,  dal  libro  di  Demetrio,  solleva  la 
questione  cruciale  dell’ entity  di  tale  debito  e  soprattutto  il  problema  se 
nel  libro  AiocoTceicov  a  le  favole  fossero  gia  presentate  nella  forma 
tipicamente  ellenistica  dell’antologia,  avulse  da  un  contesto  narrativo; 
su  questo  punto  tomero  tra  breve). 

Un  ulteriore  collegamento  tra  Demetrio  e  Callimaco  mi  sembra 
suggerito  da  due  altre  coincidenze.  1)  Pur  non  essendo  fissi  i  nomi  dei 
sette  saggi  ed  esistendo  al  riguardo  una  tradizione  molto  varia  e  fluida,®^ 
i  nomi  di  Talete,  Biante,  Periandro,  Solone,  Chilone,  Pittaco  e  Cleobulo 
sono  presenti  sia  nella  lista  di  Demetrio  (Stob.  Ill  1,172  =  Demetrius  fr. 


2.  Luzzatto  e  La  Penna  hanno  accolto  la  lezione  di  A  (Cod.  Athous  Mus.  Brit.  Addit. 
22087,  sec.  X).  Nella  traduzione  ho  preferito  la  lezione  di  114  neiJKTi  Kal  xot  (pt)A.X,a  Tnq 
SdipvTiq,  accolta  nelle  edizioni  Immisch  e  Perry. 

3.  Luzzatto-La  Penna  ammettono,  in  apparato,  la  possibilita  di  leggere  la  1.15:  ek  tou 
aocpon  TE  Kttl  yepovToq  e  nella  mia  traduzione  ho  seguito  tale  testo.  Per  le  emendazioni 
di  altri  studiosi,  vedi  App.  alia  linea  15  nella  sudetta  edizione. 

4.  Non  ho  riportato  nel  testo  I’emendazione  di  Luzzatto-La  Penna  che  stampano  ouk  al 
posto  di  xfii;,  correggendo  cosi  la  lezione  dei  codd.  D’altra  parte  lo  stesso  La  Penna,  in 
apparato,  segnala  che  tolerari  posse  lectionem  traditam,  vedi  App.  alia  linea  16, 

5.  eX,EU0epTi5  b  emendazione  del  Crusius,  accolta  da  success! vi  editor!,  quali  il  Perry  e 
Luzzatto-La  Penna.  Il  cod.  A  ha  EA.eu0£pa(;,  emendate  dallo  Schneidewin  in 
7iaX,aixepa(;.  Il  Crusius,  Babrii  Fabulae  Aesopeae  (Lipsiae  1897)  10  in  App.  alia  linea 
16  giustamente  interpreta  E^EnOepa  in  riferimento  alia  oratione  libera.  Le.  soluta. 

Holzberg  1993, 57.  Forse  piu  direttamente  condizionata  dai  Giambi  di  Callimaco 
potrebbe  essere  la  scelta  metrica  di  Babrio,  che  era  consapevole  di  volgere  in  metro 
dei  test!  originariamente  scritti  in  prosa. 

Important!  Barkowski,  s.v.  “Sieben  Weisen,”  RE  Zweite  Reihe  II  [1923],  coll. 
2242-64  e  B.  Snell,  Leben  und  Meinungen  der  Sieben  Weisen  (Miinchen  1938). 
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87  SOD),  sia  in  Callimaco,  nella  leggenda  della  coppa  di  Baticle  del 
Giambo  I  (il  testo  del  papiro  h  corrotto,  ma  i  nomi  dei  sapienti  sono  dati 
dalla  Dieg.  VI,  vedi  fr.  191  Pfeiffer),  sia  in  Plutarco  nel  La  E  di  Delfi  e 
nel  Convivio  dei  Sette  Sapienti  (nella  prima  opera  Periandro  e 
annoverato  tra  i  sapienti,  anche  se  criticato  per  la  sua  tirannide,  nella 
seconda  e  sostituito  da  Anacarsi,  evidentemente  a  causa  deU’ostilita 
dell’autore  per  tale  istituto  politico).^  2)  Lo  stesso  Plutarco,  sempre  nel 
Convivio  dei  Sette  Sapienti,  presenta  Esopo  partecipe  al  banchetto  dei 
saggi  come  inviato  del  re  Creso  di  Lidia  e  da  parte  sua  anche  Callimaco 
chiama  Esopo  “Lidico.” 

Conclusion!  sulla  tradizione  della  fiaba 
e  la  raccolta  di  Demetrio 

La  tradizione  della  favola  anteriormente  aH’AiacoTceicov  a'  di 
Demetrio  sembra  essere  stata  vivace  e  varia.  Le  fiabe  furono  un 
elemento  importante  nella  vita  sia  privata  che  civile  e  certamente 
dovevano  essere,  gia  dall’eta  antica,  uno  stmmento  di  educazione  del 
bambino  e  del  giovane.^^  Uno  stesso  racconto  poteva  avere  molteplici 

^  Nel  Convivio  di  Plutarco  i  sette  saggi  sono  rappresentati  da  Solone,  Biante,  Talete, 
Anacarsi,  Cleobulo,  Pittaco  e  Chilone. 

I  nomi  dei  sette  sapienti  non  sono  fissi:  la  tradizione  al  riguardo  h  assai  varia. 
Ermippo  Callimacheo  ne  ricordava  17  possibili  (DL 1 42). 

Colpisce  dunque  che  la  lista  di  Plutarco  coincida  con  quella  di  Demetrio,  con 
I’eccezione  del  tiranno  Periandro,  sostituito  dallo  scita  Anacarsi.  Nel  Convivio  Periandro 
h  solo  ospite  del  banchetto  ed  h  tenuto  distinto  dai  sapienti.  In  un  dialogo  delP opera 
Talete  dice  di  Periandro  che  “6  colpito  dalla  tirannia  come  da  un  male  ereditario”  e  che 
^  solo  la  frequentazione  dei  saggi  a  tenerlo  sulla  retta  via  (§2  147C).  Suppongo  che 
dietro  alia  lista  dei  sette  sapienti  del  Convivio  ci  possa  essere  I’autorevole  tradizione  di 
Demetrio,  “corretta”  in  senso  antitirannico  forse  da  Plutarco  stesso,  che  anche  nel 
trattato  La  E di  Delfi  §3  385D-E  nomina  gli  stessi  sette  sapienti  della  lista  di  Demetrio, 
in  questo  caso  senza  sostituzioni,  ma  con  parole  di  critica  verso  Cleobulo  e  Periandro, 
a  suo  giudizio  “rei”  di  essere  stati  tiranni  e  di  essersi  conquistati  la  fama  di  saggi  solo 
con  la  forza  e  con  le  amicizie. 

II  nome  di  Anacarsi  compare  nella  lista  dei  diciassette  savi  di  Ermippo  Callimacheo 
e  in  quella  di  Ippoboto  in  compagnia  di  Orfeo,  Lino,  Solone,  Periandro,  Cleobulo, 
Misone,  Talete,  Biante,  Pittaco,  Epicarmo  e  Pitagora  (DL  1 42).  Su  Anacarsi,  vedi  DL 
I  101-5. 

Sono  testimoni  dell’uso  scolastico  alcuni  papiri  del  Il-I  saec.  a.C.:  vedi  W.  A. 
Oldfather,  “An  Aesopic  Fable,”  in  Schoolboy’s  Exercise  in  Aegyptus  10  (1929)  255- 
56;  S.  Daris,  “Esercizio  scolastico  (favole  esopiche),”  Aegyptus  52  (1972)  91-96  e 
“Parodia  epica  e  favola  animalesca,”  Aevum  Antiquum  4  (1991)  163-80.  Per  testi 
d’epoca  pih  recente,  vedi  G.  Zalateo,  “Papiri  scolastici,”  Aegyp/uj:  41  (1961)  160-235, 
nrr.  175,  185,  195,  208,  254  e  359.  Plut.  De  Aud.  poet.  14  E  9  parla  dell’ importante 
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vie  di  trasmissione:  oltre  a  godere  di  una  diffusa  tradizione  orale,  le 
favole  entrarono  anche  nella  letteratura,  senza  identificarsi  pero  con 
nessuna  forma  letteraria  definita. 


Fra  i  generi  letterari  che  dall’et^  arcaica  accolsero  le  favole,  un  filone 
importante  sembra  essere  stato  quello  in  prosa.  Gli  antichi  Logoi 
etnografici  e  le  storie  local!  della  Ionia  forse  ne  contenevano  un  certo 
numero  narrate  da  determinati  personaggi  in  certe  circostanze.  Dionigi 
di  Alicamasso  nel  De  Thuc.  5.2-3,  dopo  aver  enumerate  i  nomi  dei  piu 
antichi  logografi,  ricorda  che  essi  sceglievano  e  trattavano  i  loro 
argomenti  in  modo  molto  simile,  sia  che  parlassero  di  Greci  che  di 
barbari:  non  collegavano  tra  loro  i  racconti,  ma  li  tenevano  distinti  per 
popoli  e  citt^,  presentandoli  in  opere  separate.  II  loro  unico  scope  era 
questo:  far  conoscere  a  tutti,  prendendole  come  erano,  senza  aggiungere 
ne  togliere  nulla,  le  memorie  conservate  presso  la  gente  del  luogo, 
distinte  per  popolo  e  per  citt^,  oppure  giacenti  nei  templi  e  nei  luoghi 
profani.  In  queste  memorie  c’ erano  anche  alcuni  racconti  a  cui  da  molto 
tempo  si  credeva  e  alcune  peripezie  spettacolari  che  al  tempo  di  Dionigi 
di  Alicamasso  sembravano  sciocche.^® 

Questa  testimonianza  sulla  tradizione  logografica  ed  etnografica  puo 
essere  fmttuosamente  collegata  con  un  passo  di  Teone  che,  oltre  a 
Esopo,  il  migliore  dei  favolisti,  ricorda  anche  il  nome  di  altri  personaggi 
meno  noti,  ma  che  narrarono  fiabe:  egli  ce  li  presenta  in  ogni  caso  con  il 
nome  accompagnato  daXV  ethnos.  Scrive:  “(Le  fiabe)  vengono  chiamate 
esopiche  in  modo  generale,  non  perche  Esopo  sia  stato  il  primo 
inventore  delle  favole  (sembrano  infatti  conoscerle  anche  Omero, 


Archiloco  e  altri  piu  vecchi  di  lui  e  invero  vengono  ricordati  come 
favolisti  anche  Connis  di  Cilicia,  Turos  il  sibarita  e  Cybisso  di  Libia), 


ruolo  delle  favole  nel  curriculum  educativo  del  suo  tempo.  Nei  Progymnasmata  di  et& 
imperiale un  capitolo  sul  pu6o(;  apre  in  genere  la  trattazione:  Hermog.,  Progymn.^l  in 
Spengel,  Rh.Gr.  II,  pp.  3-4;  Aphth.,  Progymn.^l  in  Spengel,  Rh.Gr.  II,  p.  21;  Theon, 
Progymn.%3  in  Spengel,  Rh.Gr.  II,  pp.  72-78;  Nicol.,  Progymn.%\  in  Spengel,  Rh.Gr. 


Ill,  pp.  451-55. 

^  D.H.  De  Thuc.  VII.5.2  ; ...  aXXk  Kax’  e0vTi  Kal  Kata  7t6A,ei(;  Siaipouvteq  Kal 
Xoop'u;  dXXnXtov  eKipepovteq,  eva  Kal  tov  autov  (puXdTtovTe<;  okojiov,  oaai  Sieam- 


^ovto  napd  toic;  eTcixcopiou;  pvfjpai  Katd  eOvri  te  Kal  Kaxd  n6X.ei(;,  (n)  ei  x  ’  ev  lepoiq 


ei  x’  ev  pepfiA.oi(;  d7ioKE{|i.evai  ypa^ai,  xauxa<;  ei^  xfiv  Koivfiv  djtdvxtov  yvSoiv 
E^eveyKeiv,  oia(;  napeXapov,  pfixe  7tpoaxi0^XE(;  auxaii;  xi  piixe  d<paipouvxe5  *  ev 
al(;  Kal  puSoi  xiveq  evnoav  dno  xou  koXXou  JiETiiaxeupevoi  xpovou  Kal  ©eaxpiKai 
xivEi;  neputexeiai  jtoXi)  x6  f|X{0iov  ex£tv  xoiq  vov  SoKouaai  (ed.  G.  Aujac  [Paris  1991  ]). 
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ma  per  il  fatto  che  Esopo  le  uso  con  maggior  abbondanza  e  destrezza.”^’ 
Le  ricorrenti  testimonianze  delle  fiabe  di  Esopo,  sempre  legate  a  episodi 
della  sua  vita,  i  riferimenti  a  favole  narrate  da  altri  personaggi  in  precise 
occasion!  (Giro  in  Her.  1 141  o  Stesicoro  in  Arist.  Rhet.  1393bl0-22),  la 
caratteristica  indicazione  deU’origine  etnica  di  una  fiaba  e  del  suo 
narratore  (oltre  agli  esempi  di  Teone,  vedi  supra  i  casi  presentati  al  §4) 
inducono  a  sospettare  che  proprio  la  storiografia,  specie  attraverso  i 
Logoi  etnografici,  abbia  rappresentato  un  significative  canale  di 
divulgazione  delle  fiabe  scritte  in  prosa.  “Since  the  tradition  of  public 
lectures  given  by  Herodotus  and  Hippias  of  Elis  is  so  well  founded,  it  is 
sometimes  taken  for  granted  that  the  Ionian  logographers  also  gained 
fame  and  wealth  by  lectures  on  historical  subjects,  and  wandered  from 
city  to  city  like  sophists”:^®  pare  dunque  che  episodi  della  vita  di  Esopo 
potessero  essere  entrati  in  alcuni  di  quest!  Logoi  e  tale  interpretazione 
tra  I’altro  puo  spiegare  il  fatto  che  sull’eGvoq  di  Esopo  esistano 
tradizioni  different!  (T  4—7  Perry). 

Credo  che  nella  letteratura  greca,  prima  di  Demetrio,  sia  possibile 
cogliere  testimonianze  di  una  circolazione  scritta  di  episodi  della  vita  di 
Esopo  unit!  alia  narrazione  di  favole,  ma  non  di  un  suo  pioq 
monografico.^^  Le  parole  ou5’  AiacoTtov  jteTtdxrjKaq  di  Aristoph.  Aves 
471-72,  difficili  da  interpretare,  sembrano  un  elemento  troppo  debole  a 
sostegno  di  questa  seconda  ipotesi. 

M.  West  sospetta  che  la  Vita  di  Esopo  potesse  esser  stata  composta 
nella  citta  di  Samo  nel  V  sec.  a.C.™  e  M.  Adrados  sostiene  che  proprio  a 
Samo  la  leggenda  di  Esopo  abbia  potuto  combinarsi  con  quella  di 
Akicharos:^'  entrambi  gli  studios!  presuppongono  che  nel  V  sec.  a.C. 
potesse  gia  essersi  formato  il  libro  con  la  leggenda  biografica  di  Esopo  a 
cornice  delle  sue  favole,  forse  gia  strutturato  sulla  base  del  model  lo 


Thton,  Progymn.  §3  Spengel,/?/r.Gr.,II  p.  73, 14-21:  AiocbixeioiSeovopd^ovTai 
d)(;  ETtlKav,  ovx  OTi  AtacoTcoi;  npmTO(;  eupexTi^  puGcov  eyeveto  ("Opriptx;  ydp  ^al 
'HaioSot;  Kai  ’Apx{A,oxo(;  Kai  dA,A,oi  tivEc;  TipEaPutspoi  yzyovoxEq  avxov  (paivovxai 
ETtiCTidpEvoi,  Kttl  Sh  Kai  Kovvk;  6  KiX.1^,  Kai  ©oupoi;  6  Z\)3ap{Tn<^,  K:ai  Kupiacof;  ek 
Aipup^,  pvr|povEuovxaii)Jc6  xivcov  dx;  puGoicoioi),  dA,k’  oxi  Aiawjcoi;  auxoiq  pdA.^ov 
KaxttKopox;  Kai  6e^ic5(;  exp^oocxo. 

Pearsons,  Early  Ionian  Historians  (Oxford  1939  =  Westport,  CT  1975)  8. 

®^Cosi  riconosce  anche  Holzberg  1993,  25. 

™  West  1984, 119-28  e  la  discussione  seguente  (129-36). 

M.  Adrados  nella  discussione  dell’ intervento  di  West  citato  nella  nota  precedente, 
a  pagina  130. 
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orientale.^^  La  tesi  e  interessante,  ma  rimane  nel  campo  delle  ipotesi, 
mancandone  le  prove. 

Cercando  dunque  un  altro  possibile  contesto  nel  quale  la  tradizione 
del  saggio  orientale  Akicharos  avrebbe  potuto  incontrarsi  con  i  racconti 
su  Esopo,  non  si  puo  non  pensare  proprio  alia  scuola  peripatetica,  dove 
era  vivo  I’interesse  per  la  tradizione  sapienziale,  per  i  pioi  dei 
personaggi  politici  e  letterari,  per  il  mondo  animale  (considerate  anche 
dal  punto  di  vista  fisiognomico  e  in  rapporto  alle  fiabe);  soprattutto 
sappiamo  che  Teofrasto  compose  una  versione  greca  <\q\V  Akicharos. 

E’  certamente  significative  il  fatto  che  Teofrasto,  amico-maestro  di 
Demetrio,  scrisse  tre  libri  di  pioi  (flepl  picov  a'  P'  DL  V  42  =  436  nr. 
16  FHS&G),  che  il  suo  successore  Stratone  fu  autore  di  un  Ilepl  picov 
(DL  V  59  =  Straton  fr.  18  Wehrli)  e  che  Clearco  di  Soli,  allievo  di 
Aristotele  e  piu  giovane  contemporaneo  di  Demetrio,  scrisse  a  sua  volta 
almeno  otto  libri  di  Vite  (cfr.  Clearchus,  frr.  37-62  Wehrli).  Demetrio 
stesso  nei  suoi  scritti  filologici  ricercb  le  notizie  biografiche  dei  poeti 
che  stava  studiando,  come  ben  testimonia  il  fr.  144  SOD.^^  L’interesse 
per  il  filone  della  sapienza  antica  e  per  le  figure  dei  sapienti  t 
testimoniato  in  Teofrasto  dai  titoli  di  alcune  opere:  oltre  aU”AK{xapO(; 
a  (DL  V  50  =  727  nr.  13  FHS&G),  egli  fii  autore  di  un  IlEpi  ao(pc5v  a 
(DL  V  48  =  727  nr.  12  FHS&G),  di  un  Hepl  yvcbpiiq  a  (DL  V  46  =  666 
nr.  7  FHS&G)  e  di  un  Hepi  itapoipicov  a'  (DL  V  48  =  727  nr.  14 
FHS&G).  Teofrasto  narro  la  leggenda  del  tripode  destinato  all’uomo  piu 
sapiente,  ma  che  nessuno  dei  sette  savi  voile  trattenere  presso  di  se, 
facendolo  passare  di  mano  I’uno  all’ altro:  il  tripode  parti  da  Biante, 
passo  poi  in  mano  a  Talete  e,  alia  fine  del  giro,  una  volta  ritomato  al 
primo,  venne  mandato  a  Delfi  (Plut.  Solon  4.7  =  nr.  583  FHS&G). 
Plutarco  aggiunge  la  notizia  che,  diversamente  da  Teofrasto,  ci  fu  chi,  al 

Tuttavia  West  (1984, 120)  scrive  che  “This  does  not  necessarly  mean  that  when¬ 
ever  someone  refers  to  an  Aesopic  fable  in  the  fifth-century  Athens  he  is  quoting  from 
an  established  account  of  Aesop’s  life.”  Il  West  riconosce  infatti  che  i  riferimenti  letterari, 
soprattutto  di  Aristofane,  alludono  a  una  plurality  di  Xoyoi  esopici.  Questo  punto, 
ammesso  dallo  stesso  West,  mi  sembra  togliere  forza  alia  tesi  di  una  biografia  gi^ 
formata  e  strutturata  come  genere  letterario  nel  V  sec.  a.C.  e  a  noi  testimoniata  da 
Aristofane. 

Perry  1962,  303:  “In  a  fragment  of  his  lost  book.  On  Odyssey  1-4,  which  is 
quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Odyssey  3.267  and  by  Eustathius,  Demetrius  sketches  the 
biography  of  the  earliest  poets,  deduced  with  Peripatetic  precision  from  what  had  been 
said  about  them  incidentally  in  Homer  and  other  early  poets,  or  to  some  extent,  per¬ 
haps,  by  logographers  before  his  time  rationalizing  on  the  same  basis.” 
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posto  del  tripode,  parlo  di  una  (pidA,Ti  inviata  ai  sapienti  da  Creso  o 
anche  di  un  Ttoxfipiov  fatto  circolare  da  Baticle:’*^  e  certamente 
significative  che  nel  Giambo  I  di  Callimaco  sia  narrata  proprio 
quest’ ultima  versione  della  leggenda.  Ancor  piu  significativa,  forse,  la 
coincidenza  che  i  saggi  scelti  da  Callimaco  siano  esattamente  i 
medesimi  che  Demetrio  seleziono  per  i  suoi  ’ATcoepOeypata  twv  ETixd 
aocpwv  (Stobaeus  Anth.  Ill  1.172  =  fr.  87  SOD),  opera  che,  assieme  al 
Xpeicov  a"  (DL  V  81  =  fr.  1  SOD),  documenta  I’interesse  del  Falereo 
per  la  letteratura  legata  alle  figure  dei  Sapienti.  Anche  Clearco  di  Soli 
scrisse  sui  Proverbi  (Ilapoipiai,  Clearchus,  frr.  63-83  Wehrli), 
intervenendo  a  sua  volta  sulla  leggenda  del  bicchiere  passato  di  mano 
tra  i  sapienti.^^ 

Aristotele  scrisse  un  libro  di  flapoipiai  (DL  V  26)  e  si  e  gia 
considerate  il  passo  della  Retorica  in  cui  college  le  favole  alle  yvSpai 
{Rhet.  1394b-1395a). 

La  concentrazione  di  questi  interessi  all’ interne  della  scuola 
Peripatetica  ci  presenta  dunque  un  ambito  nel  quale,  tra  IV  e  HI  secolo 
a.C.,  la  figura  del  favolista  Esopo  poteva  venire  facilmente  connessa 
alia  tradizione  dei  Sapienti  in  un  libro  che  aveva  come  probabile 
modello  orientale  VAkicharos  divulgate  in  greco  da  Teofrasto  (opera 
che  sembra  esser  stata  disponibile  nella  Biblioteca  di  Alessandria’*^). 

Per  spiegare  il  libro  AioojTteitov  a'  di  Demetrio  non  e  sufficiente 
considerare  il  clima  culturale  del  Peripato:  come  gia  dissi,  fondamentale 
h  la  sua  presenza  ad  Alessandria.  L’uso  della  favola  da  parte  di 
Callimaco  rivela  non  solo  la  simpatia  del  poeta,  fautore  della  ^eTcxoxTiq, 
per  questo  genere  di  racconti,  ma  anche  I’ingresso  nella  sua  poesia  di 


Sulla  complessa  tradizione  del  tripode  o  della  coppa  passata  di  mano  ai  sapienti, 
vedi  I’importante  sintesi  di  Barkowski  1923,  2248-51. 

Secondo  la  testimonianza  di  DL  I  30  Clearco  di  Soli  scrisse  che  una  (piaXii  fu 
consegnata  da  Creso  a  Pittaco,  iniziando  cosi  il  giro  tra  le  mani  dei  sapienti  (Clearchus, 
fr.  70  Wehrli). 

Nella  lunga  lista  di  opere  teofrastee  tramandata  da  DL  V  42-50  furono  riconosciuti 
da  H.  Usener  {Analecta  Theophrastea,  Diss.  Lipsiae  1858  =  Kleine  Schriften  I  [Leipzig 
and  Berlin  1912]  50-87)  quattro  cataloghi:  i  primi  due  e  il  quarto  sono  redatti  in  ordine 
alfabetico,  mentre  non  b  riconoscibile  nessun  criterio  nell’elenco  delle  opere  del  terzo 
gruppo.  Il  titolo  ’Axixapoq  b  collocate,  in  ordine  alfabetico,  nel  quarto  catalogo  (DL  V 
50  =  1.273  e  727.13  FHS&G).  L’Usener  dimostrb  che  I’ordine  alfabetico  di  questi 
cataloghi  risale  ai  sistemi  di  catalogazione  della  Biblioteca  di  Alessandria  e,  per 
restringere  il  cerchio,  al  lavoro  di  Ermippo,  detto  “Callimacheo”  in  quanto  allievo  di 
Callimaco  (69-70). 
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una  tradizione  lidia  su  Esopo,  prima  sconosciuta,  ma  che  si  ritrova  poi 
anche  in  successive  tradizioni  (vedi  T  1,  3, 7,  35, 36  Perry). 

Non  si  pu6  escludere  che  Demetrio  abbia  avuto  un  certo  ruolo  nel 
recupero  del  filone  storiografico  o  leggendario  che  connetteva  Esopo 
alia  Lidia,  a  Creso  e  alia  leggenda  dei  sette  sapienti.  Proprio  ad 
Alessandria  si  ebbe  un  forte  afflusso  di  libri  di  antichi  logografi  della 
Ionia,  non  attraverso  Atene,  ma  “by  a  direct  route”  6  probabile  che 
fosse  arrivata  anche  una  storia  della  Lidia  contenente  episodi  che 
legavano  Creso  al  favolista  Esopo  e  forse  anche  ad  alcuni  dei  sapienti 
del  VI  secolo. 

Pensando  all’ opera  sulle  favole  di  Demetrio  si  parla  sempre  di 
“raccolta,”  riprendendo  il  termine  auvaycoyri  usato  da  Diogene  Laerzio, 
ma  assente  nei  titoli  della  lista  delle  sue  opere. 

In  verita  mi  sembra  che  1’ AiocoTieicov  a'  di  Demetrio  potesse  si  essere 
il  frutto  di  un’accurata  ricerca  e  una  raccolta  di  materiali  dispersi,  ma 
che  forse  non  sia  corretto  credere  che  con  il  termine  ouvaYcoyn  Diogene 
Laerzio  abbia  voluto  descrivere  una  sorta  di  antologia,  intesa  come 
insieme  di  testi  avulsi  da  una  loro  comice  narrativa  e  presentati  in  una 
forma  simile  a  quella  della  raccolta  di  favole  del  Papiro  Rylands  del  I 
sec.  d.C.^*  (nel  quale  il  Perry  riconobbe  un  testimone  della  perduta  opera 
di  Demetrio’^)  o  delle  collezioni  di  Babrio  e  di  Fedro;  in  genere,  invece, 
si  ritiene  che  Demetrio  abbia  composto  la  prima  antologia  di  favole, 
prototipo  delle  piii  tarde  sillogi.^® 

Per  quanto  conosco,  mi  e  difficile  trovare  gia  in  una  delle  opere  dei 
Peripatetici  del  IV-III  secolo  la  forma  dell’ antologia  letteraria, 
intendendo  come  tale  una  collezione  di  testi  “scelti”  ed  estrapolati  dal 
proprio  contesto  originario:  un’ opera  del  genere  mi  pare  essere  piuttosto 
un  prodotto  che  nasce  dall’eradizione  ellenistica  (cfr.  e.g.,  i  frammenti 

Pearson  1 939,  9, 

C.  H.  Roberts,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Papyri  in  the  John  Rylands 
Library  (Manchester  1938)  III,  119-28,  nr.  493. 

E.  Perry,  “The  Origin  of  the  Epimythium,”  TAPA  71  (1940)  391-419;  Id. 
1962;  Id,  “Fable,”  Stadium  Generale  12  (1959)  30;  Id.  1965,  Introduction,  LXXXIV  e 
nota  2. 

**^01tre  al  Perry  {supra  nota  79),  v.  anche  F.  R.  Adrados,  “Les  collections  de  fables 
^  I’dpoque  helldnistique  et  romaine  in  A  A.V  V.  1984, 165  e  Discussion,  191-92,  e  Id. 
Historia  de  la  fdbula  greco-latina,  1:425-26  (qui  Adrados  applica  il  termine  “antologia” 
a  testi  ellenistici  di  varia  natura,  spogliando  cosi  il  termine  dell’accezione  che  gli  b 
propria).  M.  West,  nella  discussione  delTintervento  di  Adrados  in  A  A.V  V.  (1984, 
192)  afferma,  a  proposito  delT opera  di  Demetrio:  “His  ouvaYtoyfi  seems  to  have  been 
a  pioneering  entrerprise,  and  subsequent  Hellenistic  collections  are  likely  to  have  been 
inspired  by  it  and  indebted  to  it.” 
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papiracei  nrr.  1569, 1572, 1575, 1593, 1594, 1612, 1613  Pack^).  Penso  a 
opere  di  Aristotele,  Teofrasto,  Stratone,  Demetrio  e  Clearco,  per  quel 
che  le  possiamo  conoscere.  Mi  sembra  che  costoro  abbiano  avuto  il 
criterio  di  cercare,  raccogliere  e  classificare  sempre  con  otKpipeia 
documenti  o  materiali  di  natura  scientifica,  antiquaria,  dottrinale  o 
storico-letteraria,  inserendoli  poi  nel  contesto  di  propri  ragionamenti  o 
discorsi,  spesso  critici. 

Potrebbero  forse  essere  considerate  eccezioni  il  libro  aristotelico 
Ai6aaKaA,iai  (Aristoteles,  nr.  137  Gigon),  i  Nopcov  KaTot  atoixeiov  k5' 
(DL  V  44  =  589  nr.  17a  FHS&G)  o  i  XapaKxfipeq  di  Teofrasto:  si  tratta 
infatti  di  opere  con  testi  presentati  secondo  un  certo  ordine  al  di  fuori  di 
una  cornice  discorsiva;  tuttavia  la  natura  e  soprattutto  i  contenuti  di 
queste  opere  e  molto  diversa  da  quella  di  un’antologia  di  testi  letterari  e 
di  favole.  Nei  primi  due  casi  si  tratta  delPesposizione  dei  dati  di  una 
ricerca  antiquaria,  nel  terzo  caso  di  una  catalogazione  di  tipologie  di 
difetti  umani,  distinti  in  base  a  lievissime  sfumature  (forse  in  base  al 
criterio  classificatorio  kotoc  paA.A,ov  Kal  fittov).*^  I  frammenti  delle 
bripuYopicov  TE  Kal  TtpeaPeiwv  auvaycoYal  di  Demetrio  (DL  V  80; 
Demetrius,  frr.  1,  2,  80,  82A-B,  83,  84,  85  SOD)  non  permettono  di 
affermare  che  fossero  raccolte  di  materiali  presentati  senza  una  cornice 
discorsiva. 

Non  mi  sembra  dunque  che  ci  sia  evidenza  sufficiente  per  credere  che 
I’AiacoTiEicov  a  di  Demetrio  fosse,  come  voleva  il  Perry,  un  nudo  e 
crudo  “repertory  of  literary  raw  materials  for  the  use  of  writers  and 
speakers,”*^  ne  che  possa  essere  corretto  chiamarla  “antologia.”*^ 

Mi  pare  che  le  raccolte  antologiche  di  fiabe  del  tipo  testimoniato  dal 
Pap.  Ryl.  del  I  sec.  d.C.  possano  essere  testimoni  della  fortuna  delle 
favole  in  eta  ellenistica:  e  probabile  che  in  quest’  epoca  siano  avvenute 
le  prime  estrapolazioni  di  favole  daila  raccolta  di  Demetrio,  per  un  uso 
scolastico*'*  e  retorico.*^ 


Sulla  originaria  natura  dei  Caratteri,  forse  ora  difficilmente  riconoscibile  a  causa 
delle  vicende  del  testo  in  et^  tardo-antica  e  medioevale,  vedi  E.  Matelli,  “Conservazione 
e  selezione  dei  testi  teofrastei  in  et&  tardo-antica;  il  caso  dei  Caratteri,”  in  Esegesi, 
Parafrasi  e  compilazione  in  eta  tardo-antica,  Atti  del  Terzo  Convegno  dell’ associazi one 
di  Studi  Tardoantichi,  273-85. 

Perry  1965,  Introduction  LXXXV  nota  2. 

^^Adrados  1984, 425-26. 

Vedi  supra  nota  65. 

Questa  b  Topinione  del  primo  editore  del  Pap.  Ryl.,  C.  H.  Roberts  1938,  III,  nr. 
493,  p.  121. 
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Sembrerebbe  cosi  forse  piu  realistico  pensare  che  la  raccolta  di 
Demetrio,  composta  probabilmente  negli  anni  del  suo  soggiomo  ad 
Alessandria  (quindi  circa  nel  primo  decennio  del  III  sec.  a.C.), 
presentasse,  secondo  la  tradizione,  un  certo  numero  di  fiabe  inserite  in 
un  proprio  contesto:  non  doveva  certamente  mancare,  nella 
presentazione  dei  testi,  un  metodo  critico  e  una  ricerca  antiquaria  tipici 
del  Peripato  e  della  nuova  civilta  alessandrina  (e  forse  riflessi  anche  in 
un  pioq  di  Esopo). 

II  titolo  Aiacoxceicov  a  rivela  che  Demetrio  voile  definire  le  sue  fiabe 
proprio  in  riferimento  alia  figura  di  Esopo  e  non  agli  altri  rami  della 
tradizione  favolistica.  Per  quanto  riguarda  le  dimension!  del  libro, 
vorrei  ricordare  le  problematiche  parole  con  cui  Diogene  Laerzio  intro¬ 
duce  I’elenco  delle  opere  del  Falereo:  7iA-ii0ei  be  PiPA<{o)v  Kal  dpi0p^ 
otixcov  a%e56v  ocTiavTai;  7capeXfiA,aKe  xotx;  Ka0’  autov  IlEpi- 
TtaxriTiKofx;.  Cost  b  probabile  che  la  raccolta  di  fiabe  di  Demetrio  fosse 
un  libro  di  ampia  consistenza,  pur  non  contenendo  forse  un  gran  numero 
di  favole  (tra  50  e  100  secondo  Perry Quasi  sicuramente  nel  proporre 
le  fiabe  di  Esopo  ed  esopiche  egli  “riscrisse”  in  prosa  tutti  i  testi  delle 
sue  fonti,  uniformandone  lo  stile.®’  Ma  forse  la  sua  raccolta 


comprendeva  un  materiale  anche  piu  ricco. 

Come  dissi  all’inizio,  il  titolo  AiacoTievcov  a  e  non  AiocoTtou  Xoycov  a 
puo  farci  sospettare  che  la  raccolta  di  favole  di  Demetrio  contenesse  non 
solo  favole  “di  Esopo,”  ma  anche  favole  “esopiche,”  cioe  liberamente 
costruite  su  alcuni  modelli  del  favolista  del  VI  secolo.  Se  cosi  fu,  mi 


sembra  che  nella  sua  raccolta  Demetrio  colse  in  modo  preciso  la  natura 
della  favola  e  in  particolare  della  favola  esopica. 

Esopo  infatti  per  lo  piu  non  aveva  “inventato”  fiabe,  ma  raccontato 
con  particolare  verve  racconti  piu  antichi,  adattandoli  a  nuove 
situazioni.®®  Che  le  favole  fossero  dei  testi  “aperti”  lo  aveva  teorizzato 


Perry  1962,  334;  Adrados  1984,  421-508;  Ndjgaarg  nella  Discussione 
dell’intervento  di  Adrados  in  A  A.V  V.  1984,  190.  TUttavia  del  numero  effettivo  di 
favole  non  sappiamo  nulla. 

I  favolisti  di  et<i  imperiale  si  vantarono  di  mettere  in  versi  la  musa  pedestre  di 
Esopo  ed  b  dunque  verosimile  e  generalmente  riconosciuto  che  anche  la  raccolta  di 
Demetrio  presentasse  i  testi  delle  favole  in  prosa.  Per  lo  stile  dell’ opera,  v.  Perry  1 962, 
343SS. 

Per  il  metodo  aristotelico  di  “riscrittura”  dei  testi  delle  sue  fonti,  vedi  le  parole  di 
Gigon  1987,  389  nell’introduzione  del  nr.  77  (Texvav  (ruvaycoyri  a  P'). 

AiCTconoi;  a’UTOi(;  paXXov  KaTaK6pco(;  Kai  5e^ia><;  expiiaato  (Theon,  Progymn. 
§3,  Spengel  II,  Rh.Gr.,  p.  73,  20-21).  Per  una  citazione  piu  completa  del  passo  vedi 
supra  nota  67. 
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Aristotele  nella  sua  Retorica,  ma  h  sopratmtto  la  storia  della  fiaba  a 
dimostrarlo.^^Nei  versi  652-54  degli  Uccelli,  Aristofane  cita  il  racconto 
della  volpe  e  dell’aquila^®  introducendolo  come  una  delle  fa  vole  di' 
Esopo  (6  pa  vov  dx;  ev  Aiacottoo  A^yoiq ...;)  e  lo  scolio  al  passo  nota  che 
le  fiabe  vengono  correttamente  (aa(pc5<;)  attribuite  ad  Esopo,  anche 
questa  che  pure  era  gia  stata  raccontata  da  Archiloco,  piu  vecchio  di 
Esopo.^‘  Analogo  e  il  caso  della  fiaba  dello  scarabeo  e  dell’aquila  che 
Aristofane  attribuisce  a  Esopo  in  risposta  ad  un’ingiusta  accusa,  ma  che 
noi  sappiamo  esser  gih  stata  raccontata  nei  giambi  di  Semonide.^^ 

L’interesse  prioritario  della  raccolta  di  Demetrio  era  certamente  di 
recuperare  quel  patrimonio  di  favole  e  di  sapienza  che,  pur  disperse  e 
fluido,  era  legato  alia  figura  di  Esopo  e  i  casi  della  sua  vita;  ma  non 
escludo  che,  proprio  in  coerenza  con  la  tradizione  aperta  della  fiaba,  egli 
potesse  aveme  dimostrato  la  vitalita  accogliendo  anche  materiali  di 
“fresca”  composizione.^^ 

Mi  sembra  di  poter  ipotizzare  che  il  libro  AiacoTteicov  a'  potesse 
contenere  al  tempo  stesso  element!  tradizionali  ed  element!  di  novit^ 
rispetto  al  passato:  cost  se  da  una  parte  penso  che  le  fiabe  di  Esopo  non 
fossero  disgiunte  dal  contesto  biografico  che  le  avevano  originate, 
credo  anche  che  Demetrio  possa  talora  aver  aggiunto  al  racconto  delle 
favole  anche  una  spiegazione  del  loro  significato  (aprendo  in  un  certo 
senso  la  strada  ai  successivi  promythia  ed  epimythia  che  caratterizzano 
la  presentazione  delle  fiabe  avulse  dal  proprio  contesto  nelle  successive 
antologie).  Tale  necessita  di  spiegare  e  razionalizzare  i  contenuti 
metaforici  di  un  testo  mi  sembra  coerente  con  I’educazione  filosofica  di 
Demetrio. Vorrei  citare  a  sostegno  di  questa  ipotesi  un  frammento 


“Favole  esopiche”  sono  create  da  Socrate  (Plato  Phaedo  60c;  Kai  poi  Sokei, 
ecpn.  ei  evevoncjEv  ama  Aiatonot;,  ptiOov  av  auvOeivai  mi; ...),  dall’oratore  Demade 
(Fr.  XXII  De  Falco)  e  forse  anche  di  Demostene  (Ps.  Plut.  Vitae  X  or.  848A).  Cfr. 
anche  Aristofane,  Vesp.  1 258-60;  (...  r\  Xoyov  eXz^aq  avxbc;  doxeiov  xiva,  /  AiotoniKov 
yeA-oiov  t\  ZuPapniKov,  /  mv  epaOeq  ev  x5>  anpnioaico). 

Cfr.  F  1  Perry. 

Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Aves  651  (Diibner);  "Ori  oa(pw<;  dvETiOeaav  AiawTi^  xon^ 
X-oyoix;,  Ka'i  tootov  tov  mpd  ’ApxiAoxq)  A-eyopevov,  Kaixoi  TrpeaPvxepq)  ovxi. 
Vedi  anche  lo  Schol.  II.  T  407c,  citato  alia  nota  17. 

Semonides  fr.  13  West  e  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1446-49,  Pax  127-34,  Lys.  695. 

Non  escluderei  ad  esempio  che  Demetrio,  il  quale  aveva  svolto  un’intensa  attivit^ 
politica  ad  Atene  prima  dell’esilio  in  Egitto,  in  alcune  occasioni  avesse  usato,  forse 
adattandole  alle  proprie  necessity,  alcune  favole  “esopiche,”  o  che  anche  ne  avesse 
inventaie  di  nuove  sempre  sul  medesimo  modello,  facendole  poi  entrare  nel  suo 
Aiatoneicov  a'. 
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teofrasteo  nel  quale  il  filosofo  cerca  di  “spiegare”  il  mito  di  Poseidone 
che  dono  il  ftioco  agli  uomini  interpretandolo  come  una  metafora  del 
suo  dono  della  filosofia:  ©eocppaoToq  6e  tov  npopriGea  ^qol  aocpov 
yevopevov  pexaSouvai  Tcpwxov  xoiq  dvGpcoTcoK;  (piXoao(p{a<;,  o0ev  Ka'i 
5ia6o0qvai  xov  puOov,  dx;  dpa  nvpbq  pexadoiTi  (729  FHS&G).^‘* 

Vorrei  concludere  sottolineando  che  ad  Alessandria  ci  fii  certamente 
un  fruttuoso  incontro  tra  i  metodi  peripatetici  di  ricerca  antiquaria,  lo 
straordinario  afflusso  di  libri,  la  nascita  dell’erudizione  libraria  e  il 
desiderio  di  una  nuova  poesia.  Credo  che  proprio  qui  Demetrio  possa 
aver  composto  I’opera,  unendo  gli  stimoli  della  sua  esperienza 
peripatetica  al  nuovo  clima  culturale  del  Regno  d’Egitto.  La 
considerevole  accoglienza  della  fiaba  da  parte  della  poesia  ellenistica 
ispirata  al  Xenxov  mi  porta  a  sospettare  che  I’iniziativa  di  Demetrio  non 
fosse  estranea  alle  esigenze  della  nuova  poetica  alessandrina,  a  cui  dava 
e  da  cui  al  tempo  stesso  riceveva  un  forte  stimolo.^^ 


Il  frammento  teofrasteo  h  pubblicato  nel  capitolo  Miscellanea,  sezione  Reperta 
et  incepta  deired.  FHS&G  nr.  729:  credo  che  esso  possa  essere  messo  in  relazione  con 
r opera  flepl  oocpcov  a'  (DL  V  48  =  727  nr.  12  FHS&G). 

E.  Livrea,  Da  Callimaco  a  Nonno.  Died  studi  di  poesia  ellenistica  (Messina  e 
Firenze  1995)  62  nota  10:  “Quanto  la  poetica  callimachea  deva  all’aristotelismo  e  in 
particolare  al  Kepi  Xe^ecoq  di  Teofrasto  b  problema  tuttora  nemmeno  sfiorato 
dall’indagine  filologica.”  Ma  a  sua  volta  anche  la  ricerca  peripatetica  della  generazione 
successiva  al  caposcuola  sembra  aver  ricevuto  fruttuosi  stimoli  dal  contatto  con  il 
nuovo  centro  di  cultura  ad  Alessandria. 


Taylor  &(.  Francis 

Taylor  8*.  Francis  Group 

http://taylorandfrancis.com 
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